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DO  YOU  WANT  A  FREE  BOX  OF  KOSKOTT 

HAIR  GROWER 

That  is  reported  so  remarkably  successful? 

Everybody  Desires 

SUPERB   HAIR  GROWTH 

If  you  would  like  to  grow  hair  on  a  bald  spot,  to 
stop  falling  hair,  or  completely  banish  dandruff, 
why  not  test  the  true  value  of  Koskott? 

E.  E.  Wurster  writes:  "I  spent  many  a  dollar  without  results,  but 
Koskott  did  wonders  for  me.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it.  This 
photo  shows  me  after  using  Koskott — /  wish  I  had  one  taken  when  my 
hair  was  all  gone,  so  people  could  see  how  Koskott  works." 

(Address  on  application.) 

We  offer 

$500  Cash  Guarantee 

that  we  can  produce  over  1000  genuine  testimonials. 
READ  THESE  EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS;  WE  HAVE  LEGIONS  MORE. 


•'For  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  been  a  bald- 
headed  man;  the  top  of  iny  head  was  as  bare  as 
my  hand.  Now  hair  is  growing  again,  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw."— Lee  Fish,  Clayton 
Co.,  Iowa. 

"I  can  no  longer  find  the  place  where  the 
bald  spot  was;  the  hair  is  as  long  there  as  on  any 
other  place  of  the  head."— Matt  Bagley,  Itasca 
Co.,  Minn. 

"My  hair  has  quit  Sailing  out,  my  scalp  Itches 
no  more  and  new  hair  is  growing  thickly." — Mrs. 
J.  Lundeen,  Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon. 

"After  being  bald  20  years,  my  head  is  mostly 
covered  with  new  hair;  am  well  pleased."— C»eo. 
Van  Wyck,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

"The  baldness  on  my  head  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, being  covered  with  hair,  by  use  of 
Koskott  Hair  Grower."— Prof.  C.  E.  Bowman, 
Maryland. 


"For  growing  hair  and  making  it  beautiful 

there  is  nothing  like  Koskott,  for  my  hair  is  now  a 
surprise  to  all  my  friends.  I  am  telling  everybody 
of  your  wonderful  hair  grower." — Mrs.  W.  Rabiger, 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

"I'oskott  has  started  a  new  growth  of  hair  on 

my  head."— R.  C.  Cunningham,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C. 

"The  hair  Is  now  about  an  inch  long  on  my 

head  where  there  was  not  a  hair  in  30  years;  Koskott 
did  it."— J._J.  Ellis,  Minnesota. 

"Four  months  ago  my  scalp  was  bare;  now  it  Is 

covered  with  a  nice  growth  of  hair  and  it  is  growing 
nicely."— W.  C.  Colman,  Red  River  Co.,  La. 

"One  sample  box  and  one  full  box  of  Koskott 
have  grown  hair  on  my  head  where  I  was  perfectly 
bald." — A.  W.  Bowser,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

"I  was  bald  and  never  could  find  anything  to 
bring  the  hair  back  until  I  used  Koskott."— Esther 
Arnett,  Wallace  Co.,  Ky, 


"My  daughter's  hair  grew  four  inches  in  two  months.  She  is  very  enthusiastic  in  her  recommendation  of 
Koskott,  as  she  thought  her  hair  had  been  irreparably  injured  by  a  severe  fever  she  had  six  years  ago.  Although 
she  had  tried  many  well-known  and  widely  advertised  hair  tonics,  Koskott  is  the  first  hair  preparation  to  start 
a  new  growth  of  hair  on  her  head.  " — Mrs.  J.  Dindinger  (daughter's  photo  below). 

BOX  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  testing  box  of  Koskott 
FREE,  postpaid.  It  is  probably  different  from  anything 
you  ever  used  on  your  scalp  before.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive because  concentrated.  We  know  tha*  Koskott  has 
surprised  and  delighted  many  who  were  losing  or 
had  lost  their  hair  and  feared  they  must  remain  bald 
throughout  life. 

What  Koskott  has  done  for  others'  hair,  why 
not  lor  yours? 

If  you  have  entire  or  partial  baldness,  alopecia 
areata  (bald  spots),  barbers'  itch,  dandruff,  dry  scalp, 
brittle  hair,  falling  hair,  if  you  get  a  lot  of  hair  on  your 
comb  whenever  you  use  it,  itching  scalp,  or  other 
hair  or  scalp  trouble,  try  Koskott. 

You  Need  Only  Ask  for  a  FREE  BOX  of  Koskott— a  postcard  f1  DAI  If   II  AID 

will  do.    Parcel  will  be  sent  you  promptly,  postpaid,  and  under  plain  iTfClJ  \\f  IlimUC 

cover  with  full  directions;  and  you  can  soon  decidq  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

KOSKOTT  LABORATORY,  986       Station  F,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MISS  BERTHA  DINDINGER 

(Address  on  application) 


Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand  in  7  Days 

You  know  how  often  you  have  wished  that  you  could  write  shorthand. 
Ycu  realized  what  it  meant  to  busy  executives  and  to  business  beginners 
— in  efficiency,  advancement  and  increased  earning  power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others,  you  dreaded  the  long,  weary  months  of 
6tudy,  the  memory  tax,  the  mental  strain  and  the  high  cost,  in  time  and 
money,  of  the  old  systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because  all  that  you  dreaded  is  done 
away  with  in  the  Paragon  Method  of  Shorthand.  The  entire  system 
consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet  Twenty-Six  Simple  Word-Signs 

Six  Prefix  Abbreviations        One  General  Rule  for  Contractions 

THAT  IS  ALL.  The  simple  explanations  and  exercises  are  divided 
into  seven  lessons,  each  of  which  you  can  grasp  in  one  evening.  Speed 
will  develop  pleasantly  as  you  make  daily  use  of  your  quickly  acquired 
knowledge. 

See  for  yourself  how  perfectly  simple  it  is.  Stop  right  hero  and 
study  the  specimen  lesson  at  the  right, 

Xow  you  know  how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  learn  Paragon. 
Thousands  of  young,  ambitious  men  and  women  who  have  failed  to 


You  can  now 
buy  the 
world  famous 
Paragon 
Shorthand 
Course  for  only 


$5 


Used  in  Government 
Service 


tl  I  learned  Paraxon  Shorthand  from 
the  home-study  course — the  lessons  alone 
— without  any  further  aid  whatever. 
At  the  end  of  a  -week  I  could  write 
the  system  nicely.  .  1  am  now  using  it 
in  the  Government  service.  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  O.,  and  am 
getting  along  O.  K.  On  account  of  mj 
efficiency  as  stenographer,  my  salary 
has  been  jnereased.  I  owe  my  rapid 
advancement  to  Paragon  Shorthand.' 
— E.  C.  Alley. 

Used  in  Court  Reporting 

"I  have  been  the  Official  Court  Ee- 
porter  for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana  for  a  number  of  years,  using 
Paragon  Shorthand  exclusively.  Some 
years  ago  I  learned  this  system  in  seven 
iessnns.  With  Paragon  Shorthand  I  am 
able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand."— J.  Martian  Hamlet. 

Used  in  Public  Schools 

"As  a  result  of  competitive  tests, 
Paragon  Shorthand  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  exclusive  system  for  the 
Atlanta  High  Schools.  The  classes  we 
have  already  graduated  in  Paragon  are 
by  far  the  best  we  have  turned  out  dur- 
ing my  twelve  veal's'  connection  •with 
the  S'  hools.'' — W.  C.  Lowe,  Head  of  the 
Shorthand  Departments,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Used  in  Big  Corporations 

"  I  am  get  ting  along  fine  with  Paragon 
Shorthand.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
is  easy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed — 
there's  no  limit." — John  Waller,  Jr., 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Used  by  Business  Men 

« I  am  using  Paragon  Shorthand  in 
making  my  notes  in  the  daily  r-outine  of 
the  work.  It  is  of  incalculable  help  in 
aiding  me  in  making  my  own  notes  o. 
private  business  matters  relating  to  my 
work  in  auditing  and  I  wish  I  had  taken 
it  up  long  since." — John  P.  Cahill, 
Auditor,  Florence  Electric  Light  k 
Utilities  Co.,  Florence,  S.  C. 


learn  the  old,  complicated  forms  of 
shorthand  have  learned  Paragon  with 
ease.  They  have  since  become  court 
stenographers,  reporters,  assistants 
to  business  heads  and  in  many  cases 
executives  of  prominent  concerns. 
Grateful  letters  in  our  files  attest 
these  facts.  Those  printed  at  the 
left  are  typical. 

Paragon  writers  are  all  over  the 
world  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
largest  firms  and  corporations  in  the 
world,  such  as  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, United  States  Steel  Corpora' 
tion  and  the  great  Railway  Systems. 

You  must  learn  shorthand  to  do 
yourself  justice  and  compete  with 
others — as  a  busy  executive,  or  as  a 
beginner  in  business.  - 

You  know  how  it  is.  Two  good 
men  apply  for  a  position — one  knows 
shorthand  and  the  other  does  not — 
the  shorthand  man  wins  every  timet 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

You  see  Uncle  Sam's^  appeal  on 
the  screen  of  the  movies,  in  the 
newspapers,  on  posters,  in  public 
buildings.  Big  business  houses  are 
looking  for  shorthand  writers  to 
get  the  service  they  must  have. 
Salaries  are  steadily  advancing — ■' 
and  yet  the  demand  for  shorthand 
writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

With  Paragon  you  write  with  no 
complicated  rules  to  remember,  no 
"lines"  to  watch,  no  heavy  and  light 
"shading,"  only  26  simple  word 
signs,  no  confusion  of  meanings 
through  the  old  elimination  of  yow- 
sls.  Paragon  notes  never  get  "cold;" 
they  are  easy  to  read. 

Our  New  Popular  Price 

Think  of  it.  For  $5  you  can  have 
a  complete  education  in  shorthand, 
a  lifelong  help— for  yourself^  for 
your  wife  or  children.  Exactly  the 
same  course  has  been  taught  for  15 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  Elim- 
inate everything  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
svQl  remain  /  i  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 
D.    It  ts  always  written  downward.. 

"From  the  longhand  Jetter  ^  tub  out  every* 
thing  except  the  upper  part  — the  circle— and  roa 
will,  have  the  Paragon  E  -  0 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed  * 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  It  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  tot  A..  Thus.  ?  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the'  end  th'us  </  and  ybj 
will  have  a  girls  name,  Ada. 

From  S0  eliminate  the  Initial  and  Una]  .strokes 
and  e>  ViU  remain  which  Is  the  Paragon  symbol 
fat  05. 

£*rjhe  Isafh&ad  sTUs   which  Is  made  of  7 
Spate,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke  mm 
^  Therefore,      -   would  be  Me. 

^Now  continue  the  E  ' across  the  M,  so  as  t6  ae"$ 
ft— thus  ~f    and  you  will  have  Med.    Vow  add 
the  large   circle   O   and  you   will    have '  cf 
Cmedo),  which  'Is  meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and 
W  omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There 
are  only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26 
simple  word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and 
one  rule  of  contractions.    That  is  all. 


years  by  its  inventor,  personally,  by  mail, 
at  his  regular  fee  of  $25.  Now  with 
7  lessons  and  the  ingenious  self-examination 
method  devised  by  the  inventor  you  can 
learn  Paragon  at  home  in  seven  evenings. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction 

Send  only  $5  and  if  after  three  days'  ex- 
amination you  are  not  pleased  with  your 
investment  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing  both  ways. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
this  offer  without  notice. 


Paragon  Institute  Home  Study  Department 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Name 
Address- 
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Fit  yourself  to  serve  your  Country 


And  there  you  will  find  your 
old  sweetheart  again^ 


COME — drop  that  newspaper  for  tonight ! 
Come — forget  the  news  for  once.  Take  her 
to  a  theatre  where  you'll  see  a  picture  worthy 
of  your  best  and  finest  moods — clean,  well  directed, 
played  by  foremost  stars,  and  bearing  the  Paramount 
or  Artcraft  trade-mark. 

How  long  since  you  sat  that  way  together? 

Here  .  .  .  there  is  no  table  between  you.  No 
light  to  disclose  harsh  realities.  You  sit  close,  side 
by  side,  and  maybe  your  hands  touch.  You  are  learn- 
ing how  to  be  lovers  again. 

And  as  that  unconscious  hard  crust  of  life  is  melted 
by  the  kindly  warmth  of  a  finer,  tender  feeling,  you 


glance  at  each  other  and  see — no,  not  brows  knit 
with  problems  and  plans — but  the  shy  young  girl  and 
strong,  romantic  youth  of  those  bygone  days.  You 
have  found  your  old  sweetheart  again  ! 

And  mind,  none  but  the  test  pictures  could  work 
such  a  miracle  of  sentiment  in  you  !  It's  the  supremje 
quality  of  Paramount  and  Artcraft  motion  pictures 
which  moves  you — 

— the  Paramount  and  Artcraft  star  genius, 
— the  Paramount  and  Artcraft  directing  genius, 
— the  Paramount  and  Artcraft  author  genius, 
— all  working  together  to  bring  thrills  and  joy 
and  sunshine  to  you  and  your  friends.     No  wonder 
people  look  for  the  Paramount  and  Artcraft  signs  ! 


^Pictures  ^ 

FOREMOST_STARS,  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN  MOTION  PICTURES" 


MARK 


Cpcumnount 


now 

how  to  be  sure  of  seeing  Paramount  and  Artcraft  Motion  Pictures. 
ttl)n  ^y  seem8  these  trade-  jh^ 

IIaJU  marlrc      nr      namoc     «n        II II 


MARK 


4  f\rtp  By  seeing  these  trade- 

*   Ulfc  marks    or  ■- 

advertisements  of 
[■¥  theatres. 


names  in 
your  local 


By  seeing  these  trade- 
marks or  names  on 
the  front  of  the  theatre  or  in 
the  lobby. 


.pa  By  seeing  these 
ct'  trade-marks  or  names 
flashed  on  the  screen  inside 
the  theatre. 
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Doctor  Says  Crying  Need 

Of  The  Woman  Of  Today 

Is  More  Iron  In  Her  Blood 

TO   PUT  STRENGTH   IN   HER  NERVES  AND 

COLOR  IN  HER  CHEEKS. 


Any  Woman  Who  Tires  Easily,  Is  Nervous  or  Irritable,  or  Looks  Pale,  Haggard 
and  Worn  Should  Have  Her  Blood  Examined  for  Iron  Deficiency. 


Administration  of  Nuxated  Iron  in  Clinical  Tests  Gives  Most  Aston- 
ishing Strength  and  Makes  Women  Look  Years  Younger. 


"There  can  be  no  healthy,  beautiful,  rosy-cheeked 
■women  -without  iron,"  says  Dr.  Ferdinand  King,  a 
New  York  Physician  and  Medical  Author.  "In  my 
recent  talks  to  physicians  on  the  grave  and  serious 
consequences  of  iron  deficiency  in  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can women.  I  have  strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that 
doctors  should  prescribe  more  organic  iron — nuxated 
iron — for  their  nervous,  run-down,  weak,  haggard- 
looking  women  patients.  Pallor  means  anaemia.  The 
skin  of  the  anaemic  woman  is  pale,  the  flesh  flabby. 
The  muscles  lack  tone,  the  brain  fags  and  the  mem- 
ory fails,  and  often  they  become  weak,  nervous,  irri- 
table, despondent  and  melancholy.  When  the  iron 
goes  from  the  blood  of  women,  the  roses  go  from 
their  cheeks. 

•Tn  the  most  common  foods  of  America,  the 
starches,  sugars,  table  syrups,  candies,  polished  rice, 
white  bread,  soda  crackers,  biscuits,  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, tapioca,  sago,  farina,  degerminated  cornmeal 
no  longer  is  iron  to  be  found.  Refining  processes 
have  removed  the  iron  of  Mother  Earth  from  these 
impoverished  foods,  and  silly  methods  of  home  cook- 
ery, by  throwing  down  the  waste  pipe  the  water  in 
which' our  vegetables  are  cooked,  are  responsible  for 
another  grave  iron  loss." 

"Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  vim  and 
vigor  to  a  ripe  old  age,  you  must  supply  the  iron 
deficiency  in  your  food  by  using  some  form  of  organic 
iron,  just  as  you  would  use  salt  when  your  food  has 
not  enough  salt." 

"As  I  have  said  a  hundred  times  over,  organic 
Iron  is  the  greatest  of  all  strength  builders.  If 
people  would  only  take  Nuxated  Iron  when  they 
feel  weak  or  run-down,  instead  of  dosing  themselves 
with  habit-forming  drugs,  stimulants  and  alcoholic 
beverages  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  way  they 
could  ward  off  disease,  preventing  it  becoming  organic 
in  thousands  of  cases  and  thereby  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands might  be  saved  who  now  die  every  year  from 
pneumonia,  grippe,  kidney,  liver,  heart  trouble  and 
other  dangerous  maladies'  The  real  and  true  cause 
which  started  their  disease  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  weakened  condition  brought  on  by  a  lack 
of  iron  in  the  blood." 

"Iron  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  your 
blood  to  change  food  into  living  tissue.  '  Without  it. 
no  matter  how  much  or  what  you  eat.  your  food 
merely  passes  through  you  without  doing'  you  any 
good. *  You  don't  get  the  strength  out  of  it.  and  as  a 
consequence  you  become  weak,  pale  and  sickly  look- 
ing, just  like  a  plant  trying  to  grow  in  a  soil  de- 
ficient in  iron.  If  you  are  not  strong  or  well,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  the  following  test:  See 
how  long  you  can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk 
without?  becoming  tired.  Next  take  two  five-grain 
tablets  of  ordinary  nuxated  iron  three  times  per  day 
after  meals  for  two  weeks.    Then  test  your  strength 


again  and  see  how  much  you  have  gained.  I  have 
seen  dozens  of  nervous,  run-down  people  who  were 
ailing  all  the  while  double  their  strength  and  en- 
durance and  entirely  rid  themselves  of  all  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia,  liver  and  other  troubles  in  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days'  time  simply  by  taking  iron  in  the 
proper  form.  And  this,  after  they  had  in  some  cases 
been  doctoring  for  months  without  obtaining  any 
benefit.  But  don*t  take  the  old  forms  of  reduced 
iron,  iron  acetate,  or  tincture  of  iron  simply  to  save 
a  few  cents. 

The  iron  demanded  by  Mother  Nature  for  the  red 
coloring  matter  in  the  blood  of  her  children  is,  alas  ! 
not  that  kind  of  iron.  You  must  take  iron  in  a  form 
that  can  be  easily  absorbed  and  assimilated  to  do  you 
any  good,  otherwise  it  may  prove  worse  than  useless. 

"I  have  used  Nuxated  Iron  widely  in  my  own  prac- 
tice in  most  severe  aggravated  conditions  with  un- 
failing results.  I  have  induced  many  other  physi- 
cians to  give  it  a  trial,  all  of  whom  have  given  me 
most  surprising  reports  in  regard  to  its  great  power 
as  a  health  and  strength  builder." 

"Many  an  athlete  and  prize-fighter  has  won  the 
day  simply  because  he  knew  the  secret  of  great 
strength  and  endurance  and  filled  his  blood  with  iron 
before  he  went  into  the  affray,  while  many  another 
has  gone  down  in  inglorious  defeat  simply  for  the 
lack  of  iron." 

Dr.  Schuyler  C.  Jaques,  Visiting  Surgeon  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  said :  "I  have 
never  before  given  out  any  medical  information  or 
advice  for  publication,  as  I  ordinarily  do  not  believe 
in  it.  But  so  many  American  women  suffer  from 
iron  deficiency  with  its  attendant  ills — physical  weak- 
ness, nervous  irritability,  melancholy,  indigestion, 
flabby,  sagging  muscles,  etc.,  etc. — and  in  consequence 
of  their  weakened  run-down  condition  they  are  so 
liable  to  contract  serious  and  even  fatal  diseases,  that 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  advise  all  such  to  take  Nuxated 
Iron.  I  have  taken  it  myself  and  given  it  to  my 
patients  with  most  surprising  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. And  those  who  wish  quickly  to  increase  their 
strength,  power  and  endurance  will  find  it  a  most 
remarkable  and  wonderfully  effective  remedy." 

NOTE  :  Nuxated  Iron,  which  is  prescribed  and  recommended  above 
by  physicians  in  such  a  great  variety  of  cases,  is  not  a  patent  medi- 
cine nor  secret  remedy,  but  one  which  is  well  known  to  druggists  and 
whose  iron  constituents  are  widely  prescribed  by  eminent  physicians 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Unlike  the  older  inorganic  iron  pro- 
ducts, it  is  easily  assimilated,  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  make  them 
black,  nor  upset  the  stomach  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  potent 
remedy  in  nearly  all  forms  of  indigestion  as  well  as  for  nervous,  run- 
down conditions.  The  manufacturers  have  such  great  confidence  m 
Nuxated  Iron  that  they  offer  to  forfeit  $100.00  to  any  charitable  in- 
stitution if  they  cannot  take  anv  man  or  woman  under  60  who  lacks 
iron,  and  increase  their  strength  100  per  cent,  or  over  in  four  weeks' 
time,  provided  they  have  no  serious  organic  trouble.  They  also  offer 
to  refund  vour  money  if  it  does  not  at  least  double  vour  strength  and 
endurance' in  ten  days'  time.  It  is  dispensed  in  this  city  by  all  good 
druggists. 
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An  unusually  entertaining  number  of 
"the  magazine  that  entertains."  A  few 
of  the  features  that  make  it  so: 

CHARLES  SAXBY'S  brilliant  complete  novelette,  "The 


WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON'S  charming  short  story, 


ANICE  TERHUNE'S  vivid  picture  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 


G.  B.  LANCASTER'S  powerful  tale  of  sex  conflict,  "The 

Cave  Man." 
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MAY  EDGINTON'S  absorbing  serial,  "Magic  Life,"— an 

unusually  long  installment. 
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The  next  article  in  the  new  Super- 
woman  series. 


On  sale  the  middle  of  February 


20  cents  the  copy 
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MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE 

has  had  a  varied  and  dazzling  career.  From  a  small  beginning  on  the  vaudeville  stage  she 
leaped  into  fame  as  the  greatest  exponent  of  dancing  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  when 
the  dancing  craze  was  at  its  height.  After  a  brief  appearance  in  musical  comedy,  she  entered 
the  world  of  film.  Her  best-known  screen  productions  are  "The  Whirl  of  Life"  and  "Patria." 
Besides  her  accomplishments  as  a  dancer  and  actress  Mrs.  Castle  is  a  remarkable  athlete. 
She  is  now  appearing  regularly  in  Pathe  plays. 


WILLIAM  DESMOND 

leading  man  for  the  Triangle  Company,  made  his  first  appearance  in  pictures  in  "Kilmeny" 
with  Lenore  Ulrich,  and  soon  afterward  played  with  George  Fawcett  in  "The  Majesty  of  the 
Law."  He  is  one  of  the  film  stars  recruited  from  the  speaking  stage.  "Bill"  is  a  son  of 
Old  Erin,  but  was  reared  and  educated  in  New  York,  where  he  gained  renown  as  an  athlete. 
"Quo  Vadis"  was  his  initial  stage  vehicle.  His  eventful  career  has  carried  him  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  globe.    He  is  the  author  of  several  vaudeville  sketches. 


ALLA  NAZIMOVA 


the  Russian  actress,  has  been  associated  with  American  stage  and  screen  life  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  She  is  known  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Ibsen's  somber  plays,  though  she 
has  also  appeared  in  light  comedy,  such  as  "Countess  Coquette."  She  is  noted  for  her 
sinuous  grace  and  her  wonderful  gowns.  Her  best-known  screen  production  is  "War  Brides," 
in  which  she  first  appeared  in  vaudeville.    She  is  now  with  the  Metro  Company. 


CONWAY  TEARLE 

received  his  early  training  in  the  companies  of  no  lesser  personages  than  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
and  Ellen  Terry.  His  theatrical  education  was  also  guided  by  his  father,  Osmond  Tearle.  He 
has  played  supporting  parts  with  Ethel  Barrymore,  Viola  Allen,  and  Billie  Burke.  He  entered 
pictures  with  the  Famous  Players  Company.  He  has  recently  appeared  in  two  Paramount 
features,  "The  Judgment  House"  and  "The  World  For  Sale."  His  most  recent  work  before 
the  camera  has  been  as  leading  man  for  Mary  Pickford  in  "Stella  Maris." 


CLARA   KIMBALL  YOUNG 

is  the  daughter  of  distinguished  players,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kimball.  She  was  born  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan.  She  was  at  home  behind  the  footlights  from  early  childhood,  but 
counts  her  real  career  as  beginning  years  later,  when  she  joined  a  Chicago  stock  company. 
In  1913,  she  joined  the  Vitagraph  Company.  Within  a  short  time  she  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  screen  actresses.  Miss  Young  now  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  head  of  two 
producing  organizations. 


DAVID  POWELL 

was  born  and  brought  up  in  Scotland,  and  began  studying  for  the  stage  at  twenty-one.  He 
acted  in  the  companies  of  Herbert  Tree,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Forbes-Robertson.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  films  in  America  was  as  leading  man  for  Mary  Pickford.  In  his  screen  career  he 
has  appeared  in  important  roles  in  productions  by  the  World,  Famous  Players,  Selznick,  and 
Randolph  Companies.  He  has  recently  been  playing  opposite  Olive  Tell  in  Empire  All-Star 
picture  plays. 


MARY  MacIVOR 

worked  as  an  "extra"  in  Los  Angeles  for  eighteen  months  before  her  talent  was  recognized. 
Then,  for  three  successive  times,  she  was  given  important  roles,  only  to  have  them  taken 
away  again,  on  account  of  changes  made  in  the  scenario,  matters  of  policy,  or  the  like.  At  last 
she  was  cast  in  "The  Square  Deal  Man,"  as  leading  lady  for  William  S.  Hart,  and  was 
allowed  to  play  the  part.  Since  then  she  has  played  opposite  William  Desmond  in  several 
productions,  the  last  of  which  was  "The  Sudden  Gentleman."  She  has  also  acted  with 
Ruth  Stonehouse  in  "A  Phantom  Husband." 


BEN  WILSON 

always  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage,  ever  since  his  boyhood  days  in  Corning,  Iowa,  where-  he 
was  born.  He  made  his  start  with  the  Spooner  Stock  Company,  in  Brooklyn.  Then  he  be- 
came manager  of  a  theater.  It  burned  down,  and  he  returned  to  acting,  this  time  in  Broad- 
way productions.  Six  years  ago  he  made  his  screen  d£but  with  the  Edison  Company.  He 
then  went  to  Universal,  where  he  has  been  both  actor  and  director.  At  present  he  is  appear- 
ing as  the  lead  in  the  serial  called  "The  Mystery  Ship." 


OLIVE  TELL 

is  a  New  York  girl  who  became  a  star  within  a  year  after  her  first  appearance  on  the  screen. 
Previous  to  that  she  had  been  on  the  speaking  stage  for  two  years.  She  was  discovered  by 
Daniel  Frohman  while  still  in  a  dramatic  school,  and  her  first  appearance  was  with  Lou-Telle- 
gen.  She  was  first  seen  on  the  screen  with  Donald  Brian  in  "The  Smuggler."  Miss  Tell  has 
recently  been  starred  in  three  Empire  All-Star  productions,  the  last  of  which  was  "Her 
Sister." 


FANNIE  WARD 


has  been  a  luminary  of  the  stage  and  screen  for  eighteen  years.  After  a  season  in  London 
with  Charles  Hawtrey,  in  two  of  his  plays,  she  came  to  New  York  and  enjoyed  success  in 
many  Broadway  productions.  Miss  "Ward  scored  immediate  triumph  on  the  screen  in  her  first 
picture,  "The  Cheat."  She  appeared  exclusively  in  Lasky  productions  until  her  recent  affilia- 
tion with  Pathe.    Her  husband,  Jack  Dean,  is  also  a  favorite  in  filmdom. 
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ANNA  LUTHER 


first  appeared  in  pictures  six  years  ago.  with  the  Lubin  Company.  Since  then  she  has  proven 
herself  a  most  capable  actress  in  varied  roles.  She  is  both  beautiful  and  athletic,  and  is  also 
an  accomplished  singer.  Aft?r  leaving  the  Lubin  Company,  she  appeared  in  Selig  pictures,  in 
Keystone  comedy  dramas,  and  in  Fox  productions.  Her  latest  film  is  a  seven-reel  picture  in 
a  Roumanian  setting,  produced  by  the  Authors'  Photoplay  Corporation. 


©uARTsooK  WILFRED  LUCAS 

was  born  in  Canada,  and  was  educated  at  McGill  University.  For  several  seasons  he  sang 
in  grand  and  light  opera  in  America  and  abroad.  He  then  played  for  two  seasons  m  Quo 
Vadis,"  and  after  that  played  in  stock  and  repertoire  companies.  In  his  career  before  the 
screen  he  has  acted  in  Universal,  Keystone,  and  Fine  Arts  productions.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished actor,  and  will  be  remembered  by  film  fans  in  the  many  roles  he  has  played,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  was  "The  Rummv." 


CORINNE  GRIFFITH 

left  the  social  seclusion  of  a  Southern  town  three  years  ago,  and  with  her  mother  moved  to 
Los  Angeles.  Rolin  S.  Sturgeon,  the  Vitagraph  director,  introduced  her  to  the  screen,  after 
meeting  her  at  a  ball  and  being  impressed  with  her  possibilities  as  an  actress.  Miss  Griffith 
has  been  playing  leading  roles  ever  since.  She  is  now  a  star  with  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
and  has  appeared  many  times  opposite  Earl  Williams. 


TOM  MOORE 

was  thirteen  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  America  from  Kells,  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  born.  Through  his  brother,  Owen,  he  got  his  first  job  on  the  stage  with  the 
Bush  Temple  Stock  Company,  in  Chicago,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Engagements  in  several 
other  stock  companies  followed,  and  finally  he  landed  in  pictures  with  the  Kalem  Company, 
where  he  met  Alice  Joyce,  whom  he  afterward  married.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
played  in  more  than  one  hundred  films.  He  has  recently  appeared  in  several  Paramount 
plays,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  "Little  Miss  Optimist." 


A  Triumvirate  of  Time  Killers 


SOME  odd  combinations  you  see  together  in  the  studios  before  the  gong  rings  and  the  cameras 
begin  to  grind.  A  Grand  Duke  may  be  borrowing  the  "makin's"  from  a  beggar — a  servant  girl 
may  be  arm-in-arm  with  an  Egyptian  princess !  Here  is  one  of  these  unconventional  groups,  snapped 
unexpectedly  by  a  camera  man.  Julian  Eltinge  seems  to  have  gotten  no  further  along  with  his  make- 
up than  his  wig.  Florence  Vidor,  his  leading  lady,  seems  to  be  really  interested  in  what  William 
DeMille,  scenario  writer,  is  saying.    DeMille,  by  the  way,  looks  as  though  he  really  might  be  working. 


D.  W.  Griffith — at  the  right — with  an  army  officer  guide,  at  work,  somewhere  at  the  front, 

gathering  material  for  his  next  photo  drama. 


Griffith— and  the  Great  War 

America's  foremost  producer  is  preparing  a  film 
spectacle,  based  on  the  world  contest,  which 
is  expected  to  eclipse  his  past  masterpieces. 

By  Paul  H.  Dowling 


THE  massive  walls  of  the  lath- 
and-plaster  Babylon  were  crum- 
bling away  slowly  or  being 
razed  to  the  ground  by  scores  of  work- 
men. A  fighting  tower,  swayed  by  the 
combined  strength  of  half  a  hundred 
arms,  bearing  away  at  tackles  and  pul- 
leys, toppled  and  crumpled  into  bits  on 
the  brown  field  of  stubble,  raising  into. 


the  dear  air  a  cloud  of  dust  and  plaster 
and  fine-chopped  splinters.  Babylon 
had  fallen  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  city  wall,  where 
men  had  fallen  in  the  battles  of  ''Intol- 
erance," a  small  band  of  players  were 
enacting  a  scene  from  a  great  drama. 
There  were  only  a  few  in  the  group, 
and  they — already  hidden  away  as  if  in 
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a  corner  of  the  ruins  of  some  old  Pom- 
peii, were  further  protected  from  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  by  canvas  reflectors. 
There  I  found  David  W.  Griffith, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe's 
battlefields,  directing  a  scene  in  the 
shadow  of  Babylon's  wall.  With  him 
were  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish,  appar- 
ently none  the  worse  in  youthful  sweet- 
ness, health,  and  charm  for  their  ex- 
periences in  bomb-frightened  London 
and  amid  the  shattered  ruins  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  with  them  Bobby 
Harron,  camera-genius  Bitzer,  George 
Siegemann,  and  others.  It  was  just  a 
small  particle  of  a  scene ;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  which  it  was  a  part  is  ex- 
pected to  be  greater  than  the  story  of 
Babylon,  greater  than  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  for  it  was  a  bit  of  Griffith's 
forthcoming  production  based  on  the 
most  stupendous  drama  of  all  history — 
the  present  war. 


After  eight  months  spent  at  the  front, 
after  hours  and  days  in  the  very  front- 
line trenches,  Mr.  Griffith  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago  to  com- 
plete his  undertaking.  He  was  a  more 
rugged  Griffith  than  the  man  who  went 
over  to  London  nearly  two  years  ago 
to  stage  "Intolerance"  there.  He  was 
more  serious.  Having  done  what  he 
modestly  calls  his  "bit,"  Mr.  Griffith 
came  home,  bringing  with  him  the 
precious  prize  of  eighty  thousand  feet 
of  film,  the  only  motion  pictures  taken 
at  the  fronts  with  the  exception  of  the 
official  war  pictures  taken  by  the  allied 
governments  and  preserved  for  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  events  of  the 
struggle.    Mr.  Griffith  went  to  England 


to   stage   his  "Intolerance' 


w 


ith  no 


thought  of  the  work  he  finally  under- 
took. It  was  at  the  request  of  titled 
personages  who  saw  "Intolerance"  and 
suggested  that  he  might  do  something 
to  aid  in  the  world's  charity  work  that 
turned  his  attention  from  private  busi- 
ness, and,  armed  with  unheard  of  pass- 
ports to  the  front,  set  forth  on  his 
greatest  venture. 

Not  primarily  for  personal  gain  were 
those  pictures  taken.  They  will  form 
the  background  of  a  great  photo  drama 


Griffith,  with  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish, 
and  their  mother,  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ruined  towers  of  Babylon,  shortly 
after  their  return  from  the  front. 
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— or  perhaps  several  photo  dramas,  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  donated  to  the  allied  relief  funds. 

"The  man  who  sees  the  war  at  first 
hand,"  declared  Mr.  Griffith,  "forgets 
that  he  ever  had  any  petty  ambitions 
of  his  own.  He  feels  that  this  is  the 
one  great  thing  which  is  going  on  in 
the  whole  world.  Beside  that,  nothing 
much  matters  now." 

It  is,  in  fact,  with  great  difficulty 
that  one  can  get  the  noted  film  director 
to  speak  of  his  own  work,  in  which 
he  is  now  so  engrossed.  It  developed, 
withal,  that  he  was  the  first  American 
to  get  into  the  first-line  trenches  in 
France. 

'T  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
boches  on  the  Ypres  front  at  one 
time,"  he  said.  "How  did  I  feel?  Well, 
I  was  so  frightened  I  didn't  realize  what 
was  happening.  Yes,  I  was  actually 
under  fire,  and  men  were  killed  within 


a  few  feet  of  me.  At  one  time  we  were 
inside  a  dugout  with  a  big  gun,  and 
even  as  we  were  leaving  the  long  range 
guns  were  trained  on  the  spot,  and  the 
gun  was  shot  to  pieces  in  a  few  min- 
utes. One  of  our  own  cameras,  in  fact, 
was  standing  in  a  position  exposed  to 
fire  when  a  shell  exploded,  and — but 
that  is  a  story  which  will  be  told  later. 
I  wore  the  war  helmet  and  the  gas 
mask,  for  we  were  within  reach  of  the 
poison-gas  grenades  of  the  enemy.  We 
witnessed  and  barely  missed  personal 
contact  with  the  horrors  of  liquid  fire ; 
we  passed  hours  among  bursting  shells, 
and  had  on  eight  occasions  experienced 
the  dangers  of  German  aerial  raids  in 
London.  Four  of  these  times  we  were 
caught  in  the  street  in  great  peril  of 
the  rain  of  fire.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  was  on  the  firing  line  in  Flanders, 
where  the  bloodiest  of  the  recent  furi- 
ous fighting  took  place,  and  it  will  give 
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Griffith  and  a  guide,  near  the  ruins  of  a  French  cathedral.    "The  man  who  sees  the  war  at 
first  hand,"  said  Griffith,  "forgets  his  own  petty  ambitions."  . 
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England's  women  of  title  volunteered  to  act  in  Griffith's  forthcoming  spectacle.    Two  of  these 
notables,  shown  here  with  the  producer,  are  Mrs.  Bur  rough  and  Lady  Diana  Manners. 


you  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the 
contest  to  know  that  in  the  short  space 
of  time  since  I  left  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  small  sector  where  my  headquar- 
ters were  established  there  have  been 


between  sixty  and  a  hundred  thousand 
casualties. 

"It  is  very  difficult  getting  into  the 
front-line  trenches,  not  so  much  from 
physical  as  from  official  obstacles.  But 
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letters  from  the  great  ones  in  England 
to  the  great  ones  in  France  made  our 
path  comparatively  smooth." 

Mr.  Griffith  had  the  honor  of  being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  but  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  operations  in  France  at 
the  time,  and  could  not  leave.  On  his 
return  to  England,  however,  he  was 
presented  to  the  queen.  Mr.  Griffith's 
position  in  England  was  unusual.  He 
was  given  the  assistance  of  the  British 
government  in  making  his  pictures,  and 
he  and  his  camera  man  were  permitted 
in  territory  denied  to  all  correspondents. 
In  London,  he  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  most  distinguished  women  of  King 
George's  court,  many  of  whom  have 
played  an  active  part  in  his  big  charity 
production.  Such  notables  as  Lady 
Diana  Manners,  daughter  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Rutland ;  Miss  Elizabeth  As- 
quith,  daughter  of  the  late  prime  min- 
ister, and  the  Princess  of  Monaco  are 
all  seen  frequently  in  the  film,  their 
work  gladly  offered  because  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  film  was  for  war- 
relief  funds. 

Mr.  Griffith's  own  perspective,  after 
seeing  so  much  of  the  actualities  of 
war,  includes  both  the  awful  elements 
and  the  hopeful  significances  which  are 
to  arise.  But  let  him  give  his  impres- 
sions of  the  throbbing  march  of  events 
in  his  own  words : 

"Vimy  Ridge  in  the  spring,  Ypres  on 
that  memorable  September  19th,  Arras 
— I  saw  those.  What  I  saw  in  detail, 
I  cannot  tell,  for  my  pledged  word  for- 
bids. Without  that  restriction,  I  would 
not  want  to  tell. 

"My  'close-up'  of  the  war  front  is  a 
blur  of  conflict,  horrors,  heroism,  ter- 
ror, sublimity— and  promise.  When 
you  see  the  physically  half  dead,  the 
mentally  obscured  thousands  of  men 
from  the  cities  and  slums  who  are 
shortly  transformed  into  real  men  with 
real  minds  by  the  process  of  discipline 
and  the  implanting  of  the  consuming 


lesson  of  devotion,  courage,  and  true 
patriotism,  you  see  that  the  war  is  not 
all  unblessed.  This  war  will,  in  many 
ways,  liberate  the  world  from  itself — • 
its  worst  self. 

"Speaking  of  the  salvage  of  war,  we 
may  consider  the  fact  that  the  death 
rate  is  now  five  per  cent.  What  then 
of  the  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  return  home?  These  are  the  men 
who  have  been  through  the  fusing 
process  of  the  melting  pot  of  trench 
life.  We  may  expect  these  men  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  their  govern- 
ments demanding  a  more  sensible 
world,  and  being  big  and  strong  enough 
to  make  their  demands  respected." 

In  the  film  production  which  he  has 
made  in  the  past,  Mr.  Griffith  has 
proven  to  be  a  master  of  dramatic  tech- 
nique, which  includes  the  handling  of 
that  difficult  attribute — suspense.  It  is 
extremely  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
should  realize  the  dramatic  values  of 
this,  the  greatest  drama  which  has  yet 
happened.  "It  is  a  drama  at  the  front," 
he  said,  "for  suspense  is  the  keynote 
of  all  dramas,  and  the  suspense  at  the 
front  makes  it  the  drama  of  dramas. 
It  gives  you  a  dry,  nervous  choking; 
you  are  taut,  strung  tight  with  intricate 
emotions,  your  whole  being  involved  at 
every  move." 

The  producer  described  with  pictur- 
esque vividness  an  experience  on  one 
of  the  fronts  where  he  had  journeyed 
to  take  pictures :  "There  was  a  shell- 
broken  forest  where  we  were  to  meet 
some  men  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
We  went  by  the  sixteen-inch  guns ;  then 
the  nine-inch,  the  six-inch,  and  the 
eighteen-pounders,  the  latter,  of  course, 
the  nearest  to  the  first  line.  Over  our 
heads  was  a  British  plane,  and  the  bat- 
teries were  going  like  the  furies  of  hell. 
As  the  day  passed,  we  saw  countless 
thousands  of  men  spread  over  the  fields 
as  thick  as  the  grass  would  have  been 
had  there  been  any  grass.  Suddenly 
where  the  men  were  there  were  no 
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Every  detail  of  Belgian  village  life  was  carefully  studied.    Griffith  is  shown  here  at  the  left, 

with  members  of  his  party. 


men ;  they  had  disappeared  in  the 
trenches  and  communications. 

"We  advanced  to  a  position  where 
there  had  been  a  crossroads  and  farm, 
but  now  all  was  obliterated  in  a  mass 
of  shell  holes,  bricks,  and  dust.  As  the 
shells  fell,  and  we  made  slow  time, 
there  came  an  awful  feeling  of  fear 
and  a  desire  to  go  back.  But  no  one 
went  back,  for  that  would  have  required 
even  greater  courage.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  wood,  a  party,  including  our 
friends,  advanced.  When  the  shells 
came  faster,  we  broke  for  an  old  pill 
box.  It  was  hit,  and  some  of  our  party 
were  hurt,  but  the  shelter  held. 

''Then  a  shell  broke  back  of  the  other 
group.  A  rain  of  shrapnel  came  down, 
and  the  little  group  divided  for  greater 
safety.  We  had  a  desire  to  shout  at 
our  friends  to  go  back,  but  a  shout  could 
not  be  heard  amid  the  awful  scream  of 
the  shells.    The  men  in  the  little  party 


continued  to  advance.  Half  a  dozen 
big  shells  broke,  and  suddenly  men  and 
battery  were  all  obliterated.  The  rest 
was  like  a  nightmare,  with  the  awful 
sickening  feeling  of  death  near  at  hand. 
We  mourned  our  two  men. 

"When  we  had  returned  later  to  the 
rear,  the  discovery  was  made  that  our 
two  men  had  been  warned  against  going 
out  with  the  party.  An  old  war-worn 
captain  exclaimed :  T  told  you  this 
morning  that  your  people  should  not 
have  gone  into  that  wood.  The  boches 
do  not  like  any  one  to  walk  in  that 
wood/  " 

After  Mr.  Griffith  had  talked  of  the 
war,  his  party  moved  to  a  little  house 
across  the  street  from  the  "Intolerance" 
settings,  where  the  producer,  together 
with  several  Frenchmen,  Austrians,  and 
Germans,  who  of  necessity  are  engaged 
in  completing  the  war  productions, 
pored  over  hundreds  of  war  photo- 
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All  the  methods  of  modern  war /are  were  recorded  for  the  coming  production. 

left,  is  watching  the  operation  of  a  camouflaged  field  piece. 


Griffith,  at  the 


graphs  taken  by  a  Los  Angeles  corre- 
spondent who  had  spent  much  time  in 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia  during 
the  early  periods  of  the  war.  This 
study  of  the  enemy  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, in  view  of  the  matter  of  cos- 
tuming of  accurate  details  of  rank,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
completion  of  a  tremendous  spectacle 
of  gripping  realism  such  as  the  material 
of  this  conflict  must  furnish. 

Then  the  party  again  took  up  its 
work  of  making  pictures,  this  time  at 
a  pretty  little  garden  exterior,  con- 
structed on  one  of  the  gently  sloping 
hills  a  few  hundred  yards  back  of  the 
Babylonian  elephants  and  tottering 
walls.  A  crew  of  carpenters  and  scenic 
artists  were  removing  from  the  vast 
wreckage  of  the  time-worn  settings  bits 
of  plastered  boards  and  canvas  and  fas- 
tening them  up  to  complete  the  exterior 


of  what  might  pass  for  a  charming  lit- 
tle country  house  in  Belgium.  Here 
Dorothy  and  Lillian  Gish  shortly  ap- 
peared, to  sit  down  on  the  sunburned 
slope  of  the  hill  and  wait  for  their 
scenes,  which  were  to  match  up  with 
pictures  made  in  a  ruined  city  of  Flan- 
ders. 

Dorothy  sighed  a  sigh  of  complete 
peace  and  relaxation  as  she  sat  with  her 
sister  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
actresses,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Gish.  ''Oh,  isn't 
it  good  to  be  back  here  again !"  the  little 
lady  exclaimed,  with  a  genuineness  of 
expression  which  revealed  her  true  feel- 
ings at  being  able  to  sit  down,  safe  and 
sound,  on  a  sunny  hillside  in  California 
and  never  have  to  go  back  again  to  the 
terrifying  air  raids  in  London  and  the 
pitiful  sights  in  the  towns  of  Belgium 
and  France.  "I  want  to  settle  down  on 
a  farm  in  southern  California."  was 
Dorothy's  heartfelt  wish. 
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Lillian  spoke  up  and  told  of  Doro- 
thy's fright  during  the  air  raids  in  Lon- 
don. "We  were  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  family  hotel,"  said  Lillian,  and  every 
time  there  was  an  unusual  commotion 
outside  or  in  the  hotel,  the  people  in 
adjoining  apartments  declared  they 
could   hear   Dorothy's   knees  shaking 


ever  bit  as  much  enthusiasm  as  we  did. 
We  were  in  London  on  the  day  of  a 
"parade  by  the  first  contingent  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  and  the  feeling  displayed 
by  the  English  people  disproved  all  that 
has  ever  been  told  of  the  staid  and  un- 
sentimental English." 

"It  was  that  way  in  Paris,  too,"  Mr. 


Griffith  did  not  wear  the  helmet  for  looks  or  comfort.    His  two  years'  work  in  Europe  took 

him  many  times  into  places  of  danger. 


above  the  din  and  clatter  of  the 
bombing. 

"No  book  that  I  have  read,"  declared 
Lillian,  "has  portraved  the  full  horror 
of  war.  It  would  take  a  superhuman 
writer  to  picture  it. 

"The  English  did  nothing  but  three- 
cheer  the  American  boys  who  first  ar- 
rived, from  start  to  finish.  Naturally, 
as  we  were  among  the  few  Americans 
in  London  at  this  time,  we  were  wildly 
excited,  but  those  English  folks  showed 


Griffith  added.  "While  a  year  ago  Paris 
was  a  gloomy  place,  filled  with  mourn- 
ers, yet  at  the  time  of  our  later  visit, 
the  arrival  of  the  American  soldiers 
had  had  the  effect  of  making  every  one 
cheerful  again." 

''London  displays  considerably  more 
of  a  war  spirit  than  does  Paris,"  Lil- 
lian continued.  "In  both  cities,  how- 
ever, it  is  considered  rather  poor  taste 
to  wear  fine  clothes,  or  to  display  lux- 
ury.    We  did  not  see  a  really  well- 
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gowned  woman  throughout  all  our 
travels  about  Europe.  In  Paris,  every 
third  woman  wears  mourning,  while  in 
London  nearly  every  man  is  in  uni- 
form. They  are  using  men  that  you 
would  think  had  passed  the  age  for 
military  service.  These  middle-aged 
men,  of  course,  are  not  sent  to  the 
trenches.  The  only  amusement  in  Lon- 
don is  the  theater.  There  are  no  dances 
or  society  dinners." 

Dorothy  Gish  described  the  return 
of  their  party  on  a  camouflaged  ship; 
one,  she  says,  ''daubed  with  every  color 
of  paint  you  could  think  of.  Several 
times  on  the  return  trip  over  the  At- 
lantic we  were  ordered  to  dress  and 
adjust  life  belts,  but  nothing  happened 
in  the  way  of  a  U-boat  attack.  Of 
course  the  very  thought  of  submarines 
was  terrible,  but  after  going  through 
the  air  raids  in  London  nothing  was 
as  bad,  even  being  within  range  of  the 
guns,  as  it  was  in  Belgium." 

Lillian  Gish,  with  a  far-away  and 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes,  expressed  her 
sympathy  for  the  soldiers  of  America 
and  the  Allies  who  are  now  going  into 
those  shell-torn  areas  which  she  saw  on 
the  French  and  Belgian  front.  "I  never 
thought  or  dreamed  of  the  actuality  of 
warfare,  and  I  hold  the  hope  so  often 
expressed  by  the  English  people,  that 
America's  entrance  into  the  war  spells 
an  early  victory." 

While  the  scenes  were  in  preparation, 
Mr.  Griffith  moved  about  among  the 
ruins  of  "Intolerance,"  not  unlike  the 
devastated  cities  of  Belgium  and 
France,  and  again  reflected  over  his  ex- 
periences of  the  past  ten  months.  ''My 
most  dangerous  moment,"  he  said,  "was 
at  a  time  when  I  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  young  British  officer  who  was 
extremely  proud  of  the  lacquer  on  his 
boots.  He  wanted  to  avoid  the  mud  in 
the  trenches,  so  we  walked  outside,  and 
ultimately  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
map  of  the  district  we  were  in.  This 
evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 


Germans,  who  supposed  we  were  de- 
ciding upon  a  site  for  a  gun,  for  they  at 
once  began  'strafing'  us.  A  'dud' — that 
is,  a  shell  which  doesn't  explode — 
dropped  within  five  feet  of  us,  and  then 
the  rattle  of  artillery  came  with  deaf- 
ening proximity  until  we  found  our 
way  back  to  the  trenches  and  rolled  in, 
boots  and  all,  glad  to  seek  safety  in  the 
mud." 

Though  Mr.  Griffith  did  not  disclose 
the  exact  nature  of  the  films  which  are 
now  being  completed,  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  furnish  a  valuable  record ;  for 
they  will  contain  \*iews  of  every  kind 
of  mechanical  device  used  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  spectator  will  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
fighting  devices  of  this  war;  aeroplanes, 
tanks,  blimps,  and  trenches.  Every 
position  of  danger,  every  vantage  of  at- 
tack, will  be  presented  in  the  first  pro- 
duction, which  is  to  be  for  charity.  *A 
part  of  the  proceeds,  by  the  way,  will 
go  to  blind  soldiers  and  to  sailors  in- 
jured in  the  trawlers,  who,  Mr.  Griffith 
declares,  have  one  of  the  nastiest,  mean- 
est jobs  of  the  whole  war,  taking  their 
lives  in  their  hands  every  time  they 
venture  half  a  mile  from  shore,  and  sel- 
dom receiving  relief  money  for  their 
wounded. 

While  the  work  of  completing  the 
film  spectacles  goes  on  at  the  romantic 
old  spot  where  Babylon  fell,  the  film 
producer  walks  among  the  ruins  which 
recall  those  of  the  actual  fighting  front. 
And  he  is  glad  to  have  returned.  But 
there  is  ever  present  a  spirit  of  abstrac- 
tion— a  thought  of  what  is  going  on 
over  there,  and  a  dream  of  what  is 
going  to  come  out  of  it  all. 

"There  can  be  but  one  result,"  he 
asserted,  with  intense  earnestness.  "It 
may  be  a  long  war.  It  promises  to  be 
a  long  war.  But  the  Germans  are  de- 
feated now,  and  will  ultimately  be  con- 
quered. It  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world." 


B.Walthall— 
Once  of  Alabama 

His  father  wanted  him  to 
become  a  farmer,  and  his 
mother  hoped  he  would 
follow  the  law.  But  he 
became  an  actor  because 
that  was  the  one  career  that 
interested  him. 

By  Warren  Reed 

RUN  through  the  biographies  of 
any  group  of  actors  of  to-day, 
and  you  will  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  began  life  intending 
to  follow  some  totally  different  career. 
Many  of  them  even  started  on  an- 
other  line   of   endeavor,  and 
were  brought  behind  the  foot- 
lights by  some  accident  of 
fate.    Warren  Kerrigan,  for 
example,  studied,  in  his  early 
youth,     for     the  ministry. 
Ralph  Ince  was  a  cartoonist 
before  he  was  an  actor.  Alan 
Hale  was  an  osteopath  before 
he  was  known  to  the  screen. 
These  examples  could  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.    It  is  sel- 
dom that  you  find  an  actor 
who  really  hoped  and  dreamed 
and  planned  to  follow  a  stage 
career  from  boyhood.  Once 
in  a  while  you  do.   Such  a  one 
is  Henry  B.  Walthall. 

Walthal  was  born  on  a 
Southern  plantation.  His 
father  had  the  patriarchal 
idea  of  inheritance,  and 
wanted  him  to  become  a 
farmer;  his  mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  ambitious 
that  her  son  should  become 
a  great  lawyer,  and  encour- 
aged him  in  the  study  of 
Blackstone. 

During  the  long  Southern 


Henry 
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twilights,  after  a  day's  work  in  the  field,    had  promised  his  mother  that  he  would 
Henry   Walthall   would   sit   with   his     never  go  on  the  stage  so  long  as  she 
mother  while  she  read  Shakespeare  to     lived.    He  kept  his  word, 
him.    This  was  his  first  inspiration  to        At  last,  however,  the  time  came  when 
become  an  actor.    He  became  a  student     he  was  released  from  that  promise,  and 

he  went  to  New  York  City. 

Thrown  into  that  crucible, 
he  fought  his  way  until, 
when  his  funds  were  about 
exhausted  and  his  spirit 
nearly  broken,  he  at  last  se- 
cured an  engagement  with  a 
small  road  company  which 
played  one-night  stands  in 
small  towns.  That  was  his 
beginning  as  an  artist  in  the 
amusement  world — a  begin- 
ning which  was  followed  by 
successes  and  failures,  vic- 
tories and  heartaches,  until 
at  last  he  became  recog- 
nized, and  was  engaged  to 
appear  in  the  support  of 
Henry  Hiller  in  the  "Great 


Walthall  is  now  head  of  his 
own  producing  organization. 


Henry  B.  Walthall  and  William 
Aaron  son,  his  personal  manager, 
estimating  how  long  it  would 
take  to  act  a  portion  of  a  scrivt. 


of  Shakespeare,  and  when 
alone  in  the  cotton  fields 
he  was  mentally  trans- 
formed into  a  Shakespear- 
ean hero,  reading  his  lines 
to  an  imagined  audience  in 
a  great  theater.  He  listened 
to  his  father's  advice  about 
farming,  and  studied  law  to  please  his 
mother,  but  through  it  all  he  was  heed- 
ing a  voice  that  was  calling  him  toward 
another  career. 

That  he  did  not  answer  the  summons 
sooner  was  due  to  but  one  thing — he 


Divide."  It  was  while  playing  in  this 
company  that  Walthall  met  James  Kirk- 
wood,  the  well-known  screen  director. 
Kirkwood  had  been  playing  in  pictures 
in  the  old  Biograph  Company,  which 
had  its  studios  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
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New  York  City,  and  when  the  season 
was  over,  he  took  Walthall  down  with 
him  to  visit  the  studio.  Here  he  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  David 
W.  Griffith;  who  asked  Walthall  to  do 
a  small  part  in  a  picture  he  was  mak- 
ing. When  the  picture  was  finished, 
Griffith  was  so  well  pleased  with  Wal- 
thall's work  that  he 
offered  him  a  place 
in  his  stock  com- 
pany. But  Wal- 
thall was  of  the 
opinion  held 
many  actors 
that  time,  and 
dined  the  offer  be- 
cause he  thought 
that  appearing  in 
pictures  was  be- 
neath the  dignity 
of  an  actor  in  the 
articulate  drama. 
The  following  sea- 
son he  rejoined 
Henry  .  Miller's 
company,  and  left 
for  Europe.  "The 
Great  Divide,"  be- 
i  n  g  strictly  a  n 
American  play, 
was  not  received 
with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  it  had  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  after  a  brief  engagement  the 
company  closed. 

Upon  his  return  to  this  country, 
through  the  persuasion  of  James  Kirk- 
wood,  Walthall  again  visited  the  Bio- 
graph  Studio  and  accepted  an  offer  to 
become  a  permanent  member  in  David 
W.  Griffith's  company.  The  phenom- 
enal success  of  Henry  B.  Walthall  from 
that  time  is  well  known  to  every  pic- 
ture fan  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Being  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  and 
endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic 
values,  success  followed  success,  until 
at  last  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  fore- 
most dramatic  delineator  of  the  screen. 


He  has  been  called  the  "Mansfield  of 
the  screen.' " 


When  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  was  in 
the  making,  he  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Griffith  to  play  the  exacting  role  of  the 
Confederate  colonel,  a  part  which  stood 
out  in  that  great  spectacle  with ,  such 
prominence  that  Mr.  Walthall  was  re- 
ferred to  by  many  of  the  foremost  crit- 
ics as  "the  Mansfield  of  the  screen." 

Some  time  ago 
Walthall  decided 
to  become  an  inde- 
pendent producing 
manager  at  the 
head  of  his  own 
organization.  That 
plan  has  become  a 
reality,  and  in  the 
future  his  will  be 
the  final  word  of 
authority  in  choos- 
ing the  stories  in 
which  he  is  to  ap- 
pear, in  selecting 
his  cast  of  players, 
and  in  the  thou- 
sand and  one  mat- 
ters which  consti- 
tute the  making  of 
a  photo  play. 

His  first  step  in 
organizing  the  new 
company    was  to 
procure  the  serv- 
ices of  Miss  Mary  Charleson,  who  had 
played  opposite  him  in  many  of  his 
greatest  successes. 

His  first  production,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  is  a  visualization  of 
"His  Robe  of  Honor,"  the  story  of  a 
shyster  lawyer  who  becomes  an  upright 
judge  through  the  influence  of  a 
woman.  He  is  now  working  on  his 
second  play,  which  is  to  be  entitled 
"Humdrum  Brown." 

And  if,  instead  of  following  the  call 
which  haunted  him  from  boyhood,  he 
had  followed  either  of  his  parents'  ad- 
vice, he  might  to-day  be  an  obscure  bar- 
rister or  an  unknown  farmer  on  a 
Southern  plantation. 


Ancient  History — Six  Years  Old 


A  tale  of  two  trusts — and  some  wild  adventures  of  the 
cut-throat  days  when  motion -picture  producing  was  new. 

By  Charles  Carter 


THE  thrills  and  dangers  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  our  country 
have  been  past  and  gone  for 
decades.  But  the  early  struggles  and 
adventures  of  the  pioneer  motion-pic- 
ture producers — some  of  them  almost 
as  thrilling  as  the  tales  of  the  frontier — 
happened  such  a  short  time  ago  that 
they  are  just  now  beginning  to  find 
their  places  in  history — ancient  history, 
six  years  old ! 

Charles  Giblyn  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  took  part  in  these  early  struggles. 
He  doesn't  look  like  a  pioneer.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  that  suggested 
the  type  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  as 
he  related  some  of  this  ancient  history 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  though  it 
sounded  like  a  tale  which  should  have 
been  told  by  a  venerable  graybeard. 

Think  of  it  !  Giblyn  was  making  pic- 
tures at  a  time  when  two  alternatives 
confronted  an  actor  unable  to  obtain  a 
stage  engagement — to  be  a  picture 
player  or  a  burglar.  The  two  had  about 
equal  standing  in  society,  according  to 
Giblyn.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  and 
although  he  had  met  with  success  on 
the  stage  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently gratifying  to  most  players  to 
prevent  them  from  wandering  into  pas- 
tures new,  he  felt  the  lure  of  the  open. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  that  we 
were  more  or  less  outcasts  in  our  own 
profession,"  said  Giblyn,  "which  caused 
the  various  organizations  to  conduct 
their  business  the  way  they  did.  The 
stories  of  the  early  days  in  the  film 
industry  read  like  pages  from  the  ex- 
ploits of  Captain  Kidd.    The  producer 


of  pictures  was  compelled  to  organize 
his  retainers  like  an  ancient  feudal  lord, 
and  to  guard  his  operations  with  all  the 
elaborate  defences  of  a  city  in  a  state  of 
siege.  True,  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
being  killed,  or  even  of  any  shots  fired 
with  deadly  intent.  But  the  spectacle 
of  armed  guards  patroling  the  property 
was  a  familiar  one,  and  of  course  there 
were  innumerable  instances  of  physical 
combat  which  were  sanguinary  enough, 
if  not  fatal. 

"It  was  with  much  the  sensation 
which  I  imagine  is  experienced  by  a 
gang  of  anarchists  plotting  to  blow  up 
a  few  czars  that  I  met  several  capital- 
ists about  ten  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  discussed  with  them  a  proposition 
to  establish  a  motion-picture  studio.  At 
that  period  there  were  good  reasons  for 
this  secrecy  beside .  the  idea  that  we 
were  disgracing  ourselves.  In  those 
days,  when  the  field  was  small,  the  es- 
tablished concerns  took  the  attitude  that 
any  new  one  was  like  a  little  dog  trying 
to  steal  a  piece  of  the  bacon  which  was 
hardly  enough  to  go  around.  So  they 
were  always  waiting  to  smite  the  new- 
comer in  his  most  vital  spot. 

"It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  producing  plants  about  Los  Angeles 
in  those  days  were  called  'camps.'  They 
were  armed  camps,  too. 

"Selig  and  Pathe,  both  children  of 
the  trust,  were  among  the  first  com- 
panies on  the  ground.  Another  was  the 
Bison,  an  independent  concern,  owned 
by  Kessell  and  Baumann.  This  was  the 
parent  of  the  present  Kay-Bee,  the 
name  adopted  after  the  Universal  ab- 
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"//  was  with  a  sensation  akin  to  that  of  a  plotting 
anarchist  that  I  wet  some  capitalists  to  confer  about 
establishing  a  motion-picture  studio?' 


sorbed  the  Bison  and  its  trade-mark. 
We  had  to  be  independents,  too,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  couldn't  get  into 
any  trust. 

"The  one  fact  to  which  I  want  to 
'point  with  pride'  is  that  our  modest 
concern,  which  we  called  the  Fox — for 
the  obvious  reason  that  if  we  hadn't 
been  foxy  we  couldn't  have  existed — 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  really  big 
stage  star  to  the  picture  public.  McKee 
Rankin  drifted  into  Los  Angeles,  and 
at  our  request  promised  to  convince  Nat 
Goodwin  that  pictures  were  legitimate. 
I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,  but  he  did. 
It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  argu- 
ment on  both  sides,  a  classic  debate 
equal  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  duel.  We 
paid  Mr.  Goodwin  five  thousand  dollars 


to  p  1  a  y  in 
'Nathan 
Hale.'  It 

was  a  fabu- 
lous sum  in 
those  days. 
To  -  day  an 
expenditure 
of  that  sort 
i  n  moving 
pictures  i  s 
paid  out  of 
the  petty 
cash. 

"  W  h  e  n 
Mr.  Good- 
win saw  the  scenario 
he    said    we  had 
ruined  the  play.  He 
missed   all   the  big 
speeches,    and  was 
extremely  pessimis- 
tic about  the  whole 
affair.    But  we  had 
his  promise  to  see  it 
through,    and    w  e 
went  ahead.    We  found  a  secluded  spot 
7  in   the   hills,   and   built   our  scenery 
iV»e Haround  a  dancing  platform  of  the  Play- 
/  -ers  Country  Club.    Then  our  troubles 
began. 

"The  trust,  so  called — I'll  omit  the 
name  of  the  company,  because  what 
happened  in  those  days  was  largely  the 
result  of  general  conditions — took  the 
position  that  everything  pertaining  to 
the  making  of  pictures  belonged  to  it 
by  divine  right,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore justified  in  taking  whatever  steps 
seemed  necessary  to  keep  interlopers 
out  of  the  field.  The  trust  detectives 
were  everywhere. 

"Our  first  intimation  that  we  were 
under  the  ban  was  the  news  that  a  man 
named  Kelly  had  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  boasted  that  he  would  have 
all  the  non-trust  men  in  jail  or  out  of 
business  within  three  months.  We 
hired  six  cowboys — not  the  kind  you 
see  in  pictures  to-day.  but  real  ones, 
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just  off  the  range — and  had  them 
sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs.  These 
men  knew  but  one  fear,  and  this  was 
that  there  would  be  no  fighting.  We 
stationed  them  as  outposts,  keeping  one 
as  a  bodyguard  for  the  camera  man  and 
his  machine. 

"One  incident  gives  an  idea  of  the 
excitement  under  which  we  worked. 
We  had  no  dark  room,  and  the  camera 
man  had  to  change  his  rolls  in  a  chang- 
ing bag  in  an  improvised  dark  room. 
He  used  to  go  under  the  clubhouse  of 
the  Players  Club  for  this  purpose.  One 


an  emissary  of  the  trust  with  sinister 
designs. 

''Our  precautions  were  so  complete 
that  Kelly  was  kept  away  from  our  lot, 
and  eventually  we  finished  the  picture. 
In  course  of  time  the  courts  held  that 
the  trust  was  assuming  a  great  deal  in 
claiming  ownership  of  various  patents. 
Later  the  Sherman  law  hit  them  an- 
other wallop,  and  the  days  of  the  trust 
ended. 

"Another  typical  incident  was  an  oc- 
casion when  something  went  wrong 
with  the  camera.    We  took  it  to  a  ma- 


Ci  We  hired  six  fighting  cowboys, 
one  of  whom  was  detailed  as  a 
bodyguard  for  the  camera  man/' 


day  he  went  into  the  silences  to  change 
the  'film,  and  he  heard  a  sound  in  the 
darkness.  Some  one  was  crawling  to- 
ward him  in  the  black  hole.  He  yelled 
for  help.  His  cowboy  bodyguard 
jerked  the  door  open,  and  stood  with 
gun  in  hand,  ready  to  shoot.  Then  they 
discovered  that  a  venerable  dog  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  house  to  get  out 
of  the  sun,  and  had  come  within  an  ace 
of  losing  his  life  as  a  suspect  of  being 


chine  shop,  and  the  man,  who  at  first 
seemed  to  understand  all  about  it,  after 
taking  it  apart  and  putting  us  off  from 
time  to  time,  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
We  found  the  hand  of  the  trust  here 
again ;  the  man  had  been  'reached/  We 
managed  to  make  the  repairs  ourselves, 
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"  We  took  our  camera  to  a 
machine  shop  But  the  ma- 
chinist had  been  'reached,' 
and  we  finally  had  to  repair 
it  ourselves." 


and  started  to  work  again.  Then  we 
had  trouble  with  our  laboratory.  We 
established  a  small  dark  room  and  put 
a  man  in  charge  who  seemed  intelligent 
and  willing.  Things  began  to  go  wrong 
with  our  film.  It  was  never  good  after 
it  was  developed.  We  investigated  our 
man,  and  found  he  was  a  trust  hench- 
man. WTe  would  engage  actors  for  cer- 
tain parts,  and  after  they  had  played 
half  of  their  scenes  they  would  decide 
to  abandon  pictures.  They  would  leave 
us  flat,  and  we  would  have  to  get  some 
cne  else  to  do  their  scenes  over  again. 
Later  we  would  find  the  renegades 
working  for  the  trust. 


"There  were  two 
trusts  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak — the 
original  one  and  the 
independents,  who 
called  themselves 
the  Sales  Company. 
Both  used  about  the 
same  kind  of  tactics. 
At  length  the  war 
between  the  two 
simmered  down,  and 
the  independents, 
wearying  of  the 
peaceful  existence, 
started  a  row  among 
•  themselves.  The 
Universal  had  taken 
over  the  New  York  Mo- 
tion  Picture  Company, 
and  the  latter  subse- 
quently decided  to  with- 
draw. This  precipitated 
the  big,  historical, 
pitched  battle  when  the 
Universal  tried  to  take 
possession  by  force  of 
the  property  of  the  New 
York  Motion  Picture 
Company.  That  was  the 
time  when  the  late  Fred 
Mace,  carefully  conceal- 
ing his  propensities  for 
comedy,  sat  in  front  of 
the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Com- 
pany's office  with  a  rifle  across  his 
knees,  and  dared  any  one  to  enter.  Fi- 
nally the  Universal,  which  was  the  gen- 
eral family  name  of  the  affiliation,  did 
gain  access  to  the  safe,  and  found  it 
empty. 

"Those  were  the  stirring  days,  but 
eventually  the  situation  was  remedied 
by  the  increased  demand  for  pictures. 
The  competition  still  goes  on,  but  it  is 
done  in  the  office  of  the  manipulator. 
The  gunfighting  days  have  gone  for- 
ever, and  the  bloodless  battles  of  the 
Hollywood  hills  are  now  a  matter  of 
nncient  history." 


One  of  Miss 
Glaum' s  rules  is 
to  appear  to  the 
eye  as  a  gor- 
geous beauty 
to  be  a  peacock, 
not  a  snake. 


How  to  be  Naughty 

Louise  Glaum  offers  ten  com- 
mandments and  other  pointers. 

Bv  Arthur  Garvin,  Jr. 


K  I  ^  HE  brown  eyes  had 
a  look  as  demure  as 
those  of  a  Puritan 
maiden,  and  the  smiling  lips 
that   went   with   the  eyes 
were  quite  as  guileless.  Al- 
together,    Miss  Louise 
Glaum — dressed  in  a  dark 
walking  suit,  surmounted  with  a  high 
collar  and  topped  by  a  black  velvet 
tam-o'-shanter — presented  a  picture  :as 
far  removed  from  my  notion  of  a  siren 
as  anything  L  could  imagine. 

We  were  sitting  over  our  coffee  in 
the  dining  room  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous centers  of  'naughty"  bohemian 
life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City.  It  was  Miss 
Glaum's  first  visit  in  person  to  the 
naughty  metropolis.  She  had  come  to 
study  types.  . 

"It's  quite  amazing  how  you  do  it,"  I 
said,  giving  voice  to  my  thoughts.  The 
brown  eyes,  which  had  been  scanning 
the  persons  seated  at  the  other  tables, 
turned  toward jne  questioningly. 
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"I  mean,"  I  hastened  to  explain, 
"how  you  are  able  to  transform  your- 
self the  way  you  do.  You  don't  in  the 
least  impress  one  " 


"As  a  vampire  ?"  she  broke  in,  with  a 
laugh.  "Do  you  know,  if  I  really 
wanted  to  be  a  siren  off  the  stage — 
which  I'm  sure  I  don't — I  should  try,  I 
think,  to  give  people  the  impression,  so 
far  as  possible,  that  I  was  not  one." 

"Then  the  secret  of  being  naughty," 
I  began. 

"Is  summed  up  in  one  word,"  she  re- 
plied. "It's  a  very  expressive  word, 
and  one  that  you  hear  a  good  deal  now- 
adays.   It's  'camouflage.'  " 

I  nodded,  though  I   was  not  con- 
vinced. 

"Well,  judg- 
ing by  the 

Louise  Glaum  with  her  mother 


that  I  can  see  right  from  this  table,"  I 
replied,-  "they  ought  to  go  to  France 
and  take  lessons  in  this  camouflage  busi- 
ness—if  your  theory  is  correct." 

"I'm  afraid  they'd  have  to  if  they 
were  going  to  appear  on  the  screen," 
Miss  Glaum  replied.  "I've  never  seen 
a  siren  yet- in  real  life  that  I  could  use 
as  a  model.  I  experimented  on  one 
once.;  I  had  her  come  to  see  me.  But, 
oh,  dear,  she  wouldn't  do  at  all — though 


scenery  car- 
ried by  some 
of   the  sirens 


she  was  clever  enough  to  borrow  ten 
dollars  from  me  before  she  got  away. 
She  certainly  didn't  follow  the  rules  for 
a  stage  siren." 

"Then  there  are  certain  set  rules  ?" 
"Yes — the  ten  commandments." 
"The   ten   commandments?"    I  ex- 
claimed. 


selecting  material  for  some 
of  her  striking  ,  ""working"  - 
clothes.  Miss  Glaum' s 
mother  is  one  of 
her  best  advisers 
in   her   art  of 
being  naughty. 
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="Oh;  not  the  ones  you  are  thinking  of.  These 
are  the  ten  commandments  of  a  siren,  of  which  I 
am  the  author.  I  began  working  them  out  for 
myself  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  first  began  playing 
siren- parts.  Before  that  I  had  no  ideas,  whatso- 
ever on  the  subject.  You  see,  I  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  Maryland,  and  my  early  career  on 
the  stage  and  screen  was  confined  to  ingenue  and 
straight  dramatic  roles." 

'"And  these  commandments  of  yours?"  I  asked. 

''They  run  something  like  this,"  she  replied, 
counting  them  off  on  her  fingers  as  she  recited 
them  to  me.  The  commandments — which  she 
afterward  wrote  out  for  me — run  as  follows  : 

1.  W  ear  gowns  that  suggest  rather  than  reveal. 

2.  Appeal  to  the  eye  by  gorgeous  beauty ;  be  a 
peacock — not  a  snake. 

3.  Throw  a  veil  of  mystery  about  the  character. 

4.  Be  ingratiating,  smiling,  seductive,  never  cold 
or  disdainful  except  on  rare  occasion. 

5.  Be  subtle  always;  the  obvious  siren  frightens 
her  victim  away. 

6.  Be  essentially  feminine ;  a  touch  of  the  in- 
genue relieves  suspicion  and  softens  the  por- 
traiture. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 

points  in  vam- 
p  ir  ing  is 
gowns.  Louise 
Glaum  plans 
her  own  cos- 
tumes, and  is 
here  seen  scru- 
tinizing some 
of  her  spidery 
designs. 


7.  You,  may 
fly  into  a  pic- 
turesque rage, 
but  never  show 
irritability,  and 
above  all,  don't 


nag 


Miss  Glaum  in 
her  impressive 


8.  Smoke  ciga- 
rettes occasionally, 
but  do  so  grace- 
fully. 

9.  Be  a  picture 
always,  in  gestures, 
postures,  gowns, 
and  manner. 

10.  Be  original ; 
always  appear  to 
be  different  from 
all  other  women. 

"Now  you  see,  I 
think,  what  I  mean 
by   saying   that  a 

Below,  an  illustration 
that  the  dress  which 
completely  hides  the 
figure  is  more  effective 
than  one  which  dis- 
closes. 


m 


Louise  considers  her  mammy  safe  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
many  of  the  inviolable  secrets  of  the  seductress'  dressing  room. 

screen  siren  must  use  camouflage.  She  has  to  be 
a  supersiren,  skillful,  subtle,  attractive  enough  to 
hold  the  admiration  of  an  audience. 

"Gowns,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
kind  of  role  which  demands  so  much  care  and 
thought  and  originality  as  vampire  roles.  It's  no 
easy  matter  to  these  suggestive  and  yet  not  im- 
modest creations.  One  of  the  most  startling:  ones 
I  ever  wore  was  the  devil  gown,  in  "The  Wolf 
Woman."  In  none  of  my  vampire  plays,  by  the 
way,  have  I  ever  revealed  an  inch  of  my  stocking 
above  my  ankle. 

"I  get  a  good  deal  of  assistance  in  selecting  my 
gowns.  I  design  them  myself.  My  mother  helps 
me  plan  them,  and  my  sister,  who  is  a  modiste, 
sees  to  the  making  of  them.  You've  no  idea  how 
hard  we  work. 
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"Yampiring  may  be  very  easily  over- 
done/' she  went  on.  "That's  one  thing 
I  try  to  avoid — though  it  isn't  always 
possible.  You  have  to  play  the  part 
you're  given,  and,  as  I  have  an  unfail- 
ing sense  of  humor,  I  have  sometimes 
had  to  smile  at  the  character  I  was 
representing.  I  don't  mind  playing  an 
erring  woman,  but  I  like  it  much  better 
if  she  has  a  few  human  touches  about 
her — a  few  redeeming  traits. 

"And,  after  all — weren't  all  of  the 
really  great  temptresses  of  history — I 
don't  know  so  much  about  Potiphar's 
wife  'and  Delilah,  but  Cleopatra,  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  Du  Barry — 
weren't  they  all  very  human,  and  very, 
very  subtle  and  skillful?" 

I  nodded.  "Their  reputations  were 
shocking,  but  their  descriptions  were 
alluring,"  I  replied. 

'T  think  I've  learned  a  good  deal 
from  reading  about  them,"  she  went  on. 
"And  here  I  want  to  tell  you  a  queer 
incident.  I  was  sitting,  not  long  ago, 
in  a  restaurant — somewhat  like  this  one 
— in  another  city.  As  I  was  leaving,  a 
girl  came  up  to  me.  She  was  unmis- 
takably a  siren,  and  a  stranger  to  me, 
I  thought. 

"  "Don't  you  remember  me,  Miss 
Glaum?'  she  asked.  I  had  to  confess 
that  I  didn't.  Why,  I  played  in  the 
same  company  with  you  once,'  she  said. 


She  named  the  company,  and  then  I 
remembered  her.  She  had  always 
played  sweet,  pretty  parts.  She  told  me 
how  she  had  drifted  into  her  present 
condition.  She  had  learned  that 
vamping  didn't  pay.  I  thought  of  the 
irony  of  it,  that  the  girl  who  had  ap- 
peared in  beautiful  roles  had  become  an 
unhappy  siren.  I,  known  as  a  screen 
vampire  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  was  quite  successful,  re- 
spectable, and  happy. 

"For,  remember  all  I've  told  you 
refers  to  the  siren  of  the  screen.  As  to 
how  far  my  commandments  would  ap- 
ply in  real  life,  I'm  sure  I've  very  little 
idea.  I  believe  you  said  that  I  did  not 
impress  you  as  a  siren.  So  far  as  a 
real-life  seductress  is  concerned  " 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  a  table 
beside  a  palm  tree  where,  under  a  red, 
shaded  light,  sat  a  man  and  a  girl.  The 
girl  wore  a  lavender  coat  and  a  yellow 
picture  hat  surmounted  with  ostrich 
plumes.  Even  from  where  we  sat  her 
make-up  was  nearly  as  obvious  as  that 
of  a  chorus  girl  viewed  from  a  front- 
row  orchestra  seat. 

Miss  Glaum's  lips  puckered  into  a 
faint  little  smile  as  she  watched  the 
languid  beauty  across  the  room  gazing 
into  the  eyes  of  her  dinner  companion, 
who  was  fat,  bald,  and  fifty,  or  there- 
abouts. 

"So  far  as  a  real-life  seductress  is 
concerned,"  said  Miss  Glaum, 
"she  could  probably  tell  you  more 
about  that." 


Rose  of  the  World 


A  story  of  a  prince,  a  dragon,  and  a 
sleeping  beauty,  who  woke  at  last. 

By  M.  Leon 


THERE  is  no  heat  like  the  heat 
of  India.  It  rises  in  clouds,  the 
"incense  of  Hades"  as  one  writer 
has  called  it,  and  even  in  the  hills — 
the  hills  to  which  the  Englishman  domi- 
ciled in  India  always  sends  his  family 
during  the  hot  Aveather — it  is  almost 
unendurable  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Therefore,  it  was  with  eyes  of  aston- 
ished roundness  that  Aspasia  Cunning- 
ham, less  formally  known  as  "Baby," 
saw  a  horse  and  rider  rounding  the 
curve  of  the  road  leading  to  the  house 
in  which  she  lived. 

She  raised  herself  on  one  plump  el- 
bow— since,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Anglo-Indian  society,  she  was  taking 
her  siesta — and  listened.  Yes,  the  man 
was  a  gentleman ;  he  had  a  charming 
voice  as  he  asked  for  Lady  Rosamund 
Gerardine.  She  sprang  in  haste  from 
the  couch  in  the  alcove,  forgetful  of 
the  heat. 

"Show  the  gentleman  in  here,  Saif," 
she  called  to  the  native  butler. 

In  a  moment  she  was  confronted  by 
a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  hand- 
some head  and  piercing  eyes.  Baby 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  charming 
assumption  of  age  and  poise. 

"I  think  I  heard  you  give  your  name 
as  Major  Raymond  Bethune,"  she  said, 
"and  I  know  you  came  to  see  my  aunt, 
Lady  Gerardine.  She  is  resting  now, 
but  she  will  be  down  in  a  minute.  I  am 
Aspasia  Cunningham,  but  every  one 
calls  me  'Baby.'  " 

"I  think  they — every  one — take 
rather  a  liberty,  don't  you?"  asked 
Major  Bethune.  smiling.    He  had  laid 


aside  his  pith  helmet,  but  the  rim  it 
had  made  on  his  forehead  gave  him  a 
distinguished  look,  Baby  thought.  Sud- 
denly she  clasped  her  hands  and  gave  a 
little  squeal  of  delight. 

"Oh,"  she  cried  hastily,  "you  are  not 
Major  Bethune  of  the  "'Guides,'  are  you, 
the  great  friend  of  my  dear  dead  uncle, 
Captain  Harry  English  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  am,"  admitted  the 
major. 

Aspasia  gazed  at  him  with  delighted 
candor. 

"Do  you  know  my  Aunt  Rosamund  ?" 
she  queried.  "She  is  the  most  beautiful 
person  in  the  world,  I  think." 

Major  Bethune's  face  stiffened. 

"I  think  she  must  be  verv  beautiful," 
he  said  coldly,  "for  every  one  says  so, 
but  "    He  paused,  sighing. 

"I  know  why  you  sigh,"  said  Aspasia 
sweetly.  "It  is  because  you  do  not  un- 
derstand how  she  could  have  married 
so  soon  after  LTncle  Harry's  death,  and 
a  man  so  much  older,  and" — with  a  lit- 
tle giggle — "uglier  than  she.  I  used 
to  wonder,  myself,  but  I  understand  it. 
now.  Aunt  Rosamund  always  seems 
to  me  like  a  beautiful  princess.  She 
did  not  wake  up  until  the  prince  was 
slain  by  the  dragon,  and  then  the 
dragon  swallowed  her  before  she  real- 
ized it.  I  really  don't  think  that  Aunt 
Rosamund  even  knows  that  Sir  Arthur 
is  a  dragon. 

The  major  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "that  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  is  all  that  he  should 
be,  in  the  way  of  kindness,  but  per- 
haps "      He  hesitated  a  moment. 
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You  sigh  because  you  do  not  understand  how  she  could  have  married  so  soon  after 

Uncle  Harry's  death,"'  said  Aspasia. 


"That  is  a  very  happy  thought  of  yours, 
Miss  Baby,  speaking  of  Harry  English 
as  a  prince;  he  was  a  prince,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word." 

"And  so  brave,"  said  Baby,  with  awe. 
"I  was  - in  England — I  had  not  come 
out  here — then,  but  I  cried  when  I 
heard  how  he  had  been  killed,  and  how 
splendidly  he  had  behaved.  Do  you 
know,  I  believe  Aunt  Rosamund  has 
only  recently  realized  what  a  prince  she 
lost.  I  think  she  has  bitterly  regretted, 
of  late,  that  this  knowledge  came  to 
her  too  late." 

She  stopped.  Through  the  open  door 
they  could  see  Lady  Rosamund  ap- 
proach. Prepared  as  he  had  been  for 
the  sight  of  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  India,  Major  Bethune  drew  a  long 
breath   at   the   sight   of   her.  Lady 


Rosamund  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twenty-seven.  She  looked  no 
more  than  twenty-three. 

"Major  Bethune,  this  is  an  unex- 
pected pleasure,"  she  said,  extending 
her  hand.  "I  had  always  hoped  to  meet 
you,  but  chance  has  never  favored  us. 
Won't  you  be  seated?" 

"Lady  Rosamund,  I  have  come  to 
ask  you  for  a  favor,"  Major  Bethune 
said,  after  they  had  chatted  a  few  mo- 
ments. "I  want  to  write  the  life  and 
memoirs  of  your  late  husband,  Captain 
Harry  English,  and  I  have  come  to  beg 
you  to  lend  me  his  diary  and  his  letters 
and  papers." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  before 
him,  white-faced  and  trembling.  "I 
cannot  let  you  have  them,"  she  said ; 
"not  even  for  a  little  while.   They  were 
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brought  to  me  with  the  news  of  his 
death.,  and  I  shall  never  let  them  out  of 
my  possession." 

"But  think,  Lady  Rosamund,  they 
belong,  too,  to  his  country..  Harry  was 
a  gallant  soldier.  He  died  doing  his 
dutv.  His  whole  life  is  a  lesson  to  us. 
Is  that  patriotic?" 

"I  could  not  do  it.  no  matter  what 
your  arguments  are,"  said  Rosamund. 
She  stood  for  a  second  more  in  silence. 


sixty,  who  was  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  province,  and"  the  husband  of  Rosa- 
mund. He  smiled  genially  upon  Major 
Bethune,  pronounced  himself  delighted 
to  meet  that  distinguished  soldier,  and 
insisted  that  he  stay  to  dine.  ''Of 
course  I  will  persuade  Lady  Rosa- 
mund," he  said.  "Women  need  coax- 
ing, and  a  firm  hand.  But  you  shall 
have  everything  you  require  for  your 
task. 


"They  were  brought  to  me  with  the  news  of  his  death,"  Lady  Rosamund  said. 


and  then  rushed  from  the  room.  Major 
Bethune.  in  distress,  looked  at  Babv. 

"What  is  it  ?"  said  he. 

''I  don't  know,"  said  Baby  practi- 
cally. "Perhaps  it's  the  heat.  It  acts 
all  kinds  of  ways,  you  know.  If  you 
take  my  advice,"  said  she,  "you  will 
ask  Sir  Arthur  to  get  Rosamund  to 
lend  you  the  diary  and  the  letters.  He 
is  awfully  good-natured,  and  he'll  do  it 
like  a  shot.    Here  he  is  now.    Wait !" 

She  flitted  across  the  hall,  and  pres- 
ently returned  accompanied  by  the 
good-natured-looking     gentleman  of 


Sir  Arthur  followed  his  wife  out  onto 
the  little  balcony  surrounding  the  draw- 
ing-room, after  dinner,  and  in  a  low 
voice  made  his  request : 

"Rosamund,  my  darling  girl,  Major 
Bethune  is  a  very  splendid  soldier,  and 
he  can  do  much  for  me  in  quelling  the 
native  riots.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
in  this.  Bring  out  the  box  with  the 
diary  and  the  letters,  and  give  them 
to  him,  like  a  good  wife.  It  will  dis- 
please me  very  seriously  if  you  refuse." 

Rosamund  looked  at  her  husband 
with  a  startled  air.    For  a  moment  it 
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almost  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to 
say  something;  then  she  nodded  her 
head.  She  had  long  since  learned  that 
it  was  expedient  to  obey  her  husband, 
since  he  looked  upon  her  merely  as  a 
possession,  and  not  as  a  thinking  and 
leasoning  human  being.  Slipping  from 
under  his  hand,  that  would  have  fallen 
in  a  caress  on  her  shoulder,  she  went 
to  get  the"  letters. 

Slowly,  how  slowly  she  carried  the 
casket  containing  them  down  the  stairs. 
With  every  step  her  heart  seemed  to 
grow  heavier,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Blindly  she  passed  into  the  lovely  room 
where  her  husband  and  her  guests 
awaited  her  and  held  out  the  carved 
box  to  Bethune.    But  before  he  could 


take  it  from  her  she  gasped  and  fell 
at  his  feet,  fainting. 

All  was  confusion.  Baby  turned  re- 
proachful eyes  upon  Sir  Arthur. 

"You  haven't  a  bit  of  tact,  Uncle  Ar- 
thur," she  exclaimed,  "making  that 
poor  child  do  things  she  doesn't  want 
to,  in  this  heat !  You  shan't  have  the 
letters  now,  so  there !"  and  she  seized 
the  box  and  held  it  tightly,  while  her 
hearers  succored  poor  Rosamund. 

It  was  weeks  before  Lady  Rosamund 
was  herself  again.  No  one  mentioned 
the  casket  to  her,  no  one  even  spoke 
the  major's  name.  But,  looking  from 
her  window  one  day,  she  saw  Baby  re- 
turning from  a  ride  in  the  early  morn- 
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She  had  been  a  sleeping  princess,  never  waking,  even  on  that  morning  when  he  came 

to  say  good-by. 
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ing,  accompanied  by  this  faithful  friend 
of  her  first  husband. 

"Be  sure  to  take  care  of  your  aunt," 
were  the  words  she  heard  him  say,  as 
he  helped  Baby  to  dismount  before  the 
door. 

"The  doctor  says  she  must  go  to  Eng- 
land for  a  rest,"  said  Baby. 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  Rosamund  bent 
forward  and  waved  her  hand  from  the 
window. 

"Bring  the  major  in  to  luncheon, 
Babv !"  she  called.  "I  want  to  talk  with 
him.'" 

Quite  gravely,  when  the  meal  was 
ended,  Rosamund  led  the  way  to  her 
little  boudoir. 

"Major  Bethune,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that — the  book,  Harry's  memoirs — 
shall  be  done.  I  shall  write  my  part 
of  his  life,  the  things  we  did  together, 
and  then  send  you  the  diary  and  what 
I  have  written.  I  can  do  much  of  this 
on  the  way  to  England.  I  start  next 
week." 

"And  so  do  I !"  cried  the  major.  "I 
get  leave  then,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years.  It  is  wonderful  luck,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  be  free  when  you  are  work- 
ing on  the  book,  too.  I  thank  you,  Lady 
Rosamund,  from  my  heart,  and  Harry 
would  thank  you,  too." 

"Don't."  cried  Rosamund  faintly, 
"don't!" 

Sir  Arthur,  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremony — for  he  never  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor— accompanied  the  party  to  Bom- 
bay. He  had  to  remain  in  India  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  but  hoped  soon  to 
join  Lady  Rosamund  in  England.  In 
the  interval,  he  commended  her  to  the 
care  of  the  gallant  major. 

On  the  voyage,  Bethune  learned 
many  things.  Rosamund,  instead  of  a 
beautiful  abstraction,  became  a  living 
and  breathing  woman,  with  a  sorrow 
that  he  felt,  though  he  might  not  share 
it.    He  realized  that  she  had  learned 


too  late  that  her  love  for  Harry  Eng- 
lish was  the  love  of  her  life,  and  his 
pity  for  her  was  profound,  since  she 
was  tied  to  ponderous,  pompous  Sir 
Arthur.  She  had  indeed  been  the  sleep- 
ing princess,  as  Baby  had  said,  never 
waking  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
prince,  even  on  that  morning  when  he 
came  to  her  room  to  say  good-by — the 
last  time  she  ever  saw  him.  For  he 
knew  that  while  Harry  English  was 
alive  his  young  wife  had  never  loved 
him,  though  he  had  loved  her  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul. 

Rosamund  had  been  at  Saltwoods, 
the  manor  house  given  to  her  by  Harry 
English's  mother,  for  a  few  weeks, 
going  over  his  letters  and  writing  her 
part  of  the  book,  when  Major  Bethune 
asked  permission  to  run  up  for  a  day. 
He  saw  the  great  change  in  Rosamund 
after  having  lived  in  close  communion 
with  her  dead  husband — as  it  had 
seemed — in  his  letters.  While  they 
were  talking,  Baby  brought  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  Arthur,  who  said  that  he 
would  soon  arrive  with  her  Aunt  As- 
pasia.  However,  the  first  to  arrive  was 
Saif-u-din,  the  native  secretary  of  the 
governor.  It  was  soon  noticeable  that 
Saif-u-din  was  contemptuous  of  Jani, 
Rosamund's  Hindu  servant.  That  was 
generally  ascribed  to  their  difference  in 
caste,  nevertheless  it  made  Baby  sus- 
picious. One  day  she  overheard  Jani 
warn  Saif  not  to  bring  any  more  trou- 
ble upon  his  mistress,  for  his  people 
had  brought  her  the  sorrow  of  her  life, 
already. 

"What  sorrow?"  asked  Saif. 

"The  death  of  her  most  honorable 
husband,"  replied  Jani.  Saif  laughed 
noiselessly,  and  Baby  felt  that  perhaps 
Sir  Arthur's  frequent  talk  of  an  up- 
rising among  the  natives  back  in  his 
province  in  India  was  not  all  idle  talk. 
She  confided  her  fear  that  Saif  was  a 
spy  sent,  by  Sir  Arthur  to  make  trouble 
for  Major  Bethune.  She  had  fallen 
deeply 'in  love  with  the  major,  though 
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he  had  eyes  and  thoughts  only  for  Rosa- 
mund. 

On  this  day  Rosamund  had  come  to 
the  part  in  Captain  Harry's  diary  that 
told  how  he  led  a  forlorn  hope  into 
action.  It  spoke  of  being  unable  to  re- 
cover the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  of  the  awful  tortures  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  Rosamund,  weeping 
wildly,  did  not  hear  the  sounds  of  ar- 
rival below,  until  Baby  rushed  in  with 
the  news  that  Sir  Arthur  and  Aunt  As- 
pasia  had  arrived. 

"Baby,  don't  let  them  see  me  like 
this !"  Rosamund  cried.  "Make  some 
excuse  for  me."  Sir  Arthur,  crazy  to 
see  his  beautiful  wife  after  his  long  ab- 
sence, at  last  noticed  that  Major  Be- 
thune  could  not  help  turning  his  eyes 
toward  the  door  to  watch  for  Rosa- 
mund, and  that  Saif,  his  secretary,  was 
acting  very  queerly.  This  made  him 
fear  that  Rosamund  was  in  love  with 
the  major. 

At  last  Rosamund  entered.  She  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  more  gay 
than  Sir  Arthur  had  ever  seen  her.  But 
no  one  knew  what  she  suffered  that 
night  at  dinner.  Seated  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  she  could  only  remember 
what  Harry  English  had  suffered  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  At  las';  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Feigning  illness,  she 
excused  herself  and  hurried  to  her 
room.    Sir  Arthur  followed  her. 

"My  darling,  my  little  wonder  lady," 
he  said,  "what  is  it?" 

Without  knowing  it,  he  used  the  very 
words  that  Harry  English  had  written 
in  his  journal  as  a  question  why  Rosa- 
mund did  not  love  him.  In  terror,  she 
turned  on  him,  and  told  him  that  their 
marriage  was  a  mockery. 

"Arthur,  I  am  still  Harry's  wife  in 
thought !"  she  cried  despairingly.  "You 
must  leave  my  room,  I  cannot  have  you 
here !" 

Sir  Arthur,  half  demented,  ran  down 
the  stairs. 

"Baby,"    he    said    hurriedly,  "your 


poor  aunt  is  sick.  Go  to  her,  take  your 
Aunt  Aspasia,  take  every  one  who  is 
any  use !    I — I  shall  go  crazy,  I  think." 

"Aunt  Aspasia,"  says  Baby,  "go  to 
Uncle  Arthur,  will  you?  You  under- 
stand him  better  than  any  one  else. 
Rosamund  has  said  something  to  hurt 
him,  I  think.  I'll  go  to  her,  you  look 
after  him." 

All  through  the  night  Rosamund  lay 
moaning  and  shuddering.  Baby  was 
with  her,  but  troubled  because  of  the 


A  change  nad  come  over  Rosamund,  after  having 
lived  in  communion  with  her  dead  hus- 
band, through  his  letters. 


native  secretary,  Saif.  She  thought  she 
would  go  and  see  if  his  door  was  closed, 
and,  opening  the  door  to  Rosamund's 
room,  almost  fell  upon  Saif's  prostrate 
body.  He  had  slept  all  the  night  as 
Rosamund's  guard,  at  her  door. 

"And  the  honorable  mem-sahib?"  he 
asks. 

Something  in  the  fine  quality  of  his 
voice  arrested  Baby.  She  looked  at 
him  searchingly. 

"The  mem-sahib  is  better,"  she  said 
coolly.  Where,  she  wondered,  did  a  na- 
tive learn  to  speak  like  an  Englishman? 

Jani  came  shuffling  to  the  door.  In 
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his  hand  he  held  a  burning  brazier,  and 
he  begged  a  dignified  admission  to  the 
room  of  the  mem-sahib.  He  would  say 
prayers  for  her,  he  said.  Reluctantly 
Baby  admitted  him,  and  the  man  in- 
toned low  chants  for  Rosamund's  re- 
turn to  health.  In  vain  Baby  struggled 
against  sleep,  but  just  as  her  eyes  were 
closing  she  heard  a  noise,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  the  door  open  and  Harry  Eng- 
lish enter.  She  thought  she  was  dream- 
ing, and  was  about  to  cry  out,  when 
Major  Bethune  beckoned  to  her  from 
the  doorway. 

"Baby,"  he  whispered,  "Harry  Eng- 
lish is  alive.  I  was  dreaming  of  the 
garrison  during  a  siege,  when  suddenly 
my  door  opened,  and  in  glided  Saif.  He 
came  to  my  bedside  and  stood  looking 
down  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  then  he 
said  in  his  old  voice :  'Raymond,  I  am 
Harry/  He  pulled  off  his  turban,  and 
I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  The  moment  he  had 
shaved  off  his  beard,  there  was  the  old 
Harry  back  again." 

"But  why,"  said  Baby,  bewildered, 
"why  did  he  do  it?" 

"Since  his  wife  had  never  shown  any 
affection  for  him,  he  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  disappear.  He  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  natives,  and  every 
one  thought  him  dead.  He  was  too  un- 
happy to  want  to  come  back,  at  first ; 
but,  later,  he  could  not  keep  away  from 
Lady  Rosamund.  He  said  if  she  were 
happy  with  Sir  Arthur  he  would  never 
have  shown  himself.  But  to-night,  ly- 
ing outside  her  door  and  hearing  her 
calling  for  'Harry,  Harry !'  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy !"  said  Baby. 
And,  almost  unconsciously,  it  seemed, 
she  cuddled  up  in  Major  Bethune's 
arms.  He  looked  down  at  her,  and  sud- 
denly he  realized  that  she  was  not  a 
child  at  all,  but  a  beautiful  girl,  whom 
he  loved. 

"Baby?"  he  said  softly,  and  again, 
"Baby  ?"  wonderingly. 


From  the  adjoining  room  came  the 
sound  of  excited  voices.  They  hastened 
to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  saw  Harry 
English,  clad  still  in  the  clothes  he  had 
worn  as  Saif,  with  only  the  turban  and 
the  disfiguring  beard  missing,  holding 
Rosamund  in  his  arms. 

The  outburst  had  been  caused  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Sir  Arthur.  The 
sight  of  his  wife  in  another  man's  arms 
had  been  too  much  for  him. 


Cast  of 
"Rose  of  the  World" 

Written  from  the  Artcraft  Picture  Play 
by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle 

Rosamund  English  ELSIE  FERGUSON 

Capt.  Harry  English.  ..Wyndham  Standing 

Major  Bethune..  Percy  Marmont 

Aspasia  Cunningham  June  Sloane 

Sir  Arthur  Geraldine.  .  .Clarence  Handysides 
Jani,  a  native  servant  Marie  Benedetta 




"You — you  impostor,"  he  cried, 
"leave  Lady  Rosamund  alone !  She  is 
my  wife,  I  tell  you,  my  wife!"  and  he 
tried  to  pull  Harry  away  from  Rosa- 
mund's inert  body. 

"I  am  no  impostor,"  replied  Harry 
English  quietly,  but  firmly.  "You  know 
that  I  am  no  impostor,  that  she  is  my 
wife,  and  never  legally  yours,  since  I 
have  been  alive  all  the  time.  It  is  you 
whom  I  must  ask  to  leave." 

Quietly  every  one  stole  away.  Again 
the  time  had  come  for  Aunt  Aspasia 
to  offer  consolation  to  the  bewildered 
and  outraged  Sir  Arthur.  When  Ala j or 
Bethune  rode  away  in  the  morning, 
Baby  whispered  to  him  that  she  thought 
Aunt  Aspasia  was  a  wonderful  woman. 

"She  has  that  poor  old  baby  dragon 
of  a  Sir  Arthur  sitting  at  the  table  in 
the  library,  while  she  feeds  him  from  a 
spoon,  Raymond,  and  she  is  just  baby- 
ing him  terribly.    But  he  seems  to  like 
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it.  I  think  she's  a  much  better  age  for 
him  than  poor  Rosamund  was,  don't 
you?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  you 
little  witch,"  said  Raymond.  "You  are 
all  I  can  think  about  now." 

It  was  months  before  Rosamund  was 
herself  again.    For  days  not  even  Cap- 


"Yes ;  I  only  learned  it  to-day,",  she 
said,  touching  it.  "It  is  white  now, 
Harry,  white  because  I  loved  you  so 
and  needed  you,  and  the  shock  of  see- 
ing vou  so,  right  out  of  my  agonizing 
need  " 

"Did  you  care  so  much?" 

"More,  more  than  words  can  ever 


Yes,  it  is  white"  said  Rosamund.    "I  only  learned  it  to-day. ,l 


tain  Harry  was  allowed  to  see  her. 
When  at  last  he  came,  he  found  her 
propped  up  among  pillows,  wearing  a 
scarf  over  her  head.  As  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  she  drew  the  scarf  aside. 

Harry  eave  a  startled  exclamation. 

"Sweetheart,  your  beautiful  hair !" 


say,"  she  murmured,  "but  I  had  to  get 
over  my  shame  first,  Harry — my  shame 

Can  vou 


at  being  another  man's  wife, 
ever  forgive  me?" 

"Oh,  my  dear  !"  he  cried, 
reallv  matters  now  that  vou  love  me  as 
I  have  always  wanted  vou  to  love !" 


Xothing 


E  n  v  Y 

|  ENVY  her  big  brown  eyes, 

And  her  wealth  of  golden  hair. 
I  envy  her  ruby  lips, 

And  her  darling  baby  stare. 

I  envy  her  style  unique, 

Which  meets  fashion's  requisition. 
Though  I'm  sure  you'd  never  hear  me  say, 

I  envy  her  disposition. 

Maude. O.  MacIntocii. 


Look  Out  Below! 

IT  must  have  been  just  before 
pay  day  when  Al  St.  John  did 
this  hand  stand  on  the  fire  escape 
at  the  edge  of  the  roof  that  tops 
a  six-story  New  York  building. 
At  any  other  time  his  loose 
change  would  have  been  bouncing 
down  to  the  street  below  and  he 
surely  would  not  have  worn  that 
smile,  while  " Fatty"  Arbuckle's 
grin  would  have  been  even 
broader.  St.  John  is  the  comedian 
who  has  been  right-hand  man  to 
Arbuckle  in  many  of  his  pictures. 
Besides  being  a  good  comedian, 
he  is  a  remarkable  acrobat,  and 
is  absolutely  fearless.  Arbuckle, 
you  observe,  is  standing  by,  ready 
to  lend  a  hand.  It's  plain  to  see 
that  he  doesn't  want  to  lose  Al. 


We'd  Stay 

Home 
Sundays, 
Tool 


If  we  were  Owen  Moore 
and  our  wife  was  Mary 
Pickford  and  she  allowed 
us  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
lawn  with  our  heel  just 
to  knock  a  little  golf  ball 
into  it. 


And  we'd  just  love  to  scold  Mary  because  she  came 
home  late  to  tea,  or  to  look  personally  injured,  as  to 
the  left,  because  the  gardener  accidentally  squirted  the 
insect  exterminator  on  the  Pekingese. 


Old  Omar  Khayam 
underestimated  val- 
ues when  he  wrote 
about  lounging  under 
trees.  How  aboutthree 
or  four  quiet  hours 
like  this  every  Sunday 
afternoon  beneath  the 
shady  palms,  smoking 
cigarettes  and  chat- 
ting about  your  rheu- 
matism and  your 
neighbors? 


We  always  were  lazy  but  we  see  where  we'd  doze  off 
regularly  if  we  could  always  wake  up  to  look  at  this 
smile.   Our  right  leg  would  need  so  much  pulling  that 
before  long  it  would  be  longer  than  the  other. 


The  Artist  Behind 
the  Screen 

Is  as  important  as  the  man  behind  the 
gun  when  it  comes  to  '  'shooting"  big  stuff 


I 


By  Ray  Ralston 


N  the  early  days  of  picture  making,  and, 
alas!  in  some  modern  instances  as  well- 
interior  scenes  which  the  stories  called 
for  were  thrown  together  largely  according 
to  a  certain  number  of  standard  patterns,  with 
no  more  regard  to  the  particular  atmosphere  of 
the  story  than  the  contents  of  a  furnished  house 
bear  to  the  particular  needs  and  taste  of  a 

lljljl^       Everett  Shinn,  and  a  room  built  from  one  of  his 
sketches.  In  the  picture  below  Mr.  Shinn  is  com- 
paring the  completed  set  with  his  drawing. 
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BMW 


Hugo  Ballin  is  a  specialist  in  designing  interiors  in  which 
immaculate  taste  and  luxury  are  combined.     This  set 
was  used  in  "The  Cinderella  Man.''' 

family  to  whom  it  is  offered  for  rent.  Interior 
sets  used  to  be  assembled  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  The  script  would  be  examined  and  a  list 
made  of  the  necessary  settings.  So  many  drawing- 
rooms,  so  many  living  rooms,  and-  always,  of 
course,  a  boudoir.  The  practiced,  though  casual 
eye  of  the  old-time  property  man  would  run  down 

the  list,  marking 
^      ''classy,"  "medi- 
'4\      um,"    or  "big 
set"  after  the 
drawing- 
rooms; 
"bungalow" 
or  "apart- 


#X   Standing  i  n 
~p  the  doorway 
*r     of  the  dwell- 
ing of  Thais, 
Hugo  Ballin  sur- 
veys the  Alexan- 
drian street  which 
grew  out  of  the 
picture  his  mind' 
had  ere- 
aied. 


■  - 


mem 
■a? 
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ment"  after  the  living  rooms;  and  op- 
posite the  boudoirs  'Very  swell"  or 
"pretty,"  as  his  imagination  dictated. 

Accordingly,  three  walls  were  set  up 
and  the  idea  faithfully  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  pattern.  The  "classy"  draw- 
ing-room would  contain  everything  in 


the  property  room,  including  at  least 
one  bearskin  rug,  and  as  many  bronzes 
on  pedestals  as  the  action  would  admit 
— not  to  mention  a  sheaf  of  cambric 
roses,  stiffly  wired.  The  bungalow  liv- 
ing room  would  be  similarly  made  up,  a 
riot  of  cretonnes  usually  representing 
the  finished  setting.  And  so  with  the 
boudoir — a  jungle  of  white  furniture, 
all  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dressing  tables 
and  writing  desks,  being  embellished 
with  lace  covers  of  a  pattern  that  never 
varied. 

In  these  stock  settings  the  scenes 
were  played.    No  thought  was  given  to 


the  spirit  of  the  play,  the  emotion  of  the 
scenes  occurring,  nor  to  the  costumes 
of  the  players.  To  those  who  really 
wanted  to  see  the  photo  play  come  into 
its  own  it  seemed  that  bad  taste  was 
deliberately  exploited. 

But  between  this  method  and  the 


,1 


settings  of  the  best  pictures  of  to-day 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  there  is 
between  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  cut  by  a  tailor. 

Nowadays  the  studio  has  its  art  di- 
rector. He  sees  to  it  that  details  co- 
ordinate, that  rooms  reflect  the  charac- 
ter of  their  occupants,  that  ideals  of 
architecture  and  interior  decorations  are 
sustained.  In  some  cases,  this  develop- 
ment has  been  carried  even  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  specialists  of  the  highest  rank 
have  been  engaged  to  design  sets  which 
fall  within  their  particular  fields. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
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shown  specimens  of  the  work  of  two 
of  these  specialists,  Everett  Shinn,  the 
illustrator,  and  Hugo  Ballin,  decorator, 
both  of  whom  are  employed  to  prepare 
settings  for  Goldwyn  pictures.  For  pic- 
tures filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
homely  American  life  Mr.  Shinn  was 
chosen.  ''Polly  of  the  Circus"  and 
"Sunshine  Alley"  were  two  that  fell  to 
his  lot.  For  these  Mr.  Shinn  made  a 
large  number  of  his  typical,  detailed 
sketches  in  black  and  white,  one  of 
which  is  here  shown, "  together  with  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  fin- 
ished set  constructed  from  the  drawing. 
These  sketches  not  only  guided  the 
technical  staff  in  constructing  settings 


lie  buildings  and  the  homes  of  the  rich. 
To  him  falls  the  task  of  creating  the 
settings  for  such  classic  productions  as 
"Thais,"  and  the  interiors  of  stories 
laid  in  modern  mansions,  where  an  at- 
mosphere of  immaculate  taste  as  well 
as  wealth  and  luxury  is  demanded.  Not 
content  with  turning  over  his  plans  to 
the  technical  corps,  Mr.  Ballin  is  said  to 
supervise  personally  the  construction  of 
the  work  he  has  designed. 

In  "Thais,"  Mr.  Ballin's  work  in- 
cluded the  planning  of  an  entire  Alex- 
andrian street,  correct  in  every  detail 
from  a  historic  and  architectural  point 
of  view.  Within  this  street  were  in- 
.  eluded  a  market  place,  shops,  and  dwell- 


A  photograph  of  the  actual  set — used  in  "Sunshine  Alley'' — made  from  the  drawing 

on  the  opposite  page. 


but  also  aided  the  directors  in  achiev- 
ing atmosphere,  and  the  players  in  the 
matter  of  costumes. 

Mr.  Ballin  is  an  artist  who  has  spe- 
cialized in  interior  decorations  for  pub- 


ings,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  temple 
with  its  great  flight  of  steps,  sixty-foot 
columns  and  massive  fagade.  These 
buildings  were  designed  to  have  even 
the  mellow  look  of  antiquity. 


The  Girl  on  the 
Cover 

She  began  by  singing   char-  , 
acter  songs  between  the  acts  w| 
on  the  kerosene  circuit.  Now 
her  name  is  blazoned  in  elec- 
tric lights. 

Bv  J.  D.  Bradford 

SCENE:     The    Grand  Opera 
House,  over  the  Busy  Bee 
Drug  Store,  Centerville,  in 
the  corn  belt. 

Time  :  Fifteen  years  ago. 
The  curtain  has  just  gone  down 
after  the  first  act  of  uEast  Lynne," 
and  the  vociferous  applause  in  the 
gallery  has  given  way  to  the  crack- 
ing of  peanut  shells.  The  door  to 
the  orchestra  pit  opens,  and  from 
the  dressing  rooms  beneath  the 
stage  appears  the  actor,  wTho,  with- 
out his  wig,  may  still  be  recognized 
as  the  "injured  husband."  As  he 
seats  himself  at  the 
piano  and  vamps  a  few 
chords,  out .  onto  the 
stage  comes  a  bit  of  a 
girl  —  scarcely  more 
than  a  child — with  dark 


Miss  Young 
as  she  will 
appear  in  a 
forthcoming- 
play,  "The 
Savage 
Wo  m  an." 


Miss  Young  and  Corliss  Giles, 
in  "The  Marionettes." 


A  conference  between  Edward  Fielding,  Miss 
Young,  and  her  director,  Emil  Chautard, 
while  "Magda"  was  in  preparation. 


hair  and  large  brown  eyes,  who 
bows  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  renewed  applause,  and  be- 
gins to  sing  "Danny  Murphy's 
Daughter." 

That  is  not  an  excerpt  from  a 
scenario,  but  a  bit  of  history.  It 
is  a  picture  of  Clara  Kimball  Young, 
in  her  very  first  appearance  as  an  actress. 

Clara  Kimball  she  was  then,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kimball, 
who  were  acting  in  the  old  Holden  Stock  Com- 
pany, a  traveling  organization  that  was  well 
known  throughout  the  small  cities  in  -the  Middle 
West  two  decades  ago.    It  was  due  to  her  parents' 
training  and  urging  that  Clara  had  this  early 
opportunity — not  that  she  needed  urging —  > 
and  after  her  first  success  the  management 
began  to  find  small  parts  for  her  in  the 
plays  themselves. 

Though  she  had  been 
coached  to  sing,  her  first  danc- 
ing on  the  stage  was  quite  im- 
promptu.   George  Thompson,  J 


She  suggests 
feeling  and 
emotional 
power  in 
every 
gesture 
a  n  d 
pose. 


The  Girl  on  th 


a  veteran  actor  in  the  company,  was  cast  for 
the  grocer  in  the  old  stand-by,  ''Peck's  Bad 
Boy." 

Clara  was  always  one  of  his  customers  when 
the  bill  was  being  given.  She  came  on  the 
stage  to  buy  a  cake  of  soap  at  one  perform- 
ance, and  Thompson,  improvising,  to  tease  her, 
said  he  would  not  give  her  the  soap  unless  she 
would  dance  for  him.  Clara  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  She  knew  nothing  about  dancing, 
but  started  in  to  perform  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  energy  that  she  had  to  be  fairly  dragged 
from  the  stage  so  that  the  action  of  the  comedy 
could  go  on. 

After  a  short  experience  with  the 
stock  company,  Clara  was  left  with 
relatives  at  Benton  Harbor,  Michi- 
gan, to  go  to  school.  For  several 
years  she  did  no  acting,  except  to  ap- 
pear in  "home-talent"  productions. 
But  at  last  the  call  came  to  return, 
and  she  left  St.  Xavier's,  where  she 
Avas  studying  in  Chicago,  to  join  a 
stock  company  in  Goldfield,  Nevada, 
where  she  played  ingenues  and  in- 
genue leads. 

Other  stock  engagements  followed, 
and  then  Miss  Young  came  to  New 
York.    Through  persistent  effort  she  storm- 
finally  procured  a  small  part  in  a  1°//^^ 
Broadway  musical  production  called  women. 
"The  Skylark." 

An  engagement  in  vaudeville  followed,  and 
then  more  stock  experience  in  Philadelphia.  • 

Miss  Young  was  earning  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  week  when  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  then  of 
the  Vitagraph  Company,  induced  her  to  leave 
the  stage  for  the  screen.  What  won  her  was 
a  yearly  contract  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
It  took  the  head  of  a  business  woman — which 
Miss  Young  has  since  shown  she  possesses — 
to  figure  out  that  twenty-five  dollars  a  week, 
with  no  time  lost,  promised  better  in  the  long 
run  than  seventy-five  dollars  for  an  engage- 
ment that  might  end  at  any  moment. 

After  leaving  the  Vitagraph,  Miss  Young 
acted  under  the  management  of  Louis  J.  Selz- 
nick,  appearing  first  in  "The  Common  Law." 
She  is  now  under  her  own  management,  and 
at  the  head  of  two  producing  companies. 


Her  screen 
portraits 
are  of 


A  Safety  Zone  for  Aeroplane  Acrobatics 


TO  take  pictures  of  the  hair- 
breadth feats  of  daring  in  a 
moving  aeroplane  which  writ- 
ers of  modern  thrillers  constantly  call 
for  would  be  asking  too  much  of  cam- 
era men,  actors,  and  all  concerned.  So 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  erecting 
two  poles,  rigged  with  cables  and  a 


frame  from  which  the  "dummy"  aero- 
plane shown  below  may  be  suspended 
and  operated  with  as  much  realism  as 
though  it  were  ten  thousand  feet  in  the 
air.  The  apparatus  is  rigged  up  on  top 
of  a  hill,  so  that  only  sky  shows  in  the 
background.  Some  hair-raising  feats 
have  been  performed  on  this  apparatus. 


Boy-Page  Mr. 


Cupid! 


Defying  the  Weathe 

The  coming  and  going  of  storms  and  seasons  are  be-    ,  - 
yond    human   control.     But    the  4 
picture-play   producer  snaps  his 
fingers  at  the  forecaster. 

Bv  Roger  Packard 

MOST  business  men  who  deal 
in  perishable  articles  anx- 
iously scan  the  government 
weather  reports  during  a  large    part  of 
the  year.     But  not  so  the  picture-play 
producer.     If  the  weather  doesn't  suit 
him,  he  orders  the  kind  of  weather  he 
wants — and  gets  it. 

This  does  not  refer  merely  to  weather 
effects  produced  inside  the  studio. 
It  means  that  weather  is  changed  mm 
right  out  of  doors,  with  the  utmost  < 

disdain  for 


In  California, 
real  sno  w  may 
be  brought 
down  from  a'" 

Mm 

the  moun- 
taintops 
to  make 
a  winter 
setting. 


what  the 
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weather  man  has  to  offer  on  his  pro- 
gram. On  the  preceding  page  is  an 
illustration  of  how  a  winter  scene  is 
produced  in  a  summer  climate.  The 
picture  was  taken  in  California.  The 
foliage  on  the  trees  shows  that  there 
could  have  been  no  snow  on  the  ground. 
But  the  play  called  for  a  winter  scene. 
Instead  of  shipping  the  company  to 
Alaska,  the  director  simply  sent  a  few 
motor  trucks  up  onto  a  mountain  that 
extended  above  the  snow  line,  and  had 
them  rush  down  a  consignment  of 
snow.  It  was  spread  about  where 
needed,  and  winter  costumes  and  a  bit 
of  acting  did  the  rest. 

In  localities  where  there  are  no 
snow-capped  mountains  at  hand,  artifi- 
cial snow  is  sometimes  used.  When 
the  Goldwyn  Company  produced  "The 
Cinderella  Man"  last  July,  they  had 
to  show  a  vista  of  rooftops,  cov- 
ered with  snow.  An  artificial  mixture 
was  prepared  and  spread  three  inches 
deep  all  over  the  scene  that  was  to 
be    photographed.      So    natural  was 


the  illusion  that  in  the  pictures  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  real 
snow. 

In  "Nearly  Married,"  the  Madge 
Kennedy  farce,  a  thunderstorm  at 
night  was  called  for  in  scenes  requir- 
ing an  out-of-doors  setting.  To  wait 
for  such  a  storm  would  hardly  have 
been  practicable.  Instead,  a  system  of 
pierced  water  pipes  and  several  power- 
ful arc  lights  were  suspended,  high 
above  the  range  of  the  camera,  in  the 
foreground  of  the  location  selected. 

When  the  signal  for  the  filming  of 
the  storm  scenes  was  given,  the  water 
was  released  in  streams,  a  huge  aero- 
plane propeller  driving  it  in  blinding 
gusts.  And  from  above  the  arc  lights 
sent  out  flashes  that  had  all  the  effect 
of  real  lightning,  illuminating  the  char- 
acters in  the  farce,  and  aiding  to  the 
realism  of  the  scene. 

An  example  of  the  forethought  re- 
quired in  taking  ready-made  weather 
pictures  is  shown  in  the  picture  below. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  work  of 


When  storms  are  made  to  order,  weather  stains  must  be  recorded  by  camera,  if  the  scene 

cannot  be  completed  in  one  day. 
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recording  the  storm  scenes  in  "Nearly  Mar- 
ried," the  filming  had  not  been  completed. 
So,  before  the  performers  were  allowed  to 
go  home  they  were  lined  up  and  photo- 
graphed— that  they  might  have  an  exact  rec- 
ord to  guide  them  in  preparing  their  bedrag- 
gled make-up  before  resuming  work  the 
following  day. 

Sand  storms  occasionally  are  produced 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  thun- 
der storm  just  described,  except  that 
the  process  is   somewhat  simpler, 
since  no  elaborate  water  works  are 
needed.     Much  more  apparatus 
for  producing  wind  has  to  be 
arranged,   however,   that  the 
sand  may  be  sent  driving  and 
swirling,  as  it  is  in  an  actual 
desert  sand  storm. 

For  a  sand-storm  loca- 
tion, nearly  any  good,  broad 
stretch  of  sand  will  do,  and 
there  are  several  such  loca- 
tions within  easy  access  of 
the  California  studios. 

Artificial  snow  can  be 
made  if  real  snow 
is  lacking.  ,->,-- 


It  requires  elaborate  apparatus  to  produce  a  thunderstorm  scene  out  of  doors. 
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FOR  OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE 

Mary  Pickford  has  started  a  unique  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Harry  Green,  Pasa- 
dena, California,  inclosing  four 
dollars,  which  he  said  was  a  day's 
pay,  and  which  he  wished  to  give 
10  the  Red  Cross  through  MissPick- 
ford,  as  he  desired  a  receipt  signed 
personally  by  her.  She 
quickly  realized  the  value  of 
the  idea.  Any  one  sending 
a  day's  pay,  no  matter  what 
his  or  her  salary  is,  to  the 
Red  Cross,  in  care  of  Mary 
Pickford,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, will  receive  a  per- 
sonally signed  receipt  from 
''America's  Sweetheart.1' 
The  demand  for  Mary's 
autograph  should  make 
this  fund  a  large  one. 
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Practical  hints  gleaned 
from  personal  ex- 
perience, by  the 
Bluebird  star, 

Violet 
Mersereau 


WHENEVER  L, 
any    one  v 
asks  me  for 
advice  on  how  to  act  be-  ; 
for   the   camera   I  am 
tempted  to  say,  "Don't  act 
at  all,"  because,  in  one  sen- 
tence, that  just  about  sums  up 
my  ideas  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever, if  I  said  nothing  more,  I 
presume  I  should  be  misunderstood. 

The  thing  I  am  warning  against 
is  what  Richard  Mansfield  called 
"acting  acting."  That  is  even  more 
fatal  in  the  silent  than  in  the  spoken 
drama.  You  see,  we  are  limited  on 
the  screen  to  an  appeal  to  but  one 
sense,  that  of  hearing.  On  the 
stage  an  actress  possessing  a  love- 
ly voice,  and  knowing  how  to  get 
the  full  value  out  of"ner  lines, 
might  "get  by,"  though  she  were 
a  perfect  stick,  because  the 
charm  of  her  voice  would  make 
her  hearers  forget  the  crudeness  of  her 
gestures.  No  one  ever  writes  about  the 
beauty  of  Orpheus,  you  know,  yet  his 
voice  and  his  playing  could  make  the 
trees  and  mountains  dance. 

As  for  me,  I  have  almost  forgotten 
how  my  voice  sounds  on  the  screen,  for 
I  have  made  the  "silent  drama"  my 
own,  or  it  has  made  me  its  own,  and  I 
am  preparing  to  celebrate  the  beginning 
of  my  fourth  year  with  Universal.  I 
began  to  take  pictures  seriously  in  July, 
1914;  for  up  to  that  time  I  had  re- 
garded them  as  a  means  of  bridging 


the  long  gap  between  the  close  of  a  win  - 
ter engagement  on  the  road  and  the  new 
play  for  the  next  season.  I've  been  act- 
ing for  a  living,  you  know,  ever  since 
I  was  nine.  But  I  have  tried  never  to 
"act"  acting,  and  that  brings  me  back 
to  the  point. 

A  false  gesture  on  the  stage  may  be 
overlooked  in  the  thrill  that  a  telling 
line  gives  the  audience.  On  the  screen, 
gesture  and  expression,  the  only  means 
of  interpretation  left  to  you,  must  be 
absolutely  true,  or  the  audience  will  get 
a  wrong  conception  of  both  the  char- 
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acter  you  are  playing  and  the  action  of 
the  play.  Then  the  modern  use  of  the 
"close  up,"  which  reveals  the  actor's 
every  thought,  eliminates  the  distance 
between  you  and  your  audience, 
which  exists  in  every  play 
house.  Your  lonely  face 
is  all  by  itself  on  a 
twenty  -  foot 
screen.  That  is 
w  h  y  fights 


pressive.  The  clever  lines  of  the  play- 
wright are  not  there  to  distract  the 
hearers  and  help  her  out.  She  can't 
put  tears  in  her  voice,  so  she  has  to  put 
them  in  her  eyes — -even 
if  she  has  to  use  a 
medicine  drop- 
per. 

A  1 1  this 
also  de- 
mands 


Miss 
Mersereau 
P-t  her  dress 
ing  table,  putting 
on  the  last  touches 
of  make-up. 

must  be  so  much  more  realistic.  That 
is  why  the  screen  actress  must  learn  to 
weep  real  tears,  and  that  is  why  every 
movement  of  her  body  should  be  ex- 


t  h  e 
eliminat- 
ing of  all 
mannerisms 
from  your 
acting.  I  can 
think  of  a  well- 
known  player  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  who  lit- 
erally pulls  himself  through 
every  part  by  his  mustache.  No  matter 
what  he  wants  to  convey  to  his  audi- 
ence, he  does  it  by  pulling  that  adorn- 
ment of  his  manly  features,  by  smooth- 
ing it,  by  stroking  it  reflectively.  On 
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the  stage  that  is  all  right.  There  are 
so  many  other  things  about  him — his 
voice,  with  its  varied  inflection,  his  line 
figure,  the  clever  lines  he  has  to  say — 
that  people  overlook  the  mustache.  If 
he  were  to  try  the  silent  drama,,  he 
would  find  himself  literally  all  mus- 
tache on  the  screen.  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  that  gesture  would  stand  out, 
there  being  nothing  else  to  distract  your 
attention,  until  you  could  see  nothing 
else  about  him.  Acting  for  the  screen 
means  constant  watchfulnes 
lest  a  trick  should  grow 
upon  you,  until  its  repe- 
tition irritates  the  au- 
dience. It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to 
be  careful  because 
you  appear  to  your 
screen  public  so 
much  more  often 
in  different  roles. 
We  seldom  see  a 
legitimate  actress 
in  more  than  one 
part  in  the  courst 
of  a  season,  but  a  popu- 
lar screen  player  appears 
in  six  or  seven.  Imagine  how 
tiresome  one  trick  would  become 
if  it  were  dragged  through  seven 
different  stories  about  seven  dif- 
ferent types  of  people ! 

The  safest  way  to  guard 
against  this  is  to  have  a  kind,  ap- 
preciative, wise,  and  loving  critic  in 
your  own  family,  who  is  nevertheless 
Argus-eyed  for  just  such  faults.  Some 
people  can  stand  harsh  criticism  and 
improve  under  it,  but  I  can't.  I  wither. 
And  faultfinding  of  that  sort  only 
makes  me  more  self-conscious.  I  have 
an  ideal  critic  in  my  sister  Claire,  and 
I  try  to  perform  the  same  service  for 
her  in  her  screen  work.  It  is  very  hard 
to  remember,  in  the  midst  of  making  a 
picture,  that  what  you  are  doing  is  per- 
manent, and  that  hundreds  of  duplica- 
tions of  the  "bad  spots"  are  going  to 


One  must  know 
and  feel  a  part, 
Miss  Mersereau 
says.  So  she 
reads  her  parts 
at  home  with 
her  mother. 


be  made,  and  will  be  shown  all  over  the 
world.  That  keeps  you  up  to  your  best, 
not  only  every  day,  but  every  minute  of 
the  time  that  the  camera  is  recording 
your  work.  I  was  shown  a  lot  of  pa- 
pers the  other  day  from  Holland,  with 
criticisms  of  some  of  my  Bluebird  pic- 
tures in  them,  all  printed  in  Dutch,  and 
then  came  a  Japanese  magazine  with 
my  photograph  in  the  midst  of  those 
picturesque  hieroglyphics  which  they 
call  letters.  Then  I  realized  as  never 
before  that  those  far-off  people 
know  me  only  through 
my  work  on  the  screen, 
and  that  every  second 
that  I  work  with  the 
eye  of  the  camera 
on  me  I  must  °ive 
the  very  best  that 
I  have.  On  the 
stage  you  m  a  y 
sometimes  be  for- 
given for  "letting 
down"  —  on  the 
w  screen,  never.  You 
have  no  chance  to 
develop  your  part,  to 
ripen"  it.  You  play  it 
once  and  for  all — that  is  at  once 
the  beauty  and  the  terror  of  it. 

If  you  will  recall  your  sensa- 
tions at  the  photographer's — the 
stiffness  of  your  facial  muscles, 
the  rigidity  of  your  arms,  the  un- 
accustomed largeness  of  your 
hands,  even  the  trembling  and  the  dry- 
ness of  your  lips — you  will  have  a  faint 
idea  of  what  the  tyro  in  a  motion-pic- 
ture studio  is  up  against,  until  the  work 
becomes  second  nature.  Many  direc- 
tors and  stars,  when  asked  for  their 
opinions  as  to  "how  to  get  into  the 
movies,"  advise  a  course  as  '  extra"  as 
the  best  possible  introduction.  That  is 
because  experience  in  unimpor:ant  bits, 
as  parts  of  crowds,  diners  in  a  restaur- 
ant, and  so  on,  will  get  us  used  to  it, 
and  allow  you  to  stay  feeling  natural 
when  the  director  cries  "Camera  !'"  It 
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is  very  easy  to  tell  a  person:  "Don't  act 
at  all.  Just  be  natural !"  ;  But  that  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  un- 
less you  feel  perfectly  at  home.  An- 
other way  is  to  begin  acting  for  the 
films  while  you  are  so  young  that  you 
do  not  know  what  self-consciousness 
means — when  acting  is  still  just  "mak~ 


my  life !  My  first  experience  was  in 
Westerns.  That  is,  the  pictures  were 
Western,  but  we  took  them  in  New 
Jersey.  They  engaged  me  for  the 
heroine  because  I  could  ride  and  swim. 
The  director  must  have  had  a  terrible 
time  with  me.  All  I  thought  of  was  to 
enjov  mvself  as  much  as  I  could.  I 


Miss  Mersereau  and  her  company,  out  on  location. 


ing  believe."  That  is  what  I  did.  I 
don't  recall  very  clearly  my  debut  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  for  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Margaret  Anglin's  company 
when  I  was  nine.  I  played  in  pictures 
— leading  roles,  too — when  I  was  thir- 
teen. Summer  engagements,  for  acting, 
to  me,  were  such  fun  that  I  never 
wanted  a  vacation.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  had  a  real  vacation  in 


remember  how  he  would  plead :  "Now, 
Yi,  this  is  a  love  scene.  You've  simply 
got  to  be  serious.  Why,  you  love  this 
fellow,  and  his  life  is  in  danger!"  Then 
I'd  either  stand  there  like  a  ninny,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  I'd  make  a  dive 
for  the  leading  man  and  hug  him,  al- 
most throwing  him  off  his  feet.  And 
giggle!  Whenever  there  was  a  pathetic 
scene,  it  seemed  funny  to  me,  and  I'd 
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have  to  bite  my  lips  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing, while  the  poor  director  would  go 
nearly  crazy.    I  can't  see  why  they  ever 
kept  me,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  did.    Of  course,  that  sort  of  thing 
soon  gets  you  over  any  sort  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  camera 
shy. 

Nowadays,       o  f 
course,  I  take  the 
work    more  seri- 
ously.    I  feel 
things  so  much 
that   it  ex- 
hausts me  to 
play  an  emo- 
tional scene.  i 
I  think  you  I 
must    feel  M 
to  /,-, 
them 
e  r 


trained  actress 
can  be  a  dozen 
different  ladies 
and  no  lady  at 
all  within  a  sin- 
gle week.  The 
very   clothes  of 
a  part  influence 
her.     I  think  that 
many  people 
feel  this 
subtle  influence 
— es- 


Miss  Mer- 
sereau  has 
appeared 
as  many 
ladies,  and 
as  no 
lady 
at  all. 


suc- 
cessful 
people  do 
not  agree  with  me. 
I  get  so  lost  in  a 
part  that  I  forget 
where  I  am.  Once 
I  have  realized  a 
character,  it  isn't  a 
bit  hard  for  me 
to  weep  and  suf- 
fer with  the 
part  I  am  play- 
ing. It  would 
be  impossible 
net  to  do  so. 
I  don't  just 
'"register" 
things  —  I 
feel  them. 
A  well- 


pecially  women — and 
that  is  an  added  reason 
why  the  costuming  of  a 
role  is  even  more  im- 
portant for  the  screen 
than  it  is  for  the  stage. 
When  I  wear  rags,  I'm 
a  poor,  appealing,  wist- 
ful sort  of  person,  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a 
street  urchin.  When 
a  society 

sensations  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  I'm  just  a  butter- 
fly, not  thinking  at  all. 
When  the  last  scene  that  I 
play  on  a  working  day  is 
petulant,  I  remain  in  that 
mood  until  I  land  at  my 
mother's  door.  When  it's 
flirtatious,  I'm  afraid  that 
even  Mike,  my  chauffeur, 
knows  what  I've  been  do- 


girl  I  have  all  the 
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ing  that  day.  It  may  get  me  into  trou- 
ble some  time — this  tendency  of  mine — 
but  I  can't  help  it.  I'm  made  that 
way. 

Another  phase  of  the  "how-to-act-in- 
the-movies"  problem  is  the  necessity  of 
realizing"  vour  limitations.    There  are 

O      J  - 

certain  types  of  roles  for  which  one  is 
individually  fitted,  and  it  is  wiser  to 
stick  to  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  sort  of  thing  you  do  best  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  it  gives  you  the  most 
pleasure  to  do.  When  I  first  began  to 
play  for  the  films,  I  longed  to  do  vam- 
pires. I  saw  myself  in  slinky  black 
things,  squirming  all  over  the  place,  en- 
slaving men  by  scores.  The  directors 
were  too  kind-hearted  to  tell  me  at  once 
that  I  could  never  be  a  vamp,  so  they 
said  they  thought  I  might  develop  into 
one  in  time.  I  used  to  measure  myself 
every  week  to  see  if  the  time  had  come. 
But  it  never  came,  and  at  length  I  real- 
ized that  it  never  would.    Of  course  I 


resigned  myself,  and  turned  to  ingenues 
with  a  smothered  sigh.  Nowadays  I'm 
delighted  to  play  ingenues,  if  only  they 
are  real  women  at  the  same  time.  I  like 
a  part  with  lots  of  comedy  in  it,  but  in 
which  there  is  pathos  and  a  chance  for 
emotional  acting  as  well.  The  wild  lit- 
tle hoyden  who  develops  into  a  real 
woman  is  the  type  which  I  like  best. 
There  must  be  something  to  "bite  on," 
not  mere  "cutey"  tricks.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  performing  tricks 
if  they  are  such  as  a  real  flesh-and- 
blood  girl  would  do.  But  some  scripts 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  a  circus 
monkey  rather  than  for  a  human  being. 
They're  just  one  darned  trick  after  an- 
other, if  I  may  be  excused  for  the  ex- 
pression. 

After  all,  the  only  advice  that  I  can 
give  on  "how  to  act"  is,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  don't  act  at  all.  Get  used  to 
it — be  yourself — and  do  your  very,  very 
best  all  the  time. 


THE  VANISHED  RACE 

\17HERE  are  the  supes  of  yesterday? 

The  soldiers,  courtiers,  knights, 
Who  spoiled  full  many  an  old-time  play, 
In  their  thoroughly  innocent,  bone-headed  way, 
And  their  badly  fitting  tights. 

Where  are  they  gone — that  vanished  race 

Of  supers  fat  and  lean, 

Raucous  of  voice  and  vacant  of  face? 

They  have  had  to  reform  and  take  their  place 

As  "extras"  on  the  screen. 

Roland  Oliphant. 
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OT  since  the  time  when  the  trust  started  to  lose  its 
hold  and  the  independent  producers  sprung  up  and 
began  to  organize  into  compact  bodies,  has  the  film 
business  been  in  such  a  chaotic  condition  as  at  present.  An 
analysis  of  the  situation  shows  that  while  most  of  the  com- 
panies are  in  good  condition,  they  are  indulging  in  consid- 
erable speculation  about  the  future.    The  trouble  in  most 
cases  seems  to  lie  outside  rather  than  inside  of  the  individual  firm.    The  war,  of 
course,  accounts  for  much  of  this  confusion,  but  the  big  problem  is  distribution. 

Hard  times  have  not  broueht  about  the  trouble.  Thev  have  mereh^  moved 
it  forward  on  the  calendar.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is  a  natural  growth  due 
to  the  expensive  lost  motion  which  characterizes  the  multitudinous  and  scattered 
points  of  film  distribution.  The  motion-picture  industry  is  passing  through  a 
crisis.  .  The  companies  that  can  weather  the  storm  will  come  out  in  good  shape, 
for  the  business  itself,  judging  it  by  demand,  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  The 
companies  that  cannot  stay  afloat  among  the  heavy  waves  that  will  continue  for 
a  while  longer  will  either  drop  out  of  the  race  or  cling  to  other  concerns,  and 
in  time  become  a  part  of  them. 
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HE  charitable  acts  of  the  rich  philanthropist  often  find 
their  way  into  eulogistic  print,  as  do  the  generous 
impulses  of  the  business  man  and  debutante,  but  not 
so  often  does  one  hear  or  read  of  the  works  of  mercy  of  the 
motion-picture  and  theatrical  people.    Yet,  as  a  class,  they 
are  the  greatest  of  all  philanthropists.    When  stage  people 
meet  with  misfortune  or  give  up  the  profession  because  of 
old  age,  their  fellow  artists  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of,  and,  if  they  are  inca- 
pacitated for  work,  assure  them  peace  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

On  an  average  of  at  least  once  a  week,  theatrical  and  motion-picture  celeb- 
rities donate  their  services  to  benefit  performances,  charity  balls,  and  bazaars. 
They  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  a  share  of  their  means  of  live- 
lihood in  a  good  cause.  Since  the  war  a  number  of  screen  stars  have  given  their 
services  in  pictures  made  for  the  government  and  the  Red  Cross  societies.  One 
of  the  greatest  aids  the  government  had  in  the  recent  Liberty  Loan  drive  in  the 
big  cities  was  from  the  motion-picture  and  stage  stars.  They  canvassed  and 
made  speeches  in  the  streets  and  gave  freely  of  their  time  in  selling  bonds  over 
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the  counter  in  the  department  stores.  When  a  catastrophe  happens  in  any  section 
of  the  country,  the  citizens  of  the  "land  of  make-believe"  are  among  the  first  to 
offer  help.  Acting  is  too  often  thought  of  as  the  profession  of  the  frivolous. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  world's  work  as  is  building  a  house,  and  the  people 
engaged  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  serious  of  mind  and  generous  of  heart. 

"■"EXHIBITORS  who  can  should  dispense  with  the  slide 
j  advertising  of  local  merchants  in  their  theaters,  and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  can.  People  go  to 
motion-picture  shows  to  see  motion  pictures  exclusively,  or 
to  enjoy  them  in  conjunction  with  the  advertised  program, 
and  it  is  very  tiresome  to  have  to  take  medicine  with  them 
in  the  form  of  advertising  slides.  At  the  average  picture 
theater  one  is  confronted  between  reels  or  between  pictures  with  the  startling 
information  that  "Pincus  Presses  Pants  Perfectly,"  or  that  "Morland's  Grocery 
Right  Across  the  Street  Handles  Only  the  Finest  Goods." 

If  theater  owners  find  it  necessary  to  accept  advertising  in  order  to  defray 
expenses  and  create  a  profitable  margin,  they  should  pass  it  on  to  the  unsuspecting 
public  in  some  other  way — in  programs,  for  instance.  Advertising  on  the  screen 
leaves  no  lasting  impression — when  people  do  read  it.  The  program  is  usually 
taken  home,  making  the  advertising  in  it  of  permanent  value,  and  frequently 
productive  of  direct  results.  The  program  idea  is  only  one  way  of  clearing  up 
the  slide  debris  which  so  often  offends  from  the  screen.  There  are  many  other 
ways  of  bringing  about  this  improvement.  The  exhibitor  who  is  desirous  of 
holding  his  patronage  will  pick  one  of  them,  and  leave  the  screen  free  to  serve  its 
real  purpose. 

DAMON  had  his  Pythias.  Crusoe  had  his  Friday,  and 
the  film  business  has  its  rumors.  Rumors  surround 
film  companies  like  a  hazy  fringe.  No  concern,  no 
matter  how  sound  and  prosperous,  is  above  being  connected 
with  rumors.  To  be  innocent  of  them  a  company  must  be 
insignificant  to  the  point  of  obscurity.  A  film  man  can 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Longacre  Building  in  Times 
Square,  and,  during  the  life  of  'one  cigar,  learn  of  the  disintegration  and  down- 
fall of  three  or  four  companies,  and  get  the  inside  "dope"  on  at  least  two  tre- 
mendous consolidations— all  rumored. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  film  business  is  so  surcharged  with  action  that  it 
is  sensitive  to  the  slightest  disturbance.  A  few  executives  can  lock  themselves 
up  in  a  private  office  to  discuss  a  new  star,  a  new  form  of  releasing,  or  the 
production  of  a  massive  spectacle,  and  the  next  morning  some  outsider  will  tell 
them  all  about  it.  News  and  its  counterfeit,  rumor,  communicate  themselves  so 
fast  in  the  picture  business  that  in  an  effort  to  hit  upon  the  medium,  one  feels 
convinced  that  mental  telepathy  must  be  the  culprit.  Unfortunately,  the  rumors 
are  not  always  of  harmless  fabric.  Sometimes  they  are  intentionally  malicious, 
and  at  others  they  hurt  by  prematurely  giving  away  a  company's  plans.  More 
than  one  good  deal  has  thus  been  spoiled. 

To  sit  back  and  watch  the  rumors  swirl  about  like  leaves  excited  by  the 
breeze  is  very  amusing.    At  times  the  stories,  which  do  everything  from  the 
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creation  df  new  stars  to  the  building  or  tearing  down  of  gigantic  concerns,  are 
works  of  art.  Some  day  the  means  by  which  these  rumors  are  born  and  circu- 
lated will  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  whole  film  business  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  discoverer  a  small  fortune  for  his  trouble. 

AN  announcement  from  the  National  Association  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Industry  promises  a  film  expo- 
sition in  New  York  shortly.  We  have  had  exhibits 
and  celebrations  which  took  unto  themselves  this  name 
about  seven  times  during  the  past  four  years,  but  never  has 
the  picture  business  gathered  its  children  into  one  body, 
agreed  upon  a  good  program,  and  put  forth  an  exposition 
that  was  really  worthy  of  the  title.  This  affair,  however,  promises  to  be  the  real 
thing. 

For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  manufacturers  and 
exhibitors  to  line  up  as  opponents  in  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  by  verbal  pulls, 
pushes,  kicks,  and  blows  that  each  was  the  proper  party  to  represent  the  industry 
in  blatant  exposition.  One  year  they  held  separate  shows.  Both  fell  flat.  The 
next  year  the  exhibitors  were  given  the  right  of  way,  and  the  result  was  any- 
thing but  a  whooping  success.  The  door  receipts  may  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  furthering  the  industry  and  impressing  the  public 
the  exposition  was  a  dismal  failure. 

Realizing  that  they  must  pull  together  to  prevent  demoralization  in  the 
ranks  and  gain  success,  the  two  factions  have  joined  forces,  exchanged  sympa- 
thies and  views,  and  have  settled  on  one  joint  exposition  a  year  in  New  York. 
Unless  Fate  intervenes,  we  will  see  the  result  of  this  cooperation  within  a  few 
days.  Judging  from  the  program  laid  out,  the  exposition  should  be  a  good  one. 
If  you  are  in  or  near  New  York  while  it  is  on,  see  it,  and  get  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  fifth  industry  in  the  land. 

THE  star  system,  which  dominates  production  at  the 
present  time,  is  undergoing  rigid  scrutiny  by  certain 
prominent  and  worried  manufacturers.  Assuming 
that  some  lay  minds  are  not  acquainted  with  the  full  sig- 
System  nificance  of  this  term,  we  will  fall  'back  for  a  moment  into 

-J 1     comment  upon  its  meaning  and  effect. 

The  star  system  is  in  vogue  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the 
large  concerns.  It  means  that  the  producers  are  employing  artists  of  renown,  and 
are  adapting  the  other  phases  of  the  business  to  them.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  toward  the  thought  that  unless  the  expensive  star  is  made  the  keystone 
of  the  entire  production  the  original  investment  in  the  famous  one  will  be  lost. 

When  a  star-system  company  buys  a  story,  they  buy  it  for  the  joint  reason 
that  it  is  good  and  that  it  fits  one  of  their  stars.  The  company  without  stars, 
however,  has  a  much  broader  field  of  action  in  securing  their  dramatic  vehicles. 
They  can  buy  a  story  of  merit,  and  cast  it  according  to  types  and  parts.  They 
are  not  hampered  by  being  compelled  to  weave  it  around  some  certain  per- 
sonage in  the  studio.  The  star  system,  in  short,  means  that  a  producer  must 
not  only  pay  the  person  of  that  distinction  a  fancy  salary,  but  he  must  also  see 
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that  the  star  forever  dominates  in  the  picture  and  the  advertising,  and  gets  the 
lion's  share  of  the  opportunities  for  further  advancement  in  the  studio. 

The  reason,  then,  for  the  manufacturer's  study  of  this  method  is  easily 
understood.  The  importance  which  he  has  allowed  the  star  to  assume  in  his 
organization  constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  problems.  He  and  the  exhibitor 
are  the  responsible  parties,  as  they  educated  the  patrons  to  believe  in  the  superla- 
tive quality  of  certain  players'  work,  regardless  of  the  pictures  in  which  they 
appeared.  The  star  system  of  making  and  marketing  pictures  has  now  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  is  almost  prohibitive  in  cost  and  necessary  in  selling.  This 
condition  cannot  last,  and  therefore,  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  find  a  way  of  getting  down  to  the  basis  where  they 
can  make  good  pictures  and  sell  them  for  that  reason,  regardless  of  the  personnel 
of  the  cast. 

FOR  a  long  time,  the  motion-picture  business  entirely 
overlooked  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  market  was 
considered  created  when  the  factory-owned  distribu- 
tor took  the  pictures  and  tried  to  sell  them  according  to  set 
rules.  He  passed  the  buck  to  the  exhibitors  whom  he  talked 
or  threatened  into  booking  the  pictures,  and  the  most  im- 
portant job  of  all,  selling  the  people,  was  left  to  the  theaters. 
The  vital  thing  in  the  exhibitor's  mind  is  his  house,  and  consequently  the  public 
was  campaigned  in  a  very  small  and  scattered  way.  The  exhibitor's  thought  in 
advertising  was  to  create  a  permanent  clientele  for  his  theater,  not  to  establish 
the  trade-mark  of  the  producer. 

Several  of  the  manufacturers  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  and 
confidence  of  the  people  were  factors  too  important  to  be  passed  up  in  this  way, 
so  they  invested  some  money  in  telling  their  story  to  them.  As  a  result,  the 
people  began  to  distinguish  between  the  brands  offered  them,  and  the  exhibitors 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  demand.  When  all  of  the  companies  come  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  ultimate  consumer  and  cultivate  him,  the  business 
will  be  on  its  way  to  such  stability  as  it  has  never  known  before.  In  the  long  run, 
the  final  buyer  furnishes  the  only  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

GOING  away  back  into  the  records  of  the  serial 
branch  of  motion  pictures,  we  find  Edison's  ''What 
Happened  to  Mary"  and  Selig's  ''The  Adventures 
of  Kathlyn"  labeled  as  pioneers.  They  were  the  first  pic- 
tures of  this  type  to  be  exploited  in  a  big  way,  and  their 
success  was  so  marked  that  they  are  recognized  as  trail 
blazers  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  remunerative  forms 
of  production.  They  were  so  expensively  advertised,  so  successful,  and  so  dis- 
tincticve,  that  the  announcement  of  a  serial  by  another  producer  on  the  heels  of 
the  release  of  these  two  was  considered  a  very  daring  move.  The  pioneer  serials 
were  generally  looked  upon  as  the  possessors  of  the  cream  and  milk  of  that 
market. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  they  had  thoroughly  satisfied  a  small  demand 
for  that  novel  type  of  picture,  and  that  the  ground,  having  been  once  covered, 
was  taken  care  of  permanently,  just  as  a  dinner  at  one  o'clock  leaves  no  appetite 
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for  a  sumptuous  spread  at  two.  The  new  serial  manufacturer,  however  believed 
differently.  He  went  right  ahead  as  though  cultivating  virgin  soil,  and  met  with 
astounding  success.  Then  the  serial  race  was  on.  Instead  of  the  demand  being 
small,  as  was  previously  supposed,  it  turned  out  to  be  almost  as  wide  as  the 
market  for  the  larger  picture  telling  a  complete  story. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  serials  among  the  current  releases  since  the 
desire  for  them  was  recognized  as  permanent,  and  sometimes  there  are  as  many 
as  four  or  five  being  put  out  at  the  same  time.  When  properly  exploited  they  are 
the  most  consistent  form  of  money  makers  in  the  business. 


It's  a  Small  World,  After  All! 

OLANCHE  SWEET,  who  has  not  been  seen  in  pictures  for  some  time,  recently  paid  a  visit 
*-*  to  the  training  camp  in  San  Pedro,  California.  To  her  surprise  she  ran  onto  two  old 
screen  friends,  Lieutenant  Walter  Long  and  Corporal  Tom  Foreman — only  they  hadn't  had  those 
titles  the  last  time  she  had  seen  them.   They  were  both  leading  men  with  the  Lasky  forces  then. 


Movie  Babe 


Being  a  full-fledged  actress,  Bill  Russell's 
"Babe"  simply  insists  on  bareback  acting  to 
fill  the  bald-headed  rows. 


And  there  is  no  impoliteness  at 
the  studio  when  Babe  is  around. 

Sir,"  she  says,  "Always  re- 
move your  hat  in  the  presence  of 
ladies!"  And  she  takes  Bill's  off. 


"It's  a  bit  too  small  for  me,  still  1  don't 
mind  posing  in  it.   Anything  for  publicity, 
you  know." 


And  then,  never  having  seen 
The  Barrier"  and  loving  Bill 
as  she  does,   "Babe"  just 
can't  help  proposing. 


Like  ,  any  other  actress  she 
is  particular  about  make-up. 
Mr.  Russell,  her  valet,  is 
here  engaged  in  putting  on 
the  final  touches 


Horseplay  er 


If  "Babe"  ever  gets  a  good  press  agent, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  with  his  "million-dollar- 
smile,"  had  better  look  out. 


Like   any  other  female.  Babe 
simply  can't  keep  a  secret. 


Of  course  she  is  affectionate.    "Why  the 
startled  look?"  she  asks  Bill.  "Don't 
tell  me  you've  never  been  kissed!" 


She  is  also  particular.  "Bill," 
she  remarks,  "your  cheek  is 
a  bit  rough  Did  vou  shave 
todav?" 


It's  a  hard  life,  this  profession 
of  acting.  Here  we  see  "Babe" 

n^A     D.-I1    ^^r-+;»-.rr  a.  a.irl 
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A  romance  of  a  United  States  secret-service  man  and  an  Ameri- 
can girl  who  met  and  loved  in  the  shadow  of  the  German  eagle. 


By  Lionel  Northcroft 


WASHINGTON,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  hive  of  German, 
Austrian,  Turkish,  Bulgarian 
spies,  had  been  turned  upside  down 
overnight.    The  dismissal  of  one  of  the 
foremost  foreign  ambassadors  caused 


She  was  not  un- 
willing to  remain 
at  the  chateau  be- 
cause it  afforded 
an  opportunity  to 
procure  military 
plans. 


the  cataclysm.  Busy  bees  of  intrigue 
in  government  departments,  shops,  fac- 
tories, hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs 
were  adrift  in  the  capital  and  seeking 
cover.  The  next  scene  in  the  world's 
international  drama  was  obvious  to 
them. 

Secret-service  agents  were  keen  as 
hounds  on  their  track,  and  they  knew 
it.  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  was  as  sure  a  coming  event 
as  the  morrow's  dawn. 

But  the  fear  of  these  spies,  who  oc- 
cupied a  more  or  less  dignified  position 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  terror  of  sundry 
German  marine  officers,  who,  having 
taken  refuge  in  American  ports,  were 
interned  on  their  word  of  honor,  only 
to  break  it  and  slip  away  among  pro- 
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That  night  Frank  Graham  was  sent  to  the  front  line  trenches. 


German  sympathizers  to  help  the 
Fatherland. 

One  such  officer  need  not  be  named 
— for  his  name  is  of  no  importance. 
But  his  appearance  is  of  the  greatest 
significance  in  this  narrative  of  fact. 
Picture  a  man  about  five  feet  eleven, 
slender,  muscular,  clean  shaven,  and 
yellow-haired.  He  is  in  civilian  attire 
of  blue  serge,  carries  a  spring  overcoat 
on  his  arm,  and  is  coming  from  a  side 
street  toward  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Advancing  toward  him  is  a  short, 
stocky  man  with  beadlike  eyes,  arms 
much  too  long  for  his  body,  and  gloves 
much  too  small  for  his  gorilla-shaped 
hands. 

The  man  with  these  hands  politely 
informs  the  dapper,  well-dressed  per- 
son with  yellow  hair  that  he  must  come 
to  "the  office."  To  make  his  statement 
clearer  he  quietly,  and  only  for  an  in- 
stant, discloses  a  badge  showing  him 
to  be  an  agent  of  the  department  of 
justice. 

"Very  well,"  says  the  yellow-haired 
man  with  an  air  of  forced  composure. 

Within  twenty  minutes  the  secret- 
service  agent  has  presented  his  captive 
to  the  Federal  authorities  and  has  iden- 
tified him  as  Lieutenant  von  Schlevitz, 
second  officer  of  the  interned  steamer 
Prin'cessin  Adele,  who  broke  his  parole 
at  Newport  News  and  fled. 


The  secret-service  agent  was  compli- 
mented by  his  chief,  and  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  with  ten  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence as  a  testimony  to  his  intelligence 
and  good  work. 

Lieutenant  von  Schlevitz,  always 
seemingly  perturbed,  was  held  waiting 
before  a  board  of  three  in  the  high- 
ceiled,  somber  room  that  in  its  furnish- 
ings and  color  resembled  a  prosperous 
lawyer's  private  chambers. 

"Why,  you  haven't  even  a  smile  on 
you,  Frank,"  said  one  of  the  three  in- 
quisitors, who  were  now  nearly  at  a 
grin  with  satisfaction. 

"You  yourself  pinched  Lieutenant 
von  Schlevitz  three  weeks  ago,"  another 
remarked,  "and  now  you're  pinched  as 
the  lieutenant." 

"There's  a  reason,"  suggested  the 
third  inquisitor.  "We  trust  your  intel- 
ligence and  your  cleverness.  WTe  trust 
also  your  honesty  to  tell  us  why  you 
have  put  this  imposition  on  your  fel- 
low workman  in  the  secret  service, 
when  we  and  you  alone  knew  you  had 
nabbed  the  genuine  and  only  Lieutenant 
von  Schlevitz." 

"Thank  you  for  your  trust  in  Frank 
Graham,"  replied  the  supposed  German 
lieutenant  of  the  marine  reserve.  "I 
shall  die  rather  than  betray  it.  I  may 
have  to  die  before  there  shall  be  any 
chance  for  me  to  betray  my  country 
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— which  God  forbid !"  He  raised  his 
hand  solemnly.  "In  Germany  I  have 
a  kid  brother  who  is  a  sculptor — a  stu- 
dent, I  should  say — and  I've  been  carry- 
ing him  along  in  a  money  way  as  far 
as  I  could.  Trouble's  coming  between 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Germany,  and  he  will 
never  sense  it  until  they  pen  him  in  a 
prison  camp  and  tie  him  by  his  thumbs 
to  a  stake — just  as  they've  done  to  their 
English  and  French  prisoners.  They'll 
starve  him — well,  they'll  just  about  kill 
a  delicate,  brainy  boy  like  Arthur — 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  they'll  do  it  by 
inches." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  you  let  your- 
self be  taken  like  this  just  to  save  this 
boy  who  ought  to  have  had  sense 
enough  to  get  into  some  other  country 
than  Germany  long  before  this?" 

"We  can  tip  some  friends  of  ours 
over  there  off  I  know,"  Frank  Graham 
replied  to  his  interrogator,  "and  they'll 
ship  him  back ;  but  don't  you  think  the 
department  of  justice  will  appreciate 
having  a  man  who  can  talk  German  as 
I  can,  who  knows  Lieutenant  von 
Schlevitz's  history  as  I  do,  who  is  a 
dead  ringer  for  him,  and  has  put  him 
behind  the  bars,  without  anybody  but 
you  three  men  knowing  it,  can  do  some- 
thing for  the  U.  S.  A.  'Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother  ?'  " 

The  three  authorities  at  the  long  desk 
laughed  despite  their  habitual  gravity. 
When  their  humor  had  subsided  Frank 
Graham  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  via 
Xew  York,  as -a  native  of  Denmark. 

II. 

The  ingenious  methods  by  which 
Lieutenant  von  Schlevitz  found  his  way 
back  to  Germany  after  his  internment 
by  the  Americans  were  the  source  of 
high  merriment  in  official  army  circles. 
But  no  knowledge  of  his  return  or 
whereabouts  was  permitted  to  reach  the 
newspapers,  which  were  considered  as 
stupid  betrayers  to  the  best-laid  plans. 
His  reward  for  efficiency  was  plenty 


for  Frank  Graham,  who  as  the  lieuten- 
ant was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bavarian  high  commander,  General  von 
Lentz.  The  general  considered  him, 
though  a  Prussian,  an  extremely  tactful 
and  deferential  young  man.  Also,  this 
attractive  subordinate  was  proficient  in 
French,  of  which  language  the  general 
had  only  a  schoolboy's  grasp.  Yet  his 
military  skill  made  him  of  prime  im- 
portance on  the  Western  front. 

A  man  may  be  prepared  for  every- 
thing, but  he  is  never  prepared  for  the 
one  overwhelming  blow — no  matter 
from  what  source  it  comes. 

Frank's — rather.  Lieutenant  von 
Schlevitz's — first  assignment  with  Gen- 
eral von  Lentz  required  his  presence 
at  a  funeral — or  rather  the  preliminary 
lying  in  state  of  the  remains. 

In  a  private  mortuary  chapel  he  saw 
in  the  plain  black  cloth  casket  the  body 
of  his  sculptor  brother,  Arthur. 

He  shivered,  and  despite  his  habitual 
manner  of  self-effacement  his  utter 
grief  at  the  sight  showed  in  his  expres- 
sion. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  General  von 
Lentz  demanded  brusquely.  "Are  you, 
a  fighting  sailor,  afraid  of  this  ?" 

The  general  waved  a  contemptuous 
gesture  toward  the  bier. 

"By  no  means,"  the  so-called  lieuten- 
ant replied  in  his  most  impersonal  man- 
ner, "but  it's  so  long  since  I've  seen  a 
formal  burial.  At  sea,  you  know,  they 
go  down  as  vour  evelid  drops — like 
this." 

He  shut  his  eyes  quickly,  but  his 
heart  was  as  ice  within  his  frame. 

"This  beggarly  American  didn't  de- 
serve as  much  as  he  had.  He  attempted 
to  strike  me — me,  a  German  officer ! 
Why  " 

But  General  von  Lentz's  explanation 
was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
senger from  the  war  office. 

He  read  the  document  brought  by  the 
messenger,  dismissed  him,  and,  with  a 
sharp  summons  of  "Come  here,"  wak- 
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ened  into  life  a  young  woman  in  black 
from  a  deep  armchair  in  the  corner  of 
the  mortuary  chaped. 
•  Until  this  moment  Frank  Graham 
had  not  seen  her.  All  his  attention  had 
been  fixed  on  his  pose  before  the  gen- 
eral and  an  ugly,  deep  saber  cut  across 
the  temple  of  his  dead  brother. 

"Lieutenant,"  said  General  von  Lentz 
in  his  stentorian  voice,  "this  lady,  Miss 
Marcia  Glendon,  an  American  woman, 
will  remain  with  you  till  I  come  back 
shortly.  The  cremation  is  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  hour.  I  have  orders 
r  «=?ust  obey.  See  that  she  stays  here 
till  I  return." 

■  Frank  saluted  his  departing  superior 
with  proper  respect.  The  two  door  at- 
tendants of  the  mortuary  chapel  fol- 
lowed him  out,  shut  the  door,  and  left 
in  that  gloomy  chamber  of  dimmed 
lights  three  of  the  strangest  mortals 
ever  assembled  within  the  privacy  of 
four  walls. 

In  the  center  lay  the  corpse  of  Ar- 
thur Graham.  At  the  foot  of  the  cas- 
ket stood  his  brother  Frank,  known 
as  Lieutenant  von  Schlevitz,  of  the  staff 
of  the  high  commander,  General  von 
Lentz.  At  the  head  cf  the  casket  stood 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  fea- 
tures were  worn  and  torn  with  sorrow. 

Frank  maintained  his  officer's  dignity 
and  impersonality — but  his  brain  was 
in  a  whirl  that  he  should  be  thus  sta- 
tioned before  the  dead  body  of  his 
young  brother.  As  orphans  they  had 
fought  their  way,  and  this  seemed  to 
him  the  last  hopeless  effort  in  their 
bitter  struggle. 

For  all  his  alertness  of  mind  Frank 
was  suddenly  conscious  that  he  must 
have  fallen  into  reverie.  This  woman, 
who  meant  nothing  to  him,  but  who 
had  been  presented  much  as  a  ticket 
of  admittance,  with  the  name,  Marcia 
Glendon  on  it,  was  on  her  knees  at  the 
head  of  the  casket,  moaning  in  a  low 
voice  the  words : 

"Arthur,  Arthur,  poor  boy,  you  know 


"Death  is  better  than  life  now/*  Marcia  said. 
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it  was  not  my  fault.  Tell  me  you  un- 
derstand !" 

The  words  were  hard  enough  for 
Frank  Graham  to  hear.  What  made  it 
worse  was  that  they  were  uttered  in 
English. 


"Miss  Marcia  Glendon,"  Frank 
Graham  growled  in  his  best,  guttural 
German,  "stand  up  and  behave  your- 
self !" 

With  great  labor  she  got  to  her  feet 
and  fairly  trembled  before  him.  -  "I'll 


be  good ;  don't  strike  me,"  she  pleaded. 
As  she  said  this  her  hands  and  fin- 
gers moved  before  her  face  in  an  ex- 
pressive manner  so  significant  that 
Frank  Graham  hazarded  a  guess. 
Fie  trusted  no  wall  in  that  chapel  of 


the  dead.  Yet  he  felt  that  this  girl  had 
something  to  communicate  to  him. 
Quietly  he  tiptoed  to  her  side  and 
looked  her  questioningly.  "Have  you 
anything  to  tell  me?"  he  whispered. 
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Marcia  Glendon's  face  suddenly 
lightened.  It  was  as  if  sunshine  had 
been  admitted  to  the  chapel.  Bending 
close  to  him,  she  whispered  her  reply. 

"What  I  say  to  you/'  she  said  softly, 
''may  mean  my  death,  and  will,  proba- 
bly, lieutenant.  The  poor  boy  who  lies 
dead  here  was  a  great  genius- — a  sculp- 
tor— an  American.  I,  too,  am  an 
American.  I  am  a  student  of  the  opera. 
I  have  sung  here.  I  was  counting  on 
going  back  to  my  old  home  and  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  money  for  all  I  spent  here. 
Poor  Arthur !  He  was  working  hard, 
too,  at  his  art.  But  it  pays  so  little 
even  compared  to  mine,  and  then  he 
was  so  undiplomatic.  He  listened  to 
my  advice,  but  when  the  war  came  he 
was  so  much  for  the  English  and  the 
French  I  had  a  world  of  trouble. 

"Then  the  United  States  sent  the 
German  ambassador  away,  and,  oh, 
things  were  so  much  worse !  Arthur 
—excuse  me — his  name  is  Arthur  Gra- 
ham, I  should  have  told  you — well,  any- 
way, he  and  General  von  Lentz  got  into 
a  quarrel  at  the  restaurant  where  we 
were  dining.  He  struck  the  general. 
We  left  the  restaurant,  and  outside,  in 
the  street,  the  general  hit  him  across 
the  head  with  his  sword.  Now  he's 
here  and  the  general  goes  to  the  West- 
ern front ;  but,  of  course,  you  know  all 
that.  Onlv  I  wanted  to  tell  vou — what 
— why  that  he's  a  poor  little  genius 
from  my  own  country  I  mothered, 
though  I'm  only  three  or  four  years 
older.  But  you  know  how  we  women 
are,  and  now,  for  God's  sake,  send  me 
back  home  on  a  cattle  train  or  any- 
thing." 

Frank  Graham  looked  into  Marcia 
Glendon's,  face  as  if  it  were  no  more 
than  a  mask. 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  swear  over  a 
Bible,"  he  said.  "Lots  of  people  do 
that  and  lie ;  I  ask  you  merely  to  say 
over  the  body  of  this  man — please  don't 
cry — orders  are  orders." 

Marcia  looked  up  at  him  timidly. 


"I  only  mothered  him ;  I  haven't  been 
in  love  over  here.  I've  met  lots  of 
people — men  and  women — but  I  want 
to  love  a  man  of  my  own  country.  Ar- 
thur, who  lies  here,  was  just  a  foolish 
boy." 

"The  general  is  in  love  with  you — or 
he  wouldn't  be  here,"  Frank  Graham 
replied. 

''Many  officers  and  other  big. people 
have  tried  to  think  they  were  just  be- 
cause I  had  to  sing  for  my  living,  but 
it  doesn't  work  with  an  American  girl 
like  me ;  so  ive'll  close  the  conversation, 
lieutenant,  with  your  permission." 

She  turned  away  from  the  casket  to 
reseat  herself  in  the  chair. 

Frank  Graham  touched  her  shoulder. 
She  turned. 

"If  you  want  to  go  home,  follow  the 
general,"  he  whispered. 

"But  I  hate  him.  Besides  he  goes 
to  the  Western  front  in  the  morning," 
she  replied. 

"I  also." 

"But  I  hate — no,  I  just  distrust  you. 
You  are  too  kind.  I  want  to  die — away 
from  the  general." 

"But  you  can't  get  away  from  him. 
I'm  to  watch  you  always." 

"And  you  said  I  could  get  home  by 
following  him  ?" 

She  was  almost  voiceless.  Tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

"You  want  to  get  home,  little  girl," 
he  told  her,  "and  I  want  to  ask  you 
over  the  body  of  this  poor  fellow,  killed 
by  the  general,  will  you  really  trust 
me  ?" 

She  stared  uncomprehendingly.  She 
wanted  to  trust  him,  yet  

"Not  everybody  trusts  the  general, 
you  know,  and  I  am  his  aid.  But  will 
you  trust  me?"  he  repeated. 

"Why?" 

"You  mothered  and  trusted  the  boy 
who  lies  dead  here,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  " 

"With  a  small  leather  portfolio  the 
general  always  carries?" 
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"You  know  about  it,  too  ?  But  that's 
natural.  Arthur  found  out  about  it, 
and  that  started  their  quarrel,  I  think. 
I'm  through  with  the  general  and  the 
portfolio,  whatever  it  contains." 

"But  you  want  to  get  home?" 

"Great  heavens,  man,  why  are  you, 
a  German  lieutenant,  so  anxious  to  see 
me  get  home  ?" 

Frank  Graham  coughed  gutturally  in 
his  best  German  officer  manner,  and 
said  in  a  loud  German  voice : 

"Be  seated,  miss ;  you  can  do  no  good 
standing  by  a  corpse." 

Then  he  whispered :  "The  man  who 
lies  dead  here  is  my  'kid  brother,'  Ar- 
thur. Let's  avenge  him !  But,  above 
all,  let  us  get  the  portfolio.  There  are 
plans  in  it." 

III. 

Scarcely  had  Marcia  signified  her  as- 
sent to  his  proposal  than  the  door  of 
the  chapel  was  opened  and  General  von 
Lentz  reentered,  escorted  by  two  attend- 
ants of  the  establishment. 

"The  pallbearers  will  take  care  of 
the  remains,  Miss  Glendon,"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  am  bound  off  at  once. 
Lieutenant  " 

Lie  looked  at  Frank  Graham,  who 
immediately  passed  out  of  the  chapel 
in  response  to  the  implied  command. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
instructions  Marcia  had  to  follow  in  or- 
der to  make  the  long  journey  into  the 
fighting  region. 

Within  a  little  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  she  was  at  the  Chateau  de  Vere, 
Headquarters  of  General  von  Lentz. 
One  wing  of  the  colossal,  ancient  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  headquarters  for  offi- 
cers, and  Marcia's  duties  supposedly 
kept  her  here.  But  really  most  of  her 
time  was  spent  in  carrying  reports  to 
General  von  Lentz.  She  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  near  him,  though  his  large, 
brutally  handsome  form  had  become 
odious  to  her  since  the  death  of  Arthur 


Graham.  But  she  stifled  her  repug- 
nance as  best  she  could  for  her  two 
objectives.  The  first,  to  secure  mili- 
tary plans ;  the  second,  to  avenge  Ar- 
thur Graham.  He  had  been  only  a  child 
that  needed  care  as  she  saw  him.  But 
Frank  Graham  was  a  man,  and  one 
born  to  command.  His  "Let's  avenge 
him,"  spoken  that  night  over  the  coffin, 
had  awakened  in  her  soul  emotions  she 
had  never  known  before. 

This  idea  was  constantly  in  her  mind 
and  more  vividly  even  now  as  she  sat 
alone  with  General  von  Lentz  in  his 
office.  He  was  examining  sundry  re- 
ports that  had  been  brought  by  an  or- 
derly. 

"Your  reports  will  wait,  my  dear 
Marcia,"  he  told  her.  "Besides,  I .  like 
to  have  you  sit  here  by  me." 

"As  you  will,  general,"  she  replied. 
"I  am  at  your  orders." 

Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
began  to  stamp  up  and  down  the  room, 
swearing  in  a  rage. 

Marcia  trembled  all  over  with  a  pre- 
monition of  disaster.  But  she  said, 
with  seeming  calm,  as  she  rose :  "My 
dear  general,  please  calm  yourself. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Do  ?  Do  !"  he  fairly  snorted.  "You 
can  curse  the  hour  you  ever  brought 
Arthur  Graham  across  my  path." 

"But  he  is  dead— he  " 

"Yes,  and  that  impostor,  Von 
Schlevitz,  who  is  his  brother,  Frank 
Graham,  an  American  spy,  will  be  dead 
in  half  an  hour." 

General  von  Lentz  sat  at  his  desk 
and  prepared  to  countersign  the  death 
warrant  of  Frank  Graham. 

"What's  that  you  say?"  Marcia 
asked,  approaching  the  desk  with  falter- 
ing steps. 

"He's  been  caught  with  papers  stolen 
from  my  portfolio  " 

Marcia  did  not  dare  sigh  her  relief 
at  the  knowledge  that  at  least  this  much 
of  Frank  Graham's  plan  had  succeeded. 
She,  too,  had  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
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cured  valuable  papers  from  German 
officers. 

'"There,"  growled  Von  Lentz  as  he 
thrust  the  paper  toward  her.  "I've 
signed  it,  and  that  puts  another  of  the 
fool  Graham  brood  out  of  the  world." 

A  look  of  horror  spread  over  her 
face. 

"You  would  like  to  save  him, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  the  general  said  sneer- 
ingly.  "You  can  save  this  American, 
Marcia." 

"How  ?    Oh,  you  mean  "  She 

raised  herself  on  her  arm  as  sh2  studied 
the  unmistakable  terms  in  the  general's 
eyes. 

"You  really  will  save  him — send  him 
back  where  he  belongs-?"  she  asked. 

"I'll  send  him  back  where  he  be- 
longs," responded  the  general. 

"Quick,  then  !  Quick  !  The  order. 
But  I  must  have  word  that  he  is  safe, 
you  know." 

"You  shall,"  said  the  general. 

That  night  Frank  Graham,  dressed 
as  a  German  private,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  he  did  not  understand  into  the 
first  line  of  German  trenches.  Lieuten- 
ant after  lieutenant  inspected  the  code 
message  he  bore,  said  no  word,  but 
passed  him  farther  forward  toward  the 
enemy  line  until  he  found  himself  at 
the  uttermost  outpost  of  the  patrol. 
Here  again  the  code  message  he  car- 
ried wTas  examined,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  might  pass  still  farther 
— to  the  next  German  sentry. 

Within  five  minutes  Frank  Graham, 
unarmed  and  attired  in  German  uni- 
form, found  himself  in  an  open  space 
of  white  dust  half  a  foot  deep  and  miles 
in  extent. 

His  field-gray  uniform  was  white 
with  dust,  and  so  served  as  a  bit  of 
camouflage  that  had  not  been  intended 
by  General  von  Lentz.  At  long  range 
French  snipers  could  not  distinguish 
him,  but  he  marched  on  against  the 


barrel  of  their  rifles  and  the  face  of 
death. 

He  began  to  wonder  that  he  saw  no 
more  of  the  German  line  when  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  struck  his  eardrum,  and 
at  the  same  instant  he  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  his  right  hand. 

He  dropped  to  the  ground  as  one 
dead.  Another  and  pleasanter  sound 
came  to  his  ears.  The  men  were  sing- 
ing : 

"Over  There,  Over  There  " 

Frank  crawled  across  the  dusty 
waste  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot 
from  which  came  the  resounding  cho- 
rus and  called. 

"For  the  lovea  Mike,"  he  heard  a 
man  exclaim.  "There's  a  Yank  who's 
been  to  the  wrong  tailor !" 

They  parleyed  excitedly.  Into  their 
trench  sprang  Graham,  shouting: 

"I'm  Frank  Graham,  U.  S.  secret 
service.  In  Germany  on  duty.  Put  me 
in  touch  with  your  commander  and 
we'll  take  a  village  and  a  bunch  of 
Dutchmen  by  midnight." 

IV. 

Marcia  and  General  von  Lentz  were 
finishing  their  dinner  in  the  lodge  of  the 
Chateau  de  Vere. 

It  was  a  quarter  before  ten.  General 
von  Lentz  had  dined  and  drunk  heav- 
ily. He  craved  a  little  entertainment, 
and  asked  Marcia  to  sing  for  him. 

"It's  a  cursed  French  piano,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  instrument,  "but  the  best 
we  can  do.    Sing  The  Evening  Star.'  " 

"I  can't,  general ;  I'm  sorry,"  she  an- 
swered weakly.  "I'm  worn  out.  I'm 
going  to  my  room." 

She  walked  away. 

"All  right,  Marcia,"  he  told  her  with 
heavy  gayety ;  "we'll  go  together." 

Marcia  ran  down  the  hall,  swept  into 
the  room,  locked  the  door  after  her,  and 
almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  maid. 

In  a  moment  General  von  Lentz  was 
pounding  at  the  door,  demanding  ad- 
mittance. 
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Every  German-  in  the  room  had  surrendered. 


"Let  me  in,"  he  growled,  "or  I'll 
break  it  like  a  toothpick." 

Marcia,  followed  by  her  maid,  stole 
across  the  floor,  opened  a  door,  and 
slipped  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  room  was  on  the  third  floor.  To 
attempt  escape  by  jumping  meant  death. 

"It  is  better  than  life  now/'  she  said. 

From  outside  there  came  to  her  a 
man's  voice  in  German : 
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"Protect  yourself ;  I  will  help." 

The  unseen  rescuer  slipped  an  auto- 
matic pistol  into  Marcia's  hand  just  as 
General  von  Lentz  broke  down  the  door. 

"Stand  where  you  are  "  Marcia 

screamed. 

The  next  instant  a'  perfect  fusillade 
of  shots  was  heard  all  round  the  house. 


"A  surprise  attack !"  was  cried  over 
and  over  again.  "It's  the  Americans ! 
The  Americans !  Find  General  von 
Lentz." 

The  general  rushed  from  the  room. 
Marcia,  dazed,  followed  him  down  the 
stairs  to  the  banquet  hall  below. 

As  she  reached  it  a  joyful  sight  met 
her  eyes.  The  general  stood,  his  arms 
upraised,  looking  sullenly  into  the  muz- 
zle of  a  rifle  held  by  an  American  sol- 
dier. Every  German  in  the  room 
showed  similar  signs  of  surrender. 

Suddenly  she  recognized  the  man 
whose  rifle  was  aimed  at  the  general. 
It  was  Frank  Graham  !  A  moment  later 
he  was  at  her  side,  leaving  his  captive 
to  another  soldier. 

"It's  all  right,  Marcia,"  he  said,  look- 
ing toward  her  reassuringly.  "We've 
taken  the  village— and  I'll  take  care  of 
you." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  stole  toward 
him,  crying  softly,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck  fearfully  as  a  child. 

"Oh,  please  take  care  of  me !"  she 
begged. 

"Take  care  of  you,  girl,"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "You're  never  going  to 
get  away  from  me  any  more." 
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Instructions  for  the  picture-playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 


Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will 
bring  you  our  Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 


All  the  world  loves  a  photo-play  author,  it  would  seem. 
In  any  event,  the  demand  for  plots  has  never  been  so  great 
The  Demand      before.    Never  have  such  prices  been  offered  for  motion- 
for  picture  material  of  worth.    The  authors  of  the  six  best 

Stories  sellers  to-day  are  turning  out  their  material  with  an  eye 

for  movie  possibilities.  That  is  to  say,  they  write  their 
stories  always  with  the  screen  picture  constantly  in  mind. 
Vance's  latest  serial  was  purchased  for  moving  pictures  before  the  second  install- 
ment saw  the  light  of  day  in  a  popular  periodical.  A  certain  short  story  which 
appeared  recently  was  turned  over  to  the  screen  upon  wire  orders,  and  with  no 
haggling  about  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  certain  old 
stories  carrying  atmosphere  along  present  popular  lines  in  picturization,  have 
been  the  subjects  of  lively  bidding  recently.  One  story  of  three  thousand  words 
was  desired  by  two  film  companies  simultaneously,  and  there  was  a  spirited  con- 
test before  one  of  them  carried  off  the  prize.  The  reason  for  this  condition  of 
the  market  is  the  fact  that  real  plots  to  fit  certain  stars  are  scarce,  and  that  the 
supply  really  does  not  meet  the  demand.  One  scenario  editor  informed  the 
writer  that  with  ten  companies  at  work  he  had  not  more  than  one  scenario  ahead 
for  any  of  them.  Books  and  short  stories  of  worth  are  at  a  premium.  Because 
of  the  war,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  satisfactory  business  relations  with  English 
authors.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  action  it  is  often  necessary  to  see  authors 
personally.  Many  of  them  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  motion-picture  worth  of 
a  story,  and  dickering  by  cable  is  usually  expensive,  particularly  at  present. 

There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  the  "sweet-and- 
fragrant"  stuff,  particularly  for  certain  screen  stars  who 
The  Sweet-        jove  to  wander  through  the  fields  sweet  with  clover,  and 
and -Fragrant      peek  their  heads  out  of  a  close-up  of  hollyhocks.  Plays 
Stuff  carrying  such  titles  as  "Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maude," 

"Black-eyed  Susan,"  et  cetera,  are  desired  by  the  screen 
damsels  who  play  the  shy  sweet-sixteen  parts.  The  trouble 
with  this  stuff  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  is  plenty  of  "atmosphere" — 
daisy  fields  and  sunbonnets — but  'mighty  little  plot.  The  hoydenish  stars  who 
are  clamoring  for  this  stuff  care  little  for  the  commercial  value  of  a  picture 
which,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  well-known  public.  No,  indeed! 
What  these  stars  want  is  a  lot  of  close-ups  and  foregrounds  of  themselves.  The 
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picture  is  then  certain  to  be  a  success,  in  their  estimation.  Don't  try  to  write 
these  "sweet-and-fragrant"  stories.  The  producers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  just  one  in  ten  goes  over — and  that  the  others  lose  money  for  all  con- 
cerned, except  the  star.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  this.  The  public  wants 
plot.  The  public  can  go  to  Belasco  for  atmosphere  and  character  bits.  The 
only  hope  of  the  picture  is  in  plenty  of  plot  and  story. 

One  of  the  latest  annoyances  of  the  movie  game  is  the 
gentlemanlv  agent  of  the  screen  star — the  gent  who  is  to 
Knter  the  guard  Miss  Hortense  Bourion's  great  interests  in  the  "silent 

Gentlemanly       drama."     Permit   us   to   elucidate :    Baldwin  Holtsapple 
A2"ent  appears  at  the  film  company's  studios  or  offices  as  the  emis- 

sary of  Miss  Hortense.  The  star's  new  contract  may  read 
that  she  must  approve  individually  of  every  scenario  selected 
for  her  wonderful  talents.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  actress  such  a 
contract  although  it  leads  to  trouble  for  every  one  concerned.  Baldwin  makes 
his  presence  felt  most  keenly,  perhaps,  in  the  scenario  department.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  Baldwin  may  know  naught  of  books  or  plays.  He  must  pretend 
he  does,  and  make  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  in  order  to  hold  his  job.  The 
hard-working  editor  and  his  assistants  may  have  read  nearly  everything  in  the 
world,  but  none  of  the  stories  will  please  Baldwin.  Far  from  it !  ''This  story 
lacks  thus-and-so.  That  story  does  not  give  the  star  sufficient  scope  for  her 
work.  This  play  will  never,  never  do — too  much  plot  and  not  enough  of  that 
sweet-clean  atmosphere  with  which  she  has  been  so  signally  identified  !"  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  editor  throws  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  the  staff  writers 
and  others  complain  of  brain  fag?  And  a  lot  of  these  finicky  stars  who  insist 
upon  O.  K.-ing  each  and  every  story,  a  few  years  ago  were  unheard  of.  If  they 
keep  up  their  present  system  they  will  be  unheard  of  in  forthcoming  years — for 
the  public  will  turn  down  their  productions.  First  of  all  comes  the  plot,  the 
story,  the  action.  Then  may  come  the  atmosphere,  including  the  lead's  cherished 
close-ups.  Will  the  star  condescend  to  "sit  in"  with  the  script  writer  and  approve 
the  continuity  as  it  is  being  written?  With  few  exceptions  the  star  will  not! 
Instead,  her  "agent,"  who  usually  knows  nothing  of  plots,  visits  the  scenario  editor 
and  systematically  criticizes  each  and  everything  submitted.  The  time  is  coming 
when  this  will  not  be  done ! 

Well,  well,  we  certainly  did  start  something  a  month 
or  so  ago  when  we  spoke  of  the  textbook  problem,  and 
As  to  made  the  statement  that  there  are  perhaps  a  half  dozen 

standard  works  on  the  motion-picture  art.   An  avalanche  of 
Textbooks  letters  has  been  arriving  asking  for  the  "shelf"  of  works, 

and  we  have  made  up  a  list  of  four  or  five  books  which,  in 
our  estimation,  will  perhaps  help  the  ambitious  scenario 
writer.  We  will  gladly  forward  this  list  to  any  one  sending  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope.  Please  do  not  inclose  loose  stamps.  While  on  the  subject, 
we  might  say  in  passing  that  even  textbooks  written  by  authorities,  while  proving 
encouraging,  will  not  be  of  material  assistance  in  learning  to  plot.  That  knack, 
or  talent,  comes  from  within,  not  from  without.  A  textbook  may  give  a  "sample 
scenario,"  a  list  of  markets,  and  a  general  dissertation  as  to  how  this  or  that 
one  writes  his  picture  plays,  but  it  cannot  instill  that  God-given  talent,  that 
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unknown  quantity,  which  enables  a  man  or  woman  to  know  a  plot  when  he  or 
she  meets  it  face  to  face.  So  do  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  textbooks. 
Study  the  textbook  of  life,  and  in  so  doing  mayhap  you  will  gain  the  elusive  idea. 

We  have  touched  on  the  propaganda  picture  before, 
but  it  is  timely  again  to  allude  to  stories  "with  a  mission." 
The  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost  to  certain  film  con- 

Propaganda        cerns  in  the  past  year  because  they  have  attempted  to 
Picture  instruct  the  public.    Some  would-be  students  of  the  screen 

will  never  realize  that  people  go  to  the  motion  pictures  to  be 
entertained,  not  to  be  instructed.    Audiences  resent  those 
"gripping  moral  lessons  of  wide  scope"  which  are  being  foisted  upon  them  with 
increasing  frequency. 

Do  they  last?    Answer  says  that  they  do.    We  are 
alluding  to  those  old-time  writers  who  won  their  spurs  in  the 
Xhev  early  days  of  films.    It  is  our  contention  that  once  a  writer, 

always  a  writer.   That  if  one  has  captured  his  spurs  by  hard 
Last?  work  and  study,  his  services  always  will  be  in  demand.  For 

example,  Giles  R.  Warren,  who  wrote  the  Florence  Law- 
rence-Arthur Johnson  stuff  of  years  agone,  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Horsley  Company,  and,  not  only  that,  he  has  blossomed  into  a  playwright 
for  the  spoken  drama.  ''Pop"  Hoadley  is  on  the  Pacific  coast  doing  good  work. 
Culler  Johnson  is  again  in  the  East,  with  a  fund  of  good  ideas.  Marc  E.  Jones, 
Wallace  C.  Clifton,  Agnes  Johnson,  Frank  Smith,  and  Johnnie  Grey  are  working 
for  Pathe ;  Hettie  Greay  Baker  is  wTith  the  Fox  forces  in  New  York ;  Maibelle 
Heikes  Justice  is  freelancing  with  great  success,  and  living  in  the  metropolis. 
We  could  go  on  indefinitely,  tracing  screen  writers  of  yesterday  who  are  still 
at  work  to-day.  The  newcomers  are  not  many,  and  the  "old  comers"  find  their 
assignments  many  and  lucrative.  It  just  goes  to  show  that  the  field  is  not  over- 
crowded, that  those  who  reached  success  years  ago  are  still  sought  by  those  who 
wish  a  safe  and  sane  story  delivered  early.    In  other  words,  dependable  stuff. 

Would  they  buy  comedies  for  Chaplin  written  out  in 

script  form?  This  is  the  inquiry  of  Betty  Coats.  She  adds  : 
V/ould  "How  could  one  explain  all  the  detailed  action  in  a  synopsis  ? 

I  can  visualize  all  kinds  of  comedy  action  in  working  script, 
They?  but  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it  in  synopsis."  Slapstick 

comedy,  so-called,  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  write. 

About  the  only  man  we  ever  knew  who  could  turn  out  a 
farce-comedy  script  to  be  produced  as  written  was  Epes  Winthrop  Sargent,  and 
he's  still  doing  it,  by  heck !  Here's  a  professional  secret.  The  comedies  of  the 
Chaplin  type  usually  are  written  as  they  are  produced.  By  that  we  mean  that 
there  may  be  a  skeleton  of  a  plot.  But  the  members  of  the  cast,  the  star,  and 
the  director,  "sit  in"  on  evolving  new  stunts  (with  occasionally  old  ones  seen  in 
the  other  fellow's  comedy),  and  scene  by  scene  comedy  is  built  up.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  write  a  Chaplin  comedy  to  be  produced  scene  by  scene  from  the 
script.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  put  over  a  good 
picture  comedy.  The  man  or  woman  who  could  wrrite  a  series  of  Chaplin  or 
Keystone  comedies,  that  could  be  put  over  successfully  as  written,  would  never 
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suffer  from  want.  If  you  think  you  can  write  comedy  business  scene  by  scene, 
by  all  means  try  out  your  talents.  But,  whatever  you  do,  write  in  business  for 
a  lot  of  pretty  girls.    They  have  been  known  to  save  more  than  one  comedy. 

We  propose  answering  a  number  of  personal  inquiries 
through  this  department  next  month.    If  you  have  not  re- 
Coming'  ceived  a  personal  reply  to  that  letter  of  yours,  just  wait  a 

Next  bit.    Perhaps  we  have  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance 

Month  ^0r  ex^en(^e(^  comment  in  this  department.    We  want  you  to 

feel  free  to  write  to  the  editor  personally.  We  have  been 
through  the  mill,  and  nothing  pleases  us  more  than  a  frank 
letter  from  some  beginner  who  desires  aid.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  write  to  the 
department.  Do  not  be  timid  about  asking  questions.  We  have  a  mighty  friendly 
feeling  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  work  as  well  as  for  those  old  friends 
as  well. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  authors  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  plots,  and  other  writers  making  a  specialty  of  con- 
Continuity         tinuity?    Come  with  us  for  a  moment  into  any  well-con- 
and  ducted  scenario  department.    Hector  O'Tush  writes  a  cork- 

Otherwise  ing  synopsis  of  a  story.    He  could  not  write  a  movie  script 

to  save  his  life.  All  right.  The  editor  buys  Hector's  plot 
synopsis,  and  pays  him  for  it.  Then  Mr.  Editor  remarks 
inwardly:  "Here's  a  good  plot  for  Bessie  Biscuit,  who  needs  just  such  an  idea. 
Whom  shall  I  engage  to  write  the  continuity?"  He  thinks  of  his  staff  writers 
and  their  various  capabilities,  and  concludes  to  intrust  the  synopsis  to  So-and-so. 
This  continuity  writer  takes  the  synopsis,  and  writes  the  continuity  scene  by 
scene,  subtitles  and  all.  He  submits  his  work  to  the  editor,  and  a  committee  of 
experts.  Changes  are  suggested  and  made.  Finally  Hector  O'Tush's  idea  blos- 
soms into  a  full-grown  picture  script,  scene  by  scene,  and  goes  to  the  director. 
Maybe  the  director  produces  the  script  as  written,  or  perhaps  he  does  not.  In 
any  event,  if  the  picture  is  poor,  the  long-suffering  scenario  editor  is  blamed. 
Would  you  rather  be  a  writer  of  plots  or  a  continuity  writer?  The  idea  man 
must  furnish  originality,  and  a  new  angle.  The  continuity  writer  must  furnish 
the  technique.  Both  are  well  paid.  The  writer  of  the  continuity,  however,  must 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  game,  for  he  must  have  technique. 

Would  you  suggest  that  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  scenario 
writing  submit  plays  to  one  or  to  many  advertised  markets 
^s  for  manuscripts  to  be  advertised  and  sold?    So  writes  a 

Southern  lady.    In  clarion  tones  we  say :  "We  would  not!" 
Criticism  In  this  day  the  beginner  cannot  be  expected  to  write  con- 

tinuity, meaning  technique.  The  best  hope  is  the  synopsis, 
which  is  welcomed  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  scenario  depart- 
ments. If  you  have  an  idea,  write  it  out  clearly  on  a  typewriter — never  in  long 
hand — and  submit  it  to  any  reputable  film  manufacturing  company,  directing  it 
to  the  scenario  department.  If  the  idea  appeals  you  will  receive  an  offer  for  it. 
Catering  to  these  "bureaus  of  criticism"  is  going  up  against  some  other  fellow's 
game.  Nine  out  of  ten  know  no  more  of  the  desires  of  a  film  concern  than  you 
do.    The  film  magnates  are  not  publishing  inside  details  of  their  needs,  giving 
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away  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  the  rival  who  may  be  exploiting  a  star  of  the  same 
qualifications.  '  The  film  concerns  are  after  stories,  plot  ideas.  A  good  original 
idea  is  welcomed  in  any  film  editorial  office  right  now — take  it  from  us!  Send 
your  synopsis  directly  to  market,  leaving  the  bureaus  of  criticism  strictly  alone, 
First  you  pay  a  fee  for  criticism.  Next  you  pay  a  commission  if  the  stories  are 
sold.  Typewrite  your  own  plots  and  send  them  in  direct.  You  can  use  the 
money  you  pay  on  "criticism,"  so-called.  This  criticism  cannot  be  of  value,  for 
the  outsider  does  not  know  real  market  conditions.  We  know  them.  Come 
across  with  an  idea  full  of  action.  If  you  can  put  an  original  twist  into  old  stuff, 
you'll  sell  it.  Study  the  stars  featured  by  the  different  companies,  so  you  will 
know  when  you  have  an  idea  suitable  for  one  of  them. 

A  Chicago  lady  writes  that  she  has  a  synopsis  ready  to 
market,  and,  as  she  is  new  to  the  business,  she  is  uncertain 
Send  it  where  to  send  it.    She  says  :  "I  have  done  some  other  writ- 

ing, but  nothing  along  movie  lines.    I  am  wondering  with 
Direct  whom  to  place  it.    I  have  circulars  from  several  companies. 

One  offers  to  place  my  story,  and  another,  for  a  small  sum, 
gives  hints,  and  a  bulletin.  Do  you  recommend  any  one? 
How  am  I  to  know  which  is  reliable  ?  I  intend  to  write  plays  until  I  am  assured 
I  can  or  cannot,  but  would  like  to  start  right.  In  a  nutshell,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  get  plays  before  directors,  and  how  can  I  know  as  to  the  reliability  of  schools?" 
Schools  are  not  reliable,  for  they  cannot  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  real 
needs  of  any  one  film  company.  Leave  schools  strictly  alone.  Typewrite  your 
idea  in  a  clear,  concise  manner,  and  submit  it  yourself,  inclosing  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Read  the  motion-picture  trade  journals  every  week.  There 
are  three  or  four  that  are  worthy.  Study  the  advertisements  carried  by  these 
publications.  One  or  more  carry  synopses  of  stories  released  by  various  film 
companies,  and  a  careful  reading  of  these  synopses  will  enable  you  to  get  a  line 
on  the  character  of  stories  being  released.  No  reputable  film  company,  to  our 
knowledge,  is  distributing  circulars  boadcast.  Some  will  furnish  a  list  of  market 
requirements  if  asked. 

In  a  very  interesting  letter  Evelyn  Campbell  says :  "I 
am  much  interested  in  your  article  in  Picture-Play  Maga- 
A  Con-  zine,  as  I  have  a  contradictory  tale  to  tell,  and  that  is  always 

tradictory  pleasant.   I  am  a  short-story  writer.    I  think  I  may  say  with 

Tale  propriety  that  I  know  enough  to  put  a  synopsis  into  proper 

shape,  so  that  even  a  scenario  reader  might  not  lose  any  time 
in  getting  at  the  kernel  of  it.  Recently  I  was  bitten  by  the 
synopsis  bug;  for  before  you  told  us  about  it,  common  sense  warned  me  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  'prepared  script,'  and  I  never  attempted  to  prepare  one.  I  wrote 
a  synopsis  that  I  thought  very  good,  sent  it  to  several  companies,  and  always  had 
it  returned,  sometimes  with  a  rejection  slip,  though  more  often  with  a  polite 
note,  disclaiming  any  desire  for  scenarios  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  used  the 
plot  for  a  novelette,  sold  it  to  a  magazine,  received  a  good  price  for  it,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  the  magazine  editor  sold  the  picture  rights  to  a  film  company 
for  five  hundred  dollars !  This  certainly  shows  that  the  film  companies  are  not 
dragging  the  market  for  stories,  as  they  could  have  had  mine  for  half  what  they 
paid  the  magazine.    I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  of  course,  to  sell  a  story  twice,  but 
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I  am  just  wondering  if  that  doesn't  account,  in  a  way,  for  the  sameness  of  the 
screen  stories  that  bore  us  so.  If  I  had  not  been  a  story  writer,  my  synopsis 
would  have  gone  in  the  discard — like  many  another,  no  doubt,  wh'ch  would  have 
made  good  had  they  reached  the  proper  channel.  The  best  magazines  nowadays 
are  always  open  to  new  writers — welcome  them  with  a  brass  band,  in  fact.  Not 
so  the  screen.  Screen  editors  are  a  decade  behind  those  of  the  magazines.  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  experience.  I  have  heard  the  same  story  from  numerous 
writers,  so  I  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  this  cry  for  'more  and  better  stories' 
as  something  like  camouflage.  What  do  you  say  ?"  This  author  relates  an  experi- 
ence that  is  indeed  one  of  many.  Her  work  turned  down  in  manuscript  form 
by  the  movie  editor — she  discovers  that  it  gains  much  in  value  after  its  appear- 
ance in  a  magazine.  The  first  thing  the  author  should  do  is  to  reserve  moving- 
picture  rights  to  all  stories,  and  then  no  commission  or  "divvy"  with  others  is 
necessary.  The  second  important  thing  is  to  submit  plots  to  those  scenario  edi- 
tors who  can  discern  a  story  in  a  typewritten  manuscript,  without  having  to  await 
the  time  when  the  self-same  story  appears  within  magazine  covers.  The  scenario 
editor  of  discernment  can  save  commissions,  et  cetera,  if  he  can  spot  the  diamond 
in  the  rough. 

A  well-known  director  said  the  other  day :  "The  trou- 
ble with  many  of  the  script  writers  is  that  they  insist  on 
Yes,  doing  the  director's  work.    For  example,  I  am  paid  a  high 

Too  Much         salary  to  produce  a  picture.    I  receive  a  scenario.  This 
Q£  scenario  is  cluttered  up  with  hints  to  the  director,  instruc- 

tions as  to  diaphragming  in  and  out,  hints  as  to  locations, 
et  cetera.  But  the  story  is  subservient.  The  director  is 
well  paid  for  his  experience  and  knowledge.  More  time  spent  on  putting  plot  and 
action  into  a  manuscript  and  less  time  instructing  the  director  as  to  his  duties 
will  help  all  concerned.  There  is  a  dearth  of  original  plots.  There  is  an  avalanche 
of  scripts  carrying  atmosphere,  hints  to  directors,  et  cetera.  Let's  have  more 
rock-bottom  plots,  and  let  the  director  do  his  own  work !" 

The  question  of  titles  seems  to  puzzle  many  authors, 
writes  Epes  Winthrop  Sargent.    Lately  an  author  wrote 
^s  j."  regarding  the  prefixes  A,  And,  and  The.    The  story,  he 

thought,  would  not  be  clearly  titled  unless  he  called  it  "The 

Titles   /'  the  dash  representing  the  coined  name.     It  was 

pointed  out  that  he  might  use  the  name  without  the  "the," 
and  he  came  back  with  the  argument  that  the  use  of  proper 
names  in  titles  was  also  banned,  and  this  coined  name  might  conceivably  be  the 
name  of  a  woman.  The  points  were  well  taken,  but  the  writer  made  the  error 
of  failing  to  get  behind  the  language  of  the  rule  to  gain  the  real  sense  of  the 
pronouncement.  Titles  beginning  with  "The"  or  "A"  are  to  be  avoided,  not 
because  they  will  prevent  the  sale  of  a  script,  but  because  the  constant  use  of  those 
articles  makes  for  bald  and  uninteresting  titles.  There  is  no  other  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  employed;  but  in  most  cases  the  avoidance  of  the  article  makes 
for  a  stronger  and  more  attractive  title — one  that  may  materially  aid  in  the  sale 
of  a  play  through  its  sonorous  sound  or  its  curiosity-rousing  qualities.  "A  Broken 
Heart,"  for  example,  is  vague  and  without  appeal.  "The  Broken  Heart"  is  better, 
only  in  that  it  seems  to  refer  to  one  particular  heart.    Denied  these  convenient 
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handles,  the  author  will  struggle  for  another  and  more  individual  word  or  com- 
bination, and  perhaps  produce  something  that  will  truly  appeal.  "A  Kentucky 
Cinderella"  does  not  make  a  bad  title,  but  "Cinderella,  of  Kentucky,"  would  prob- 
ably appeal  to  most  persons  as  being  better.  In  the  same  way  the  avoidance  of 
given  names  in  titles  is  merely  to  reduce  sameness.  It  cuts  down  the  number 
of  "Mary"  plays  and  "Jane"  plays,  and  the  like;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  com- 
pletely avoiding  proper  names.  "Jane"  had  a  long  run  in  New  York  years  ago, 
and  "Mary  of  Magdala"  would  not  have  gone  as  well  under  the  more  elastic 
title  of  "The  Magdalene,"  which  would  have  suggested  a  play  of  any  period. 
All  rules  must  be  applied  with  good  judgment  and  with  the  knowledge  that  all 
rules  have  exceptions.  The  rules  apply  merely  in  a  generality  of  cases,  and  it 
is  because  they  do  apply  to  most  instances  that  they  are  rules. 


"Would  it  be  more  advisable,  and  would  I  get  quicker 
results  and  better  results  if  I  go  personally  to  some  company 
Do  Not  to  se^  my  plays  ?    I  have  written  two,  one  of  the  Western 

type,  with  Indians,  which  I  know  well,  having  lived  close  to 
Do  It!  them  all  my  life."    Do  not  pay  personal  visits  to  the  editor 

unless  he  summons  you.  Some  writers— and  more  or  less 
famous  writers,  too — insist  on  paying  personal  visitations  to 
film  editorial  offices.  They  are  rarely  welcome,  for  the  editor  is  a  busy  man,  too 
busy  to  discuss  the  art  of  scenario  writing  in  general  and  the  visitor's  work  in 
particular  on  his  company's  time.  Regarding  Indian  stories,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  old  "Bison"  days  will  come  again  sooner  or  later.  That  Indian  story  may  not 
be  timely  now,  but  within  a  year  it  may  be  highly  desirable. 

Is  it  advisable  to  write  stories  of  the  merry  Yuletide, 
Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving?    No!    They  will  not 
Seasonable         se^'    Very  ^ew  companies  come  across  any  more  with  the 

picture  plays  of  holiday  flavor.    You  may  spend  a  lot  of 
Stories  time  preparing  a  Christmas  story.    It  may  be  a  good  story, 

too.    But  the  company  to  which  you  submit  that  script  to 
may  have  concluded  not  to  release  a  "seasonable"  produc- 
tion this  year.    You  cannot  submit  the  story  elsewhere,  for  it  is  written  for  a 
certain  holiday  period  and  the  time  is  too  short.   It  is  best  to  leave  holiday  stories 
strictly  alone. 

In  a  letter  from  Faming,  New  Mexico,  a  would-be 
writer  of  photo-play  plots  remarks  that  he  has  no  opportu- 
No  Oppor-        nity  t0  see  many         plays.   The  study  of  the  picture  play 

on  the  screen  will  prove  of  more  benefit  to  the  writer  than 
tunity  all  the  "schools"  in  the  wide,  wide  world.    In  order  to  write 

acceptable  stuff  the  author  must  see  the  other  fellow's  work, 
and  the  method  of  producing  it.  It  is  well  for  the  beginner 
in  the  art  of  writing  screen  drama  to  sit  through  a  good  picture  twice — the  first 
time  for  the  story,  the  second  to  make  notes  as  to  the  size  of  cast,  the  climaxes, 
et  cetera.  Unless  one  patronizes  the  moving  pictures  and  keeps  up  to  date  there 
is  little  use  trying  to  write  for  the  screen.  One  must  be  familiar  with  the  vineyard 
in  which  he  would  labor. 
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Director's  Viewpoint 

Practical  information  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  studios  of  one  who  produces  successes. 

By  Allan  Dwan 

Director  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 


IN  the  course  of  my  experience  in 
the  photo-play  world,  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  photo-play 
writers  applying  for  positions  or  ask- 
ing advice  as  to  scenario  writing.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that 
there  has  scarcely  been  one  who  has 
not  begun  his  or  her  letter  by  remark- 
ing that  he  was  submitting  a  story  with- 
out the  "faults"  of  this  or  that  reigning 
success,  and  invariably  following  this 
with  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  success' 
many  weaknesses.  Here,  then,  at  the 
outset  is  a  very  important  "don't"  that 
scenario  writers  may  well  heed.  Don't 
base  your  beliefs  in  your  qualifications 
as  a  scenario  writer  on  the  fact  that  you 
are  able  to  pick  out  flaws  in  photo 
plays  you  see  on  the  screen.  A  much 
more  profitable  way  of  spending  your 
time  is  to  find  out  what  has  made  a 
current  picture  marketable,  instead  of 
planning  how  you  could  improve  on  it. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  learn. 

Have  you  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  you  mean  by  "dramatic  action"  in 
a  story?  So  many  mistake  violent 
physical  action  for  real  drama.  The 
picture  which  shows  a  terrible  fire,  a 
railroad  train  running  off  the  track,  an 
explosion,  a  thrilling  race  of  any  sort, 
a  fall  of  any  kind,  may  be  very  enter- 
taining in  that  particular  spot,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  real  drama.  No 
highly  sensational  scene  which  is  used 
to  supplant  a  well-thought-out  dramatic 


climax  can  ever  make  a  dramatic  photo 
play.  This  sort  of  action,  being  only 
physical,  can  never  be  used  to  take  the 
place  of  a  real  dramatic  situation. 

Unfortunately,  inexperienced  authors 
feel  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  wanted 
when  a  script  is  returned  marked 
"Lacking  Action ;"  forgetting  that  if  the 
story  has  real  suspense,  the  climax  of 
the  picture  may  be  played  without  any 
physical  action  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  play  a  scene  of  great 
tension  between  two  people  quietly  sit- 
ting across  a  dinner  table. 

Lack  of  real  application  and  study 
of  the  world's  best  dramatic  literature 
is  a  besetting  fault  on  the  part  of  many 
photo-play  writers.  There  are  many 
embryo  scenario  writers  who  have 
never  considered  the  advantage  of  tak- 
ing time  to  read  the  works  of  the 
world's  greatest  dramatists.  All  drama 
is  fundamentally  the  same,  whether  it 
be  heard  on  the  stage,  seen  on  the 
screen,  or  read  by  the  fireside.  To  read 
the  works  of  great  dramatists,  there- 
fore, will  teach  what  constitutes  real 
dramatic  situation  and  what  does  not. 
Of  course,  reading  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare will  not  teach  one  the  tricks  of 
photo-play  construction,  because  the 
two  are  very  different.  But  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  drama  are  eter- 
nally the  same  in  a  good  play  or  a  good 
picture;  so  the  ambitious  photo  drama- 
tist should  study  all  the  time. 
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The  average  scenario  writer  goes  to 
see  a  current  moving  picture,  and  looks 
at  it  from  the  wrong  viewpoint.  Many 
young  writers  go  to  a  moving-picture 
theater  merely  to  be  entertained.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  them  to  look  at 
the  work  in  front  of  them  with  an  idea 
of  finding  out  exactly  why  that  partic- 
ular story » has  made  a  success,  or  to 
consider  what  qualities  has  made  the 
public  love  it,  or  wherein  the  construc- 
tion excels  some  other  picture  they  have 
seen.  They  do  not  get  the  real  basic 
reason  for  what  makes  the  picture  good 
or  bad.  It  either  does  or  does  not 
amuse,  but  they  never  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze why. 

Why  don't  these  inexperienced  writ- 
ers "dig  down"  and  find  out  the  eternal 
"why"  of  this  or  that  success?  There 
is  always  a  reason.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation, however,  that  the  average 
young  writer  is  content  to  watch  every 
picture  with  only  one  thought :  "How 
much  better  I  could  do  it !" 

The  one  advantage  of  writing  a 
scenario  with  the  personality  of  a  par- 
ticular star  in  mind  is  in  the  fact  that 
that  star's  characteristics  offer  a  basic 
ground  for  establishing  a  central  rep- 
resentation of  character.  There  has 
been  much  cry  against  the  star  system 
both  on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen, 
but  this  cry  is  essentially  foolish,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  those  who  do  not 
see  that  the  star  system  is  based  on 
fundamentals  of  human  psychology. 
Give  us  a  story  without  a  hero  and  we 
can  give  you  a  picture  without  a  star, 
but  there  are  no  stories  without  some 
particular  personality  who  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  lesser  individ- 
uals about  whose  personalities,  he  or 
she,  revolves.  We  must  have  heroes  in 
our  romances.  It  is  a  fundamental 
trait  of  human  nature  to  imagine  one- 
self in  the  role  of  hero  or  heroine,  doing 
those  things  which  the  hero  does,  as 
perhaps  we  might  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.   We  cannot  eliminate  the 


hero  personality  from  fiction  or  drama, 
and  because  of  this  we  cannot  eliminate 
the  star. 

Therefore,  if  you  understand  the  at- 
tributes, characteristics,  and  personality 
of  some  particular  star ;  if  you  know 
what  he  or  she  can  or  cannot  effectually 
portray — what  shades  of  feeling  he  or 
she  can  most  satisfactorily  put  into  a 
representation — then  you  will  have 
something  on  which  to  build  a  real 
character  portrait. 

The  young  photo-dramatists  appear 
to  be  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  producer.  Here,  perhaps, 
the  producer  is  a  trifle  to  blame.  There 
should  be  some  means  for  letting  this 
class  of  writer  know  the  exact  kind 
of  story — not  merely  what  kind  of 
theme — the  producing  companies  want. 
Many  a  young  writer  starting  out  in 
the  game  would  be  glad  to  find  some- 
thing on  their  returned  manuscripts  be- 
sides "Unsuitable  for  our  purposes,"  or 
"We  do  not  want  animal  pictures,"  or 
"Too  expensive  for  production ;"  but 
the  immense  amount  of  work  connected 
with  scenario  departments  makes  very 
difficult  the  matter  of  giving  explicit 
explanation  as  to  why  a  certain  scenario 
is  not  available. 

I  know  a  young  magazine  writer, 
very  capable  indeed,  who  for  six  months 
zealously  sent  forth  some  very  lovely 
stories  to  picture-play  producers,  only 
to  have  them  returned  as  "Unavailable 
for  our  purpose."  She  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  her  stories,  which  had 
been  welcomed  by  the  magazines,  were 
unavailable  for  the  screen.  Then,  one 
day,  from  a  chance  remark  of  another 
author,  she  learned  why.  "You  see, 
the  picture  companies  do  not  wrant  'nar- 
rative' plots,  they  want  'dramas'  said 
the  other."  A  great  light  dawned.  The 
little  magazine  writer  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  her  stories  were  dainty  little 
"narratives,"  charmingly  interesting  in 
their  psychology,  but  entirely  lacking 
in  dramatic  climax;  in  short,  delightful 
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to  read  in  a  magazine,  but  lacking  the 
suspense  necessary  to  a  good  picture. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
straightway  her  capable  pen  changed 
the  kind  of  story  which  she  was  send- 
ing to  the  studios.  Needless  to  say,  she 
sold  her  next  picture. 

With  intelligent  authors,  either  be- 
ginners or  veterans,  a  "word  to  the 
wise"  is  sufficient.  But  unfortunately 
the  chasm  is  so  wide  and  deep  between 
the  manufacturer  and  those  outside  that 
this  "word"  is  usually  not  forthcoming; 
so  the  young,  inexperienced  writer  is 
obliged  to  flounder  somewhat  until 
some  friendly  hand  extends  a  little  help. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  being  of  some  such 
service  that  I  have  started  writing  these 
monthly  articles.  And  if  I  can  help,  it 
will  be  bread  cast  on  the  waters.  For 
we  need  stories — we  need  logical, 
strong  plays — plays  that  are  especially 
suitable  for  screen  presentation,  and 
we  need  trained  students  of  the  stage 
and  screencraft  to  produce  them. 

We  have  the  actors  for  the  films  now, 
and  we  have  directors.  Photography  is 
splendid — but  none  of  these  is  enough 
— we  still  lack  authors.  The  story, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  item  in 
a  production.  The  day  is  not  far  past 
when  every  one  was  writing  a  scenario. 
Writers  would  send  in  the  most 
strangely  assorted  suggestions ;  a  siren 
type  for  Mary  Pickford,  and  a  roman- 
tic heavy  for  Douglas  Fairbanks.  I 
suppose  by  the  same  token  that  Hart 
was  deluged  with  opportunities  to  play 
handsome  juveniles,  regular  father's 
sons,  chappies — and  Eltinge,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  picture  game  then,  would 
have  been  asked  to  play  a  character  old 
man.  To-day  that  is  being  changed. 
Successful  writers  have  position  and 
literary  attainment.  They  study  their 
subject  and  all  his  possibilities.  Natu- 
rally a  star,  in  selecting  a  photo  drama, 
wants  something  which  will  present  him 
at  his  best.  If  he  can  smile,  let  him 
have  a  merry  role — if  innocence  and 


naivete  is  a  prime  characteristic,  create 
the  character  which  radiates  those  qual- 
ities. 

Also — and  here's  inducement  to  every 
one — prices  are  advancing  for  good 
scenarios.  Producers  now  realize  the 
necessity  of  expert  writing.  They  want 
it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  cinema  has  made  a  great  step 
forward  in  the  past  few  years.  Pre- 
viously its  object  was  to  produce  mo- 
tion picture — with  the  accent  on  the 
"motion."  To-day  all  that  is  changed. 
We  have  demonstrated  in  one  of  our 
biggest  pictures  of  the  year  that  the 
emphasis  is  now  in  the  word  "picture." 
New  arrangements  of  lighting  and  the 
use  of  color  in  photography  have  ad- 
vanced the  celluloid  drama  by  one  of 
the  longest  strides  it  has  ever  taken. 
Where  we  used  to  work  for  speed  and 
mass,  and  where  violent  action  and 
spectacle  seemed  desirable  on  the  film, 
we  now  work  for  detail,  for  beauty  of 
tableau  and  poetry  of  motion. 

In  his  book  on  stagecraft,  Clayton 
Hamilton  has  pointed  out  some  things 
every  scenarioist  should  know : 

"The  moving-picture  play  should  not 
confine  itself  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  ordinary  spoken  drama.  In  several 
important  respects,  the  moving  picture 
is  a  more  serviceable  medium  for  story- 
telling than  the  regular  drama ;  and  it 
can  achieve  its  most  interesting  effects 
by  flinging  emphasis  upon  such  expedi- 
ents of  narrative  as  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  actual  theater.  The  main  advan- 
tage of  the  moving-picture  play  over 
the  traditional  types  of  drama  is  that 
the  author  is  granted  an  immeasurably 
greater  freedom  in  handling  the  cate- 
gories of  place  and  time.  The  modern 
play  must  confine  itself  to  not  more 
than  three  or  four  definite  localizations ; 
but  a  story  told  by  moving  pictures 
may  change  its  place  as  frequently  as 
the  author  may  desire.  He  may  ar- 
range his  tale  in  fifty  scenes  instead 
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of  four;  and  this  is  technically  an  im- 
measurable advantage.  Instead  of  con- 
straining his  characters  to  meet  at  a 
certain  place  at  a  certain  moment,  he 
may  visit  them  at  different  moments  in 
the  various  places  where  they  choose 
to  be.  In  this  freedom,  the  moving- 
picture  play  resembles  those  earlier 
types  of  drama  which  flourished  before 
the  stage  restricted  its  range  of  narra- 
tive by  adopting  a  definite  scenic  set- 
ting. 

"Furthermore,  the  moving  picture 
possesses  a  notable  advantage  over  the 
contemporary  regular  drama  in  its  abil- 
ity to  alter,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  story 
shall  be  looked  upon.  As  soon  as  a 
character  has  passed  through  a  certain 
door,  the  scene  may  be  shifted  from  the 
room  that  he  has  left  to  the  room  that 
he  has  entered ;  and  the  eye  may  follow 
him  all  through  a  house  from  cellar  to 
attic  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
new  art  of  the  moving-picture  play  is 
the  only  one  of  all  the  many  arts  of 
narrative  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  observer  to  follow  with  the  actual 
eye  the  passage  of  a  character  through 
a  mile  or  more  of  space.  In  this  new 
form  of  artistic  presentation,  a  person 
may  walk,  run,  ride,  drive,  sail,  swim, 
or  fly  for  any  distance,  and  yet  be  ac- 
companied through  his  entire  transit 
by  the  actual  eye  of  the  observer.  This 
fact  offers  to  the  artist  who  devises 
a  scenario  for  the  kinematograph  many 


possibilities  of  narrative  which  lie  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  writer  for  the 
restricted  stage  of  the  ordinary  drama. 

"In  this  freedom  in  handling  place 
and  time,  and  in  shifting  the  point  of 
view,  the  moving-picture  play  resem- 
bles the  novel  much  more  nearly  than 
it  resembles  the  regular  drama.  In 
handling  the  element  of  action,  the 
moving-picture  play  is  more  successful 
than  the  novel,  since  its  appeal  is  made 
directly  to  the  eye  instead  of  to  the 
imagination,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  drama.  In  handling 
the  element  of  setting,  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly superior,  not  only  to  the  novel, 
but  to  the  drama  as  well.  In  dealing 
with  interiors,  the  moving-picture  play 
remains  on  a  par  with  the  regular 
drama ;  but  in  dealing  with  scenes  set 
out  of  doors,  it  passes  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roofed  and  stationary 
stage." 

What  a  field,  then,  in  which  to  work ! 

And  what  rewards  are  yours  when 
you  succeed — not  alone  material  reward 
— for  that  is  least  to  be  considered — but 
the  reward  of  knowing  yourself  as  a 
leader  in  a  new  and  worthy  art. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  these  sug- 
gestions are  vexed  by  any  problems  of 
scenario  writing  which  a  hint  from  a 
director  might  help  solve,  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  to  com- 
ment on  their  problems  in  this  depart- 
ment from  time  to  time,  as  space  per- 
mits. 


Springtime  Stuff 

Pictures  taken  in  winter  by  the 
companies  working  in  and  about 
New  York  City  often  call  for  out- 
of-door  spring  and  summer  scenes. 
Sometimes  the  players  are  sent 
South.    But,  if  there's  no  snow, 

these  warm 
weather  scenes 
are  often  taken 
right  in  the 
winter  climate. 

By  R.  L. 
Lambdin 


The  rocks  are  cold  and 
hard,  but  the  director's 
heart   is   colder  and 
harder. 


Fortunately  the  Atlantic  doesn't  freeze 


When  the  scene  is  over 
there  's  a  rush  for  fur 
coats. 


The  men  may  smoke  to 
camouflage  their  frosty 
breath;  but  the  women 
scarcely  dare  open  their 
lips. 


Even  snow  doesn't  prevent 
a  tennis  scene,  for  it's  pos- 
sible to  sweep   the  court 
absolutely  clear. 


The  Screen  in  Review 

Criticism  and  comment  on  the  best  and 
latest  pictures,  written  by  America's 
foremost  dramatic  authority. 

By  Alan  Dale 

"Mary  Garden  in  'Thais'" 

(Goldwyn) 

T  CONFESS  that 
|^     if   there  was 
one  picture  I 
really   clamored  to 
see    it    was  'Thais," 
with  Mary  Garden  as  th< 
passionately    central  figure. 
Mary    Garden   in  "Tights," 
as    some   one  irreverently 
put    it!      For    years  and 
years  I  have  chatted  with 
the    sinuous    Mary,  and 
always   the   idea   that  she 
could  be  as  useful  voicelessly 
as  voiced  appealed  to  me.  I 
shall  utter  no  comment  on  the 
Garden  voice ! 

Once  she  said  to  me : 
A  more  sump-  "American  actors  are  below 
tuous  figure  the  European  average.  I  find 
Sft  few  artists.  I  do  not  care  for 
-Thais"  I  can- your  stars.  Ah,  no,  par  ex- 
not  imagine,  ample!   I  adore  Margaret  An- 

glin.    She  has  some- 
She 
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is  an  artist.  She  is  the  best  actress  I 
have  seen  in  America.  I  admire  Airs. 
Leslie  Carter.  I  do  not  care  for  Julia 
Marlowe.  She  makes  no  appeal.  Fran- 
ces Starr — impossible  !  I  like  little 
Charlotte  Walker.  Nazimova?  I  will 
not  judge  her/'  I  quote  these  remarks 
just  to  show  you  that  Miss  Garden  was 
not  merely  operatic  in  her  tastes,  and 
that  she  patronized  the  drama  exten- 
sively. A  more  sumptuous  figure  than 
Alary  Garden  in  "Thai's"  I  cannot  even 
imagine,  and  I  own  an  imagination.  The 
pictures  of  the  courtesan  in  Alexandria 
were  most  effectively  shown,  with  plenty 
of  atmosphere  and  illusion.  Through 
these  pictures  Thais  was  a  dominant 
entity,  and  this  fact  was  emphasized. 
Even  if  it  had  not  been,  Miss  Garden 
herself  would  have  taken  care  of  the 
idea  of  dominancy.  In  her  magnificent 
costumes,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
rarely  seen  on  the  screen,  this  artist 
not  only  captured  the  eye,  but  the  senses 
generally. 

Alary  is  evidently  fond  of  her  own 
profile.  Somebody  must  have  told  her 
that  it  was  classic.  In  "Thais"  this  pro- 
file is  constantly  outlined ;  also  the  pro- 
file of  her  extremely  corseted  and  ad- 
mirable figure.  Further,  Thais  does  not 
forget  her  back.  She  quite  outdoes 
Aliss  Kitty  Gordon.  Compared  with 
the  Garden  back,  the  Gordon  wonder 
is  quite  pallid !  Can  one  say  more  ?  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  Mary  Garden 
seems  to  do  a  great  deal  of  posing.  She 
is  not  quite  easy  in  the  film  world  as  yet. 
One  realizes  that  she  is  trying  to  look 
her  best ;  that  she  has  been  told  certain 
poses  were  effective  and  that  she  is  not 
eminently  natural. 

Just  the  same,  as  the  picture  pro- 
gressed from  its  spectacular  ideas  to 
its  drama,  Miss  Garden  rose.  In  her 
scenes  with  Paphnutius,  played  excel- 
lently by  Hamilton  Revelle,  Mary  Gar- 
den was  at  her  best.  It  was  a  well- 
thought-out  and  convincing  perform- 
ance.   She  was  the  siren.    All  other 


vampires  palled  beside  her.  She 
"vamped"  with  original  methods,  and 
she  was  unafraid.  In  fact,  "Thais"  is 
scarcely  a  picture  for  babes  and  suck- 
lings, and  as  babes  and  sucklings  have 
plenty  of  films  especially  dedicated  to 
their  requirements,  I  fail  to  see  why 
adults  should  not  patronize  "Thais"  for 
all  it  is  worth.  The  conversion  of 
"Thais"  was  most  pathetically  por- 
trayed. The  scenes  in  the  convent  were 
really  beautiful.  Every  effort  had  been 
made  to  contrast  the  repose  of  these 
episodes,  with  the  ultra worldliness  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Frank  H.  Crane, 
who  directed  the.  picture,  deserves  to 
be  congratulated. 

Hamilton  Revelle,  as  I  said,  was  ex- 
cellent. He  looked  better  bewhiskered 
than  barefaced.  Whiskers,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  appeared  to  impart  a 
spiritual  suggestion.  He  is  a  strong 
man.  How  he  dragged  Miss  Garden 
up  that  mountain !  And  she  is  no  light- 
weight. However,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  was  Mr.  Revelle  who  used  to  toil  up 
that  spiral  staircase  with  the  never-too- 
lissome  Olga  Nethersole  in  "Sapho." 
So  he  was  in  good  practice.  The  cast 
throughout  was  intelligent,  including 
Crauford  Kent  as  Lollius,  Lionel  Ad- 
ams as  Cynius,  and  Alice  Chapin  as  the 
Mother  Superior. 

The  final  scene  of  all,  when  Thais 
dies  and  Paphnutius  forgets  his  religion 
in  one  passionate  cry,  was  extremely 
harrowing,  and  nothing  marred  the  illu- 
sion. On  the  whole,  this  "Thais"  pic- 
ture is  one  that  cannot  afford  to  be 
missed.  I  always  thought  that  Mary 
Garden  would  do  something — she  al- 
ways does  !  And  she  has  undoubtedly 
"made  good"  in  this  instance. 

"The  Seven  Swans" 

(Paramount) 

THIS  is  the  sort  of  picture  that 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  excuse 
for  such  adult  films  as  "Thais." 
It  is  for  the  Young  Person.    If  the 
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If  Hawaiian  cock- 
tails would  cause 
a   dream  like 
Wild  Women," 
the  recipe 
should  have 
been  given. 


Young  Person  has  pictures  especially 
suited  to  her  brand  of  taste,  why 
would  not  the  Old  Person  be  simi- 
larly treated?  There  is  certainly  no 
dearth  of  pictures  that  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  youth  and 
immaturity.  "The  Seven  Swans"  is 
perfectly  simple  and  pretty  and  in- 
nocuous. 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
beautiful  little  Princess  Twee- 
dledee,  who  lived  with  her 
father   and    seven  younger 
brothers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Seven  Dials.    ...  In 
a  neighboring  country  there 
lived  a  wicked  queen  who  wished 
to  gain  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven 
Dials  for  herself,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  she  arranged  for  her  son, 
as  wicked  as  herself,  to  marry 
the  princess    .    .  ." 

So  there  you  are  !  I  should 
add  that  little   Miss  Mar- 
guerite Clark,  whose  cute- 
ness  is  persistent,  and  who 
looks  exactly  as  a  child 
would  look  if  that  child 
looked  like  Marguerite 
Clark,  is  the  little  prin- 
cess.   Her  brothers 
are  changed  into 
swans,   and  she  is 
forced  to  weave 
shirts   from  net- 
tles in  order  to 
restore  them  to 
their  human 
shape. 

Then  comes 
t  h  e   drama  ! 
The  little 
princess  is 
accused 
of  witch- 
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craft  because  she  goes  to  the  church- 
yard at  midnight  to  pick  the  nettles, 
and  she  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Just 
as  the  execution  is  about  to  take  place — 
and  how  cunning  the  little  victim  does 
look ! — she  sees  the  seven  swans,  throws 
the  seven  nettle  shirts  over  them,  and 
is  saved !    And  there  is,  of  course,  the 


5> 


Wild  Women 

(Universal) 

HAWAIIAN  cocktails  are  respon- 
sible for  this  story.    I  have  not 
the  least  idea  what  they  are, 
but    they    were    evidently  strenuous 
enough  to  account  for  the '"dream"  in- 


The  first  episodes  of  "I  Love  You,"  with  their  Italian  atmosphere,  are  charming. 


Prince  Charming  on  the  "beautiful, 
snow-white  charger" — a  horse  is  always 
a  "charger"  in  these  stories — to  end  it 
all  as  it  should  be  ended.  Little  Miss 
Clark  is  as  charming  as  ever.  She  never 
overacts ;  she  rarely  emphasizes  her 
points.  I  think  that  it  is  her  complete 
naturalness  that  is  accountable  for  her 
wonderful  vogue.  I  can  understand 
that  vogue,  and  in  "The  Seven  Swans" 
it  is  as  unique  as  ever.  Moreover,  the 
picture  is  most  delightfully  staged. 


dulged  in  by  Cheyenne  Harry  for  the 
comedy  purposes  of  "Wild  Women."  I 
always  feel  that  I  have  been  "done" 
when  I  see  a  picture  that  turns  out  to 
be  a  dream,  but  in  this  case  the  Ha- 
waiian cocktails  explain  everything.  The 
recipe  was  lacking,  which  I  thought  was 
rather  a  pity. 

Cheyenne  Harry,  the  cow-puncher, 
dreams  that  he  is  wrecked  upon  the 
Dicki  Yula  Island,  where  Yula  Hoki, 
the  queen,  rules,  and  little  Yula  longs 
to  wed  a  white  man.    He  meets  the 
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Princess  Wykickie — why,  indeed? — and 
prefers  her.  There  is  a  revolution, 
which  gives  all  sorts  of  opportunities, 
and  Cheyenne  Harry  is  just  about  to 
wed  his  charmer — not  the  old  queen, 
but  little  Wykickie — when  he  awakens. 
He  and  his  comrades  are  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  Hawaiian-cocktail 
cafe  as  his  dream  ends. 

This  is  called  a  "Harry  Carey  pro- 
duction," for  the  reason,  I  can  only  im- 
agine, that  Harry  Carey  appears  as 
Cheyenne  Harry.  The  ancient  queen 
might  have  been  much  funnier,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  a  serious  old  party  in  the 
hands  of  Martha  Mattox. 

Certainly  the  recipe  for  the  Hawaiian 
cocktails  should  be  thrown  on  the 
screen.   What  are  they?   Are  they  dis- 


tantly related  to  the  insinuating  Mar- 
tini, or  the  elusive  Bronx?  This  was 
the  point  in  "Wild  Women"  that  really 
"intrigued''  me.  Personally  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  but 
absinth  could  inspire  such  a  cocktail  as 
that  labeled  "Hawaiian." 

"I  Love  You" 

(Triangle) 

THIS  was  my  first  view  of  Miss 
Alma  Rubens,  and,  because  I 
cannot  exactly  place  her,  she 
attracts  me.  Just  as  I  thought  she  was 
pretty,  I  discovered  that  she  was  not. 
Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was 
vivacious,  and  found  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  However,  she  is  odd,  and  that 
is  preferable  to  the  usual  qualities. 


There  is  suspense  and  a  very  pretty  girl,  Jewel  Carmen,  in  "The  Kingdom  of  Love." 
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There  is  a  certain  charm  about  her  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  analyze.  She  is  rather 
cold,  she  poses  too  much,  especially  in 
the  close-ups,  and  has  but  one  expres- 
sion. 

But  that  one  expression  is  at  least 
hers,  and,  as  she  has  none  of  the  tricks 


were  strong,  but  purely  theatrical.  They 
interfered  with  what  might  have  been 
a  picture  of  rather  adorable  simplicity. 
The  "black-plague"  business  seemed  to 
be  dragged  in  for  no  particular  reason 
except  to  carry  germs  to  the  artist  as 
she  kissed  him. 


scene  from  "The  Guilty  Man." 


of  the  picture  star,  I  found  myself 
watching  her  work  with  great  interest. 
The  first  episodes  of  "I  Love  You"  are 
charming,  with  their  Italian  atmosphere 
and  the  love  incident  with  the  fickle 
artist.  The  story  then  drifts  into  the 
eternal-triangle  affair,  and  that  proves 
to  be  tiresome.  The  scenes  between  the 
heroine,  her  husband,  and  the  artist 


You  expected  to  find  an  idyl,  and 
you  were  up  against  a  melodrama.  The 
former  are  unusual  and  the  latter  are 
overweeningly  usual.  However,  I  want 
to  see  Alma  Rubens  again.  She  inter- 
ests me  because  she  does  the  things  that 
picture  stars  have  been  told  to  avoid. 
I  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  do  them. 
We  need  originality  very  badly  indeed. 
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"The  Kingdom  of  Love" 

(Fox) 

THERE  is  "suspense"  and  there  is 
a  very  pretty  girl  in  "The  King- 
dom of  Love ;"  and  the  very 
pretty  girl  is  Miss  Jewel  Carmen,  who 
appears  as  a  star.  I  once  knew  an 
actress  who  was  programmed  as  Izetta 
Jewel  (and  the  answer  was  "It  is,  per- 
haps") and  the  name  of  this  new  star 
reminded  me  of  Izetta.  If  I  had  been 
the  lady  I  should  have  selected  a  less 
jeweled  title,  but  with  picture  stars 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overelaborate 
names.   It  is  a  harmless  idiosyncrasy. 

This  particular  jeweled  Carmen  is  ex- 
tremely nice  to  look  at — which  helps 
some — and  the  work  she  does  in  "The 
Kingdom  of  Love"  quite  entitles  her  to 
a  stellar  position. 

It  is  again  the  dance  hall  that  crops 
up,  and  in  the  Klondike,  too.  We  know 
those  dance  halls  by  heart,  with  their 
crowds  of  short-skirted  women,  their 
uncouthly  upholstered  gentlemen,  and 
their  villainous  proprietors,  who  always 
get  the  worst  of  it.  In  this  instance  the 
heroine  is  stolen  from  her  mother  by 
a  nefarious  father  and  taken  to  the 
Klondike.  There,  by  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary coincidences  that  both  the 
spoken  and  the  unspoken  stages  adore, 
she  meets  her  brother,  recognizing  him 
from  his  picture  of  mother,  who  is  also 
hers  !  Mother  wants  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  operation — surely  a  most  ex- 
pensive operation — and  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  money  she  offers  herself  body 
and  soul — the  body  being  more  interest- 
ing in  those  regions — to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  dance  hall. 

This  is  rather  an  exciting  scene,  and 
it  is  well  worked  up.  It  is  where  the 
suspense  comes  in.  She  is  "bidden  for" 
by  a  most  objectionable  old  miner,  of 
course,  but  a  minister  who  has  just 
reached  the  Klondike  overbids  him,  and, 
borrowing  the  money  from  the  propri- 
etor of  the  dance  hall — on  the  condition 
that  if  he  fails  to  pay  it  back  at  a  cer- 


tain time  he  will  become  the  slave  of 
the  aforesaid  proprietor — he  starts  to 
dig  for  gold. 

All  this  is  tensely  told,  but  the  action 
after  that  grows  tame.  The  end  is  so 
obvious  that  one  yawns  for  it!  It  is 
precisely  what  was  expected,  or  very 
near  it.  The  dance-hall  man  is  killed, 
the  minister  is  freed  from  his  debt,  and 
the  lovely  heroine  is  happy  forever ! 

"The  Guilty  Man" 

(Paramount) 

I SUPPOSE  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber the  play.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  so,  as  you  get  its  complete* 
import  in  this  picture.  The  story  is 
what  some  critics  call  "unpleasant." 
Whenever  the  wronged  lady  and  the 
illegitimate  child  are  in  the  center  of  the 
stage,  the  word  "unpleasant"  crops  up. 

In  "The  Guilty  Man,"  the  crux  of 
the  story  is  that  a  girl  who  is  tried  for 
murder — the  murder  of  the  man  who 
is  the  villain  of  the  episodes — is  prose- 
cuted by  her  own  father,  who  has  aban- 
doned her  mother  years  before.  The 
prosecutor,  of  course,  is  unaware  of 
the  girl's  identity,  and  that  is  where  the 
drama  comes  in. 

There  is  one  of  the  favorite  trial 
scenes,  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  those  who  like  their  drama  served 
up  excitingly  will  not  complain.  The 
subject  is  not  in  the  least  unpleasant,  as 
a  matter  of  fact — not  nearly  as  unpleas- 
ant as  some  that  deal  with  other  matters 
than  sex.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  always 
sex  that  is  pilloried — notwithstanding 
which  it  prevails  and  always  will ! 

Miss  Gloria  Hope — another  nice 
name — played  Claudine  most  effec- 
tively, and  Miss  Vivian  Reed  as  the 
wronged  lady  was  all  that  a  wronged 
lady  should  be.  William  Garwood  as 
the  prosecuting  lawyer  and  the  girl's 
father  was  duly  dramatic.  At  the  close 
he  marries  the  girl's  mother,  and  this 
quite  legitimatized  the  picture,  which  I 
presume  was  necessary. 


Filming  the  Trail  of  the  Serpent 


How  a  young  American  recorded  the  insidious  work  of 
German  propoganda  in  Russia  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
war  pictures,  which  he  brought  back  home  as  a  warning. 

By  Louis  Tenny 

WHEN  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in 
1914,  a  young  Kansan,  named  Donald 
Thompson,  who  was  then  a  New  York 
newspaper  photographer,  jumped  on  a  train  for 
Canada,  went  to  see  General  Sam  Hughes,  and  a 
few  days  later  embarked  with  the 
first  Canadian  contingent.    His  bag- 
gage consisted  of  one  toothbrush,  two 
handkerchiefs,  and  three  of  the  larg- 
est cameras  he  could  procure. 

From  that  time  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  lived  with  the  armies,  follow- 
ing them  through  mud 
and  ruins,  undergoing 
all  the  hardships  of  a 
reporter,  working 
day  and  night.  All 
the  while  he  was 
sending    back  to 
America  pictures 
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that  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
war  photographers. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Thompson  de- 
cided that  motion  pictures  were  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  lessons  of  the 
war  back  home.  Already  he  had  cov- 
ered the  work  of  nearly  all  the  armies 
on  the  Western  front.  He  procured  an 
equipment  and  determined  to  try  out 
his  new  venture  in  Rus- 
sia. He  started  for 
that  country  last 
March,  going  by  way 
of  Japan  and  Siberia, 
and  was  just 
getting  nicely 
under  way 
when  the 


culminated  in  the  Russian  dissolution 
began  to  take  place  under  the  eye  of  his 
camera. 

He  was  in  Petrograd  during  the  most 
stormy  scenes  of  revolution  and  anar- 
chy. He  was  at  the  front  to  see  whole 
regiments  throw  down  their  arms  and 
disband.  He  witnessed  what  the  cun- 
ning hand  of  Germany  was  doing  to 
break  down  the  unity  of  the  young  re- 
public. And  he 
was  seized  by 
an  idea. 

He  suddenly 
realized  that  he 
had  been  doing 
something 
more 
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merely  taking  war  pictures.  He  saw 
that  within  his  films  lay  concealed  the 
pitiful  story  of  how  German  intrigue 
had  sapped  a  great  nation.  And  he 
realized,  too,  that  this  story  was  needed 
in  America  as  a  timely  warning. 

Back  home  he  started  as  fast  as  the 
means  of  travel  available  would  take 
him,  and  his  pictures  are  now  being  ex- 
hibited under  the  title  of  "The  German 
Curse  in  Russia." 

They  are  among  the  most  remarkable 

war  pictures 
that  have 
ever  been 
publicly  ex- 
hibited. Al- 


most every  phase  of  the  somber  story 
of  Russia's  disintegration  is  revealed 
by  them.  There  are  scenes  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops  marching  erect  to  face  their 
enemy,  and  of  the  same  troops,  their 
minds  poisoned  by  German  propaganda, 
running  away.  There  are  pictures  of 
the  famous  women's  "Battalion  of 
Death"  in  training,  and  pictures  of 
mobs  fighting 
in  the  streets. 

His 
the-top"    p  i  c  - 
tures  are  per- 
haps of  the 
most  spec- 
tacular 


interest.  These  were  taken 
from   the   very  trenches. 
One  of  his  cameras  was 
equipped  with  an  electric 
motor  which   started  the 
film   to    grinding   at  the 
pressing  of  a  button.  This 
apparatus  was  lifted  above 
trenches  by  means  of  a  pole, 
e  Thompson  operated  it  in 
ety  from  below,  watching  the 
scene  he  was  taking  through  a 
'scope. 

One  of  these  trench  films 
shows  the  starting  of  a  gas  at- 
tack by  the  Germans — not 
for  the  purpose  of  a 
charge,  but  to  enable  them 
to  place  their  barbed  wire. 
A  detachment  of  Russians 
is  then  shown  going  forth 
to  cut  the  wire.  This  fails, 
and  artillery  is  called  into 
play.   At  last  the  Russians 

A  Thompson  picture,  showing  the 
women's  Battallion  of  Death  in 
training.  At  the  left,  their  leader, 
Marie  Bolchkareva,  and  an  Eng- 
lish Red  Cross  nurse. 


charge.  Men  are  seen  to 
fall,  wounded  and  killed. 
At  the  end  a  Russian  sol- 
dier is  shown  crawling 
back  toward  the  lines, 
carrying  on  his  back  a 
wounded  officer.  The  of- 
ficer dies  the  second 
time  he  slips  from  the 
man's  shoulders,  and, 
after  crossing  himself,  the 
private  hurries  away  to 
join  his  fighting  comrades 
again. 

Thompson  is  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  is  short  and  wiry,  good-natured 
and  fearless.    Recently  he  has  been 
lecturing  at  private  exhibitions  of  his 
pictures  for  men  interested  in  Amer- 
ica's preparations,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  soon 
going  back,  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  Americans, 
he  says. 

A  scene  at  the  front,  with 
Thompson  at  the  extreme  left.  ^| 


The  mask 
he  wore 
while  tak- 
ingpictures 
during  gas 
attacks. 


Take  Your  Pickford,  Jack! 


Here  he  is,  apparently  as  devoted  to  Clara 
Horton  as  he  was  to  Louise. 


MOST  young  fellows  are  lucky  if 
they  have  one  girl.  Consider, 
then,  how  fortune  smiles  on  Jack 
Pickford.    For  here  are  three  dainty  bun- 
dles of  feminine  loveliness,  each  ready  to 
be  chosen  as  his  leading  lady 

Let  the  lovers  of  Louise  Huff  refrain 
from  sighing.  She  will  probably  continue 
many  times  to  gaze  into  his  orbs  as  trust- 
ingly as  she  is  doing  on  the  opposite  page. 

But,  meanwhile,  spare  a  kindly  glance 
for  the  picture  above.    Wouldn't  you  like 
to  be  looking  down  into  the  eyes  of  Clara 
Horton,  as  Jack  did  when  he  played  Tom 
Sawyer?    And  do  you  blame  him  for 
making  love  to  Kathleen  McDonald,  the 
girl  who  played  opposite  him  in 
"The  Spirit  of  Seventeen?" 

Take  your  pick,  Mr.  Pick- 
ford — you  lucky  youngster  ! 


And,  oh,  the  rascal! 
Down  on  his  knees 
before  Kathleen 
McDonald. 


The  Fighting  Trail 

Written  from  the  thirty-two  reel  Vitagraph  serial  motion  picture  of 
the  same  title  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  and  J.  Stewart  Blackton. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

JOHN  GWYN,  a  young  mining  engineer,  contracts  to  supply  financial  powers  in  New  York,  headed 
by  Martin  Baiter-man,  with  noxite  from  a  Western  mine  which  be  controls.  Balterman,  work- 
ing for  the  United  States  government,  requires  the  noxite  for  the  most  powerful  explosive  yet 
discovered.  Gwyn,  who  has  merely  been  agent  for  De  Cordoba,  known  as  Don  Carlos  Ybarra,  the 
mine  owner,  goes  West  to  develop  the  mine.  Ybarra  is  killed,  and  Gwyn  falls  in  love-  with  his 
supposed  daughter,  Nan  Law! on,  really  an  adopted  child.  Karl  von  Block,  head  of  a  spy  system 
connected  with  the  Central  Powers,  follows  Gwyn  to  Lost  Mine,  and  enlists  the  aid  of  Pomona 
Eawls  and  "Shoe-string  Brant,"  two  outlaws.  By  fabulous  offers  he  induces  them  to  help  him 
try  to  get  possession  of  the  mine  and  to  prevent  Gwyn  from  making  shipments.  Gwyn  and  Nan 
are  married,  and  establish  a  borne  near  the  mine.  Casey,  a  trustworthy  friend,  is  placed  in  charge, 
and  the  mine  is  booming.  When  things  look  most  promising,  Yon  Blcck,  through  Carson,  an  asso- 
ciate who  has  secured  a  position  in  the  mine,  procures  the  deeds  made  out  in  Nan's  name.  Yon 
Bleck  plans  to.  file  them  in  his  own  name,  through  crooked  work  by  Sheriff  Causley,  whom  he  has 
cowed  by  political  promises.  When  Yon  Bleck  secures  the  deeds,  he  and  his  men  start  for  the 
commissioner's  office  on  an  engine.  Gwyn  and  Nan,  in  an  automobile,  race  along  the  road,  parallel- 
ing the  railroad  track.  Gwyn  and  Nan  are  gaining,  when  the  engine  is  wrecked.  Gwyn  and  Nan 
stop  and  find  Yon  Bleck  and  the  sheriff  unhurt.  The  sheriff  seizes  Gwyn's  car,  on  pretense  of 
taking  Yon  Bleck  to  jail,  but  Gwyn  recognizes  the  ruse,  and  follows  .with  Nan  in  the  car  of  "Reddy"' 
Hogan,  candidate  for  sheriff,  who  happens  along.  But  Yon  Bleck  wins  the  race,  records  the  deeds, 
and  sends  his  gang  to  seize  the  mine,  which  they  do.  The  commissioner,  learning  the  truth, 
changes  the  title  of  the  mine  to  Nan's  name,  and  Hogan,  now  elected  sheriff,  leads  a  posse  to 
recover  possession.  Yon  Bleck,  attacked,  orders  his  men  to  retreat  up  a  mountain,  where,  by 
explosions,  he  empties  a  mountain  lake,  and  sends  a  flood  down  into  the  mine,  imprisoning  Gwyn 
and  Nan.  Gwyn  prepares  to  blast  their  way  to  safety.  While  Casey  waits  anxiously  above,  the 
water  in  the  mine  is  steadily  rising.  Just  in  time  to  save  himself  and  Nan,  Gwyn  discharges  a  supply 
of  explosive  which  blows  out  the  side  wall  of  the  mine,  releasing  the  water.  Believing  everything 
now  safe,  work  is  again  commenced.  But  Yon  Bleck  and  his  men  cause  another  explosion  in  the 
mine.  Gwyn  is  trapped,  and  Nan  goes  down  to  rescue  him.  Gwyn  works  his  way  out,  but  learns 
that  Yon  Bleck  and  his  men,  desperate  now,  have  captured  Nan,  and  have  ridden  away  toward 
town.  Gwyn  summons  the  miners  who,  armed  with  rifles,  climb  onto  a  train.  Casey  takes  the 
throttle,  and  Gwyn  rides  with  him  in  the  cab.  They  are  determined  to  overtake  Von  Bleck's  band, 
and  start  at  full  speed.  As  they  are  crossing  a  trestle,,  one  of  Yon  Eleck's  aids  presses  the  button 
of  a  detonator  which  blows  up  the  structure,  wrecking  the  train,  and  hurling  the  bodies  of  the 
men  down  into  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TF  the  finger  of  the.  bandit  on  the 
button  of  the  detonator  had 
twitched  a  fifth  of  a  second  sooner 
ever  man  on  the  tram  would  have  per- 
ished instantly.  But  in  this  brief  space 
the  speeding  engine  had  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  in  that 
engine  were  Casey,  Gwyn,  and  the  dog. 
Gwyn  crashed  the  throttle  shut  and 
leaped  to  the  ground  before  the  engine 
came  to  a  halt.  Followed  by  Casey,  he 
made  his  way  with  all  haste  to  the  foot 
of  the  gorge  below,  where  the  burning, 
broken  train  was  almost  invisible  in  a 
spreading  cloud  oi  smoke  and  dust-. 

His  men  were  dead !  Gwyn  felt 
Casey's  steadying  hand  on  his  shoulder 


as  he  turned  away  convulsively  from 
the  scene.  The  men — his  men — were 
dead  in  his  service !  Climbing  the  hill 
back  to  the  engine,  a  stern  resolve  took 
form  in  Gwyn's  agonized  brain.  He 
would  make  of  himself  an  instrument 
of  vengeance.  An  eye  for  an  eye ;  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth !" 

Filled  with  a  cold  hate  that  froze 
all  other  emotions  into  inaction,  he 
mounted  the  engine  cab  and  opened  the 
throttle.  •  As  they  swung  into  a  wide 
curve  alongside  the  road,  he  watched 
with  grim  satisfaction  a  long  line  of 
horsemen  riding  to  meet  him,  with 
Hogan  in  the  lead. 

''The  devils  have  killed  every  man 
on  the  train,"  he  said,  as  they  came  up, 
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and  the  words  were  dry  and  hard. 
"Blew  up  the  bridge — murdered  them 
like  rats,  without  a  chance !" 

Hogan's  face  grew  red  with  fury, 
then  white  with  resolution.  He  said 
nothing. 

"Von  Bleck  is  on  his  way  to  the 
town,"  continued  Gwyn.  "The  store- 
house there  is  filled  with  noxite,  and 
that  is  his  goal.  Nan — God  pity  her  ! — 
is  with  them.  It  is  a  race  between  us. 
You  take  the  road,  and  Casey  and  I  will 
go  on  in  the  engine." 

But  the  race  was  lost  before  it  began. 
Von  Bleck,  reenforced  by  another  con- 
tingent from  Brown's,  was  already  at- 
tacking the  town.  A  barricade  of  tables 
and  odds  and  ends  of  furniture,  to- 
gether with  all  manner  of  boxes, 
wagons,  and  loose  timber,  had  been 
thrown  up  across  the  road,  and  behind 
it  the  old  men  and  women  of  the  town 
were  fighting  desperately.  Such  un- 
equal odds,  however,  could  have  but 
one  result.  Leaving  most  of  his  men 
to  carry  on  the  fight  before  the  barri- 
cade, Von  Bleck  led  a  flanking  party 
through  the  woods  to  the  left  and  broke 
in  upon  the  defenders  from  the  rear. 
Caught  between  the  double  fire,  the 
townspeople  were  forced  from  their 
barricade  and  driven  through  the  vil- 
lage, fighting  around  street  corners  and 
making  a  good  defense.  Slowly,  re- 
luctantly, they  retreated  till  they 
reached  the  fringe  of  forest  bordering 
on  the  road  up  the  mountain.  Here  a 
desultory  fire  continued  for  a  short 
time,  but  Von  Bleck  had  captured  his 
objective  and  most  of  the  bandits  were 
recalled. 

The  first  act  of  the  victors  was  to 
set  the  storehouse  afire.  With  oil  and 
gasoline  from  a  near-by  garage,  Rawls 
soaked  the  wooden  structure  at  all  four 
corners  and  applied  the  match  himself. 
It  was  blazing  merrily  as  Hogan's  men 
topped  the  nearest  ridge  and  advanced 
to  the  attack. 

As  soon  as  the  rout  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  town  was  assured,  Rawls  had 
left  the  battle  and  gone  back  to  Nan, 
who  was  still  tied  in  the  saddle.  The 
repulsive  fellow  picked  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  through  the  gate 
of  the  jail,  kicked  open  a  door,  and  de- 
scended to  the  cellar.  This  was  a  small, 
high-ceilinged  room  lit  only  by  a  tiny 
broken  window  set  high  up  against  the 
rafters,  out  of  reach.  As  he  cut  the 
ropes  from  her  wrists  and  ankles,  she 
sprang  away  and  faced  him  like  a 
hunted  thing  at  bay.  But  Rawls  only 
smiled. 

"Now,  my  pretty  one,"  he  simpered 
ironically,  "you  shouldn't  be  afraid  of 
a  nice  little  boy  like  me."  She  shud- 
dered at  the  emotion  portrayed  in  his 
muddy  eyes.  "Come,  come !"  he  added 
roughly.  "You  needn't  be  so  fancy. 
Give  me  a  kiss." 

Nan  dodged  as  he  came  toward  her, 
but  he  caught  her  hand  and  pulled  her 
back.  Infuriated,  desperate,  she  fought 
as  only  a  woman  can  fight  when  she 
herself  is  at  stake.  Scratching  and 
kicking  like  a  wild  cat,  she  fairly  droA^e 
Rawls  back.  He  was  in  a  mean  temper 
now,  and  it  was  fortunate  indeed  that 
an  interruption  turned  his  mind  to  other 
things. 

For  Hogan's  men  were  advancing  to- 
ward the  barricade,  and  the  first  shots 
found  Rawls  locking  the  cellar  door  in 
haste  and  rushing  off  to  the  fight. 
Hogan  had  deployed  his  men  in  a  long 
line  facing  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and 
the  struggle  was  bitter  and  persistent. 
Protected  by  the  breastworks  erected 
by  the  townspeople,  Von  Bleck's  men 
were  at  a  distinct  advantage,  and  Hogan 
made  little  progress.  Gwyn  came  up 
for  a  consultation,  and  one  of  the  posse 
was  called  aside. 

"A  troop  of  United  States  cavalry 
arrived  last  night  at  Pinkton,"  said 
Gwyn,  "and  we  want  you  to  find  a  tele- 
phone and  send  a  call  for  help.  Tell 
them  it's  the  noxite  mine." 

By  this  time  the  fire  from  the  store 
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house  had  spread  so  rapidly  that  the 
whole  end  of  the  town  was  ablaze. 
Sparks  were  falling  even  on  the  barri- 
cade itself,  and  soon  a  flame  shot  up. 
A  man  rushed  forward  with  a  bucket, 
but  a  rifle  ball  dropped  him  in  his 
tracks.  As  the  fire  spread  along  the 
flimsy  shelter  the  advantage  turned  to 
Hogan.  Rawls'  men,  blinded  by  the 
smoke,  retreated  captiously  toward  the 
unburned  section,  creeping  from  shelter 
to  shelter  and  dodging  back  and  forth 
as  they  ran. 

"Charge !"  shouted  Gwyn,  and  the 
posse,  led  by  Hogan,  leaped  over  the 
burning  barrier  and  carried  the  fight 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Again  the  advantage  changed  hands, 
for  Hogan,  with  the  flames  at  his  back, 
was  forced  to  drive  the  bandits  back 
as  the  fire  approached.  Already  the  jail 
in  which  Nan  was  imprisoned  was  burn- 
ing brightly,  and  Gwyn,  ignorant  of 
her  plight,  was  leading  several  men  up 
a  side  street  for  a  flanking  movement, 
when  Rawls  suddenly  peered  around  a 
fence  corner  and  fired. 

"Lie  down  !■"  commanded  Gwyn  to 
his  followers.  Cocking  his  rifle,  he 
stepped  behind  an  open  gate  and  took 
careful  aim.  Several  minutes  passed, 
and  then  a  hat  was  shoved  around  the 
corner.  Gwyn  waited,  and  a  moment 
later  Rawls  dashed  across  the  street 
opening  to  escape.  As  Gwyn  fired  the 
bandit  whirled  on  one  foot  and  fell 
headlong,  a  bullet  through  his  breast. 
In  an  instant  Gwyn  was  bending  over 
him. 

"Where  is  Nan  ?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"Ah !"  breathed  Rawls,  a  certain 
cruel  pleasure  showing  on  his  face  in 
spite  of  the  pain.  "You  win  the  mine, 
but  the  girl— look !"  He  tried  to  point 
to  the  flaming  jail,  gasped,  and  fell 
back.    But  Gwyn  understood. 

"You- — He  stopped.  Rawls  was 
dead.  With  Hogan's  dog,  who  had  fol- 
lowed, close  at  his  heels,  he  dashed  to- 
ward the  jail  and  flung  himself  at  the 


door.  A  swirl  of  heat  and  flame  forced 
him  back.  Grasping  a  burning  plank, 
he  broke  open  one  of  the  windows,  but 
the  room  was  like  a  furnace.  And  then 
he  suddenly  realized  that  the  dog  was 
barking  furiously  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  As  Gwyn  turned  the  corner 
the  faithful  animal  gave  one  look, 
thrust  his  muzzle  through  the  broken 
cellar  window,  and  jumped.  Gwyn 
looked  down.  In  the  far  corner,  face 
to  the  wall,  lay  Nan. 

It  wTould  be  folly  to  go  down  with- 
out summoning  help,  and  Gwyn  real- 
ized that  Nan's  rescue,  not  to  mention 
his  own  safety,  would  be  needlessly  im- 
periled by  such  a  course.  As  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  building  and  looked  down 
Main  Street,  the  sight  sent  a  thrill  that 
made  his  hope  bound  high.  Four 
abreast,  carbines  spitting  in  all  direc- 
tions, a  troop  of  khaki-clad  cavalry  wras 
charging  straight  at  the  center  of  Von 
Bleck's  defenses.  The  bandits  were 
fleeing  in  a  wild  rout  as  Hogan's  men 
also  kept  up  the  fire,  and  then,  realizing 
that  even  flight  meant  the  possibility  of 
death,  they  lifted  their  hands  in  sur- 
render. 

"Casey !  Hogan  !  Come  to  the  jail !" 
yelled  Gwyn,  and,  seeing  that  they  un- 
derstood, he  dashed  back  to  the  fire. 
Swinging  by  his  hands  from  the  win- 
dow ledge,  he  dropped  to  the  cellar 
floor  and  made  his  way  to  the  spot 
where  Hogan's  dog  was  standing  guard 
over  the  unconscious  Nan.  Tying  his 
handkerchief  about  her  face  as  a  shield 
against  the  smoke,  he  lifted  her  ten- 
derly and  staggered  back  to  the  win- 
dow. He  waited,  and  a  moment  later 
Casey's  honest,  rugged  features  showed 
in  the  opening. 

"Hold  my  legs,  Hogan,"  said  Casey, 
turning  his  head,  and  then  let  himself 
down  headforemost  till  his  arms  were 
free.  Nan  was  lifted  quickly  upward 
to  the  window  by  the  rough  but  care- 
ful hands,  and  others  drew  her  safely 
through.    Next  came  the  dog,  whose 
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tail  wagged  ecstatically  when  he  caught 
a  whiff  of  the  fresh  air  outside.  Gwyn 
himself  went  up  last,  and  Casey  had 
to  strain  mightily  to  lift  him  from  the 
floor.  When  finally  he  stood  outside, 
supported  by  Hogan's  arm,  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  retain  his  consciousness. 
Xan  already  had  opened  her  eyes  under 
friendly  ministrations  from  the  cavalry 
officer. 

A  great  cheer  went  up  from  the  posse 
and  troopers  as  Nan  was  lifted  to  her 
feet  and  walked  over  to  stand  by  her 
husband.  His  arm  about  her  shoulders, 
Gwyn  turned  to  the  crowd  and  passed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes,  as  if  trying  to 
realize  what  had  happened. 

"You  have  saved  our  lives,  boys," 
he  said  huskilv.  "but  more  than  that, 
you  have  saved  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy." 

' 'Perhaps  you  didn't  see  what  else  we 
saved/'  grinned  the  officer.  "Left- 
overs, as  it  were!"  And  as  the  troop- 
ers parted  ranks  Gwyn  saw  there  Von 
Bleck  and  his  band,  prisoners. 

"About  twenty  years  apiece  is  all 
you'll  get — if  you're  in  luck,"  said 
Hogan  comfortingly,  and  at  Von 
Bleck's  expression  the  whole  company 
raised  a  shout  of  laughter. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Limited  rolled  rapidly  along  the 
shining  rails  toward  the  East.  Loung- 
ing comfortably  in  the  soft  plush  seats 
of  the  Pullman,  John  Gwyn  and  the 
young  wife  he  had  acquired  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Sierras  gazed  out  the  window 
at  the  scenery  as  it  glided  past.  To 
Gwyn  it  was  a  relief  and  a  relaxation 
after  the  long  siege  of  strife.  He  was 
returning  home,  and  the  sense  of  vic- 
tory and  success  which  thrilled  his  soul 
was  plainly  written  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. To  Nan,  seated  beside  him,  it 
was  an  adventure.  The  landscape,  as 
it  slipped  by,  seemed  to  her  to  be  ever 
different.    She  could  see  the  trees  grow 


smaller,  the  plains  stretch  out  before 
her  eyes;  the  touch  of  civilization  be- 
came more  prominent,  the  towns  grew 
to  cities.  It  was  all  new,  all  strange, 
all  inspiring  to  her.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  like  a  happy  experience  which 
must  soon  pass  and  be  forgotten.  Her 
frame,  her  mind,  her  feelings,  her  man- 
ner, all  seemed  to  transform  within  her. 
She  felt  now  that  she  was  a  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  strong,  dominating  man, 
whose  personality  and  strength  made 
him  a  peer  of  his  kind.  She  must  mold 
herself  to  fit  him,  so  that  she  might 
move  in  harmony  in  his  company,  in 
the  circles  in  which  he  went.  No 
longer  was  she  the  wild,  carefree 
daughter  of  the  mountains.  Gwyn 
turned  to  her  and  spoke,  and  his  words 
bore  association  to  her  thoughts. 

"It  will  be  very  different  now,  dear," 
he  said.  "The  discord  of  strife  is  over, 
and  we  are  leaving  the  scene  of  it  far 
behind.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  strug- 
gles where  we  are  going,  but  they  will 
be  of  another  kind.  No  one  ever  un- 
dertakes a  mighty  project  without  en- 
countering opposition  and  trouble.  The 
man  who  builds  the  biggest  bridge  must 
carry  the  heaviest  timber.  But  in  the 
city  men  fight  with  their  brains  and 
not  their  hands.  I  think  you  will  be 
happy  there.    Don't  you,  dear?" 

"I  know  that  I  shall  be,"  she  an- 
swered. "It  is  your  home,  and  your 
friends  are  there.  Wherever  you  are, 
I  want  to  be — always.  Do  you  know, 
John,  I  feel  like  an  orphan  who  has 
just  been  adopted  by  wealthy  people — 
except,  of  course,  I  am  much  happier 
than  an  orphan  would  be." 

Gwyn  smiled.  "By  the  way,"  he 
said,  "now  that  everything  is  over  and 
we  are  safely  together  out  of  reach  of 
harm,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened to  you  when  you  were  trapped  in 
the  mine,  and  just  how  you  happened 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Von  Bleck." 

"It  seems  so  weird  and  unbelievable 
now,"  she  replied,  "that  it  sounds  ri- 
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diculous.  I'd  even  laugh,  I  think,  ex- 
cept that  I  know  how  serious  it  was 
and  how  frightened  I  was  at  the  time. 

"I  must  have  been  overcome  by  the 
smoke,  because  the  first  thing  I  remem- 
ber, after  I  was  staggering  through  the 
tunnel,  is  that  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  Brant  standing  over  me.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  the  darkness,  and  he 
reached  down  to  take  me  into  his  arms. 
Hogan's  dog — I  had  brought  him  into 
the  shaft  with  me — saw  him  and  tried 
to  protect  me.  He  must  have  known 
that  something  was  wrong — I  think  I 
called  for  help.  Anyway,  the  dog  made 
one  leap  at  Brant  and  caught  hold  of 
him  with  his  teeth.  They  struggled 
until  they  reached  the  ledge  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  gallery,  and  Brant  went 
over  with  the  dog.  That  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  him. 

"But  a  minute  later  Rawls  came 
through  the  tunnel  to  where  I  was.  He 
had  come,  I -learned  later,  to  plant  an- 
other charge  of  explosive.  They  had 
intended  to  put  the  mine  out  of  com- 
mission. I  tried  to  run  away  from 
Rawls,  but  he  caught  me  and  carried 
me  out  through  a  little  hole  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  That  was  the  way  he 
had  come  in.  He  had  a  rope  there,  and 
Yon  Bleck's  men,  who  were  at  the  top 
of  a  slope  just  where  we  came  out  of 
the  mine,  pulled  us  up.  I  tried  to  get 
away  again,  but  it  wasn't  any  use.  They 
had  me.  When  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  slope,  they  were  all  there,  ready  to 
run  to  town  on  their  horses.  They  tied 
me  on  one  of  the  horses  and  went 
ahead.  You  know  what  happened  after 
that,  I  guess." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Gwyn  agreed.  "It 
sounds  preposterous — like  something 
that  couldn't  happen,  but  could  just  be 
imagined." 

"Well,"  Nan  said,  and  gazed  into 
Gwyn's  eyes,  "it's  all  over  now,  so  we 
don't  need  to  worry  any  longer.  I 
think  that  everything  happened  for  the 
best.   If  Von  Bleck  hadn't  bothered  us, 


the  United  States  would  still  have  at 
large  one  of  the  most  dangerous  en- 
emies to  the  country.  With  his  arrest, 
and  his  being  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  the  strongest 
intelligence  system  in  the  world  is  torn 
to  fragments." 

Gwyn  listened  to  Nan's  words  and 
nodded  impressively.  He  realized  that 
the  point  she  had  brought  out  was  true. 
Von  Bleck,  at  the  head  of  his  great  or- 
ganization— the  eye  of  the  Central 
Powers — was  not  an  enemy  to  an  in- 
dividual nor  to  a  country,  but  he 
wielded  an  influence  that  could  be  felt 
by  the  world.  An  international  spy, 
whose  intrigues  could  throw  history 
into  a  frenzied  state  of  chaos,  he  was 
a  man  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  hands 
of  no  less  important  a  power  than  the 
Federal  law.  But  now,  captured  and 
subdued,  his  domain  would  be  shat- 
tered, his  abominable  system  wrecked, 
and  his  network  of  spies,  which  spread 
over  the  country  like  a  web,  would  be 
without  a  leader. 

Gwyn,  as  he  thought,  realized  now 
the  full  gravity  of  the  situation  at  Lost 
Mine.  He  could  understand  why  things 
that  had  seemed  hardly  worthy  of  civ- 
ilization and  which  he  had  thought 
could  not  happen  in  modern  times  had 
taken  place  in  the  Sierras.  A  project 
which  had  called  for  the  presence  of 
such  a  person  as  the  representative  of 
the  Central  Powers  was  a  project  which 
would  warrant  the  risking  of  every- 
thing. 

And  Gwyn,  young  though  he  was, 
was  the  man  who  had  caused  the  down- 
fall of  this  mighty  power.  He  had 
proven  himself  stronger,  craftier,  and 
greater  than  Von  Bleck.  He  had  con- 
quered where  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  a  nation  had  been  exerted  to  cause 
his  failure.  But,  as  he  sat  ruminating 
and  musing  over  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months,  it  was  not  his  conquest, 
his  accomplishment,  or  his  importance 
that  confronted  him.    Conceit  was  far- 
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thest  from  his  thoughts.  Instead,  it 
was  his  personal  happiness  that  bright- 
ened these  moments  of  his  life.  In  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  he  glanced  contin- 
ually at  Nan,  who  sat,  clothed  in  the 
glory  of  her  new  life,  looking  out  the 
window. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  he  told  her,  "to 
have  found  you  hidden  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  waiting  for  me,  and  to  be 
able  to  bring  you  back.  Nan,  dear,  I 
believe  that  it  was  a  higher  power  than 
mere  coincidence  that  took  you  to  the 
home  of  old  Don  Carlos  and  that 
brought  me  to  the  same  place  in  the 
accomplishment  of  my  life  work.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  we  have  to  leave  it 
all  behind  us,  with  those  who  were  so 
brave  and  loyal  during  the  struggle." 

"We're  just  going  away  for  a  time," 
she  answered.  "We  aren't  leaving  it 
behind — we  couldn't.  The  last  thing 
Casey  said  to  us  at  the  station,  after 
you  had  told  him  to  take  your  place 
while  you  were  away,  was  'Be  sure  to 
come  back  soon.'  And  I  told  him  that 
we  would." 

"And  we  shall,"  agreed  Gwyn. 

A  hand  touched  Gwyn  on  the  shoul- 
der and  startled  him  from  his  happy 
reverie.  He  'turned  quickly  and  found 
himself  facing  the  conductor. 


"Is  this  Mr.  John  Gwyn?"  The 
trainman  was  holding  in  his  hand  the 
yellow  envelope  of  a  telegram. 

"It  is,"  Gwyn  answered  to  the  in- 
quiry. 

"This  was  received  at  Denver,  sir. 
We  have  just  pulled  out  from  there." 

Gwyn  took  the  telegram,  and  the 
conductor  nodded  and  departed.  With 
nervous  fingers,  he  tore  the  envelope 
open.  He  could  not  tell  from  the  out- 
side where  it  was  from,  and  his  imag- 
ination worked  rapidly  as  he  thought  of 
its  possible  contents.  Perhaps  Casey 
was  in  trouble ;  it  might  be  that  Von 
Bleck-^— 

He  unfolded  the  paper  and  read, 
while  Nan  scanned  the  lines  from  his 
side : 

Check  for  two  million  dollars  was  depos- 
ited to  your  credit  in  Fifth  Avenue  National 
Bank  this  morning.  Wires  from  Barstow 
have  given  details.  Newspapers  are  anxious 
for  your  arrival,  but  not  as  much  so  as  we. 
Congratulations  to  you — and  Mrs.  Gwyn. 

Balterman. 

"And  now,  little  girl,"  said  Gwyn,  as 
he  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  grind- 
ing wheels  bearing  them  to  the  East, 
which  sounded  like  music  to  his  ears, 
"the  door  is  open,  and  we  are  about  to 
pass  through  to  a  new  life  and  a  new 
happiness." 


What's  H 


Snapshots  of  screen  folks, 
taken,  most  of  them,  when 
the  director  wasn't  looking. 


Claire  MacDonald  isn't  thinking 
of  some  one  far  away  for  whom 
this  sweater  was  intended.  She 
is  wondering  whether  it's  really 
worth  while  to  start  in  and  un- 
ravel all  those  last  three  rows  on 
*  account  of  that  stitch  she  dropped. 


"Isn't  it  odd,"  says  Beatrize 
Michelena,  "that  I  should  have 
to  stop  the  car  and  fill  the  radi- 
ator right  here  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  camera?' 1 


Isn't  it  a  shame,  the  hardships 
these  poor  actors  have  to  put  up 
with  when  they  go  out  in  the 
country  on  location?  It's  no  won- 
der that  Margarita  Fischer  looks  so 
disconsolate. 


Doug  Fairbanks 
seems  to  be  get- 
ting the  best  of 
Director  Allan 
Dvvan  in  this 
wrestling  match. 
Meanwhile, 
Douglas,  Junior, 
appears  to  be 
looking  on  with 
considerable  in- 
terest. 


Bessie  Barriscale  may  be  reading  the  music, 
but  judging  by  the  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes  it 
would  look  as  though  she  were  thinking  of  the 
handsome  youth  whose  picture  stands  on  top 
of  the  piano.  Who  is  he?  Bless  you,  we 
haven't  an  idea. 


What  bashful  folks  these  Navaho 
Indians  are!  They  simply 
couldn't  be  induced  to  pose  until 
Bryant  Washburn  came  along 
and  held  them  in  place.  There's 
nothing  bashful  about  Bryant, 
though. 


"When  they  give  you 
a  donkey,"  said 
Sancho  Panza,  in 
"Don  Quixote,"  "be 
sure  you  get  a  halter." 
If  Henry  King  had 
followed  that  advice  he 
wouldn't  have  had  to 
carry  his  newly  ac- 
quired pet  home. 


If  Monte  M.  Kattyjohn  were  a  real  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
he'd  take  his  coat  off  and  let  Clara  Williams  walk  on 
it.  You  can  see  it's  really  muddy  by  the  boots  of 
the  boy  on  the  right. 

Charles  Kent  and  Bobby  Connelly,  the 
oldest  and  youngest  Vitagraph  stars,  ex- 
changing professional  experiences.. 

Director  Frank  H.  Crane  is  not  making  love  to  Mary 
Garden,  but  is  showing  the  young  lady  at  the  right 
how  to  do  her  bit. 


Love  me,  love  mv  dog,"  says  Helene 
Chad  wick.  Why,  we'd  love  him  if  he 
were  the  ugliest  English  Bull  that  ever 

walked  bow-legged. 


ack  Pickford  looks 
disappointed,  doesn't 
he?  Rollin  Sturgeon 
has  just  been  assuring 
him  that  "there  ain't 
goin'  to  be  any  core1 
the  lucious  apple 
he's  about  to  bite  into. 


Of  course,  some  one  must  have  remarked 
that  girls  can't  climb  trees,  or  else  Mignon 
Anderson  would  never  have  tried  this. 
Just  between  ourselves,  we  doubt  that 
she  got  any  further  up  this  one  than  she 


is  right  here. 


Whom  do  you  suppose  Violet  Mersereau 
is  waitiug  for,  to  take  out  driving  with  her? 
We  centainly  envy  him,  whoever  he  is. 


"Come  along," 
says  Anna  Little, 
taking  Frank  Spear- 
man by  the  hand. 
"Get  back  here  in 
the  picture  where 
you  belong.  You're 
too  close  to  the 
camera.  And  Wal- 
lace Reed,  in  the 
sombrero,  looks  as 
though  he  agreed 
with  her. 


Enid  Markey  and  George 
Walsh  are  debating  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will 
take  Roul  Walsh  along 
for  a  ride. 


"I  used  to  do  this 
when  I  was  a 
youngster  and  my 
grandmother  made 
my  winter  stock- 
ings," says  Tra- 
verse Vale,  as  he 
holds  the  hank  of 
yarn  while  Ethel 
Clayton  winds  it  in- 
to a  ball. 


About  this  time  of  the  year  the 
water  wagon  begins  to  lose  its 
load.  There  are  only  two  left, 
you  see.  The  others  fell  off 
shortly  after  New  Year,  and  are 
standing  around  watching  to  see 
the  rest  take  a  tumble. 


lHow  do  you  do,  my 
pretty  maid?"  says 
Earle  Williams. 


Screen  Gossip 

Bits  of  news  from  here  and  there  in  film- 
dom,  condensed  into  a  few  lively  pages. 


By  Neil  G.  Caward 


AS  usual,  there's  a  brand-new  film 
organization  to  mention  this 
month.  The  new  one  has  a 
most  pretentious  name.  It's  called  De 
Luxe  Pictures,  Incorporated.  It's  capi- 
talized at  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Theodore  C.  Deitrich,  who  re- 
cently retired  as  advertising  and  pub- 
licity director  of  the  International  Film 
Service  Company,  Incorporated,  is 
head  of  the  new  firm,  and  announces 
that  it  will  produce  only  high-class 
photo  plays,  with 
Doris  Kenyon  as 
the  star.  In  dis- 
cussing his  new 
undertaking,  Mr. 
Deitrich  says: 
"Both  Miss  Ken- 
yon and  I  have 
decided  that  there 
is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  clean, 
wholesome,  hu- 
man-interest pic- 
tures. We  pro- 
pose to  make  this 
kind  of  pictures 
in  five,  six,  and 
seven-reel  sub- 
jects. Miss  Ken- 
yon will  appear 
as  the  star  in  all 
of  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the 
company,  though 
it  is  our  intention  to  take  on  other  stars 
later,  and  present  them  in  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Kenyon  will  be  pre- 
sented.   We  have  many  splendid  sto- 


ries on  hand,  which  I  have  been  gather- 
ing during  the  past  two  years.  Two  of 
the  best-known  authors  of  the  day  are 
under  contract  to  provide  other  stories 
for  Miss  Kenyon.  We  expect  to  begin 
making  our  first  picture  in  February  or 
March,  though  we  will  not  start  until 
everything  is  shipshape.  We  are  ne- 
gotiating now  for  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  studios  in  the  East,  but  some 
of  our  work  will  be  done  either  in  Flor- 
ida or  California." 


Doris  Kenyon  is  the  first  star  selected  by  a  new 
organization,  known  as  De  Luxe 
Pictures,  Inc. 


This  business 
of  being  a  screen 
star  has  its  hard- 
ships along  with 
i  t  s  attractions. 
Take  a  recent  ex- 
perience of  Mae 
Marsh,  for  in- 
stance. To  see 
her  on  the  screen 
in  her  latest 
Goldwyn  produc- 
tion, "The  Be- 
loved Traitor," 
one  might  sup- 
pose she  hadn't  a 
care  in  the  world 
—  aside,  of 
course,  from 
those  thrust  upon 
her  by-  the  sce- 
nario. Yet  the 
sad  truth  is  that 
your  little  friend  Mae  had  some  terrific 
experiences  while  engaged  in  "shoot- 
ing" that  very  picture.  The  company 
went  to  Sebasco,  Maine,  to  get  the  sea- 


Screen 


coast  stuff,  and  they  were  weather- 
bound in  the  hotel  for  three  days — it 
being  too  stormy  to  work  out  of  doors, 
even  in  the  warmest  of  clothing.  It 
was  particularly  trying  for  Mae,  be- 
cause, until  she  made  her  debut  in 
"Polly  of  the  Circus,"  most  of  her  work 
had  been  done  in  the  warm  California 
sunshine.  ^ 

Naomi  Childers  has  begun  work  on 
her  first  picture  for  the  Commonwealth 
Pictures  Corporation,  the  Chicago  or- 
ganization headed  by  H.  A.  Spanuth, 
which  produced  as  its  initial  venture 
into  the  field  of  motion  pictures  a  five- 
reeler  entitled  "The  Frozen  Warning," 
featuring  Charlotte,  the  most  famous 
ice  skater  in  the  world.  Director  Oscar 
Eagle  surprised  the  film  world  by  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  Charlotte  pic- 
ture. Many  had  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  while  Charlotte  might  be  won- 
derful as  a  skater,  it  would  be  hard  for 
her  to  enact  any  emotional  scenes.  In 
this  Mr.  Eagle  proved  them  wrong,  for 
the  little  skater  proved  herself  an 
actress  of  surprising  ability,  and  after 
she  becomes  a  bit  more  accustomed  to 
the  studio  lights  it  is  predicted  will  be 
in  a  position  to  cause  many  of  her  sis- 
ters of  the  silent  drama  to  look  to 
their  laurels.  ^_ 

Elsie  Ferguson,  whose  work  you 
have  doubtless   enjoyed   in  such 
Artcraft  productions  as  "Barbary 
Sheep,"  "The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cush- 
ing,"  and  "Rose  of  the  World,"  her 
latest  release,  is  now  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  "The 
Sortg  of  Songs,"  an  adapta-  raiders 
tion  of  Edward  Sheldon's    nas  \,egUn 
famous  play  of  the  same    work  on  her 
title.   This  is  the  same  pow-  firstPicture 

r    1  •         11  •  1        f°r  tfie 

erf ul  emotional  drama  with  Common- 

which  A.  H.  Woods  startled  wealth 
tt)      j  e  Picture 

Broadway   a    lew   seasons  Corpora- 

ago.    In  the  speaking-stage  tion. 

version  the  all-star  cast  in- 
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eluded  such  notables  of  stageland  as 
Maud    Allan,    Irene    Fenwick,  John 
Mason,  Dorothy  Donnelly,  Thomas  A. 
Wise,  William  Stone,  Florence  Winant, 
and  Ernest  Glendenning.    Miss  Fergu- 
son is  surrounded  by  an  exceptionally 
strong  cast  for  the  picture  version  of 
the  story,  and,  as  Lily  Kardos,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  musician,  will  enact 
life's  battles  in  a  manner  that  will  in- 
stantly strike  a  responsive  cord  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  girls  who  will 
recognize  in  her  struggles  some- 
thing akin  to  their  own. 


H.  Berg,  of  the  Overland  Film 
Company,  a  recent  comer  in  the 
motion-picture  field,  has  signed 
Ruth    Stonehouse    and  Herbert 
Rawlinson  as  the  stars  of  a  series  of 
productions  which  are  soon  to  be  un- 
dertaken.   Ruth  will  be  remembered 
as  a  former  Essanay  favorite  before 
she  went  out  to  California  as  a 
Universal  star,  moving  from  Uni- 
versal City  over  to  the  Triangle  lot 
not  so  very  many  months  ago.  The 
first  Overland  picture  in  which  she  is 
to  be  starred  is  entitled  "The  Wolf 
Breed. "   Mr.  Rawlinson  has  long  been 
a  Universal  player  of  note,  and  has 
directed  some  splendid  pictures  him- 
self. 

Harold  Lockwood  appears  opposite 
another  new  leading  woman  in  his  lat- 
est  Metro   release,    "The  Avenging 
Trail,"   the   first   Metro  production 
staged  by  Director  Francis  Ford.  We 
refer  to  Sallie  Crute,  who,  while  fa- 
miliar to  motion-picture  fans  for  her 

work  in  Essanay, 

Ruth  Stonehouse  will 
soon  be  seen  as  the 
star  in  "The  Wolf 
Breed,"  which  is  to 
be  produced  by  the 
Overland  Film  Com- 
pany, a  newcomer  in 
the  film  field. 


Solax,  Edison,  and 
Lubin  pictures,  has 
only  been  seen  in 
one  or  two  other 
Metro  productions. 
Her  last  work  was 
done  in   Syd  Ol- 
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cott's  production  of  "The  Belgian." 
Lockwood  seems  to  change  leading 
women  more  frequently  than  most  of 
the  male  stars,  but  Miss  Crute,  in  the 
role  of  Rose  Havens  in  "The  Avenging 
Trail,"  will  unquestionably  prove  as 
popular  as  any  of  her  predecessors. 


Mary  Pickford, 
Geraldine  Farrar, 
and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  set 
the  fashion  of 
selecting  a  pro- 
tege from  among 
the  youngsters  at 
the  Western  stu- 
dio, and  then 
bringing  all  the 
magic  of  publicity 
to  bear  on  then 
so  that  almost 
overnight  new 
stars  were  cre- 
ated. Bill  Hart 
is  the  latest  twin- 
kler  in  the  cinema 
firmament  to  pick 
out  a  protege. 
We  don't  know, 
of  course,  whether  it  was  Mary  or 
Gerry  or  Doug  that  led  Bill  to  such  a 
step,  but  from  what  we  know  of  the 
"two-gun"  man,  we  rather  suspect  he 
made  up  his  own  mind,  regardless  of 
what  others  had  done  before  him.  Any- 
way, Bill  has  a  protege — at  least,  so 
Pete  Schmid  alleges,  and  Pete  ought  to 
know,  because  he  draws  down  a  hand- 
some pay  check  every  week  for  spread- 
ing the  names  of  Artcraft  stars  far  and 
wide.  Hart's  protege  is  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Ince-Artcraft  picture, 
"The  Silent  Man,"  and  in  private  life 
bears  the  name  Harold  Goodwin.  With 
a  backer  like  Bill  Hart  the  youngster 
ought  to  go  far,  for  it  is  certain  he  will 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  succeed. 


Bill  Hart  has  a  protege,  Harold  Goodwin  by  name, 
whom  Bill  is  pushing  ahead  as  an  actor.  Goodwin 
appeared  with  Hart  in  "The  Silent  Man.3' 


Molly  Pearson,  the  Scotch  heroine  of 
"Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,"  on  the 
speaking  stage,  is  making  her  screen 
debut  with  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son in  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,"  which  Herbert  Brenon  directs. 
Miss  Pearson  is  cast  as  Stasia,  the 

slavey,  a  part  she 
created  in  the 
first  New  York 
presentation  o  f 
this  famous 
drama.  Born  and 
educated  in  Scot- 
land, Miss  Pear- 
son obtained  her 
first  theatrical  po- 
sition with  the 
Ben  Greet  Play- 
ers, and  subse- 
quently toured 
England,  South 
Africa,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India. 
She  came  to 
America  as  a 
member  of  the 
Olga  Nethersole 
Company,  but  it 
was  with  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson,  in  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,"  at  the  Maxine  El- 
liott Theater,  in  1909,  that  she  attracted 
unusual  attention.  Following  that  she 
became  the  talk  of  Broadway  in  a  sin- 
gle night,  by  her  enactment  of  the  part 
of  the  canny  Scotch  lassie,  Bunty,  in 
"Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings."  Her  reap- 
pearance in  her  former  role  will  conse- 
quently have  unusual  interest. 


These  directors  keep  moving  about 
so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of 
them.  Raoul  Walsh,  who  not  so  very 
long  ago  allied  himself  with  the  William 
Fox  organization,  and  registered  his 
personality  strongly  by  the  perfection 
of  such  productions  as  "The  Honor 
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System,"  "The  Serpent,"  with  Theda 
Bara;  "Regeneration,"  "The  Innocent 
Sinner,"  and  "Betrayed,"  is  now  direct- 
ing for  Goldwyn.  He  made  the  jump 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Goldwyn  is 
alleged  to  have  held  back  a  script  re- 
cently purchased  pending  the  advent  of 
Walsh  into  its  ranks.  Another  director 
of  note  to  switch  companies  is  Rollin  S. 


Maurice  Tourneur,  one  of  the  foremost 
Artcraft  directors,  has  been  working 
away  at  the  Fort  Lee  Studios  of  that 
organization.  Just  what  he  was  up  to 
a  lot  of  other  film  concerns  began  to 
wonder.  They  knew  that  the  director 
who  gave  the  screen  such  masterpieces 
as  "Barbary  Sheep"  and  "The  Rise  of 


-"''as-... 


V 


Maurice  Tourneur,  the  famous  Artcraft  director,  shown  on  the  left  of  this  picture  with  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  has  been  making  a  multiple-reel  feature  of  Maurice  Maetterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird." 


Sturgeon,  who .  was  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Studios  of  the  American,  directing 
Gail  Kane  and  Juliette  Day.  He  has 
now  been  added  to  the  directorial  staff 
of  the  Morosco-Pallas  Studio,  and  is 
busily  engaged  in  staging  a  five-reel 
Paramount  release  which  will  star  Viv- 
ian Martin.  ^ 

Artcraft,  which  has  already  given 
you  film  fans  more  than  one  treat,  has 
still  another  one  in  store.   V ery  quietly, 


Jennie  Cushing,"  both  starring  Elsie 
Ferguson,  was  capable  of  mighty  big 
things.  So  curiosity  grew  apace.  Now 
the  secret  is  out.  Artcraft  has  ready 
for  release  a  multiple-reel  version  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  which  is  looked  upon  the  world 
over  as  a  literary  and  dramatic  master- 
piece. Walter  E.  Greene,  president  of 
Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation,  consid- 
ers the  production  one  of  Artcraft's 
greatest   undertakings    and   most  as- 
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tounding  triumphs.  No  definite  date 
has  been  set  for  release  at  this  writing, 
but  you  will  probably  have  a  chance  to 
behold  it  in  the  very  near  future. 


Henry  Walthall,  star  of  "His  Robe 
of  Honor,"  a  Paralta  offering,  released 
through  the  exchanges  of  W.  W.  Hod- 
kinson,  is  doing 
the  final  scenes  of 
another  five-reel- 
er,  titled  "Hum- 
drum Brown." 
This  story  is 
from  the  pen  of 
H.  B.  Daniel,  and 
has  to  do  with  the 
life  history  of  a 
man  whose  exist- 
ence was  of  the 
most  prosaic 
character  i  n  a 
small,  uninterest- 
ing town.  "Hum- 
drum," however, 
possessed  a  soul 
that  longed  for 
romance,  and  late 
in  life  encoun- 
tered some  sur- 
prising situations 
which  resulted  in 
his  displaying 
both  fortitude 
and  courage  of 
the  highest  order. 
Rex  Ingram,  who 

directed  the  first  Walthall-Paralta  sub- 
ject, is  again  behind  the  megaphone, 
and  Norwalk,  some  thirty-five  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  is  temporarily  pos- 
ing as  a  staid  and  quiet  New  England 
village.  Gosh,  we'll  bet  Rex  is  having 
a  hard  time  to  dodge  the  palm  trees,  if 
we  know  anything  at  all  about  Cali- 
fornia. 


Richard  Tr avers  is  now  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  army. 


Richard  Travers,  former  star  of  in- 
numerable  Essanay  productions,  and 


before  that  a  Lubin  luminary,  is  now 
starring  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
He  was  one  of  the  recent  graduates  of 
the  government  training  camp  for  offi- 
cers at  Fori  Sheridan,  Illinois,  and 
emerged  a  full-fledged  captain  in  the 
American  army.  So  it  is  as  Captain 
Richard  Travers  that  he  will  face  the 
Germans  on  the  firing  line  in  France. 

Surely  all  screen 
fans  who  enjoyed 
his  work  on  the 
silent  drama  will 
hope  that  his 
deeds  of  heroism 
on  the  battlefield 
may  excel  any  of 
his  pictured  ex- 
ploits, and  will 
trust  that  when 
the  war  is  over 
his  career  as  a 
soldier  may  have 
as  happy  an  end- 
ing as  did  the  ro- 
mances in  which 
he  was  starred. 


Pathe  is  stead- 
ily adding  to  the 
big  array  of 
world  -  famous 
stories  which 
they  have  ac- 
quired for  their 
galaxy  of  stars. 
Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  another  novel  or  maga- 
zine story  being  purchased  for  repro- 
duction as  a  motion  picture.  Frank 
Keenan,  who  makes  his  Pathe  debut  in 
"Loaded  Dice,"  by  Hillary  A.  Clark,  is 
now  provided  with  another  vehicle, 
since  last  week  "Simeon's  Shadow"  was 
purchased  from  Elizabeth  Lee.  Bessie 
Love,  who  has  just  finished  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster's  "The  Painted 
Scene,"  which  was  made  under  the 
working  title  of  "Spring  of  the  Year," 
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will  shortly  be  seen  in  "Bessie  Beware/' 
a  story  by  Agnes  C.  Johnston.  Bryant 
Washburn,  whose  first  Pathe  play  is 
"Kidder  and  Ko,"  will  next  busy  him- 
self with  "Twenty-one,"  a  story  by 
George  Randolph  Chester.  Irene  Castle 


is 


doing 


'The  Frame-up," 
Wallace  S.  Clifton's  famous 
play  of  that  name, 
is   supported   in  th 
piece  by  Harry  Ben- 
h  a  m  ,     W  arner 
Oland,  Paul  Ever- 
ton,  Helene  Chad- 
wick,  J.   H.  Gil- 
more,  Ethel 
Cooke,   and  Bert 
Starkey.    In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the 
above  -  mentioned 
stories,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady 


"The 
Pot,"  -Sir 


Cliff  -  dweller's 
William  Youn^ 
"A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  and 
such  A.  H.  Woods  plays  as 
"Wanted — Jim  Bennett,"  and 
uThe  Power  of  Money,"  have 
been  purchased. 

John  Emerson,  the  director, 
Anita  Loos,  the  youthful  scenario  writ- 
er, who  have  long  been  identified  as 
leading  factors  in  the  combination  of 
talent  that  went  to  make  up  the  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  successes  have  recently 
left  Fairbanks,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  contracts.  It  is  said  that  their 
withdrawal  is  due  partly  to  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Doug,  it  is  reported,  wanted 
to  play  more  romantic  roles,  while  John 
and  Anita  thought  he  should  continue 
in  the  rapid-fire  comedies  of  the  type 
which  made  him  famous  on  the  screen, 
such  as  "Manhattan  Madness"  and  "His 
Name  in  the  Papers." 


John  Emerson 
and  Anita 
Loos  have 
withdrawal 
from  the 
Douglas  Fair- 
banks forces. 


and 


James  Oliver  Curwood's  magazine 
story,  "The  Son  of  Kazan,"  which  per- 


haps you  read,  is  soon  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  motion-picture  screens 
bearing  a  Vitagraph  trademark.  It 
has  been  said  by  literary  critics  that 
"The  Son  of  Kazan"  is  the  strongest 
story  ever  written  by  Curwood, 
and  that's  saying  a  lot,  for  this 
Curwood  man  is  noted  for 
T"\x     his    red-blooded  stuff. 

.  dog,  half  wolf,  half 
canine,  is  the  link 
that  binds  the  char- 
acters together  and 
develops  the  stir- 
ring situations.  A 
number  of  other 
animals  are  seen 
in  the  picture,  for 
one  -incident  calls 
for  a  view  of  beav- 
ers at  work,  and  an- 
other necessitates  a 
;ht  between  Baree,  the 
and  an  eagle.  The  di- 
rector is  going  to  have  the  time 
of  his  life  rehearsing  the  scenes 
with  the  dog,  and  getting  them 
as  realistic  as  the  story.  An  edu- 
cated "husky"  has  already  been 
selected  for  the  role  of  Baree, 
and  we  venture  the  guess  that  he  will 
complete  his  college  course  and  take  up 
post-graduate  work  before  "The  Son  of 
Kazan"  is  completed.  No  so-called 
"high-school"  dog  could  ever  get  away 
with  it  otherwise. 

Speaking  of  Vitagraph,  you  will  soon 
be  seeing  a  new  Vitagraph  star  of  the 
first  rank.  The  new  celluloid  celebrity 
is  Mademoiselle  Hedda  Nova,  the 
young  Russian  actress  who  created  a 
sensation  by  her  playing  of  the  role  of 
Belle  Davis,  the  supposed  negress  in 
"The  Bar  Sinister."  Albert  E.  Smith, 
president  of  Vitagraph,  considers  the 
acquisition  of  this  star  one  of  the  most 
important  announcements  he  has  had  to 
make  in  many  months,  and  proves  ap- 
parently the  truth  of  his  viewpoint  by 
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adding  that  he  will  himself  personally 
direct  several  of  the  big  feature  plays 
in  which  she  will  appear.  She  will  be 
cast  as  the  lead  in  Blue  Ribbon  super- 
features  only,  and  always  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  cast  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. _ 

Empire  All-star  Corporation,  the 
concern  making  the  Charles  Frohman 
Plays  in  Pictures,  for  release  through 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation  ex- 
changes, has  temporarily  closed  its  stu- 
dio at  Glendale,  Long  Island,  and  gone 
out  to  the  sunshine  of  California  as  the 
scene  of  its  next  photo  drama.  A  por- 
tion of  the  American  Film  Company's 
Studio  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Empire 
Corporation,  and  here  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  celebrated  novel,  "Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,"  will  be  staged. 


Marburgh.  Through  the  influence  of 
Chief  Flynn  the  serial  company  is  able 
to  work  on  many  "locations"  which  are 
closed  to  all  other  motion-picture  com- 
panies on  account  of  the  war  orders 
preventing  the  photographing  of  places 
vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


California,  too,  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
J.  Stuart  Blackton's  next  activities.  By 
this  time,  of  course,  you  have  seen  both 
"The  Judgment  House"  and  "The 
World  for  Sale,"  both  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  novels,  made  by  Commodore  J. 
Stuart  Blackton  for  Paramount  re- 
leases. Therefore  you  know  about  what 
to  expect  when  we  record  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Blackton  is  now  engaged  in  stag- 
ing his  third  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  story, 
"Wild  Youth,"  in  California,  for  early 
release. 


Yes,  Marguerite 
once  looked  upon  as 
most  a  professional 
actress  of  serials,  is 
back  at  her  old 
tricks.  The  statu- 
esque Marguerite 
is  cast  opposite 
King  Baggot  in 
"The  Eagle's 
Eye,"  the  secret- 
service  serial  show- 
ing the  exposure  of 
the  German  spies  in 
this  country  whi( 
Whartons,  Incorporated, 
are  producing  from  the 
manuscript  prepared  by 
William  J.  Flynn,  chief  of 
the  United  States  secret 
service.  In  addition  to 
King  Baggot  and  Miss 
Snow  (in  private  life  Mrs. 


Marguerite  Snow  is  to 
act  in  "The  Eagle's  Eye," 
the  secret-service  serial 
showing  how  German 
spies  are  caught.  She  is 
shown  here  with  her 
four-year-old  daughter, 
Julie. 


Clara  Kimball  Young  is  well 
ded  with  starring  vehi- 
s,two  record-breaking 
stories   having  just 
e  e  n    secured  for 
adaptation  into  films 
in  which  she  will 
enact  the  leading 
role.  Following 
"Shirley  Kaye" 
and  "The  Mario- 
nettes," Miss 
Young  has  plunged 
into  the  making  of 
The    House  of 
Glass,"    a  melodrama 
from   the   pen   of  Max 
Marcin.    This  is  the  play  in 
which   Mary   Ryan  scored 
such  a  hit  at  the  Cohan  and 
Harris    Theater    in  New 
York  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  is  the  story  of  a  re- 
formed girl  crook  and  her 


James  Cruze),  the  cast  includes  Grant  desperate  efforts  to  regain  her  lost 
and  Dixie  Mason,  John  P.  Wade,  Wil-  status  in  society.  The  plot  abounds  in 
liarn  Bailey,  Paul  Everton,  and  Bertram     tense  scenes  and  thrilling  moments,  and 
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the  role  of  the  little  ex-thief  affords  a 
rare  opportunity  for  emotional  acting. 


Miss 

other 

"La 

age," 

Curel. 


Young's 
play  will  be 
Fille  Sauv- 
by  Frangois 
This  work 


has  been  known 
also  under  the 
titles  "The  Barbar- 
ian Woman"  and 
"The  Daughter  of 
the  Wild."  It  un- 
folds a  tale  in 
which  the  primal 
passions  and  appe- 
tites are  ever  con- 
tending for  mas- 
tery of  a  soul  en- 
dowed with  the 
love  of  beauty. 
While  the  original 
European  version 
of  "La  Fille  Sauv- 
age"  might  be  con- 
sidered rather 
strong  for  Ameri- 
c  a  n  picturegoers, 
the  screen  adapta- 
tion made  for  the 
use  of  Miss  Young, 

it  is  said,  will  contain  nothing  offensive. 
Emile  Chautard  will  direct,  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  this  latter  subject  will 
be  staged  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies 
probably  Jamaica.  Seemingly  a  good 
spot  in  which  to  produce  a  gingery  story 
■ — eh  what? 

Taylor  Holmes,  Essanay  favorite, 
and  former  star  of  "His  Majesty, 
Bunker  Bean,"  who  jumped  into  screen 
popularity  almost  overnight  with  such 
productions  as  "Efficiency  Edgar's 
Courtship,"  "Fools  for  Luck,"  "Two- 
bit  Seats,"  "The  Small-town  Guy,"  and 
just  a  week  or  two  ago  in  "Uneasy 
Money,"  is  completing  the  final  scenes 
of  what  many  predict  will  be  his  great- 


Taylor  Holmes  is 
of  the 


est  triumph — "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap." 
This  is,  of  course,  an  adaptation  of  the 

novel  by  Harry 
Leon  Wilson, 
which  proved  as 
great  a  stage 
drama  as  it  was 
a  popular  book. 
On  the  screen, 
full  advantage 
was  taken  of  the 
opportunities  for 
natural  settings 
not  possible  on 
the  .  legitimate 
stage,  where,  no 
matter  how  care- 
fully scenery  is 
painted,  it  always 
appears  artificial. 
Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  director,  L.  C. 
Windom,  spent 
many  weeks  in 
Arizona  securing 
just  the  back- 
grounds needed 
for  such  an  out- 
of-doors  picture. 
The  cast  sur- 
rounding M  r  . 
Holmes  is  a  most  unusual  one. 
It  includes  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  known 
for  his  roles  in  "The  Earl  of  Paw- 
tucket"  and  "The  Embassy  Ball;" 
Frederick  Burton,  the  comedian  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 
and  "Sky  Farm;"  Edna  Phillips, 
widely  known  on' the  legitimate  stage; 
and  Lillian  Drew,  long  an  established 
Essanay  favorite. 

Now  comes  the  announcement  that 
Fred  Stone,  one  of  the  greatest  of  stage 
comedians,  is  to  become  a  screen  player, 
to  appear  in  Paramount  productions. 
Stone,  who  first  rose  to  fame  with  his 
former  teammate,  Dave  Montgomery, 
in  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  is  now  playing 
in  "Tack  o'  Lantern." 


completing  "Ruggles 
Red  Gap." 


'  (f)racle 

utytidnjA&nftfet'f  about ^Jcteen 


This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


TS.  I. — This  is  your  first  offense  in  writing  to 
•  me,  and  the  punishment  for  your  crime 
lands  you  at  the  top  of  the  Oracle  Department 
for  thirty  days,  until  the  next  issue  comes  out. 
Xot  so  bad  for  a  beginner,  is  it?  Many  have 
tried  for  months,  but  as  yet  haven't  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  their  letters  arrive  in  the  right 
place.  First  come,  first  answered,  is  the  Oracle 
motto,  and  it  is  lived  up  to  to  the  letter.  Ruth 
and  Richard  are  not  related.  Richard  has  gone  to 
war,  so  there  is  no  telling  where  j-ou  can  write 
to  him,  except  in  care  of  this  magazine.  We  will 
forward  any  letters  that  you  care  to  write  to 
him.  Address  Marguerite  Clark  in  care  of  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Anita  Stewart  still  re- 
ceives her  mail  at  the  Vitagraph  Company  of 
America,  East  Fifteenth  Street,  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York.  Charles  Ray  has  left 
the  Triangle  Film  Corporation,  and  is  working 
at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  he  is  being  starred  in  Paramount  produc- 
tions. Any  mail  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the 
studio  will  be  sure  to  reach  him.  Wallace  Reid 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Louise 
Glaum  also  has  left  Triangle.  Write  to  her  in 
care  of  Willis  and  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Jack  Holt  will 
get  mail  addressed  to  him  at  Wally  Reid's  work- 
ing place. 

Miss  Yvonne  R. — Write  to  Jack  Holt  for  one 
of  his  photographs  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine    Street,    Hollywood,    California.     Yes,  I 


liked  his  work  opposite  Mary  Pickiord  in  "The 
Little  American"  very  much.  Hope  you  enjoy 
your  trip.  I  would  love  to  get  away  to  Honolulu 
for  a  vacation.  Lucky  girl !  Don't  forget  to 
write  me  all  about  it. 

Miss  B.  M. — The  letter  you  sent  to  me  to  for- 
ward to  William  S.  Hart  was  sent  to  that  worthy 
gentleman  some  time  ago. 

Miss  B.— "The  Hostage,"  "The  Squaw  Man's 
Son,"  and  "Nan  of  Music  Mountain"  are  Wallace 
Reid's  latest  releases.  Some  of  your  questions 
are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department, 
so  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  answer  them  all.  Edna 
Hunter  is  a  very  clever  girl,  and  has  done  some 
good  work  for  the  Fox  Company. 

Ivy  Climbs. — There  have  been  two  heroines  in 
the  O.  Henry  stories  that  the  Vitagraph  Company 
has  been  producing.  Mildred  Manning  is  one  of 
the  said  heroines,  and  Corinne  Griffith  is  the 
other.  Corinne  has  just  appeared  in  a  big  Vita- 
graph feature  from  the  O.  Henry  novel,  "I  Will 
Repay."  His  books  have  screened  very  well  in- 
deed. Charles  Ray's  photos  have  appeared  in  all 
the  leading  magazines.  How  have  you  missed 
them?  Think  Jean  Southern  has  gone  back  into 
vaudeville.  You  can  secure  a  photo  of  Charles 
Ray  by  writing  to  him  in  care  of  the  Ince  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California.  Jack  Pickford 
should  be  written  to  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  Earle  Fox  at  the  Selz- 
nick  Enterprises,  Incorporated,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Wallace  Reid  was  the  hero 
in  "Joan  the  Woman,"  with  Geraldine  Farrar. 
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Olive  Thomas  Admirer. — You  can  reach  Olive 
Thomas  at  the  Triangle  Studios,  Culver  City, 
California.  "An  Even  Break,"  "Broadway  Ari- 
zona," and  "Indiscreet  Corinne"  are  some  of  the 
features  in  which  Olive  Thomas  has  appeared 
since  she  did.  "Madcap  Madge."  She  has  been 
before  the  camera  for  eight  months.  She  cer- 
tainly is  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful faces  in  filmdom.  She  was  noted  for  her 
beauty  with  the  Ziegfield  Follies  in  New  York 
City  before  she  ever  thought  of  going  into  the 
films.  I  think  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  send 
such  a  stanch  admirer  as  yourself  one  of  her 
photographs. 

Speed. — "Miss  U.  S.  A."  is  one  of  ,the  latest 
June  Caprice  films,  the  title  of  which  indicates 
that  it  is  a  patriotic  feature.  It  is  very  enter- 
taining. Viola  Dana  has  done  several  pictures 
since  she  appeared  in  "Aladdin's  Lamp."  May 
Allison  is  not  acting  in  pictures  at  present.  She 
has  not  appeared  on  the  screen  since  she  stopped 
playing  opposite  Harold  Lockwood  in  Metro 
Pictures.  You  can  reach  her  via  the  postman  by 
writing  to  her  in  care  of  Metro  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 1587  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Chaplin  is  still  making  comedies  at  his 
own  studio  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Harold 
Lockwood  now  has  a  new  leading  woman  for 
every  one- of  his  films. 

U.  R,  Write. — Of  course  Alfred  Vosburgh  and 
Alfred  Whitman  resemble  each  other  a  great 
deal.  They  should,  because  Alfred  Vosburgh  and 
Alfred  Whitman  are  one  and  the  same.  Vos- 
burgh's  name  has  been  changed  to  Whitman  be- 
cause of  the  war.  The  Vitagraph  Company  didn't 
want  fans  to  think  that  the  star  had  anything 
Hunnish  about  him,  for  he  is  a  real  American, 
so  they  camouflaged  his  name  to  Whitman. 
Beverly  Griffith  is  no  longer  with  the  Fox  Com- 
pany. He  is  back  with  Universal,  but  in  New 
York  this  time  instead  of  at  Universal  City.  You 
can  reach  him  by  letter  in  care  of  the  Universal 
Film  Company,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
D.  W.  Griffith  has  been  back  from  Europe  for 
several  months,  and  is  at  work  in  Los  Angeles, 
making  scenes  for  his  new  big  feature,  for  which 
he  procured  material  in  the  war  zone.  Any 
letter  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  D.  W. 
Griffith  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  get 
to  him  all  right.  Herbert  Rawlinson  is  still  star- 
ring for  Universal.  You  can  address  him  at  Uni- 
versal City,  California,  or  at  the  Los  Angeles  Ath- 
letic Club,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Lloyd  Hamil- 
ton hasn't  been  with  the  Kalem  Company  for  the 
past  six  months.  Ever  since  he  left  that  concern 
he  has  been  working  for  the  Sunshine  Comedies, 
Incorporated,  which  release  on  the  Fox  program. 
Lloyd  has  done  two  special-feature  comedies 
since  he  has  been  at  work  there,  and  is  now 
working  on  his  third.    He  appeared  with  a  bunch 


of  ferocious  lions  in  his  first  two  comedies. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  Mary  Miles 
Minter  will  leave  the  American  Film  Company, 
because  the  said  Mary  Miles  is  tied  up  with  a 
two  years'  contract,  and  intends  to  work  it  out 
for  the  American,  and  no  one  else.  She  told  me 
so  herself,  and  she  ought  to  know — shouldn't  she? 

Mamie. — Y'ou  can't  expect  me  to  tell  you  the 
names  of  all  those  extra  girls  who  appeared  with 
Grace  Cunard  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  epi- 
sodes of  the  "Purple  Mask."  It  can't  be  done, 
Mamie.  It  is  all  I  can  do  to  keep  track  of  the 
stock  people,  and  those  who  play  parts,  without 
trying  to  handle  the  extra  people  as  well.  No, 
what  did  she  whisper?  "The  Purple  Mask"  is 
not  in  book  form,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  story 
was  written  by  Grace  Cunard  herself,  and  di- 
rected by  Francis  Ford.  Quite  a  versatile  girl, 
this  Grace — yes?  You  have  selected  a  list  of 
very  good  performers  for  your  favorites.  I  must 
congratulate  you  on  your  good  taste. 

S.  G.  M. — Glad  to  hear  that  you  get  so  many 
laughs  out  of  the  "Uncomplimentary  Department" 
of  Picture- Play.  It  gives  me  quite  a  few  laughs, 
too.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Anita  Stewart  would 
send  you  one  of  her  autographed  photos  under 
those  conditions.  Address  her  in  care  of  the 
Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
I  also  thought  she  was  pretty  good  in  the  "Girl 
Phillipa,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Henry 
Kolker  and  David  Powell  had  the  leading  roles 
in  Billie  Burke's  "Gloria's  Romance."  Charles 
Chaplin  is  a  much  better  actor  than  people  give 
him  credit  for.  Charles  shows  by  his  every  move 
that  he  is  a  real  live  actor  of  good  quality,  and 
not  merely  a  tumbler.  "Intolerance"  is  certainly 
a  massive  production,  the  biggest  thing  ever 
attempted  on  the  screen.  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy 
seeing  it.  "Treasure  Island"  was  a  dandy  book, 
and  it  makes  a  very  good  picture,  too,  even  with 
little  tots  in  the  leading  roles.  It  has  just  been 
released  by  the  Fox  Company,  with  Francis  Car- 
penter, Virginia  Corbin,  and  Violet  Radcliffe 
heading  a  cast  of  child  actors  and  actresses. 
They  put  all  their  little  beings  into  their  roles, 
and  the  picture  will  certainly  please  and  amuse 
the  fans. 

Miss  Rebeckah  G. — It  is  customary  to  send 
twenty-five  cents  with  your  request  for  auto- 
graphed photos  of  the  leading  film  players.  With 
the  new  war  tax  on  postage,  it  costs  a  player 
about  twenty-eight  cents  to  send  out  each  and 
every  photo,  so  you  see  if  they  sent  them  free 
to  all  the  admirers  who  ask  for  them  they  would 
be  out  quite  a  bunch  of  money.  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  sends  all  of  her  photos  from  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty- fifth  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  Mary  Pickford  from  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California. 
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Emalina  B. — You  can  reach  William  Farnum 
through  the  mail  by  addressing  him  in  care  of 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  Western  Avenue,  Hol- 
lywood, California.  Better  inclose  a  quarter  if 
you  want  one  of  his  autographed  photos,  as  it  is 
customary. 

Wally  Admirer. — Wallace  Reid  is  still  with 
the  Lasky  Company,  being  starred  in  their  fea- 
tures. He  appears  with  Geraldine  Farrar  in  her 
new  Lasky  production,  "The  Woman  that  God 
Forgot,"  and  is  now  working  on  "Nan  of  Music 
Mountain,"  in  which  Anna  Little  will  be  seen 
supporting  him.  You  can  reach  him  by  mail  in 
care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Morosco  and  Lasky  are  prac- 
tically one  and  the  same  company.  Jack  Warren 
Kerrigan  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
July  25,  1889.  Marguerite  Clark  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  George  Washington's  birthday  in 
the  year  of  1887. 

Pathe  Elephant. — Antonio  Moreno  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Bry- 
ant Washburn  also  has  joined  the  Pathe  stand- 
ard, and  is  now  appearing  in  features  for  them 
at  their  California  studio.  You  can  reach  hirn 
via  the  postman  at  the  Pathe  Studios,  Glendale, 
California.  They  have  taken  over  the  old  Kalem 
Studio  in  Glendale,  and  are  enlarging  it  to  house 
several  more  companies.  Arline  Pretty  and 
Charles  Richman  were  a  very  good  team  when 
they  played  together  at  the  Vitagraph.  Richman 
now  has  his  own  company.  Marie  Walcamp  is 
still  with  Universal.  Write  to  her  in  care  of 
Universal  City,  California. 

White-Heather. — You  are  wrong  about  me, 
little  lady.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  am 
not  seventy-five,  as  you  suppose,  and  I  haven't 
long  white  whiskers.  Of  course  this  doesn't  help 
you  any  in  finding  out  what  I  look  like  or  who  I 
am,  but  it  will  help  you  to  forget  your  opinion 
of  me.  Whoever  told  you  about  me  certainly 
had  the  wrong  advice.  William  S.  Hart  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  so  Univer- 
sally well  liked.  He  deserves  all  that  is  coming 
to  him,  because  he  has  worked  very  hard  the 
few  years  in  which  he  has  been  before  the  mo- 
tion-picture public.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  ap- 
preciate a  letter  from  a  Scotch  admirer,  and 
would  answer  you,  too.  You  can  address  him 
in  care  of  the  William  S.  Hart  Studio,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Delly,  Beaumont,  Texas. — Can't  very  well  give 
,  you  "some  answers"  to  your  letter,  as  you  asked 
only  one  question.  I  don't  think  that  Harry  Hil- 
liard  ever  lived  in  Iberia.  That  is,  not  from  what 
I  have  learned  about  him;  and  as  Harry  himself 
doesn't  even  remember  it,  I  guess  we  will  have 


to  say  that  he  never  did.  Too  bad  that  you 
missed  Francis  Xavier  Bushman  and  Beverly 
Bayne  while  you  were  in  New  Orleans.  Yes, 
the  name  you  chose  to  head  your  question  is 
very  odd.    Where  did  you  get  hold  of  it? 

James  H.  Mac  W. — Send  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  copy  of  the 
Market  Booklet,  which  will  give  you  the  names 
of  all  the  companies  and.  everything  else  you  want 
to  know  about  the  different  studios. 

Jackie. — Well,  well,  well !  If  it  isn't  my  old 
friend  Jackie  back  once  more !  Where  on  earth 
have  you  been  hiding  yourself?  I  thought  that 
you  had  deserted  me.  The  questions  are  an- 
swered in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
Each  one  has  to  wait  his  or  her  turn,  so  that 
is  probably,  the  reason  your  answers  were  a  little 
late.  Cheer  up;  you  will  be  getting  them  now  at 
the  rate  of  almost  one  an  issue.  Isn't  that  rather 
encouraging?  Probably  some  one  wrote  to  Char- 
lie and  signed  it  with  your  name.  Address  Edith 
Roberts,  Molly  Malone,  and  Rena  Rogers  all  at 
Universal  City,  California.  Jean  Southern  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  chance  that  Grace  Cunard 
and  Francis  Ford  will  play  together  in  another 
serial  real  soon,  as  they  are  both  with  different 
companies.  Mina  is  the  only  sister  that  Grace 
possesses.  I  think  that  Bessie  Barriscale  will 
answer  a  letter.  You  can  address  her  in  care 
of  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
You  certainly  think  a  great  deal  of  Grace  Cunard. 
Evidently  no  other  motion-picture  star  has  a 
chance  to  become  your  favorite  with  Grace 
around.  Don't  be  so  long  in  writing  to  me  again, 
or  I  will  surely  think  that  you  have  deserted  me. 

Flo. — How  comes  it  that  such  a  long-time 
reader  of  the  Oracle  as  yourself  asks  a  question 
against  the  rules  right  off  the  bat?  Can't  answer 
your  Harold  Lockwood  question  for  that  reason. 
Harold  has  a  new  leading  lady  now  for  every 
one  of  his  pictures.  So  Marguerite  Clark  and 
Harold  still  remain  your  favorites?  It  is  strange 
that  they  have  lasted  this  long,  as  nine  out  of 
every  ten  change  their  favorites  with  each  letter 
to  the  Oracle.    You  are  a  true  exception. 

Cynthianaky. — Pearl  White  and  Creighton 
Hale  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Bessie  Love  is  with  Pathe,  but  at  their 
coast  studios.  Write  her  a  line  at  the  Pathe 
Studios,  Glendale,  California.  William  Desmond 
will  get  a  letter  sent  to  him  at  the  Triangle  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City,  California.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
gets  his  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Hollywood, 
California,  and  Earle  Williams  finds  his  at  the 
Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Impatient  Resc. — That  is  another  odd  little 
title.  Of  course  I  get  tired  of  reading  uninter- 
esting letters,  but  they  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween that  the  others  completely  drown  them  in 
my  mind.  Blanche  Sweet  is  in  retirement  from 
the  screen  at  the  present  time,  and  don't  know 
whether  she  will  appear  again  or  not.  She  has 
not  worked  before  the  camera  since  she  left  the 
Lasky  Company.  William  S.  Hart  will  get  mail 
addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  William  S. 
Hart  Studio,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Lillian  Walker  should  be  addressed 
at  the  Ogden  Pictures  Corporation,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Billie  Burke  now  receives  her  mail  at  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
Xew  York  City.  Mary  Pickford  is  at  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California, 
where  she  receives  all  her  mail.  Mary  Pickford 
has  a  very  fine  complexion,  and  her  hair  is  all 
her  own.  She  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1893.  I  am  afraid  that  you  deal  very  unfairly 
with  yourself.  .  I  did  not  find  your  letter  unin- 
teresting at  all,  but  quite  the  opposite.  So  you 
have  had  nothing  but  rain  for  the  last  three 
weeks  in  Australia?  That  is  too  bad,  because 
I  don't  know  of  anything  more  depressing  than 
a  long  siege  of  rain.  We  have  our  share  of  it 
in  Xew  York,  but  nothing  like  what  you  have, 
I  am  glad  to  say.    (Business  of  knocking  wood.) 

Mollie  King,  N.  N. — Mollie  King  has  only 
been  in  pictures  for  a  short  time.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  she  is  not  more  universally  popu- 
lar than  she  is.  She  is  appearing  in  serials  for 
the  Pathe  Exchange.  Her  latest  is  "The  Seven 
Pearls."  Creighton  Hale  appears  opposite  her  in 
this  serial.  No,  Charles  Chaplin  is  not  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  don't  think  a  person  who  was  could 
make  a  success  in  pictures.  They  could  never 
understand  a  director  while  a  scene  was  in 
progress,  and  therefore  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
Would  be  wasted.  Don't  feel  backward  about 
asking  questions.  Just  help  yourself,  and  ask 
anything  3-ou  ma}7  want  to  know,  providing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  within  the  rules  of  the  Oracle 
Department. 

Pen-Man. — You  had  better  be  careful  or  you 
will  get  arm  weary  if  3-ou  intend  to  carry  out 
your  threat  and  write  to  all  the  stars  whose  ad- 
dresses you  have  asked  for.  Charles  Ray  re- 
ceives his  daily  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Georgia 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury is  now  a  Bluebird  star,  and  finds  his  mail 
in  his  box  at  Universal  City,  California.  Corinne 
Griffith  and  Anita  Stewart  should  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America, 
East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Bessie  Barriscale  opens  her  let- 
ters at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. J.  Warren  Kerrigan  also  receives  his 
mail  there.    Henry  King  is  not  acting  any  more. 


He  is  devoting  his  entire  time  to  directing  Mary 
Miles  Minter  at  the  American  Film  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  where  a  letter  will 
reach  him.  I  think  that  he  would  send  you  one 
of  his  photos,  however,  even  if  he  isn't  acting 
now.  Webster  Campbell  should  be  written- to  in 
care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America. 
You  have  the  address  in  the  first  part  of  your 
questions.  Crane  Wilbur  has  all  of  his  mail  sent 
to  him  in  care  of  Willis  and  Inglis,  Wright  and 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Bil- 
lie Burke  calls  for  her  mail  at  the  Paramount 
Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  Cit\T.  You  are  wrong  about  the  address  of 
Alary  Pickford.  She  is  now  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Holh-wood,  California.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  you  didn't  get  a  photograph  of  her 
if  you  wrote  her  at  that  old  address.  Wallace 
Reid's  address  is  the  same  as  Mary's.  William 
D.  Taylor  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
directs  the  Jack  Pickford  pictures  you  mention. 
Yes,  I  agree  with  3-ou  that  he  has  gotten  more 
out  of  Jack  than  any  other  director.  Write  to 
him  in  care  of  the  Morosco  Film  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Joe  Moore  has  gone  to  war. 
Ora  Carew  is  in  New  York  at  the  present  time, 
but  mail  addressed  to  her  at  the  same  address  as 
that  of  Crane  Wilbur  will  be  forwarded  to  her. 
Tom  Forman  has  enlisted  in  the  arnry  Any 
mail  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  HohVwood,  California,  will  be 
forwraded  to  him  b\-  that  company. 

"Lonesome  Chap." — I  should  say  that  }-ou  are 
welcome  to  the  Oracle  Department.  I  am  alwa}rs 
anxious  to  hear  from  new  readers,  as  well  as 
the  veterans,  because  we  like  to  add  new  vet- 
erans to  our  list  all  the  time.  So  you  think  wour 
town  is  terribly  lonesome?  Why  don't  you  change 
it,  if  that's  the  case?  Lonesomeness  is  one  of 
the  worst  things  in  the  world.  You  didn't  have 
any  questions  to  ask  this  time,  so  I  shall  have  to 
wait  until  I  hear  from  3-ou  again  before  I  will 
be  able  to  give  3-ou  any  answers. 

J.  W.  A. — "The  Fall  of  a  Nation"  was  released 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Paul  Willis  is  the 
little  fellow's  name  who  played  the  part  of  Billy 
Holland  in  this  production.  He  is  now  about 
sixteen  years  of  old  age.  You  can  reach  him 
by  letter  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

A.  T. — It  was  Doris  who  appeared  with  Frank 
Mclntyre. 

Miss  Catherine  R. — You  must  have  seen  }rour 
questions  answered  by  this  time.  Robert  War- 
wick will  get  amr  mail  sent  to  him  in  care  of 
the  Selznick  Enterprises,  729  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Robert  was  born  in  Sacramento. 
California,  on  October  9,  1881,  therefore  being  a 
native  son. 
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M.  A.  S. — Pauline  Bush  is  not  in  pictures  any 
more. '  She  has  not  appeared  on  the  screen  since 
she  left  Universal  some  time  ago.  Allan  Dwan 
is  back  on  the  coast  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  where 
he  is  alternating  with  John  Emerson  in  directing 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  When  one  director  is  cut- 
ting his  picture,  and  preparing  another,  the  other 
is  producing  a  picture  with  the  popular  star,  so 
you  see .  smiling  "Doug"  is  kept  very  busy,  and 
doesn't  have  much  time  to  himself. 

Billy. — I  didn't  notice  that  they  had  changed 
the  last  part  of  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  so 
radically.  Maybe  the  print  you  saw  on  the  screen 
had  been  cut  and  changed,  but  it  was  all  right 
when  I  saw  it  at  the  first  presentation  in  New 
York.  Good  for  father.  Write  again,  and  stay 
a  while  longer. 

The  Girl  from  Cal. — Yes,  you  are  just  about 
living  up  to  your  threat  to  write  to  me  once  a 
month,  but  you  had  better  take  hold  of  yourself, 
or  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  forget  all  about 
your  young  vendetta  sworn  on  me.  Marjory 
Daw  is  a  protegee  of  Geraldine  Farrar,  and  is 
with  the  Lasky  Company.  You  can  reach  her  by 
mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  I  think  she  will  send  you  one 
of  her  photos.  Write  and  find  out.  Yes,  I  wit- 
nessed the  "Square-deal  Man,"  with  William  S. 
Hart,  and  enjoyed  the  picture  very  much.  You 
can  obtain  photos  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses 
by  inclosing  a  quarter  with  your  request,  to  cover 
the  cost.  Gladys  Smith  is  the  correct  name  of 
Mary  Pickford.  Every  one  has  personality, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Most  of  the  exhibitors 
now  pick  their  own  films  to  show  to  their 
patrons,  but  there  are  still  quite  a  few  who  buy 
regular  programs,  and  have  to  take  whatever  is 
given  to  them. 

C.  E.  F. — A  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Virginia 
Valli  in  care  of  the  Essanay  Film  Company,  1333 
Argvle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  reach  the 
young  lady.  You  haven't  very  many  questions 
to  ask  on  your  first  attempt,  C.  E.  F.  What's 
the  trouble?  Don't  you  ever  want  to  know  any- 
thing? First  offenders  usually  write  at  least  five 
pages,  but  you  merely  write  one  paragraph.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  have  to  do  better  than  that. 
All  right,  I'll  second  those  three  cheers  for 
Francis  Ford.  He  is  now  directing  Harold  Lock- 
wood  for  the  Metro  Company,  so  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  will  see  him  again  on  the  screen  for 
a  long  time. 

William  J.  F. — Florence  LaBadie  is  the  girl 
to  whom  you  refer  in  the  Thanhouser  picture. 
She  died  four  months  ago  as  the  result  of  in- 
juries sustained  in  an  automobile  accident.  Her 
passing  on  is  certainly  mourned  by  the  thou- 
sands of  film  fans  who  had  learned  to  love  her 
work  during  the  years  she  was  before  the  cam- 
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era.  She  began  her  career  as  .  an  extra  girl  with 
the  old  Biograph,  and  worked  her  way  to  the 
top  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  .  . 

Joaxna. — Geraldine.  Farrar  played  in  the  Lasky 
production  of  "Carmen,"  but  not  in  the  burlesque 
on  the  opera  which  was  done  by  Charles  Chaplin 
and  Edna  Purvience.  Helen  Holmes;is  really  a 
very  daring  little  lady,  and  risks  her  life,  many 
times  for  thrills  in  her  serials.  No,  Charles  Ray 
"is  not,  by  a  long  shot.  He  is  just  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  You  can  address  him  in  care  of 
the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Just  Nobody.— Life  is  just  what  you  make  it, 
little  Nobody,  and  because  you  never  look  for 
the  bright  side  of  it  you  are  unhappy.  If  you 
don't  look  for  something  that  you  desire  very 
much,  how  on  earth  do  you  expect  to  find  it? 
If  you  stay  with  your  gloom  all  the  time,  and 
never  look  for  any  happiness,  how  do  you  ex- 
pect it  to  come  to  you?  Try  thinking  of  cheer- 
ful things,  instead  of  gloomy  thoughts,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  will  feel  much  better  for  it. 
When  anything  unpleasant  pops  into  your  mind, 
drown  it  out  right  away  with  some  happy 
thought.  Go  about  with  people  who  are  happy 
and  enjoy  life,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  they  have  taught  you  how 
to  enjoy  life  and  be  happy,  unconscious  of  their 
doing  it.  If  you  want  the  sun  to  shine,  don't 
look  for  the  clouds  and  rain. 

Tutsie. — Your  title  is  original,  so  far  as  this 
department  is  concerned,  because  no  one  has 
ever  used  it  before  in  the  Oracle  for  their  head- 
ing. Marshall  Neilan  will  get  any  mail  that  you 
may  send  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Roscoe  (Fatty) 
Arbuckle  is  very  funny  to  me,  too.  I  liked  his 
last  comedy  very  much,  indeed.  You  can  send 
him  a  letter  at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach, 
California.  Charles  Chaplin  is  now  working  at 
his  own  studio,  so  letters  for  him  should  be  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Los  An-: 
geles,  California.  Pearl  White  is  still  playing  for 
the  Pathe  people,  and  continues  to  answer  all  of 
her  correspondence  from  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  - 

E.  P. — The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be 
to  apply  at  any  motion-picture  studio  for  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  camera  man  until  you  have 
grasped  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  to  take 
a  position  as  camera  man.  As  assistant  you  would 
be  with  the  camera  man  continually,  and  learn  all 
the  tricks  of  the  profession.  With  your  knowl- 
edge of  photography  it  shouldn't  take  long  for 
you  to  become  proficient  at  the  art  of  crank 
turning. 

Etta  Lotta  Wheat. — Virginia  Pearson  is  still 
being  featured  by  the  Fox  Film  Corporation. 
June  Caprice  has  appeared  in  two  pictures  since 
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her  "Miss  U.  S.  A."  Harry  Millarde  directed  that 
him,  and  it  seems  to  have  made  quite  a  hit. 
Charles  Ray  has  done  four  features  for  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation  since  he  left  the 
Triangle  with  Thomas  H.  Ince.  They  are  all  very 
good,  too,  and  are  better  than  anything  he  has 
done  previously.  Ruth  Roland  has  been  playing 
in  vaudeville  for  the  last  few  months,  but  will 
soon  be  back  before  the  camera  again.  You  can 
reach  her  by  mail  at  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Belle  Bennett  is  back  on  the  screen  again,  and  is 
being  featured  by  the  Triangle  Film  Corpora- 
tion at  Culver  City,  California,  where  any  letter 
will  reach  her.  I  cannot  answer  any  matrimonial 
questions,  as  they  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department.  Mack  Swain  is  not  with  the 
L-Ko  Comedy  Company  any  more.  He  left  on 
the  first  of  December,  but  did  not  announce  his 
new  affiliation.  He  intends  to  go  to  his  hog 
ranch  for  four  weeks  before  starting  to  work 
before  the  camera  again.  Mae  Murray  and 
Charlie  Murray  are  not  related  to  each  other, 
although  Charlie  says  he  wishes  they  were.  Tom 
Forman  is  now  with  the  Coast  Artillery  in  San 
Pedro,  California.  He  enlisted  four  months  ago, 
and  is  now  a  corporal.  If  you  want  to  reach  him 
by  letter,  write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, .Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and 
they  will  forward  the  letter  to  him  immediately. 

Beatrice  S. — My  goodness,  Beatrice,  how  do 
you  expect  me  to  answer  your  questions  when 
the  majority  of  them  are  against  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle  Department?  Better  take  your  Pic- 
ture-Play and  read  the  rules  at  the  head  of  the 
department  before  you  write  again,  so  I  won't 
have  to  go  without  answering  so  many  of  your 
questions.  Pearl  White  was  born  in  1889.  Yes, 
Mary  Pickford  was  very  good  in  the  "Poor  Lit- 
tle Rich  Girl."  This  and"  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm"  are  two  of  her  greatest  pictures. 
"The  Little  Princess,"  which  has  just  been  re- 
leased, is  also  a  very  good  film,  and  bound  to 
please  all  the  Pickford  admirers. 

The  Duke. — Myrtle  Stedman  is  the  only  film 
star  touring  the  country,  and  appearing  in  per- 
son at  the  leading  picture  theaters  at  the  present 
time.  Myrtle  has  made  a  great  hit,  and  is  now 
five  weeks  behind  in  her  schedule,  on  account  of 
being  held  over  at  different  theaters  for  a  longer 
period  than  she  expected,  in  response  to  popular 
demand.  Olive  Thomas  will  get  any  mail  you 
may  send  to  her  in  care  of  the  Triangle  Film 
Corporation,  Culver  City,  California.  Gladys 
Hulette  gets  all  her  letters  at  the  Thanhouser 
Studios,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  I'll  speak  to 
the  editor  about  your  request  for  a  write-up  on 
Mary  Miles  Minter.  No,  I  don't  think  you  are 
pessimistic.  I  think  that  as  yet  you  haven't  be- 
come quite  settled  in  your  ways. 


Cachita. — Cleo  Ridgley  has  not  been  on  the 
screen  for  some  time  now.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  ever  intends  to  return  to  the  realm  of  the 
silent  drama  or  not.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  good  stories,  and  real  good  ones  are  very  hard 
to  get.  This  is  the  reason  that  every  once  in 
a  while  you  see  a  film  that  has  a  very  poor  story. 
It  is  simply  because  they  couldn't  get  anything 
better  for  the  star.  Stories  have  to  be  written 
around  the  star  of  the  film.  They  don't  cast 
their  actors  around  the  story,  as  I  am  hoping 
they  will  some  day.  They  try  to  get  a  story 
that  will  show  the  star  off  to  her  or  his  best 
advantage.  Of  course,  they  have  their  troubles 
in  getting  suitable  stories,  and  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  very  good  one  before  the  time 
for  production  starts ;  so  they  have  to  take  Jthe 
best  thing  they  can  get,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  not  suitable  to  the  star's  personality. 
Edith  Storey  and  Antonio  Moreno  are  not  play- 
ing opposite  each  other  now.  Antonio  went  to 
the  Pathe  Company  when  he  left  the  Vitagraph, 
and  Edith  was  signed  up  by  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation  when  her  contract  with  the  Vita- 
graph  ran  out.  You  can  write  to  Antonio  Moreno 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  to  Edith  Storey 
at  the  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Ridley  S-P. — The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer 
you  as  to  getting  before  a  motion-picture  camera 
is  to  apply  at  the  various  studios  for  extra  work. 
The  studios  are  always  using  extra  people,  and  it 
won't  be  long  before  you  will  get  a  chance.  You 
can  then  see  yourself  on  the  screen,  and  decide 
whether  you  photograph  well  enough  to  stick 
to  it. 

Lockwood  Lunatic  I. — The  director  selects  the 
leading  ladies  for  Harold  Lockwood.  He  picks 
out  a  type  of  woman  who  will  look  well  with 
the  popular  leading  man.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  You  say  you  have  the  fever  for 
both,  yet  don't  want  to  be  in  either.  That  cer- 
tainly is  very  strange.  Mary  Pickford  has  been 
one  of  my  favorites  ever  since  the  old  Biograph 
days,  when  she  was  doing  little  bits.  I  guess  that 
is  sticking  some  to  a  favorite,  eh?  Most  of  my 
readers  change  their  favorites  with  each  new  pic- 
ture they  see.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a  raft 
of  favorites.  You  will  find  it  very  hard,  indeed, 
to  try  and  stick  to  one  favorite  with  so  many 
good  ones  constantly  appearing. 

A.  M. — If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of 
the  market  booklet  that  you  sent  for,  write  to  the 
editor  immediately,  because  you  should  have  re- 
ceived it  by  this  time  unless  it  was  lost  in  the 
mail.  The  new  edition  is  just  off  the  press,  so 
you  will  just  be  on  time  for  a  brand-new  one. 
You  remember  the  old  saying  that  "It's  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
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Moving- Picture  Fan. — Harold  Lockwoo  d  has 
light-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Raymond  Hat- 
ton  was  the  Frenchman  in  "The  Little  American," 
Mary  Pickford's  picture.  I  thought  that  it  was 
quite  a  thrilling  little  picture;  and  there  were 
some  fine  lighting  effects  in  it,  too,  which  added 
a  great  deal  to  its  effectiveness.  Mary  Pickford 
made  a  very  spirited  little  heroine. 

Pickford  and  Murray  Admirer. — The  winners 
of  the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest  wrere  all  picked 
by  the  judges.  Maybe  there  are  no  more  Mary 
Pickfords,  Marguerite  Clarks,  or  Theda  Baras. 
"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country,"  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl,"  and  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm" 
stand  out  as  Mary  Pickford's  three  best  films, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.    Write  again  soon. 

Answer  Me. — Miss  Payne  and  Miss  Davidson 
are  very  pretty,  and  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
won  prizes  in  the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest. 
It  will  give  them  the  chance  of  their  lives  with 
a  real  producing  organization  x>f  national  repute. 
It  was  a  great  thing  for  all  of  the  winners,  and 
the  only  regret  we  had  was  that  we  were  unable 
to  have  more  winners,  and  give  other  girls  the 
chance  they  have  been  wanting  for  so  long.  Yes, 
some  one  with  the  same  pen  name  has  written 
to  me,  but  you  are  just  as  welcome.  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith has  been  filming  a  great  war  picture  over  in 
Europe.  He  is  back  in  Los  Angeles  now,  where 
he  is  taking  other  scenes,  including  the  interiors 
for  the  forthcoming  feature.  Bobby  Harron,  Lil- 
lian and  Dorothy  Gish  head  his  cast  of  players. 
Lillian,  Dorothy,  and  Bobby  all  accompanied  D. 
\Y.  Griffith  to  Europe,  and  acted  in  scenes  right 
among  the  fighting  lines.  They  say  that  Grif- 
fith secured  some  wonderful  scenes  "over  there." 

E.  R. — Fannie  Ward  receives  all  her  mail  at  the 
Pathe  Studios,  Glendale,  California,  now  that  she 
has  severed  her  connections  with  the  Lasky  Com- 
pany. Mae  Murray  continues  to  get  her  daily 
letters  at  the  Universal  Studios,  Universal  City, 
California.  Marie  Doro  will  receive  any  mail  you 
may  send  to  her  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Lenore  Ul- 
rich  has  deserted  the  screen  for  the  time  being 
for  the  legitimate,  but  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  where  she  was  working  be- 
fore the  camera,  will  forward  all  her  mail  to 
her.  Ann  Pennington  should  be  addressed  in 
care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  W. — Mitchell  Lewis  had  the  leading 
role  in  Rex  Beach's  "The  Barrier."  Yes,  it  was 
Seena  Owen  who  played  the  part  of  the  Princess 
Beloved  in  "Intolerance."  Address  her  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California.  No,  "Fatty"  Ar- 
buckle  is  far  from  being  dead.  As  soon  as  a  per- 
son becomes  famous  all  kinds  of  rumors  about 


him  begin  to  circulate.  He  is  either  deaf,  blind, 
dead,  or  married,  has  sixteen  children,  or  has 
been  divorced  three  times.  Fatty  Arbuckle  is 
happily  working  on  his  Paramount  comedies  at 
the  Balboa  Studios  in  Long  Beach,  California.  I 
think  Wallace  Reid  would  send  you  one  of  his 
photographs  if  you  write  to  him  asking  for  one. 
Better  inclose  a  quarter  with  your  request,  as  it 
is  customary.  Photos  cost  twenty-eight  cents  to 
send  out  now,  with  the  war  tax.  Address  him 
in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  That  must  be  some  boarding 
school  where  you  are,  with  nothing  but  cut-and- 
dried  magazines  to  read.  How  do  you  manage 
to  get  Picture-Play  Magazine  every  month  if 
they  don't  allow  motion-picture  magazines  at  the 
school?  Who  wouldn't  miss  the  opera  in  P.  A. 
to  read  Picture- Play? 

Lois. — The  editor  has  no  set  rule  for  the  way 
to  begin  a  letter  to  me.  Anything  at  all  will  do. 
Nearly  all  of  the  movie  folks  charge  a  quarter 
for  their  photographs,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  lose  money  on  every  one  they  send 
out.  Each  photo  costs  a  player  two  bits,  and 
three  cents  for  postage,  making  twenty-eight 
cents  altogether;  so  you  see  how  it  works 
out.  Can't  tell  when  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm"  will  appear  at  your  theater.  You 
will  have  to  ask  the  manager.  It  has  been 
released  three  months  now,  so  it  ought  to  have 
appeared  at  your  theater  by  this  time.  Gladys 
Smith  is  the  real  name  of  Mary  Pickford.  Your 
second  question  regarding  her  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  Oracle,  so  I'll  have  to  omit  answering  it. 
Address  Alice  Joyce  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company  of  America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Lois  Wil- 
son receives  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Paralta  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California.  Write  Mollie  King 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
gets  all  his  letters  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  ,  Charles  Chaplin 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Charles  Chap- 
lin Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Francis  X. 
Bushman's  address  is  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1587  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Henry  Walthall's  address  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Lois  Wilson.  Marshall  Neilan  receives 
all  of  his  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  or  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Carlyle  Blackwell  receives  his  cor- 
respondence at  the  World  Film  Corpora- 
tion, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Harold  Lockwood  should  be  written  to  at 
the  same  place  you  address  your  letters  for  Fran- 
cis X.  Bushman.  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  to 
read  your  writing.  Did  you  think  it  was  that 
bad?  Your  last  Douglas  Fairbanks  question  is 
against  the  rules.  Read  them  over  carefully  be- 
fore writing  your  next  letter. 
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Miss  Carmelita  M.  R. — Tom  Forman  is  not 
■with  the  Lasky  Company  any  longer.  He  has 
joined  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  is  serving  Uncle 
Sam.  He  is  stationed  near  San  Pedro  at  pres- 
ent. Yes,  he  will  send  you  one  of  his  pictures. 
Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and  they  will  for- 
ward the  letter  to  him.  Can't  answer  your  last 
question,  regarding  Tom,  as  it  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  Oracle  Department. 

Patsy— Xo,  I  don't  think  that  Clara  Kimball 
Young  and  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  would  make  a 
good  team  to  play  opposite  each  other,  because 
their  styles  of  playing  are  so  different,  and  the 
type  of  stories  in  which  they  appear  do  not  match 
up  at  all.    Lois  Wilson  is  Kerrigan's  leading  lady. 

P.  A. — Paree. — That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
know,  too,  Paree.  What  difference  does  it  make 
if  an  actress  is  fifty,  so  long  as  she  looks  her  part, 
and  acts  it  accordingly.  I  don't  see  what  age  has 
to  do  with  it.  Fannie  Ward  picked  Jack  Dean  as 
her  permanent  leading  man.  She  has  severed  her 
connections  with  the  Lasky  Studios,  and  is  now 
working  for  Pathe  at  their  studios  in  Glendale, 
California.  Bessie  Barriscale  is  appearing  regu- 
larly on  both  the  Triangle  and  Paralta  programs. 
She  now  has  two  films  released  at  almost  the 
same  time.  Her  latest  for  the  Paralta  Company 
is  "Madam  Who?"  a  woman  spy  story  that  shows 
Bessie  at  her  very  best.  She  is  now  working  on 
"Within  the  Cup,"  under  the  direction  of  Ray- 
mond B.  West.  The  poem  was  very  clever,  and 
now  I  see  where  you  got  your  little  title  from. 
Drop  me  a  line  any  time  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing more. 

A  Potatriot. — You  are  referring  to  "The  Hon- 
orable Algy,"  in  which  Charles  Ray  was  featured. 
Yes,  he  played  the  young  noble  who  came  to 
America  to  find  a  girl  with  a  fortune,  and  save 
the  family  estate.  Marjory  Wilson  was  the 
young  lady  who  played  his  sweetheart  in  this 
film.  Chester  Barnett  was  the  young  man  with 
Clara  Kimball  Young  in  "Trilby."  No,  Edwin 
August  has  not  appeared  on  the  screen  for  quite 
a  while.  Don't  know  whether  he  intends  to  re- 
turn at  some  early  date  or  not.  There  are  four 
Moore  brothers  in  motion  pictures.  They  are 
Tom,  Matt,  Owen,  and  Joe.  Joe  Moore,  the 
youngest  of  the  four,  has  been  drafted  into  the 
national  army,  and  is  now  in  training  at  American 
Lake.  Yes,  Geraldine  Farrar  is  still  in  motion 
pictures.  She  has  just  started  work  with  the 
Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  in  a  series  of  fea- 
tures. Antonio  Moreno  has  a  very  likable  per- 
sonality. He  is  still  with  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Cleo. — Ah,  here  you  are  back  again  at  last!  I 
didn't  even  think  I  would  get  far  enough  into 
my  pile  of  letters  to  reach  your  red,  white,  and 


blue  stationery,  but  finally  I  came  upon  it.  Yes, 
Mary  Garden  is  back  in  pictures.  In  fact,  that 
is  her  chief  attraction,  which  is  so  widely  com- 
mented on — her  back.  I  agree  with  you  that 
Theda  looked  more  "Bear-a"  in  "Cleopatra"  than 
in  anything  else  in  which  she  has  ever  appeared. 
But  the  story  called  for  it,  so  what  could  the 
poor  lady  do?  No,  Olive,  junior,  has  not  written 
to  me  for  ages.  Don't  you  ever  run  off  and 
desert  the  Oracle  Department  the  way  she  did. 
King  Baggot  is  back  in  pictures  again.  He  is 
playing  in  a  serial  now  for  the  Wharton  Broth- 
ers. It  will  seem  like  old  times  again  to  have 
King's  smiling  face  and  lock  of  gray  hair  on 
the  screen  before  us  once  more.  I  wonder  Avhat 
has  been  keeping  him  from  in  front  of  a  camera 
for  so  long? 

Mrs.  L.  L.  G. — Wrrite  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  Magazine,  and  inclose  six  cents  in  stamps 
for  one  of  the  new  editions  of  the  market  book- 
let, which  will  give  you  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
film  companies  and  their  needs. 

Joyce  G. — Yes,  Joyce,  most  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  play  under  their  own  names.  Espe- 
cially the  actors.  There  are  quite  a  few  actresses 
whose  names  on  the  screen  are  foreign  to  them 
when  not  before  the  camera,  but  not  so  with 
the  male  members  of  the  profession.  The  reason 
I  don't  answer  matrimonial  questions  is  because 
the  editor  has  a  set  of  rules  which  prohibit  an- 
swers to  such  questions.  His  reason  for  this  is 
that  he  doesn't  think  a  player's  personal  affairs 
should  be  spread  broadcast  by  a  magazine  if  the 
player  objects  to  it.  Hence  the  rules.  If  you 
want  the  rule  changed,  you  will  have  to  write 
to  the  editor,  and  not  to  me,  because  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  being  there.  The  pronunciation 
of  Farrar  is  Farrah.  Wallace  Reid  was  born  in 
1892.  If  you  are  good  at  arithmetic  it  won't 
take  you  long  to  figure  out  how  old  young  Wal- 
lace is.  He  is  being  featured  alone  now  by  the 
Lasky  Company.  "The  Hostage,"  "The  Squaw 
Man's  Son,"  and  "Nan  of  Music  Mountain"  are 
the  late  releases  of  Wallace  Reid.  "The  Fatal 
Ring,"  the  serial  in  which  Pearl  White  is  fea- 
tured, shows  Earl  Foxe  as  her  lover.  He  is  now 
doing  "The  Honeymooners"  with  Norma  Tal- 
madge,  for  Selznick.  H.  B.  Warner  is  not  play- 
ing in  pictures  at  present.  He  was  last  with  the 
Selig  Company.  He  is  a  mighty  fine  actor,  and 
I  have  enjoyed  some  of  his  screen  work  im- 
mensely. Henry  B.  Walthall  was  born  in  Shelby 
County,  Alabama,  on  March  16th,  1878.  H.  B. 
Warner  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  London, 
England,  on  October  26th,  1876.  Walthall  is  now 
with  the  Paralta  Plays,  and  is  doing  some  of  his 
fine  old  work  again.  To  me  Walthall  is  one  of 
the  greatest  actors  on  the  screen.  Do  you  re- 
member him  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Avenging  Con- 
science  r 


TYPEWRITE  80  TO  100  WORDS  A  MINUTE! 
LEARN  AT  HOME!  10  EASY  LESSONS ! 
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NEW  WAY  IN  TYPEWRITING  has  been 
discovered,  which  is  doubling  the  earn- 
ing power  of  stenographers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Hundreds  who  never  re- 
ceived more  than  $8  to  $15  weekly 
are  now  earning  $25,  $30,  $35  and 
even    $40 — and    they    don't    work  half 


as  hard  as  before. 

What  Are  You  Paid  For? 

Ever  stop  to  think  what  stenog- 
raphers are  paid  for?  Not  for 
shorthand  ability  alone.  That  is 
essential,  of  course,  but  the  real 
factor  that  determines  your 
wage  is  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  your  finished  xvork — the 
letters  or  other  typewritten 
matter  you  can  turn  out  in  a 
day. 

The  more  ready-to-sign  material 
that  you  can  lay  on  your  em- 
ployer's desk  in  a  given  time — • 
the  more  money  he  can  afford  to 

Eay  you,  and  the  more  anxious 
e  is  to  increase  your  salary. 

No  Other  Way 


What  Students  Say 

"  Increased  my  speed  to  ninety  words  a  minute.  Salary 
raised  $40  per  month." — R.  E.  Heller,  2615  Millard  Ave., 
Chicago,  IU. 

"  Salary  is  exactly  double"what  it  was'when  I  took  up  the 
study  of  the  Tulloss  Method." — Anna  S.  Cubbison,  109 
Hoerner  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*'  Since  writing  the  letter  'you  saw,  telling  of  a  40%  in- 
crease, I  have  had  another  increase  of  20%." — C.  E.  Ver- 
rall,  care  Martin  &  Hall,  Architects,  Providence,  R.  I. 


"  From  a  speed  fof  less  than  50  words  per  minute,  this 
method  quickly  enabled  me  to  write  80  and  over.  From 
$70  a  month  when  I  took  up  the  study,  I  was  soon  drawing 
$150 — salary  more  than  doubled." — A.  H.  Gardiner,  429 
Hawthorne  Place,  Madison,  Wis. 

"  This  unique  method  has  been  "a  revelation  to  me.  It 
brought  my  speed  up  to  over  80  words  per  minute,  and  In- 
creased my  salary  by  over  25<f0." — I.  G.  Hipsley,  6224 
So.  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Lesson  From  Musicians 

Foreign  music  teachers  when  training  their  pupils  for 
the  piano  invariably  give  special  finger  exercises. 
They  have  found  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  fingers 
be  made  sufficiently  dextrous. 

Trained  fingers  are  even  more  essential  in  expert  type- 
writing.    The  reason  that  so  few  people  can  write 

more  than  30  to  40  words  a  min- 
ute is  because  the  fingers  are 
not  flexible  or  nimble  enough 
and  all  the  muscles  which  should 
be  used  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped. The  New  Way  in  Type- 
writing makes  the  fingers  so 
strong  and  dextrous  —  brings 
them  under  such  perfect  control 
— makes  them  so  extremely  rapid 
in  their  movements,  that  in  a 
few  weeks  you  can  transform 
your  typewriting  and  make  it 
easy,  accurate  and  amazinglij 
speedy.  Yet  the  course  is  so 
simple — so  entertaining — tha  t 
its  study  is  like  playing  a  game. 


There  is  only  one  way  that  you 
can  increase  your  output,  and 
that  is  by  increasing  your  speed 
and  accuracy  in  typing.  No 
matter  what  else  you  do,  if  you  don't  do  this  you  will 
always  be  handicapped — always  held  down  to  a  salary 
less  than  you  should  be  earning.  But  double  your 
speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting — your  output  of 
finished  work — and  you  will  vastly  increase  your  pay, 
as  hundreds  of  our  students  have  done. 
The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  positively  guaranteed 
to  give  you  a  speed  unattainable 'by  any  other  means. 
Instead  of  35  to  40  words  a  minute,  it  is  guaranteed 
to  enable  you  to  write  80  to  100  errorless  words,  and 
with  less  fatigue  than  ever  before. 

How  It  Works 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  totally  different  from 
any  other  method,  and  has  revolutionized  the  whole 
typewriting  situation.  It  consists  of  a  system  of 
Gymnastic  Finger  Exercises  practised  away  from  the 
machine,  which  brines  results  in  days,  that  ordinary 
methods  fail  to  bring  in  months.  These  wonderful 
eymnastic  exercises  make  high  speed  and  great  ease 
in  writing  easy  for  any  one.  In  addition,  the  new 
way  includes  a  system  of  machine  practise  which 
makes  the  keyboard  as  simple  as  though  there  were 
only  one  key  to  strike. 


These  are  only  a  few— you  "will 
find  hundreds  of  other  equally 
interesting  letters  in  our  free  book. 


Valuable  Book  Free 


Space  does  not  permit  of  even  a 
meagre  description  of  this  won- 
derful new  way  in  typewriting. 
You  must  see  our  big  illustrated 
book  before  you  can  even  begin 
to  realize  the  why  and  how  of 
this  remarkable  new  system,  and  what  it  all  means  to 
you  in  increased  speed  and  accuracy.  As  a  special  in- 
ducement for  prompt  enrollment  you  can  now  secure 
the  complete  course  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and 
a  special  series  of  Secretarial  Training  Booklets  Free 
If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you  would  like 
to  see  more  money  in  your  pay  envelope  each  week, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for  this  book  and 
learn  how  thousands  of  others  are  so  quickly  doubling 
and  trebling  their  salaries.  What  they  can  do  you 
can  do.  No  obligation — mail  the  coupon  or  a  postal 
or  letter  today.  Address  The  Tulloss  School,  9643 
College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

MAIL  THIS  TODAY  FOR  BIGGER  PAY 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book  about  the  New  Way  in 
Typewriting.   This  incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part. 
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NO  need  of  asking:  "Charlie 
who?"  Everybody  knows 
that  just  "Charlie,"  is  Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There  has  been  lots  of 
trash  published  about  this  funniest  of 
all  comedians,  but  the  Charlie  Chaplin 
Book  (authorized  and  copyrighted)  is 
the  only  one  which  deals  with  Mr. 
Chaplin's  best  work.  It  contains  all  of 
the  side-splitting  comedies  in  which 
this  artist  has  appeared  for  the  Essanay 
Company,  in  interesting,  well-written 
story  form. 

In  this  book  you  will  find  Charlie  in 
"The  Bank"  at  " Work";  "By  the  Sea" 
holding  down  "His  New  Job"  as  "The 
Champion,"  and  all  the  others  at  which 
you  have  laughed. 

Charlie  is  funny  and  so  are  these 
stories  and  the  Charlie  Chaplin  Book  is 
well  worth  fifteen  cents. 

At  your  news  dealer's,  or  if  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  direct  to  the  pub- 
lishers, adding  four  cents  to  the  price 
to  cover  postage. 
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STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION 

79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

E.  E.  D. — Can't  say  whether  there  is  a  film 
company  about  to  commence  making  pictures  in 
Arizona  or  not.  If  I  hear  of  one,  I  will  certainly 
let  you  know.  There  is  one  company  now  mak- 
ing a  Bible  story,  and  there  has  been  a  rumor 
of  one  forming  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
biblical  plays.  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't, 
because  some  of  the  most  interesting  stories  ever 
written  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  some  won- 
derful features  could  be  made  from  them. 

Frederick  K. — You  can  obtain  a  picture  of  Miss 
Vivian  Martin  by  writing  to  her  at  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los.  Angeles,  California.  You  had  bet- 
ter inclose  a  quarter  with  your  request,  because 
a  player  has  to  pay  twenty-eight  cents  for  every 
photo  he  sends  out. 

W.  H.  M. — It  is  all  right  for  you  to  speak  of 
that  Costello  one-man  film  being  a  masterpiece. 
True,  it  was  in  its  day,  but  not  now.  Just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  this 
picture,  and  ran  it  off  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
and  the  editors.  Really,  it  is  astonishing  how 
times  have  changed.  The  film  has  a  hundred 
flaws,  according  to  the  standards  of  to-day.  A 
few  years  ago  few  of  them  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized. Chaplin's  "One  A.  M."  looks  like  a 
feature  compared  to  it.  You  are  thinking  back  a 
little  too  far,  W.  H.  M. 

Angel. — Theodore  Roberts  was  Anton  the  Ter- 
rible in  the  play  of  that  title,  a  Lasky  production. 
Stuart  Holmes,  Helen  Holmes,  and  Gerda  Holmes 
are  not  related  to  each  other.  Neither  are  Peggy- 
Burke  and  Billie  Burke,  nor  the  Fairbanks  twins 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Grace  Cunard  and  Mina 
Cunard  are  sisters.  Irene  and  Jay  are  not  re- 
lated. Montagu  Love  and  Bessie  Love  are  not 
related.  Clara  Williams,  Earle  Williams,  and 
Kathlyn  Williams  are  not  related.  Rosika  Dolly 
has  played  in  a  feature  for  D.  W.  Griffith.  Yes, 
they  were  married  in  the  end  of  "Wild  and 
Woolly."  I  haven't  any  assistants  to  help  me  an- 
swer these  questions.  It's  a  good  thing  you  have 
stamps  enough,  with  the  war  tax  and  the  high 
cost  of  everything.  W rite  Marc  MacDermott  and 
Webster  Campbell  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany of  America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Lo- 
cust Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Arthur  John- 
son and  Fred  Mace  are  dead.  Richard  Stanton 
gets  his  mail  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130 
W est  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Muriel 
Ostriche,  Carlyle  Blackwell,  Barbara  Tennant 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.  John  Bunny  has  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral years.  Jerome  Storm  is  directing  for 
Thomas  H.  Ince  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Your  letter  was  the  longest  this 
month.  Mignon  Anderson  receives  her  mail  at 
the  Thanhouser  Studios,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  Frank  Borzage,  Roy  Laidlaw,  and  Walter 
Edwards  get  their  mail  at  the  Triangle  Studios, 
Culver  City,  California.  Shorty  Hamilton  finds 
all  his  at  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Walter  Be- 
lasco  at  Universal  City,  California. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Autumn  Rawlinson. — I  could  tell  from  your 
letter  that  you  were  quite  an  admirer  of  Herbert 
Rawlinson's.  Of  course  there  is  a  chance  for 
a  Canadian  girl  to  get  into  the  motion-picture 
game  as  well  as  any  other  girl.  The  only  thing 
I  can  suggest  is  for  you  to  go  to  some  of  the 
studios  and  apply  for  extra  work.  Should  you 
show  any  real  ability,  it  will  soon  be  discovered. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  R. — The  Screen  Opportunity 
Contest  closed  some  time  ago,  and  the  winners 
are  already  at  work  in  the  studio. 

Connie  W. — Your  .sketches  were  returned  to 
you.  I  don't  see  why  you  haven't  received  them. 
You  can  get  a  full  set  of  names  of  the  different 
film  manufactures  by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  copy  of  the 
Market  Booklet. 

U.  R.  Right. — Address  Corinne  Griffith  in  care 
of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Her  latest  vehicle  is  "Heredity,"  which 
is  being  directed  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who  pro- 
duced "Baby  Mine"  for  the  Goldwyn  Company. 
Can't  answer  any  matrimonial  questions.  You 
should  read  the  rules  at  the  head  of  the  Oracle 
Department  before  writing. 

Curiosity. — Yes,  Grace  Cunard  has  a  sister  by 
the  name  of  Mina  Cunard,  who  also  plays  in  pic- 
tures. Francis  Ford  has  a  brother  Jack  who  plays 
for  the  Universal  Company.  Can't  answer  your 
third  question  about  Francis,  as  it  is  against  the 
rules.  Your  fourth  question  is  also  against  the 
rules.  If  you  would  read  the  rules  over  care- 
fully before  writing,  you  would  save  both  your- 
self and  the  poor  little  Oracle  a  whole  lot  of  trou- 
ble. There  has  not  been  any  announcement  as 
yet  about  Grace  Cunard  appearing  in  another 
serial  for  the  Universal.  Grace  likes  roses  best, 
and  seems  very  fond  of  peaches.  Her  favorite 
pastime  is  riding  about  in  her  car  and  fixing  up 
her  little  home. 

L.  W.  H.,  Waterbury  Center,  Vermont. — 
Yes,  Creighton  Hale  was  one  of  the  "Laughing 
Masks"  in  the  serial  "The  Iron  Claw,"  in  which 
Pearl  White  was  featured.  Priscilla  Dean  and 
Jack  Dean  are  not  related.  Harold  Lloyd  is  the 
fellow  who  impersonates  Lonesome  Luke  in  the 
Pathe  comedies.  Are  you  sure  that  you  had 
the  envelopes  addressed  correctly  to  the  players 
whose  photos  you  wrote  for?  You  know  that 
is  the  most  essential  thing  of  all.  "Bull"  Mon- 
tana had  the  part  of  Red  Mike  in  the  Douglas 
Fairbanks  feature,  "In  Again,  Out  Again."  Yes, 
Geraldine  Farrar  is  a  great  singer.  Don't  men- 
tion it. 

Jakey. — True  Boardman  is  the  gentleman  who 
played  the  role  of  Stingaree  in  the  series  of 
that  name.  S.  Rankin  Drew  played  opposite 
Anita  Stewart  in  "The  Girl  Phillipa."  Ethel 
Teare  is  now  with  Mack  Sennett's  company. 

Oracle's  Pal. — That  hand-written  magazine  of 
yours  is  very  funny,  indeed.  You  thought  of  a 
fine  name  for  it  when  you  called  it  "The  Fan's 
Howl," 
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***  Tif  nites 


"As  Like  as 
Two  Peas" 

See  these  wonderful  Tifnite  Gems— 
Bent  direct  on  our  special  Free  Wear 
offer.  Wear  one  and  your  friends  will 
say  that  it's  a  diamond.  Tifnites  have 
the  pure  white  color  and  the  flash  and 
fire  of  the  diamond — stand  all  diamond 
tests,  fire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  No 
backing,  no  paste,  no  foil,  full  of  fire  and 
sparkle.  Only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
between  them— and  yet  they  cost  so  little. 
Don't  miss  this  great  offer.  Send  the 
coupon  now  and  let  us  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  three  superb  rings  or  scarf 
pin  to  wear  free  for  ten  days.  Send  no 
money.  Just  the  coupon — now  while  this 
special  offer  holds  good. 

Solid  Gold 

Mounting 

Every  Tifnite  Gem  is  set  in  the  most 
fashionable,  most  artistic  mounting- 
guaranteed  Solid  Gold.  Send  the  coupon 
and  see  for  yourself  what  wonderful 
gems  these  are. 


Flat  Belcher  Ring 

No.  1.  Solid  gold 
mounting.  Eight  claw 
design  with  flat  wide 
band.   Almost  a  carat, 

fuaranteed  genuine 
ifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.50:  only  $3.60  upon 
arrival.  Balance  $3.00 
per  month. 


f 


For  10  Days' Wear  Ladies 

J  ■     No.  2.  Solid  gold  Tif- 

Select  the  ring  you     ■  fany  mounting.    Has  a 

want  or  the  stick  pin    I  58&,Ktr»LK!,S; wn  t 

a  ~  3  4-u„      .  ■   litnite  dera  almost  a 

and  send  the  coupon.     ■  carat  in  size.  Price 
When  it  comes,  pay    ■  $12.50,  only  $3.50  upon 
only  $3.50  on  arrival.     I  arrival.   Balance  $3.00 
Wear  it  10  days.    If    ■  Per  month. 
:>v,yj>«    fully  satisfied,  pay 
balance  on  easy  terms 
as  given  under  the  il-  ^ 
lustrations.  Otherwise 
return  the  ring  or  pin 
to  U9  and  we  will  refund  ^&^5^ 
any  money  you  have  paid. 
You  risk  nothing  by  ac-     &  W  wlt&b*31. 
cepting  this  offer.  So  send 
while  it  holds  good. 

Send  No 
&?Hs  Money 

gold  open  circle     >,-,  ...  U  „ 

design.  1-2  K.    Neither  money  nor  refer- 
Tifnite  Gem.  ences.    Just   the  coupon 
Price  $12.50.  brings  wonderful  Tifnite 
a'l    Bala^eV"  Gem  m°unted  in  solid  gold. 
33.00  a  month.  For  size  cut  a  strip  of  heavy 

paper  so  that  ends  exactly  I  TnniUR.i.i,„D;«n 
meet  when  drawn  tightly  around  I  ^Sfel.fcSs"? 
second  joint  of  finger  on  which  ■  prong  tooth  mounting, 
you  wish  to  wear  ring.    Don't  let    H  Guaranteed  genuine 
it  overlap.  Send  this  with  coupon.   ■  Tifnite  Gem  almost  a 
Send  now  and  take  advantage  of  \  Sfonlylibo  upon 
this  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Satisfy  ■  arrival.  Balanced  per 
yourself  about  these  dazzling  gems.  I  month. 

THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

Rand  McNally  Bldg.,    Dept.  299  Chicago 

Send  me   . .  No  on  10  Days'  approval. 

IS  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  pay  $3.50  on  arrival  and  balance  at  rate  of 
$3.00  per  month.   If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  same  within  10  days. 

Name  

Address  


OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


Your  Comfort 

—  Mad  am  — 

suggests  that  you 
use  care  in  select- 
ing hose  support- 
ers. Learn  the 
delightful  ease 
afforded    by  the 

HOSESUPPORTER 


It  is  identified  by 
the  Oblong  All- 
Rubber  Button  on 

each  clasp,  which  is 
a  distinctive  and  ex- 
clusive feature.  "Vel- 
vet Grips"  will  not 
"start"  threads  of  the 
stocking.  They  give 
positive  and  dependable 
security  and  insure  neat 
and  trim  ankles. 

Sold  Everywhere 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 


Makers 


Boston 


YOUR  NEWS  DEALER 


maintains  his  store  at  considerable  expense.  He 
must  pay  for  help,  rent  and  lighting.  He  carries 
many  articles  that  you  would  never  dream  of 
ordering  direct  from  manufacturers,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  service  when  you  need  a  newspaper, 
a  cigar,  or  a  box  of  stationery.  Then  why  not  give 
him  all  of  your  custom  and  so  help  make  his  busi- 
ness profitable?  Tell  him  to  show  you  samples 
of  Ainslee's,  Popular,  Smith's,  People's,  Top- 
Notch,  Detective  Story  and  Picture-Play 
magazines.  Select  those  you  want  and  he  will 
gladly  deliver  them  to  your  residence  regularly. 


STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION 

Publishers  New  York 


DEL  ATONE 

"DEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
JJ  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  druggists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACOL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave.    Dept.  G  B  Chicago,  III. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.} 

Dorothy  Dalton  Admirer. — Write  to  Dorothy 
Dalton  in  care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Kenneth  Harlon  was  the  stranger  in 
"The  Flame  of  the  Yukon."  Write  to  him  in 
care  of  Universal  City.  California.  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton's  latest  picture  is  "The  Price  Mark." 

Peggy  H. — It  certainly  did  take  you  a  long  time 
to  get  up  enough  courage  to  write  to  the  Oracle, 
didn't  it  ?  Did  you  think  I  was  a  giant  and  would 
come  and  devour  you,  Peggy?  I'm  a  perfectly 
peaceable  person,  and  quite  harmless.  Address  a 
letter  to  Jack  Holt,  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and  he  will 
receive  it.  I  am  sure  he  will  send  you  one  of 
his  photographs.  Can't  answer  the  matrimonial 
questions  you  ask  about  Jack,  as  they  are  against 
the  rules  Of  the  department.  Yes,  "The  Little 
American"  impressed  a  great  many  people.  I 
don't  think  you  asked  many  questions.  No  cause 
for  an  apology  that  I  can  see.  Of  course  you  may 
write  again.    You're  always  welcome. 

Agusta  Wind. — Yes,  I  like  Douglas  Faibanks' 
work  very  much.  Florence  Lawrence  seems  to 
have  retired  from  the  screen  for  good.  She  hasn't 
appeared  in  pictures  for  a  long  time.  Her  last 
feature  was  "The  Elusive  Isobel,"  for  Universal. 
George  Walsh  used  to  go  to  Cornell,  and  played 
on  the  football  team. 

Helen  M. — Don't  know  the  address  of  the  dra- 
matic school  you  mention.  Florence  LaBadie  re- 
cently died  in  New  York  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  while  motor- 
ing one  evening.  She  was  a  very  good  actress, 
indeed,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  too. 
Her  loss  will  certainly  be  mourned  by  the  thou- 
sands of  film  fans  who  loved  her  work.  Yes, 
every  one  seems  to  have  the  movie  fever  now- 
adays. 

K.  G.— Address  Charles  Ray  at  the  Ince  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California ;  Bessie  Barriscale 
at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Helen  Holmes  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California ; 
Vivian  Martin  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Harold  Lockwood  at  the  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation,  1587  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  at  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City; 
Theda  Bara  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City ;  Mary 
Miles  Minter  at  the  American  Film  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California ;  Pearl  White's  address 
is  the  same  as  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  ;  Grace  Dar- 
ling, too.  Stuart  Holmes  gets  his  mail  now  at 
the  Selznick  Enterprises,  729  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  He  is  not  related  in  any  way 
to  Helen  Holmes,  the  daring  railroad  girl  of  the 
Mutual.  Carlyle  Blackwell  receives  his  letters  at 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  They  will  all  un- 
doubtedly send  you  their  autographed  photo  upon 
request.  You  will  have  quite  a  collection  when 
you  get  them  all. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A.  E.  W. — June  Caprice  gets  all  her  mail  at 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Can't  answer  3^our  sec- 
ond question  regarding  her,  as  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Yes,  she  is  still 
being  featured  by  the  Fox  Company.  One  of  her 
latest  features  was  "Miss  U.  S.  A."  I  shouldn't 
be  at  all  surprised  if  she  would  answer  a  letter 
from  you.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  she  would.  No, 
this  magazine  does  not  sell  photos  of  actors  and 
actresses.  There  are  several  companies  who  have 
photos  of  your  favorite  stars  for  sale,  but  the  best 
way  to  do  is  to  secure  one  from  the  player  your- 
self, autographed. 

Ignorance. — Sorry,  Ignorance,  but  I  haven't  a 
single  photo  to  send  you,  even  if  you  did  send 
twenty-five  cents  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  1 
haven't  any,  and,  in  the  second,  the  editor 
wouldn't  let  me  send  them  out  if  I  did,  as  it 
would  give  away  my  identity,  and  spoil  all  this 
mysterious  business  of  not  having  any  one  know 
who  you  are.  It's  lots  of  fun.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  I  really  know  who  I  am.  Don't  waste 
your  twenty-five  cents  for  one  of  my  likenesses, 
as  it  would  cost  me  three  cents  to  send  the  money 
back  to  you.  Crane  Wilbur  is  playing  in  stock  at 
Oakland,  California,  at  the  present  time,  but  will 
soon  be  back  in  the  films  again,  starring  for  a 
brand-new  concern.  Any  mail  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  will  be  sure  to  -reach  him.  Robert 
Harron  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  has  been  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  making  part 
of  a  big  new  feature.  He  is  now  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  gets  his  mail  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club.  Roscoe  Arbuckle  is  putting  on  all 
of  his  comedies  now  at  the  Balboa  Studios  in 
Long  Beach,  California.  Write  to  him  at  this 
address. 

122-3RD. — I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  All  I  am  paid 
to  do  is  to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  read- 
ers which  do  not  conflict  with  the  rules  set  down 
by  the  editor.  If  you  have  any  kick  to  make 
about  the  rules  write  the  editor,  and  not  me.  I 
suppose  he  considers  the  players'  personal  affairs 
their  own  business,  and  thinks  that  if  they  want 
their  personal  history  published  they  will  see  to 
it  themselves.  Marguerite  Clark's  family  live  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  Constance  Talmadge 
that  played  the  role  of  the  wild  girl  in  D.  W. 
Griffith's  "Intolerance,"  and  not  Norma.  A  num- 
ber of  Robert  W.  Chamber's  famous  novels  have 
been  filmed  on  the  screen.  No,  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation  and  the  Paramount  Pictures  Cor- 
poration are  in  no  way  connected  with  each 
other. 

Etta. — William  S.  Hart  gets  all  of  his  mail  at 
the  William  S.  Hart  Studio,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  a  very  successful  tour  of  the 
leading  Triangle  houses  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  a  very  tiresome  one  for 
Bill,  as  he  slept  in  a  bed  but  once  during  the  en- 
tire trip. 
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The  Birthright  of 
Every  Woman 

The  attractiveness  of  Venus  is  in  that 
form  divine  which  mankind  has  always 
admired.  The  entire  figure  and  bust  has 
made  the  name  of  Venus  De  Milo  famous 
throughout  the  ages.  A  perfect  chest  and 
figure  always  will  be  woman's  greatest  gift. 

A  book  has  just  been  prepared  which 
tells  how  women  may  satisfy  their  natural 
desires  for  a  splendid  form.  This  book 
contains  interesting  pictures  which  tell  a 
story  plainer  than  words.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  become  happier  because 
of  securing  beauty  of  development  hither- 
to unknown  to  them.  The  book  is  sent 
free  because  it  also  tells  about  the 

Kathry n  Murray  Method 
of  Form  Development 

by  which  women,  young  or  middle  aged  may  ob- 
tain wonderful  results.  This  method  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  does  not  comprise  the  use  of  massage, 
foolish  plasters,  medicines,  electricity  or  injurious 
injections.  It  acts  in  a  perfectly  natural  way— se- 
curing the  development  desired  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time.  It  has  been  used  with  much 
success  and  its  safety  and  scientific  accuracy 
endear  it  to  the  woman  who 
is  ambitious  to  have  a  nat- 
urally developed  form.  /  x 

Send  for  Free  Book  /  i 

"The  Crowning   Glory  of    [J  / 
Womanhood"    and  learn 
how  to  add  style  and  at- 
tractiveness to  your  fig- 
ure—fill out  hollows  in 
your  neck— develop  your 
chest  —  possess  beauti- 
fully rounded  shoulders. 
Book  tells  you  how  to 
do  it  in  a  charmingly 
natural  and  simple 
manner.     Write  for 
it  today.    Address  ^"^->»^_JF 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suite  359*B  Garland  Building.    Chicago,  Illinois 


WACEFOWDEBl 

Makes  the  skin  soft  and  beautiful, 
the  complexion  exquisite.  Delicately 
fragrant  and  the  choice  of  Fashion's 
favorites,  Freeman's  has  maintained 
its  uniform  standard  of  excellence 
for  over  30  years. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters,  or 
miniature  box  for  4  cents  stamps. 

THE  FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 

Dept.  105       Cincinnati,  O. 


Wrinkles 

Thousands  have  successfully  used 
this  formula  to  remove 
traces  of  age,  illness  or 
worry:  1  oz.  of  pure 

Powdered 
SAXOLITE 

dissolved  in  H  pt.  witch  hazel ; 
/  use  as  a  face  wash.  The  effect 
is  almost  magical.  Deepest  wrinkles,  crow's 
feet,  as  well  as  finest  lines,  completely  and 
Quickly  vanish.  Face  becomes  firm,  smooth, 
xreeh,  and  you  look  years  younger.  No  harm  to  tenderest 
Skin,  Get  genuine  Saxolite  (powdered;  at  any  drug  store. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the  new 
Ranger  "Motorbike"  completely  equipped 
with  electric  Jight  and  horn,  carrier,  stand, 
tool  tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti- 
skid tires.  Choice  of  44  other  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  "Ranger"  line  of 
bicycles,  all  at  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  our  Thirty  Days  Free  TrialoSer 
and  marvelous  offers  and  terms. 
TIRF^  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels,  Sundries, 
I  1 11 C v  and  repair  parts  and  supplies  for  all 
bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
need.   Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  Factory-Direct-  * 
to-Rider  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 
tUi  C  A  It  CYCLE  COMPANY 
If  I  E.HU  DEPT.  B21 2  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


•  •  •  «    Suppliers  of  D.  S.  Army     _  .  •  » 
••••••••••••••• • 

lOCaDay 

buys  this  Euperb  triple  silver-plated  Lync  Cornet.  Wr- 
Sent  to  you  on  free  trial.  Play  on  it  a  week  before  you  decide 
to  buy.  Test  it  in  every  way  right  in  your  own  home.  Handsome 

carrying  case  free  on  special  offer. 

Write  TnHav  for  oar  big  194-page  book.  Take  your  choice  of 
"  *  "c  ■  uu«ijr  any  lnatroment— now.  Sold  direct  to  you  at  the 
Cock- bottom  prices. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  COMPANY— Dept.  1583 
East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Helen  Billie-2i. — A  very  appropriate  little 
stamp  on  the  back  of  your  letter.  You  seem  to 
have  Henry  King  down  wrong.  He  did  not  play 
with  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "In  Again — Out 
Again."  Henry  has  left  the  Balboa  Studios  at 
Long  Beach,  California,  to  be  sure,  but  is  not 
acting  any  more.  He  went  up  to  the  American 
Film  Company  at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  to 
direct  Mary  Miles  Minter  for  that  concern. 
Henry  is  a  very  fine  director,  indeed,  and  became 
famous  at  the  Balboa  plant  for  his  "Little  Mary 
Sunshine"  features,  which  he  directed  and  acted 
in  at  the  Balboa.  Ruth  Roland  has  been  making 
a  vaudeville  tour  on  the  Pantages  circuit  of  thea- 
ters in  the  West.  She  expects  to  return  to  the 
screen  very  soon,  however,  and  get  in  the  way 
of  a  motion-picture  camera  once  more.  Mary 
MacLaren  is  working  for  the  Pathe  Company  at 
Glendale,  California.  Lois  Weber  has  her  own 
studio  now.  There  are  twelve  directors  working 
at  the  Triangle  Studios  in  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia. No,  not  too  many  questions  at  all.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  questions  you  can 
ask  in  the  Oracle  Department. 

Anita  Stewart  Fan. — You  are  keeping  right 
up  with  the  Oracle  Department  every  month,  and 
sending  in  your  questions  like  a  good  little  girl. 
The  contest  referred  to  was  the  Screen  Opportu- 
nity Contest,  which  was  conducted  so  successfully 
by  this  magazine.  Did  you  enter?  Anita  Stew- 
art and  Charles  Richman  were  both  very  fine  in 
"The  More  Excellent  Way."  Both  Dorothy  and 
Lillian  Gish  are  with  D.  W.  Griffith.  They  have 
just  returned  from  Europe,  where  they  have  been 
doing  a  picture  under  Griffith's  direction.  Writs 
Earle  Williams  at  the  Vitagraph  Company  of 
America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York. 

June  O. — The  Fine  Arts'  kiddies  were  the  ju- 
venile players  with  that  company  who  were  doing 
kid  pictures  for  the  Triangle  under  the  direction 
of  the  Franklin  brothers.  These  same  kiddies 
are  now  working  at  the  Fox  Studios,  and  the 
Franklin  boys  are  still  directing  them.  Theda 
Bara's  name  off"  and  on  the  screen  is  none  other 
than  Theda  Bara.  You  should  know  better,  June, 
than  to  ask  if  Pearl  White  is  married.  An  old 
customer  like  yourself  should  know  the  rules  of 
the  department  by  this  time.  Yes,  Zoe  Rae,  the 
Lee  Kids,  and  Baby  Marie  Osborne,  all  send 
their  pictures  to  their  admirers  just  like  the 
grown-up  stars  do.  The  baby  that  Helen  Holmes 
adopted  appears  in  several  scenes  in  "The  Rail- 
road Raiders"  serial  which  the  star  did  for  the 
Mutual  Film  Corporation.  She  is  a  very  cute 
kiddie,  and  a  bright  little  girl,  too. 

Isabel  B. — Write  to  Clara  Kimball  Young  in 
care  of  the  Clara  Kimball  Young  Film  Corpora- 
tion, Thanhouser  Studios,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  Alice  Brad}r  will  get  any  mail  sent  to  her 
in  care  of  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Margarita 
Fischer  now  receives  her  daily  mail  at  the  Ameri- 
can Film  Company,   Santa  Barbara,  California. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Shorty's  Admirer. — Yes,  it  was  your  friend 
Harry  Hilliard  that  played  opposite  June  Caprice 
in  "Caprice  of  the  Mountains."  No,  Lillian,  John, 
and  Mahlon  are  not  related  in  any  way.  Address 
Mary  Pickford,  Blanche  Sweet,  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  William  S.  Hart 
now  gets  all  of  his  mail  at  the  William  S.  Hart 
Studio,  Hollywood,  California.  Lillian  Hamilton 
has  left  pictures  for  the  time  being.  You  can 
reach  her  at  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  she  has 
all  of  her  mail  sent  while  she  is  on  vacation. 
Margarita  Fischer  is  now  with  the  American  Film 
Company  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  where  all 
of  her  mail  is  sent.  Charles  Chaplin  has  his  own 
studio  now,  the  address  of  which  is  the  Charles 
Chaplin  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Shorty 
Hamilton  should  be  written  to  at  the  William 
Clifford  Film  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Theda  Bara  at  the  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Tom  Meighan  is  now  playing  opposite  Bil- 
lie  Burke  in  Paramount  pictures.  You  can  reach 
him  via  the  postman  at  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Sorry,  but  I  can't  answer  your  matrimonial  ques- 
tion about  Shorty  Hamilton,  as  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Didn't  you  read 
these  famous  rules  over  before  you  wrote  your 
letter? 

Ruth  S. — Write  to  your  friend  Mabel  in  care 
of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Kully. — I  was  commencing  to  wonder  what 
had  happened  to  you,  because  it  has  been  quite 
some  time  since  you  wrote  to  the  Oracle  last. 
Welcome  home  again.  Betty  Nansen  has  not 
been  in  America  for  some  time.  She  returned  to 
Denmark  right  after  her  engagement  with  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  and  has  not  returned  to 
this  country  since.  Don't  know  where  your  friend 
Marie  is  at  the  present  time.  Jack  Pickford 
played  opposite  his  sister  Mary  in  that  picture. 
Niles  Welch  played  opposite  Marguerite  Clark 
in  "The  Valentine  Girl."  Howard  Estabrook  has 
been  directing  latelv.  His  most  recent  feature  is 
Eva  Tanguay  in  "The  Wild  Girl."  "The  Fatal 
Ring"  is  the  latest  Pearl  White  serial.  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle  is  appearing  in  features  right  along 
for  the  Pathe  Exchange.  Quite  a  bunch  of  the 
movie  actors  have  been  drafted  into  the  army, 
and  a  great  many  have  enlisted.  Enid  Markey's 
latest  starring  vehicle  is  "Responsibility"  for  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation.  She  is  now  taking  the 
leading  role  in  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes"  for  the  Na- 
tional Film  Corporation.  Yes,  Stuart  appeared 
in  both  plays.  Alan  Holubar  was  Captain  Nemo 
in  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 
The  under-sea  stuff  was  made  by  the  Williamson 
Brothers.  Did  you  have  the  right  address  for 
your  Pearl  White  letter?  It  should  have  been 
sent  to  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Why  not  write  to  her 
again?    She  may  not  have  received  vour  letter. 
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AnyWaMi  Z3X,t 

on  CREDIT 


One  Customer  Writes:  "Ihav?£8d 

_  -  _  a  year  today  and  our  watch 

inspector  says  its  the  best  time  keeper  on  the  road.  Please  find  enclosed 
my  last  monthly  payment  of  $1.00."  We  have  thousands  of  such  letters 
on  file  from  satisfied  customers,  who  have  bought  from  as  on 

30  Days  Trial  RMS&gg£ 

Ton  take  no  chances  with  me.  I  am  "*9qnare  Deal"  Miller  and  I  trust 
the  people.  That  is  why  I  am  doing  the  greatest  credit  Watch,  Dia- 
mond and  Jewelry  business  in  the  world. 

Watches  Guaranteed  tor  35  Years 

I  Smash  the  Terms 

NO  REFERENCES  DEMANDED 

By  terms  will  surely  suit  you.    Yon  get  unlimited  credit. 

A  Charlie  Account    same  kind  °f  credi*  y°°  set  from 

your  grocer.    No  matter  where  you 
lire-or  what  your  income  might  be,  yon  can  now  own  the  finest  of  watches, 
a  iwautiful  diamond  or  any  rare  jewelry  and  never  miss  the  money. 
f  Si  t£&  ifh  ft  Send  me  your  name  and  address  so  I 

VHlHlvg  I  lllab  can  mail  you  Free  and  postpaid  the 
most  beautiful  catalog  of  its  kind  ever  printed.  I  want  you  to  have  this 
book.    It's  a  gem.    Write  TODAY. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MILLER.  Pres. 

MILLER- HOEFER  CO.  977  Miller  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mick 


'Che  boBBet 


The  newest  Ear  Puffs;  reproduce  the  coiffure  of  a  famous 
actress  in  one  of  her  late  screen  pictures.  As  fetching  as  bobbed 
hair.  Extra  Quality.  Full  and  Rich.  Made  expressly  to  match 
your  hair.   Send  Sample.   Price  per  pair  $3.00.  Greys  Extra. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

WRITE  for  FREE   Illustrated   CATALOG  of 
GUARANTEED   HAIR  GOODS 

AT  LOWEST  IMPORTERS  PRICES 
Transformations,  Pompadours,  Switches,  Wigs,  Curls,  etc. 
Toupees  and  Wigs  for  Men. 


FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO. 


1  00  Fifth  Avenue 


Dept.  405 


New  York 


FREE  DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diamonds — the  greatest  discovery  tha 
world  has  ever  known.   We  will  send  ab- 
solutely free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with 
a  l-2k  Hawaiian  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring 
'  ox  postage  paid.    If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
postmaster  51.25  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  rings  given  away.    Send  no 
money.  Answer  quick.  Sand  sue  of  finder, 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  DEPT.  70 
MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  4  Experience 
unnecessary.  Earn  while  yon  learn.  Write  today  for 
large  list  of  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers who  are  flaming  (100  to  £500  a  month.  Address  nearest 
office.   Dept.  10B 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
.  Chicago.   New  York,  San  Francisco 


LJUNDREDS  of  people  make  BIG  MONEY 
*  1  writing  Photoplays,   Stories,  Articles,  Etc.  I 
Rowland   Thomas,   an   "unknown  writer,"  re- 
ceived $5,000  for  one  story!   Elaine  Sterne,  an- 
other beginner,  received  $1,000  for  a  single  flay  ! 
Why  don't  YOU  write  something?    YOU  have 
ideas.     If  you  gO  to  the  Movies,  if 
you    read    magazines  —  then  you 
know  the  kind  of  material  editors 
want.    YOUR  happy  thoughts  may 
bring  Big  Rewards! 
No   Instruction    Courses  needed. 
We  accept  your  bare  ideas  in  ANY 
FORM  —  either  as  finished  scripts 
or  as  mere  outlines  of  plots.  If 
your  ideas  need  correction  be- 
k   fore  they  can  be  sold,  we  revise, 
improve,   perfect    and  typewrite 
them.     Then   promptly  submit 
to  Leading  Film   and  Fiction 
k       Editors.    A  small  commission 
tk.      is  charged  for  selling. 
m     This   is    YOUR  OPPOR. 
B     TUNITYl     So    get  busy! 

Send   us   your   Bare  Ideas, 
BBk    Plots,    Articles,    Poems,  Fin- 
mBL    ished   Stories.     And  write  ut 
m    TODAY  for  full  details.    We  will 
B   send  yon  absolutely  FREE,  a  fas- 
ft  cinating  story,    "How  New 
ft    Writers  Get  Their  Names 
in  Print,'*  and  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  booklet  entitled,  "A  Service 
That   Helps  New  Writers  Suc- 
ceed. ' '  SEND  FOR  THEM  AT  ONCE ! 

WRITER'S  SERVICE,  Dept  15,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board, suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  10  cents.  Stamps  or 
Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  143,  Stamford,  Conn. 


D  GUIDE 

E NT  FREE 


Write  for  this  valuable  booklet  which  contains  the  REAL  FACTS.  We 
revise  poems,  compose  and  arrange  sausic,  secure  copyright  and  facilitate 
free  publication  or  outright  sale.  Start  right  with  reliable  concern  offering 
a  legitimate  proposition.  Send  US  your  work  to-day  for  free  examination. 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS,100G"e^h?.Vkea.f M 

MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE ! 

FILM  IMFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PAYS  B  I  G ! 

Rarn  $25  to  S100  a  week  as  Motion 
Picture,  Commercial  or  Studio 
Photographer. Learn  in  3  months  . 

BOOK  FREE 

Fascinating  Profession.  Kxnert 
instruction.  Day  or  eveninsr  classes 
Easv  tentis.  Call  or  write  for  free  hook 
and  snecjal  offer  N.  Y. Institute  of  Phototrraphy.Dept 
183.141W  36thSt..N.Y.  E.Brunei, operating  20  studios 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

I.  C— Y  ou  can  reach  Crane  Wilbur  by  writ- 
ing to  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  He 
has  left  the  screen  for  a  few  weeks,  to  be  fea- 
tured in  stock  at  Oakland,  California,  while  his 
new  feature  is  being  prepared  for  filming. 

Star  Struck, — Mary  Pickford's  latest  play  is 
"The  Little  P  rincess."  Harold  Lockwood  has 
fair  complexion.  He  is  twenty-nine  years  old. 
Tom  Forman  has  enlisted,  and  is  now  a  corporal 
in  the  Coast  Artillery.  Any  mail  addressed  to 
him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California;  will  be  promptly  for- 
warded to  him.  I  am  sure  the  actors  and  actresses 
appreciate  letters  written  to  them  from  screen 
fans.  It  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  knowing 
how  the  public  likes  their  work  before  the  cam- 
era. 

Alice  R. — No,  Romaine  Fielding  is  not  dead, 
as  you  suppose.  He  has  not  been  acting  on  the 
screen  for  quite  a  while,  but  he  is  still  in  the 
film  business.  He  has  been  devoting  his  entire 
efforts  to  directing  of  late,  which  explains  why 
you  haven't  seen  him  on  the  screen.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  a  Western  act  out  in  vaudeville  on 
the  Pantages  circuit. 

Miss  Marie  H. — No,  Chester  Barnett  did  not 
play  opposite  Ruth  Stonehouse  in  "The  Limb  of 
Satan."  Alfred  Vosburgh's  name  is  known  now 
as  Alfred  Whitman.  The  Vitagraph  Company 
thought  it  best  to  give  Al  a  new  name  because 
some  fans  might  think  him  German,  and  he  isn't. 
Al  was  born  and  raised  in  this  country,  and  so 
were  his  parents,  and  parents'  parents.  He  is '  a 
real  American  through  and  through,  so  the  Vita- 
graph  Company  decided. on  the  change  from  Vos- 
burgh  to  Whitman.  You  can  reach  him  in  care 
of  the  Western  Vitagraph  Company,  Hollywood, 
California.  Harold  Lloyd  gets  all  his  mail  at 
the  Rolin  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Eu- 
gene O'Brien  will  receive  any  mail  you  may  send 
him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  S.  Rankin  Drew  is  now 
over  in  France  in  the  aviation  section.  He  went 
over  as  an  ambulance  driver,  later  joined  the 
aviation  corps,  and  is  making  good.  Maurice  Cos- 
tello  is  an  American.  Harold  Llovd  is  one  of  the 
featured  comedies  at  the  Rolin  Studios.  He  is 
known  as  Luke  in  the  films  in  which  he  appears, 
as  that  is  the  name  he  gives  his  character.  Write 
to  Chester  Barnett  in  care  of  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Francis,  Ruby,  and  Ellen. — Francis  X.  Bush- 
man will  receive  any  mail  that  you  send  him  in 
care  of  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1587 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Helen  M.— All  studios  use  extra  people.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  register  at  the  studios,  so 
that  you  will  be  called  uoon  when  they  want  some 
extra  people,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
before  a  camera  and  see  how  you  photograph  on 
the  screen. 


AMONDS 
*a/a  rr  HPS 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Only  Molly. — The  second  time  you  sent  your 
entry  to  the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest  it  prob- 
ably came  back  because  it  was  received  too  late 
at- the  office  of  Picture- Play  to  be  entered  in 
the  contest.  Enid  Bennett's  sister  played  with 
her  in  that  film.  Norma  Talmadge  is  still  very 
much  alive  in  pictures.  She  is  starring  in  her 
own  company,  and  her  features  are  released  by 
the  Selznick  Enterprises.  A  letter  addressed  to 
her  in  care  of  the  Norma  Talmadge  Film  Com- 
pany, 729  Seventh  Avenue  will  reach  her  all 
right.  "Broadway  Jones"  marked  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  George  M.  Cohan  in  motion  pictures. 
His  next  feature  was  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 
Both  were  very  good  films,  indeed,  and  went  over 
big  with  the  public.  I  certainly  do  hope  that 
George  decides  to  remain  before  the  camera. 
"The  Little  Princess"  is  the  latest  Mary  Pick- 
ford  subject  to  be  released  on  the  Artcraft  pro- 
gram. The  last  Screen  Opportunity  Contest  was 
such  a  success  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Picture- Play  Magazine  will  hold  an- 
other one  on  similar  lines.  If  so,  be  sure  you  get 
your  entry  in  earlier. 

A.  M. — You  should  write  to  Joseph  J.  Dowl- 
ing  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. May  Allison  is  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

A  Movie  Fan. — Earle  Fox  is  the  right  name  of 
the  young  man  that  has  the  leading  role  opposite 
Pearl  White  in  her  latest  serial,  "The  Fatal 
Ring."  Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Selznick  En- 
terprises, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
He  is  now  playing  opposite  Norma  Talmadge  in 
"The  Honeymooners,"  which  will  be  released  in 
the  near  future. 

P.  S.  H. — Albert  Duncan  was  the  name  of  the 
little  fellow  who  played  Bud  opposite  Lloyd  V. 
Hamilton,  Ham,  in  the  Kalem  comedies.  Lloyd 
is  now  making  comedies  for  the  Sunshine  Com- 
edy Company,  which  are  released  on  the  Fox 
program.  Chester  Cooper  Conklin  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  Keystone  comedian.  Chester  was 
born  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

S.  M. — Wallace  Reid  has  light-brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  You  can  get  one  of  his  photos  by  writ- 
ing to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Better  inclose 
twenty-five  cents  with  your  request,  as  photo- 
graphs cost  the  player  twenty-eight  cents  to  send 
out  these  days.  He  lives  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Can't  answer  a  few  of  your  questions 
concerning  him,  as  they  are  against  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle  Department.  Read  over  the  rules, 
and  you  will  discover  what  these  questions  are. 
Wally  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  April 
15,  1892.  Quite  a  youngster  to  be  so  popular, 
eh?  Write  Dorothy  Dalton  at  the  Ince  Studios, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  one  of  her  photo- 
graphs. Write  Earle  at  the  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Our  Special 

Low  Prices 

Our  Diamonds  are  distinctive  in 
beauty  and  brilliancy. ,  A  Genuine  Dia- 
mond is  the  best  investment  into  which 
you  can  put  your  money.  -  With  stores  in 
leading  cities  and  our  extensive  Mail  Or- 
der House,  our  large  purchasing  power 
ptfts  us  in  position  to  make  prices  which 
are  impossible  for  small  concerns  to  meet. 


The  Handsome 
Solid  Gold  La  Valliere 

No  925, hereshown, is  our  big  leader.  Four 
beautiful  perfect  cut  Genuine  Diamonds 

$**%  C  TERMS:  $5  Down, 
*£3     $2.50  a  Month 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2,000  illustrations  of 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all 
shipping  charges  prepaid. 

You  see  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands. 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels,  adjusted.  Guar- 
anteed by  the  factory  and  further  guar- 
anteed by  us.  Watches  that  pass  rail- 
road inspection  as  low  as  $2  50  a  month. 

Every  article  in  our  Catalog  is  special- 
ly selected  and  priced  direct  to  you. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  JEWELERS 
Dept.  L«27  108  N.  State  St.  .Chicago  UL 

Stores  In  Leading  Cities 


BEAUTIFUL 

EYEBROWS  and  LASHES 

will  transform  a  plain,  unattractive  face  to  one 
full  of  charm,  beauty  and  expression.  A  little 


applied  nightly  will  nourish  in  a  natural  manner,  the  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  making  them  long,  thick  and  silky, thus 
adding  wonderfully  to  your  attractiveness.  This  guaran- 
teed pare  and  harmless  preparation  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  thousands.   Two  sizes— 50e  and  $1.00. 

Send  price  for  size  you  wish  and  we  will  mail  "Lash- 
Brow-Ine"  and  Maybell  Beauty  Booklet  in  plain  cover. 
Satisfaction  assured  or  price  refunded. 
Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations 
Jj    MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  4008-46  Indiana  Ava.,  Chicaga 
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LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  fas:  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
In  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— 111  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  ii  close  to  head  and  say  ivhat  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling1  hair,  getting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  Relief 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  one  cent —Just  let  me  prove  it  to  you 

as  I  have  done  for  over  72,500  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I 
claim  tnat  "Fairy foot"  is  the  only  successful  cure  for  bun- 
ions ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE, 
entirely  at  my  expense.     I  don't  care  how  many  so-called 

Sures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  success— I 
on't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  it  that 
I  am  going  to  send  you  this  treatment  absolutely 
FUttK.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment 
which  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes  the 
cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly 
deformity  disappears— all  this  while 
iyou  are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than 
ever.  1  know  it  will  do  all  this  and 
I  want  you  to  send  for  "Fairy foot," 
FRKE,  at  my  expense,  because  I 
I  know  you  will  then  tell  all  your  friends 
about  it  just  as  those  72,500  others 
are  doing  now.  Write  now,  as  this 
announcement  may  not  appear  In  this  paper 
again.  Just  send  your  name  and  address 
and  "Fairyfoot"  will  be  sent  you  promptly 
In  plain  sealed  envelope.   Write  today. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
8576  West  26th  St. 
Chicago 


HsBookletFREE 


Photoplay  Ideas  Bring  $25  to  $200 

1 3  You  can  cash  in  your  "happy  thoughts"  and 
I  earn  big  money  right  in  your  own  home  in  spare 
time.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Our 
easy  home  course  turns  out  more  successful 
I  scenario  writers  than  all  other  schools  together. 
Write  now  and  get  by  return  mall  FREE  Booklet, 
valuable  information,  Special  Price  and  Prize  Offer. 
Chicago  Photoplaywright  College,Box278XY, Chicago 


DON'T  YOU  LIKE 
My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day, 
will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.    Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lash- 
neen  ia  an  Oriental  formula.  One  box  is  all  you  will 
need.    Not  sold  at  Druggists.    Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian  money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28.  Philadelphia. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Disappointed. — Quite  a  few  of  the  film  fans 
seem  to  appreciate  Stuart  Holmes.  You  are  not 
the  only  one  who  does,  as  you  seem  to  think.  I 
don't  know  where  they  can  find  any  one  to  fit 
your  description.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  of 
them.  Theda  Bara  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  and 
tips  the  scales  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds  when  she  gives  herself  away.  She  has 
dark-brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  is  twenty-seven 
years  old.  Write  to  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Dorothea  Hart. — William  S.  Hart  was  born 
in  Newburgh,  New  York,  but  moved  out  West 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  grew  up  with  the 
country.  Marguerite  Clark  is  thirty  years  old. 
It  is  her  name  both  on  and  off  the  screen.  Theda 
Bara  will  get  any  mail  you  may  send  her  at  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  She  looks  just  the  same 
off  the  screen  as  she  does  on. 

Violet  Brandon. — The  Fox  Film  Company 
uses  more  children  in  its  plays  than  any  other 
company.  In  fact,  it  has  three  companies  which 
feature  little  tots.  Jane  and  Kathie  Lee  had 
the  leading  roles  in  Fox's  "Two  Little  Imps." 
Any  time  at  all  at  a  studio.  They  always  have 
some  one  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  applicants 
for  work.  You  cannot  tell  how  a  person  will 
photograph  until  you  see  her  on  the  screen.  Of 
course  you  can  guess,  but  you  can  never  be  cer- 
tain. Many  beautiful  women  off  the  screen  have 
photographed  poorly  before  a  motion-picture 
camera,  and  vice  versa.  The  camera  is  a  very 
funny  little  instrument. 

Dottie. — See  the  above  answer,  Dottie.   It  will 

answer  your  questions  fully. 

Lou  in  Iowa. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Picture-Play  sce- 
nario department.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Drop  him  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  with  your 
queries,  and  he  will  answer  them.  No  charge  for 
this  service.  Yes,  indeed,  there  are  so  many 
good  plays  and  so  many  good  players  that  it  is 
hard  to  pick  favorites  these  days. 

Jane  A. — How  can  I  send  you  a  personal  re- 
ply when  you  didn't  inclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  and  even  forgot  to  put  your 
address  on  your  letter?  The  only  clew  I  have  as 
to  where  you  live  is  your  statement  that  you  re- 
side three  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande  River.  I 
suppose  I  might  address  you  "Somewhere  in 
Texas."  It  is  a  very  simple  photographic  trick  to 
show  a  hand  moving  about,  and  not  the  body. 
It  is  done  by  means  of  double  exposure.  Black 
velvet  is  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
the  camera  catches  only  the  hand.  Then  this  is 
double-exposed  into  the  scene,  or  it  can  be  done 
without  the  double  exposure  if  the  set  is  dark 
enough,  so  as  not  to  pick  up  the  black  velvet. 
Are  you  thinking  of  trying  this? 


IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 
attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self  -  satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "  look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
to  see  you  looking  other- 
wise;  it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare! Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shaper 
"TRADOS''  (Model  22)  corrects 
now  ill  -  shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.  Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  interfere  with  one's 
occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


before  After 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  -which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1002  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PICTURE-PLAY  MAGAZINE  offers  a  new  field  for  the  Classified 
Advertiser.  The  rate  is  but  40  cents  a  line — a  four-line  announce- 
ment cost  $1.60 — and  this  small  sum  carries  your  message  to  150,000 
people  who  pay  15  cents  per  issue  for  PICTURE-PLAY  because 
they  want  the  best  magazine  of  its  kind  published.  PICTURE- 
PLAY  MAGAZINE  is  growing  rapidly,  and  now  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  small  advertiser  to  cash  in  on  a  growing  market. 
Minimum  space,  4  lines;  maximum  30  lines. 

APRIL  FORMS  CLOSE  JANUARY  20th,  1918 


Business  Opportunities 

YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
MONEY— WANTED— One  hundred 
efficient,  progressive  men  and 
women  to  Qualify  as  managers  for 
Co-Operative  Fig  Shops  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States;  you  can  make 
big  money  and  be  independent  for 
life.  On  receipt  of  eighteen  cents  to 
cover  mailing  expenses  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  sample  jar  preserved  figs 
and  particulars.  Co-Operative  Can- 
ning Company,  77  Keystone  :  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Patents  and  Lawyers 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'U  help  you 
market  It.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen, 
39  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
2276  W  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Motion  Picture  Plays — Continued. 

"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Songs,  Poems 

WRITE  Words  for  a  Song.  We  write 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war, 
love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music 
Co.,1039  Wilson  Av.,Suite  12L  Chicago 

Motion  Picture  Plays 

Games  &  Entertainment 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Min- 
strel Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Entertainments, 
Make  up  goods.  Large  catalog  free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.67,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Your  ideas  for  Photo- 
plays, Stories,  etc.!  We  will  accept 
them  in  Any  form — correct  Free — 
sell  on  Commission.  Big  Rewards. 
Make  money.  Write  us  Now  !  Writ- 
er's Service,  Box  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED.best  offer, 
quick  exploitation.  Free  booklet, 
free  examination.  Authors  &  Com- 
posers Co.,  1433  A  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  FOR  US. 
Send  for  free  instruction  book. 
Midland  Motion  Picture  Co.,  Box 
469,  Des  Moines,  la. 

WANTED— Song  poems  on  love, 
war  and  other  subjects.  We  compose 
music  and  guarantee  publication. 
Submit  verses  to  Fairchild  Music 
Co.,  Suite  11-E,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Personal 

ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING, 
showing  character,  talents,  possibili- 
ties, invaluable  for  yourlife  guidance; 
send  birthdate  and  10c  (coin)  for 
Trial  Reading.  E.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  21, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 

IF  you  have  ideas  for  photoplays, 
send  for  Free  Copy  of  'Points  On 
Selling  Photoplays."  It  will  save 
you  time  and  money.  Write  for  Free 
Copy  Now!  Hursh,  123  S.  3rd,Dept.  P, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Short  Stories 

"Wanted— Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,Desk  96,Washington,D.C." 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Old  Money  Wanted 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

$50— $100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 

PHOTOPl  VS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Grea„  nand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  fre<  particulars.  Rex  Pxib- 
lishers,  Box  175 — P-l,  Chicago. 

Tobacco  Tells  on 
Nervous  System 


lit 


Tobacco  Ruins 
digestion 


is 


mm 


in 


Tobacco  Stunts 
Boy's  Growth_ 


I  Tobacco  Robsf 
iManof  Virility!; 


Tobacco  Steals 
from  You  tbe 
Pleasures,  Com- 
forts,  Luxuries 
of  Life 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results  

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  it! 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 

when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and  

easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  wantto  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  Will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.  571,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r 
I 


Free  Book  Coupon 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

Dept. 571  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 
me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


Town.   „   State. 


"Put  Jones  on  the  Job!" 

"I've  been  planning  to  promote  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  Now 
it's  here.  Watson  has  orders  to  join  his  regiment  and  leaves  at  once.  Jones 
has  been  studying  in  spare  time  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  IVe  been  watching  him  and  he's  ready.  Put  him  in  Watson's 
place  and  give  him  full  charge  of  the  department." 


In  these  days,  when  men  are  being 
shop  and  factory,  important  positions 
looking  for  trai?ied  men  to  fill  them. 

There  will  be  just  such  chances  for  you.  Get 
ready  for  them.  Do  what  you  are  doing  now  better 
than  the  men  beside  you  and  train  for  the  job 
ahead.  You  can  do  it — in  spare  time — through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

For  25  years  men  of  ambition  with  I.  C.  S. 
help  have  been  making  spare  hours  the  stepping 
stones  to  successful  careers,  Last  year  more 
than  5,000  reported  that  their  studies  had  won 
for  them  advancement  and  increased  salaries. 
And  over  100,000  others  in  offices,  shops,  stores, 
mines  and  mills  and  on  railroads  all  over  America 
are  thinking  ahead  and  getting  ready  in  the  I.  C.  S. 
way  for  the  better  positions  that  surely  await  them. 

Join  them!  All  you  need  is  just  ordinary 
brains,  the  will  to  do,  and  the  firm  resolve  to  think 
ahead  of  the  job  you  now  hold.  The  I.  C.  S.  are 
ready  to  make  the  rest  easy.  Make  your  start,  take 
the  first  step  right  now.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


called  to  the  colors  from  office,  store, 
must  be  filled  quickly  and  the  boss  is 


InteI 


TEAR   OUT  HERE  — -  — •  —  ' 


BOX  4247,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□  EliECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Railways 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 

□  Telephone  Work 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOR  ESI  AN  OR  ENGINEER 
M  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

B Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 
~~ 1  Architectural  Draftsman 

J  Concrete  Builder 
]  Structural  Engineer 
j  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
]  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
_J Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 

Name   


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

B Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 

□  Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

H Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

0 Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  0PERATIN3 

□  Auto  Repairing  ■□  Spanish 

□  Navigation  I  □German 

□  AGRICULTURE    I  □  French 

□  Poultry  Raising   !□  Italian 


Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No  


City. 


.State. 


America 

Shall 

Win 

This 

War! 


mans  Pledge 


Therefore,  I  will  work,  I 
will  save,  I  will  sacrifice,  I 
will  endure,  I  will  fight  — 
cheerfully,  and  to  my  utmost 
—  as  if  the  whole  issue  of 
the  struggle  depended  on 
me  alone. 


MINT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
New  York 
Manufacturers  of  Life  Savers 


HEL  CLAYTON 


PRORATION 


LEARN  IN  5  MINUTES 

This  Specimen  Lesson — And  Whole  Course  in  5  Hours 
Here  and  Now 

Yes — Only  5  Minutes! 


K.  I. 

Shorthand 

If  you  can  grasp  the  lesson  (at  the  right) 
within  5  minutes,  you  should  learn  the  princi- 
ples of  K.  I.  SHORTHAND  in  5  hours  of 
spare  time — after  which  acquire  speed  rapidly. 

This  is  the  perfected  quick  and  easy  method. 
If  you  wish  to  know  how  fast  it  is  possible  to  write 
by  K.  I.  Shorthand,  ask  somebody  to  read  this 
whole  advertisement  rapidly  within  a  few  minutes 
by  your  watch.  Thus  you'll  realize  the  speed  with 
which  you  should  write  after  pleasant  home  or 
office  practice. 

Hindrances  of  old  systems  eliminated;  no  shading,  no  disjointed 
vowel  symbols,  no  ruled  lines,  no  positions— and  you  can  read  your 
own  notes  readily  after  months  or  years.  Hence  K.  I.  Shorthand  is 
valuable  for  private  notes,  messages,  etc. 

With  K.  I.  Shorthand  you  can  take  dictation  in  English,  and  adapt 
the  system  to  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  18  other  languages,  in 
a  practical  way.  This  method  is  wonderful — so  easy  to  learn  that  it 
astounds  experts  of  old  systems.  It  is  as  far  ahead,  we  maintain,  as  an 
iJm%klng%ta^wl7nKc.i:  aeroplane  is  ahead  of  a  kite  or  an  automobile  is  superior  to  a  mule 
cart.    Prove  it  for  yourself! 


Here'sN,  p  and  this  is  o  a  I'rile 
the  two  together  j  and  you  have^O  P8 
Here's  C  th  To  make  path  you  sim- 
ply write^  ^d  v/ith  these  two  eesy 

movements  of  your  pencil,  you  have 
made  a  word  that  needs  16  pehcil 
movements  when  written  in  longhand 


Here's  1  t  so  it  is  easy  to  write 
^  .  a_t ,  dy^  t  ap  and  pat» 

Already  you  have  learned  four  K.T« 
Shorthand  signs  you' won't  forget. 

Wi'th  the  other  signs'  and  easy  di- 
rections you  can  learn  to  indicate 
every  word  in  the  di  Otio  nary  in 
qucrter  to  twentieth  of  the  time  re- 
quired in  ordinary  writing,  as  r  a  p- 
idly  as  words  are  spoken! 


Shorthand. ' ' 


Amazing  Offer  to  You 


Most  of  the  shorthand  systems  are  taught  at  twenty  to  eighty  dol- 
lars, and  require  3  to  6  months'  hard  study — a  big  expense  in  money  and 
time.  NOW  SEE  WHAT  WE  SAVE  YOU.  We  offer  K.  I.  Shorthand, 
the  complete  system  of  simple,  easily  followed  instructions  will  be  sup- 
plied in  an  outfit  for  ONLY  $5,  postpaid.  Moreover— and  this  is  impor- 
tant— you  will  be  entitled  to  whatever  special  instructionvyou  need  by 
correspondence  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  K.  I.  Shorthand  is  the  GENUINE 
and  ORIGINAL.    One  month's  trial  to  prove  all  we  assert. 

That  you  may  have  no  doubts,  we  offer  to  refund  your  money  if  you  cannot  learn  (one  month's  trial)  and  to  pay 
$5000.00  in  cash  for  a  system  superior  in  merit  and  standing-  to  K.  I.  SHORTHAND  applicable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  we  sell  this  to  you!    Learn  in  5  hours  ;  then  practice  for  speed. 

MoIza  Vmir  Clipppcc— Whether    you    are  em- 

luanc   1VU1   iJlHAX-aa  pi0yer  or  employee,  here's 


A  t  the  Lecture. 


Coflfl  Anlv  ©"I     money-order,   check,  dollar 

kJVllU  VMijr  «P bill  or  stamps  now  and  agree 
to  pay  $4.00  more  for  the  K.  I.  Shorthand  Outfit  when  it 
comes  to  you.  Or  save  details  by  sending  $5.  with  your 
first  letter.  We  are  an  established  corporation,  author- 
ized capital  $100,000.  Your  good  will  and  recommenda- 
tions to  friends  are  what  we  mean  to  have. 


your  opportunity  to  acquire  very  valuable  efficiency  at 
trifling  cost.  We  will  mail  a  pamphlet  with  further  in- 
formation, guarantee,  etc.,  if  desired.  Order  today  and  you'll  be 
delighted  with  what  comes  to  you.  Remember  you  are  entitled 
to  free  correspondence  instruction  to  improve  your  capability  for 
speed,  etc.,  in  your  own  vocation. 


8  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE, 
EA151,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KING  INSTITUTE, 


154  EAST  THIRTY-SECOND  STREET, 
EA151,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


I  KING  INSTITUTE:  Send  K.  I.  Shorthand  Course,  complete,  with  money  refund  guarantee  and  certificate  of  I 

I  enrollment  entitling  me  to  free  private  correspondence  instruction.    Enclosed  is  remittance. 

I  Name  and  Postal  Address:   I 

I  I 

|  -     (EA151)  | 


SEND 
NO 


MONEY 


1 


Days  You  Can 

Learn  and  Complete  the 
Home  -  Study  Course  in 

Paragon 


Shorthand 

And  By  Practice,  Soon  Develop 
Remarkable  Speed. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE   NOT  SATISFIED. 


Thousands  of  People  All  Over  The  [World  Have 
Learned  PARAGON  Shorthand  and  Improved 
Their  Efficiency  and  Earning  Capacity  Amazingly. 
Convince  Yourself  of  its  merits  by  sending  for  it  on 

FREE  TRIAL 

Think  of  being  able  to  master  PARAGON  Shorthand— the  most  accurate, 
most  efficient,  most  legible  and  swiftest  Shorthand  in  the  world— in  seven  days! 
What  may  seem  like  a  preposterous  claim  on  the  face  of  it  is  positively  the 
literal  truth.  But  we  are  not  going  to  ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  our  word 
for  it— we  are  going  to  PROVE  this  to  you  by  actual  demonstration— by 
having  you  try  this  Course  first,  before  sending  a  penny. 

Only  Five  Dollars 

Only  $5.00  for  the  same  Course  that  Mr. 
Alexander  Lichtentag,  the  inventor,  has 
been  teaching  for  15  years— personally  by 
mail— at  the  regular  fee  of  $25!  The 
same  Course  of  Seven  Lessons,  arranged 
for  Home  Study,  Complete,  may  now  be 
yours  for  only  $5.00! 

Everybody  Should  Know  Shorthand 

To  write  your  memos  as  fast  as  you  can 
think;  to  write  a  story  as  fast  as  it  is  told; 
to  take  down  a  telephone  message  word 
for  word;  to  make  a  quick  copy  of  a  para- 
graph or  quotation;  to  record  the  words  of 
a  speaker  as  fast  as  they  fall  from  his  lips 
—these  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  PAR- 
AGON Shorthand  will  fit  you  to  do— 
accurately. 


Used 


in  Government 
Service 


"I  learned  Paragon  Shorthand  from 
the  home-study  course — the  lessons  alone 
— without  any  further  aid  whatever. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  I  could  write 
the  system  nicely.  1  am  now  using  it 
in  the  Government  service.  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  am 
getting  along  O.  K.  On  account  of  my 
efficiency  as  stenographer,  my  salary 
has  been  increased.  I  owe  my  rapid 
advancement  to  Paragon  Shorthand.' 
— E.  C.  Alley. 

Used  in  Court  Reporting 

"I  have  been  the  Official  Court  Re- 
porter for  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana  for  a  number  of  years,  using 
Paragon  Shorthand  exclusively.  Some 
years  ago  I  learned  this  system  in  seven 
lessons.  With  Paragon  Shorthand  I  am 
able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand."— J.  Martian  Hamlet.  . 

Used  in  Public  Schools 

"As  a  result  of  competitive  tests, 
Paragon  Shorthand  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  exclusive  system  for  the 
Atlanta  High  Schools.  The  "classes  we 
have  already  graduated  in  Paragon  are 
by  far  the  best  we  have  turned  out  dur- 
ing my  twelve  years'  connection  with 
the  schools." — W.  C.  Lowe,  Head  of  the 
Shorthand  Departments,  Atlanta,  0a. 

Used  in  Big  Corporations 

"I  am  get  ting  along  fine  with  Paragon 
Shorthand.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
is  easy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed — 
there's  no  limit." — John  Waller,  Jr., 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Used  by  Business  Men 

"I  am  using  Paragon  Shorthand  in 
making  my  notes  in  the  daily  routine  of 
the  work.  It  is  of  incalculable  help  in 
aiding  me  in  making  my  own  notes  o. 
private  business  matters  relating  to  my 
work  in  auditing  and  I  wish  I  had  taken 
it  up  long  since." — John  F.  Cahill, 
Auditor,  Florence  Electric  Light  ft 
Utilities  Co.,  Florence,  S.  C. 


WARNING 


This  is  the  original  PARAGON  Course 
in  Shorthand— the  most  ingenious  and  effi- 
cient system  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Learn  the  System  that  is  endorsed  the 
world  over  and  that  has  been  successfully 
taught  for  15  years.  Why  experiment? 
Be  sure  you  get  PARAGON  Shorthand. 

Send  No  Money  NoirlSU^o  w 

and  receive  the  Complete  Course  of  7  Lessons. 
If,  after  examining  it,  you  do  not  want  it, 
return  at  pur  expense. 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
wjll  remain  /  /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 
D.    It  is  always  written  downward.. 

From  the  longhand  .letter  tvf>  Oil  every* 

thing  except  fhe  upper  part  •=»  the'  Ctrcte  «» 304  7PU 
will,  have  the  Paragon  £  0 

Write  this  circle  at  the- beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed  f 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  It  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  foi  A.  Thus.  ?  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the*  end  thus  and  you 
will  have  a  girl's  name,  Ada. 

^From,  '  eliminate  the  Initial  and  final  .stroke^ 

•and  0  will  remain  whicH  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
for.O. 

For  the  longhand  '^Z'  which  U  made  «J  1 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke  «* 

Therefore   _t>   would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  tt>  aid 
O— thus  ~~f    and  you  will  have  Med.    Now  add 
the  l&Tfe    eircle    O   and    you   will    have '  c/* 
(medo),  which  is  meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and 
W  omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There 
are  only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26 
simple  word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and 
one  rule  of  contractions.    That  is  all. 
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I  Paragon  Institute  Home  Study  Department 

366  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  750,  New  York  City 


1 


Send  me  your  com- 
plete Paragon  Short- 
hand Course  of  7  lessons 
for  free  examination.  I 
will  pay  you  $5  on  ex- 
amination or  return  at 
your  expense. 


Name  

Occupation 
Address 


Let's  live  a  life  in  two  hours 


JJT  goes  the  library  lamp. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  key ! 
We're  bound  for  a  chair  in  a  the- 
atre that  knows  and  shows  what  we 
want  to  see  in  photoplays. 

We  don't  have  to  hunt  for  it — 
don't  even  have  to  take  a  chance  on 
what  we'll  see.     The  name  of  the 
plaj"?  Who  cares?  It's 
a  Paramount  or  Art- 
zraf  t  picture  ;  and  that's 
sa}-ing  we'll  see  fore- 
most stars,  superbly  di- 
rected in  clean  motion 
pictures. 

Time?  Who  counts  the  time  of  clocks  in  this 
wonderful  land? 

Our  heart  is  the  time-table  of  our  emotions.  A 
magician  somewhere  waves  his  wand,  and  we're 
off_on  our  travels  into  the  realms  of  laughter  and 
tears ;  of  sighs  and  regrets ;  of  love  and  adven- 
ture. 

(Please  be  reminded  that  these  are  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  motion  pictures,  not  just  "motion 
pictures.")  We're  heroes;  we're  against  the  vil- 
lain and  all  his  wiles ;  we're  lovers,  hanging  on 
the  "yes"  of  the  heroine ;  we're  fond  mothers  and 


paramount <^GHcra£t 

(pictures  " 


stern  fathers ;  we're  ambitious  youths ;  we're 
struggling  girls ;  we're  Cinderella  and  Prince 
Charming ;  we  are  the  king  and  we  are  the  beggar 
— we  are  all  things  and  all  men. 

We  are  not  forty  or  eighty  or  sixty-two  during 
those  magical  hours  we  watch  Paramount  and 
Artcraft  stories  on  the  screen.  We  are  youthful 
 romancers  living  in  an- 
other world. 


FOREMOST  STARS. SUPERBLY  DIRECTED.  IN  CLEAN  MOTION  PICTURES 


And  when  those  two 
absorbing  hours  have 
flitted  past — we  rouse 
ourselves  and  readjust  our  viewpoint  to  taxes  and 
potatoes. 

But  we  can't  forget  the  pictures  that  work  such 
a  happy  transformation  in  us — we  remember 
they're  Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures — 

the  ultimate  in  the  genius  of  great  stars 

the  ultimate  in  directing  craft 

the  ultimate  in  character  of  their  stories 

all  combining  to  produce  better  pictures,  clean 
pictures — pictures  worth  your  while  and  mine. 


These  are  the  trade-marks  by  which  you 
may  identify  Paramount  and  Artcraft  motion 
pictures— and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 


MAW 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


!k   ;  


PICTURE-PLAY 
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New  metliocS  of  removing  wrinkles — no  mas- 
sage—no plasters — no  masks— no  rollers— no 
exercise.  Something  entirely  new  now  being 
introduced  to  American  women. 

How  do  Japanese  women  keep  their  faces  for- 
ever young  looking?  Their  youth  seems  never  to 
fade  !  How  do  they  keep  their  complexions  so 
flawless — so  entirely  free  of  wrinkles  and  any  other 
sort  of  blemish  ?  American  women  have  been  ask- 
ing these  questions  for  years.  Now  at  last  comes 
the  wonderful  message  that  you  can  make  your 
skin  as  smooth,  as  lovely  and  as  clear  as  the 
Japanese  women's — you  can  get  rid  of  all  wrin- 
kles, marks  or  lines — in  fact,  any  kind  of  facial 
blemish,  since  The  Princess  Tokio  secret  wrinkle 
treatment  is  being  introduced  in  America. 

A  Few  Days— And  Lo!  All 
Your  Wrinkles  Are  Gone 

The  Princess  Tokio  treatment  is  a  simple  secret. 
It  is  used  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  :  will 
not  inconvenience  you.  Takes  just  a  few  minutes. 
In  practically  no  time  it  banishes  all  wrinkles  and 
at  the  same  time  restores  the  lost  lustre  of  your 
skin.  It  puts  youth  in  your  cheeks !  American 
women  who  have  taken  advantage  of  our  offer  con- 
sider the  Princess  Tokio  treatment  a  most  precious 
treasure,  for  this  secret  treatment  is  the  means 
of  making  them  look  as  ;  fresh  as  a  rose.  Stage, 
movie  and  society  celebrities  recommend  it.  This 
testimonial  from  the  famed  Miss  Edna  Hunter  is 
only  one  of  the  many  we  could  show  yon. 

Princess  Tokio 


\ 


Beauty  Book  FREE 


Dept.  417 
159  N.  State 


We  have  just  published  the  Princess  Tokio 
,*V    Beauty  Book,  which  gives  you  full  informa- 
PrinceSS      "S.  ^0n  a^ou*  tms   treatment,  and  we  will 
T  lr*    r  gladly  send  it  free  to  any  woman  who 

"V^  writes  for  it.     Any  woman  who  has 
wrinkles  and   does  not  write  for 
this  book   is   her  own  enemy. 

Street,  Chicago        VShLt  s,tandinpr.  in  her  own 

3  %   light  by  passing  up  an  op- 

Please  send  me  free  Vportunity  to  learn  how 
and  without  any  obligation  to  look  as    young  as 

on  my  part  the  Princess  >  see  feels  ~~  how-  to 
Tokio  Beauty  Book  in  a  plain  "\  make  her  face 
sealed  envelope.  youthful  looking 

and  charm- 
's, ing. 

Name  ~   \ 


MISS  E»\A  lU'XTEK 

Miss  Edna  Hunter,  celebrated  beauty  among  moving  picture 
stars,  now  appearing  in  the  great  Monmouth  Film  serial, 
"Jimmy  Dale,  alias  The  Gray  Seal,"  writes: 

I  was  beginning  ta-^worry  about  my  skin. 
Outdoor  work  and  cosj&etics  which  I- must  use 
in  making  up  for  my  parts  were  playing  havoc 
with  its  smoothness.  \Then  I  heard  of  your 
secret  preparation  and  now  after  a  particularly 
hard  day  I  just  apply  Princess  Tokio  and  every 
trace  of  fatigue,  strain-  and  roughness  vanishes 
like  magic.  I  gave  it  to  a  friend  whose  face 
ivas  becoming  wrinklQlt,  and  she  says  that  it 
wiped  the  wrinkles  off  in  no  time.  I  wish  you 
all  the  success  you  so  richly  deserve. 

EDNA  HUXTER. 


Address 


DO  NOT  SEND 
ANY  MONEY 


Just  send  the  coupon  or 
a  postal   asking  for  the 
Princess  Tokio  Beauty 
Book  and  you  will  re- 
ceive it  promptly,  post- 
age   prepaid   in  plain 
sealed   envelope.  For 
your    own  benefit 
write    for   the  Prin- 
cess  Tokio  Beauty 
Book  at  once. 
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Fannie  Ward, 
Famous 
Photoplay 
Star, 
Recommends 

Lash-Brow-ine 


Maybell  Laboratories, 
Chicago. 

I  can  sincerely  recommend 
Lash-Brow-ine  as  a  splendid 
preparation  for  stimulating  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  the 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  I  use 
it  regularly  with  the  most  satis- 
fying results. 

Sincerely, 
Fannie  Ward, 

Pathe  Exchange. 


"Mirrors  of  the  Soul" 

EYES — the  most  important  feature  of  the  face,  should  possess  charm,  beauty 
and  soulful  expression.  Your  eyes  may  be  dark,  blue,  grey  or  brown,  in  all 
cases,  however,  the  eyes  that  possess  that  fascinating  charm  are  shaded  by  long, 
thick,  silky  lashes  and  beautiful  well-shaped  eyebrows. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven  you  can  greatly  assist 
Nature  in  improving  these  defects  by  simply  applying  a  little 


nightly.  This  well-known  preparation  nourishes  in  a  natural  manner  the  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  making  them  long,  thick  and  lustrous,  thus  giving  sparkling 
expression  to  the  eyes  and  great  added  beauty  to  the  face. 

Lash-Brow-ine,  which  has  been  used  successfully  by  thousands,  is  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely harmless.    It  has  passed  Professor  Allyn's  McClure-Westfield  test  for  purity. 


Two    Large    Sizes,  50c 
and  $1 

Clip  coupon  below  and 
mail  to  us,  with  price,  and 
we  will  send  you  the  Lash- 
Brow-ine  and'  Maybell 
Beauty  Booklet  prepaid 
under  plain  cover. 

CUT  HERE 


Satisfaction  Assured  or 
Price  Refunded 

Remit  by  coin,  currency,  IT. 
S.  stamps  or  money  order. 
Avoid  disappointment  with 
inferior  imitations.  Send 
your  order  direct  to 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4008-92  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  400S-92  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Enclose  find  [  ]   (50c)    [  ]    ($1.00)    (check  size  desired)  for  one  box  of  Lash-Brow-ine  and 
Maybell  Beauty  Booklet. 


^Same 
Address 
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DOROTHY  GISH 

is  one  of  that  band  of  famous  stars  who  began  in  the  obscurity  of  the  old  Biograph  Studio,  and 
who  were  developed  under  the  direction  of  D.  W.  Griffith.  Most  of  the  players  of  that  school  left 
Griffith  long  ago,  but  Dorothy  and  her  sister,  Lillian  Gish,  are  still  working  with  him.  They  will  be 
seen  in  his  next  spectacle,  based  on  the  present  war.  Dorothy  and  Lillian  returned  from  Europe 
last  winter,  where  they  had  been  working  with  Griffith,  preparing  for  this  forthcoming  production. 


GLADYS  LESLIE 


is  a  New  York  girl.  She  is  one  of  the  most  petite  of  screen  actresses,  as  she  is  but  five  feet  tall 
and  weighs  less  than  one  hundred  pounds.  She  began  in  pictures  three  years  ago,  playing  small 
roles  in  the  Edison  Company.  A  year  later  she  went  to  Thanhouser,  where  she  played  leads  in 
such  plays  as  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Recently  she  has  appeared  in  "His  Own  People,"  and 
"The  Wooing  of  Princess  Pat."    She  is  now  with  Vitagraph. 


HERBERT  RAWLINSON 

was  born  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  He  was  educated  in  France  and  came  to  Canada  in 
his  teens.  He  soon  obtained  a  job  with  a  repertoire  road  show,  at  six  dollars  a  week.  Then 
came  experience  in  stock  and  road  companies.  Rawlinson  finally  reached  New  York,  played 
on  Broadway  for  several  seasons,  and  then  decided  to  become  a  manager,  which  he  did.  He 
entered  pictures  through  a  desire  to  settle  down,  playing  leads  with  Selig  for  two  years.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  with  Universal.  Recently  he  has  appeared  in  "Come  Through," 
and  "The  Flash  of  Fate." 


ENID  MARKEY 

was  born  in  Colorado.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  Burbank  Theater,  Los  Angeles.  Then 
she  acted  with  Nat  Goodwin,  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  later  with  William  Collier,  Willard  Mack,  and 
Frank  Keenan.  She  entered  films  three  years  ago  through  Triangle.  Her  latest  work  was  in  the 
Fox  picture  play,  "Cheating  the  Public."  Before  that  she  played  opposite  George  Walsh  in  "The 

Yankee  Way." 


FRED  STONE 

is 'the  latest  stage  star  of  the  first  magnitude  recruited  for  the  screen.  Since  the  first  performance 
of  the  Wizard  of  Oz,"  in  which  he  and  his  late  partner,  Dave  Montgomery,  jumped  into  fame,  he 
has  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  character  comedians.  He  will  begin  work  for  Paramount  at 
the  close  of  the  present  season  in  "Jack  o'  Lantern."  Stone  is  an  unusually  versatile  acrobat,  and 
owns  a  New  York  skyscraper,  which  he  built  from  his  stage  earnings. 


EDNA  PURVIANCE 

was  discovered  by  Charlie  Chaplin  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  chanced  to  see  her  in  an  amateur 
performance  in  San  Francisco.  Since  then  she  has  been  his  leading  lady.  Miss  Purviance 
was  born  in  Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  and  was  educated  at  Vassar.  She  is  an  expert  horse- 
back rider  and  driver. 


CHARLES  CHAPLIN 

was  born  in  Paris  of  English  parents,  twenty-eight  years  ago.  He  attained  his  first  popularity  as  a 
slap-stick  comedian  in  the  vaudeville  skit,  "A  Night  in  an  English  Music  Hall."  Chaplin's 
first  appearance  as  a  film  comedian  was  with  Keystone.  He  then  played  for  Essanay  and 
Mutual — one  year  for  each  company.  He  is  now  under  contract  to  do  eigth  pictures  a  year  for 
the  First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit,  from  which  he  will  derive  an  annual  income  of  about 
one  million  dollars. 


STUART  HOLMES 

is  famous  as  a  portrayer  of  villain  roles.  He  has  not  always  played  such  parts,  however.  He 
began  his  stage  career  with  Henry  E.  Dixey,  in  "Mary  Jane's  Pa."  Early  in  his  screen  career 
he  was  identified  with  the  famous  group  of  Biograph  players.  He  has  appeared  in  three  Fox 
productions,  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  The  Derelict,"  and  "The  Broadway  Sport."  Recently  he 
acted  with  Norma  Talmadge  in  "Ghosts  of  Yesterday." 
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GAIL  KANE 

was  born  and  bred  in  Philadelphia.  Six  years  ago  she  went  on  the  stage,  making  her  first  appear- 
ance in  "Discovering  Clementine.'*  This  was  followed  by  engagements  in  "The  Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,"  "  Anatol,"  and  "The  Miracle  Man."  Her  first  appearance  on  the  screen  was  with  Pathe, 
in  "Via  Wireless."  She  then  played  in  three  pictures  for  the  World  Film  Corporation.  A  year  ago, 
she  joined  Mutual.  Her  recent  pictures  are  "The  Upper  Crust,"  "Southern  Pride,"  and  "The 
Game  of  Wits." 


SIDNEY  DREW 

comes  from  a  long  line  of  theatrical  ancestors.  His  mother  was  the  Mrs.  John  Drew  who  for 
years  was  one  of  the  foremost  comediennes  in  this  country.  Sidney  Drew  began  his  stage  career 
in  light  comedy.  In  1896  he  entered  vaudeville.  Two  years  ago  he  turned  his  attention  to  pic- 
tures, joining  the  Vitagraph  forces.  There  he  met  Lucille  McVey,  whom  he  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drew  have  created  a  field  of  their  own  in  their  comedies  of  domestic  life.     He  is  now  with  Metro. 


MAE  MARSH 

was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Madrid,  New  Mexico,  in  1895.  Her  family  moved  to  San  Francisco 
when  she  was  ten  years  old.  Later  they  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Mae  began  acting  under 
Griffith  for  the  old  Biograph  Company.  She  remained  with  Griffith  when  he  went  to  Reliance,  and 
later  to  Majestic  and  Triangle,  but  finally  left  him  a  year  ago  to  become  a  Goldwyn  star.  She  has 
recently  appeared  in  "Polly  of  the  Circus,"  "Sunshine  Alley,"  "The  Cinderella  Man,"  and 
"Fields  of  Honor." 
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EUGENE  O'BRIEN 

studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  he  was  born  in  1884. 
But  he  abandoned  his  textbooks  when  he  decided  to  become  an  actor.  His  stage  .debut  was  in 
vaudeville.  Later  he  acted  with  Irene  Bentley.  Engagements  followed  with  several  of  the  leading 
stage  stars.  Then  came  his  screen  debut  in  "The  Moonstone."  After  acting  in  pictures  with  Clara 
Kimball  Young  and  Olga  Petrova  he  returned  to  the  stage,  but  came  back  to  the  screen  when 
Noram  Taimadge  decided  to  produce  "Poppy"  and  "The  Moth." 


HEDDA  NOVA 

was  born  in  Odessa,  Russia,  and  was  educated  in  a  convent  in  Germany.  Her  first  experience  on 
the  stage  was  as  a  dancer  in  France  and  Germany.  She  appeared  in  America  first  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  She  attracted  the  attention  of  an  official  in  the  Lubin  Company,  and  was  engaged  to 
play  in  "The  Light  at  Dusk."  Miss  Nova  will  soon  be  seen  with  Frank  Glendon  in  "The  Woman 
in  the  Web,"  a  forthcoming  Vitagraph  serial. 


CARLYLE  BLACKWELL 

veteran  screen  star,  has  appeared  in  four  hundred  pictures.  He  was  born  in  Syracuse,  New 
York.  After  spending  some  time  at  Cornell  University,  his  father  sent  him  out  to  fight  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  He  went  to  Oklahoma  and  became  a  cow-puncher.  Then  he  tried 
vaudeville,  doing  a  singing  and  dancing  act.  His  first  engagement  in  pictures  was  with  Vita- 
graph.  Then  followed  a  long  engagemet  with  Kalem,  after  which  he  organized  his  own  com- 
pany of  "Favorite  Players."  At  present  he  is  starring  in  World  pictures.  He  has  recently 
appeared  in  "The  Good  for  Nothing,"  and  "The  Burglar." 


MAY  ALLISON 

was  born  in  Georgia.  Against  the  wishes  of  her  family  she  insisted  on  attempting  a  stage  career. 
Her  first  engagement  was  with  Henry  W.  Savage's  production  of  ""Every woman."  For  two  seasons 
following  she  sang  in  musical  comedy.  Her  screen  debut  was  in  "David  Harum."  After  joining 
Metro,  she  became  a  co-star  with  Harold  Lockwood.  She  had  left  the  screen  to  sing  in  a  London 
musical  production  this  season,  but  recently  decided  to  abandon  the  venture,  and  has  returned  to 
Metro  to  appear  with  Lockwood  again. 


Maintaining  the  Fairbanks  Balance 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  not  gone  into  business  making  Fairbanks  scales,  though  this  picture 
suggests  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  it.  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Mary  Pickford  appear  to 
balance  up  pretty  well  both  in  popularity  and  as  money-makers,  and,  what  is  more,  they  don't 
seem  to  experience  any  difficult}-  keeping  their  balance.  And  as  for  Fairbanks,  we  under- 
stand that  he  banks  enough  to  keep  up  a  very  respectable  balance,  also. 


While  posing  in  a  dare-devil  stunt  for  his  camera  man.    Charles  L.  Matthieu,  editor  of  a 
celluloid  newspaper,  snaps  a  bird's  eye  view  from  the  top  of  a  skyscraper. 

Making  a  Celluloid  Newspaper 

Editing  a  news  reel  is  a  job  for  a  wide  awake  journal- 
ist, for  it  is  a  game  demanding  speed,  and  full  of  thrills. 

By  Ray  Ralston 


WHEN  the  famous  "Black  Tom" 
explosion  shook  New  York 
City  early  one  morning  nearly 
two  years  ago,  late  risers  living  in 
the  metropolis  had  no  sooner  devoured 
the  news  of  that  munitions  disaster . 
and  had  started  out  for  their  morning 
walk,  than  they  were  amazed  to  see  an- 
nouncements on  the  billboard  that  mo- 
tion pictures  of  that  sensational  catas- 
trophe would  be  shown  that  evening  at 
one  of  the  leading  theaters  devoted  to 
'  films.  Nor  were  they  disappointed. 
When  the  reel  of  news  events  was  run 
off  that  night,  the  crowds  which  filled 
the  theater  saw  on  the  screen  the  falling 
walls,  burning  buildings,  the  bursting 
shells,  and  other  incidents,  taken  at  the 


scene  of  the  disaster  but  a  few  hours 
before. 

More  than  one  person,  watching  the 
spectacle  of  that  all-absorbing  topic  of 
news,  asked  himself :  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  these  pictures  can  be  shown 
here  almost  as  soon  as  the  newspapers 
have  been  able  to  get  to  us  the  first  ac- 
counts of  this  awful  occurrence?" 

The  answer  is  suggested  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  news  reel  is  a  newspaper — 
a  newspaper  on  celluloid.  It  is  man- 
aged, edited,  and  distributed  by  the 
same  sort  of  men  who  take  part  in  the 
making  of  the  daily  journals.  Inciden- 
tally, it  has  features  that  correspond  to 
nearly  every  department  of  a  metropoli- 
tan journal,  except  the  advertisements. 
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On  the  night  of  the  "Black  Tom"  ex- 
plosion, Charles  L.  Matthieu,  director 
of  the  Hearst-Pathe  News — a  position 
similar  to  that  of  news  editor  on  a 
paper — was  awakened  by  a  call  from 
his  office,  telling  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Matthieu  scrambled  into  his  clothes 
and  dashed  for  the  office.  When  he 
arrived,  he  found  that  part  of  his  staff 
of  camera  men  had  heard  the  explo- 
sion, reached  the  office  ahead  of  him, 
collected  their  apparatus,  and  started 


for  the  scene  on  their  own  initiative 
before  he  had  arrived.  The  others, 
like  himself,  had  been  summoned  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  office. 

A  moment  later,  two  of  them  arrived, 
and  off  they  started.  Matthieu  in 
charge.  His  first  expeditionary  force, 
he  learned,  had  caught  a  train — the  last 
one  due  to  leave  for  some  time.  Mat- 
thieu instantly  planned  his  campaign. 
He  decided  to  follow  by  water.  He 
reached  the  Battery  and  chartered  a 
seagoing  tug  as  a  transport.    They  ar- 


Helping  the  camera  man  at  this  fire  was  no  outing,  even  though  Matthieu  did  happen  to 

be  in  outing  clothes. 
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rived  at 'Black  Tom  Island  and 
set  to  work,  taking  pictures  in 
the  glare  of  the  burning  ruins. 
Shells  were  popping  right  and 
left,  and  walls  were  falling,  but 
they  kept  at  work.    They  had 
gone  halfway  around  the  island 
.when  suddenly  they  met  their 
other  party,  just  as  Mat- 
thieu    had    planned.  Be 
tween  the  two  groups  of 
operators,  every,  feature 
of    the    fire    had  been 
filmed   in   record  time. 
The   tug   was  waiting. 
They    jumped  aboard 
and  started  back. 

At  the  factory  where 
the  films  are  finished  men  ^ 
had  long  been  waiting,  with 
everything  in  readiness.  Mat- 
thieu  and  his  camera  men  came 
rushing  in  with  their  films.  Into 
the  developer  they  went. 

Meanwhile,  Matthieu 
bered  that  there  was  an 
printing  press  in  the  es- 
tablishment. He  rushed 
to  the  type  case  and  set 
up  himself  the  bulletin 
announcing  that  the  films 
would  be  shown  that 
night. 

There  were  some  stock 
posters  in  the  office.  The 
press  was  too  small  to 
print  all  the  way  across 
them  at  once,  and  they 
had  to  be  run  through 
twice.  But  by  the  time  the 
housewife  opened  the  door  and  reached 
for  the  milk  bottle  that  morning,  the 
posters  were  being  delivered  and  the 
first  films  were  almost  ready  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

"It  was  just  a  matter  of  organiza- 
tion," Matthieu  told  me  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  we  sat  at  luncheon  talking  over 
some  of  his  adventures — for  he  has  had 
some  exciting  experiences  while  accom- 


remem- 
old  hand 


A  celluloid  newspaper  editor  is  often  brought  in  touch  with  dis- 
tinguished personages.    Matthieu  seems  quite  at  home 
with  President  Wilson. 


average 


panying  his  camera  men.  "We  never 
knowingly  leave  anything  undone  which 
will  help  to  strengthen  our  organization 
in  being  prepared  to  get  all  the  best  pic- 
ture news  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

."There  are  no  end  of  details,  but  our 
general  working  plan  is  simple.  In  all 
the  principal  cities  we  have  a  camera 
man  always  on  the  job,  ready  to  get 
after  anything  that  breaks  in  his  terri- 
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tory.  Then,  in  the  other  towns  we  have 
representatives  like  the  correspondents 
of  a  newspaper,  who  are  paid  for  what- 
ever they  do  for  us. 

"Our  celluloid  newspaper — if  I  might 


Prominent 
men  appreci- 
ate news 
reel.  Charles 
M.  Schwab 
certainly 
didn't  appear 


use  the  term — comes  out  twice  a  week. 
That  means  that  every  day  I  have  to 
keep  my  eye  on  the  news  of  the  entire 
country,  watching  for  every  item  of 
interest  which  is  suspectible  of  pictorial 
treatment.  Every  one  I  pick  out  means 
an  order  for  some  camera  man — per- 
haps here  in  Xew  York,  or  quite  as 
likely  in  San  Francisco. 

"When  the  films  come 
in    from   all   over  the 
country —  or. 


displeased  at  Mat- 
thieu's  suggestion 
that  he  pose  for  the 
camera . 


rather,  from 
all  over  the 
world  — 
they're 
run  off 
quickly 
in  a  projec- 
tion room, 
and  then 
we  select 


Matthieu  never  asks  a  camera  man  to  take  any  risk  he  is  unwilling  to  share.   Here  he  is 

shown  in  the  front  seat  of  an  aeroplane. 


the  best,  arrange  "and  edit  them,  write 
the  explanatory  titles,  and  the  celluloid 
newspaper  is  ready  to  be  distributed. 
Xo  other  newspaper  has  so  great  a  cir- 
culation. Ten  million  people  see  it 
twice  a  week." 

The  office  of  a  film  newspaper  is  a 
quiet  place.  There  are  no  reporters 
banging  on  typewriters.  But  into  this 
office,  day  and  night,  comes  from  over 
the  wire  a  steady  stream  of  all  the 
world's  happenings.  Each  item  is  care- 
fully scanned  by  the  editors,  who  are 
constantly  watching  for  items  that  will 
lend  themselves  to  pictorial  treatment. 
In  the  case  of  an  occurrence  like  the 
"Black  Tom"  explosion,  or  the  Halifax 
disaster,  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of 
rushing  camera  men  to  the  scene  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time — a  mat- 
ter of  knowing  the  routes  of  travel, 
train  and  boat  schedules,  and  being  able 
to  get  word  immediately  to  camera  cor- 
respondents. 

Some  of  the  most  momentous  pieces 


of  news,  however — subjects  which  can- 
not be  ignored — have  no  connection 
with  any  specific  occurrence  which  can 
be  filmed.  An  example  is  the  recent 
taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  subject  was  treated  by 
collecting  films  showing  some  of  the 
great  railroad  terminals,  freight  in  proc- 
ess of  being  moved,  and  the  like,  while 
the  timely  interest  was  heightened  by 
flashing,  in  the  subtitles,  figures  ex- 
plaining the  size  of  this  great  industry 
which  Uncle  Sam  had  undertaken  to 
control. 

The  celluloid  newspaper  is  able  to 
present  nearly  any  subject  with  much 
more  vividness  than  it  could  possibly 
be  presented  in  type.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  news  events  concerning 
persons  of  interest  or  note.  And  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  publicity  is  recog- 
nized by  prominent  men.  W  nen  Presi- 
dent Wilson  spent  his  first  vacation  at 
Shadow  Lawn,  his  summer  home,  Mat- 
thieu sent  out  at  once  to  get  a  pictorial 
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One  of  Natthieu's  biggest  scoops  was  a  reel  of  the  first  pictures  showing  a  submarine 

in  action. 


account  of  how  the  president  spends 
his  vacation.  Newspaper  correspond- 
ents and  photographers  already  had 
been  cooling  their  heels,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  president  at 
play.    But  Matthieu,  once  he  had  sug- 


gested the  possibilities  that  the  cellu- 
loid newspaper  offered  for  giving  to 
the  entire  country  a  faithful,  living  re- 
production of  the  president  at  leisure, 
had  no  trouble  in  getting  an  appoint- 
ment. 
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"And  to  show  you  how  timely  and  up 
to  the  minute  our  news  often  is,"  said 
Matthieu,  "President  Wilson  laughingly 
remarked,  as  we  were  taking  the  pic- 
tures, that  the  scenes  we  were  taking 
of  him  walking  about  the  grounds,  play- 
ing golf,  and  the  like  showed  him  in  ac- 
tivities in  which  he  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  indulge,  and  probably  would  not 
get  around  to  until  the  time  our  pictures 
were  shown." 

The  game  of  gathering  news  for  the 
celluloid  newspaper  is  full  of  thrills, 
and  Matthieu  has  had  his  share  of 
these.  For  on  difficult  subjects  of  great 
importance  he  usually  accompanies  his 
camera  men,  and  never  asks  a  camera 
man  to  risk  any  hazard  which  he  him- 
self is  unwilling  to  undertake.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  arranged  for  pictures 
taken  from  an  aeroplane  during  a  flight 
over  New  York  City.  The  camera  man 
had  sudden  visions  of  his  wife  and  two 
children  starving  after  he  had  been 
picked  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  aero- 
plane. Matthieu  made  the  trip  first  to 
encourage  him.  The  pictures  were 
made. 

Matthieu  has  put  over  several  scoops 
in  his  chase  after  celluloid  news.  One 
was  the  first  set  of  motion  pictures 
showing  a  submarine  in  action,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  interior  of  a  submarine. 
Another  was  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Deutschland ,  the  German  mer- 
chant submarine,  on  its  second  arrival 
in  the  United  States  at  New  London, 
Connecticut.  The  Deutschland,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  had  been  very  carefully 
guarded. 

When  Matthieu  arrived  at  New  Lon- 
don, twenty  other  operators  were  on 
the  ground  before  him.  The  submarine, 
safely  snuggled  in  the  corner  of  a  slip, 
was  entirely  hidden  from  view  from 


every  land  side.  Matthieu,  looking 
around,  caught  sight  of  a  house  on  a 
hill.  He  rushed  with  his  men  to  the 
house,  got  permission  to  go  onto  the 
roof,  and,  looking  down  from  the  chim- 
ney, top,  caught  pictures  of  the  hiding 
submarine  by  using  a  long-focus  cam- 
era. 

When  the  other  operators  saw  what 
Matthieu  had  done  there  was  a  mad 
scramble  for  that  housetop.  But,  for- 
tunately for  Matthieu,  the  next  train 
for  Boston  left  in  fifteen  minutes.  His 
pictures — and  his  alone — reached  the 
.station  just  in  time  to  catch  it.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  achievement,  Mat- 
thieu cast  about  for  some  means  of  get- 
ting a  closer  view.  He  caught  sight  of 
a  pile  driver  at  work  on  one  of  the  piers. 
It  gave  him  an  idea.  After  some  scout- 
ing, he  found  another  pile  driver,  not 
working,  five  miles  up  the  river.  He 
chartered  it,  had  it  towed  to  the 
Deutschland 's  pier,  and  there  took 
close-up  views  of  the  skulking  craft. 

In  winter,  subjects  for  pictures  often 
become  scarce.  There  are  few  big  out- 
of-door  events.  At  such  times  feature 
pictures  have  to  be  made,  to  bolster  up 
the  news.  One  day  not  long  ago  Mat- 
thieu suddenly  discovered  that  he 
needed  another  picture  to  complete  his 
issue,  and  he  had  to  have  it  at  once. 
He  thought  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
recollected  that  on  that  morning  he  had 
noticed  a  crowd  of  people  breathlessly 
watching  a  structural  ironworker  per- 
forming a  hazardous  task  on  a  near-by 
skyscraper  that  was  undergoing  con- 
struction. He  called  a  camera  man,  and 
hurried  with  him  to  the  building.  A 
few  minutes  later  Matthieu  himself  was 
performing  dare-devil  feats  that  were 
being  recorded  to  thrill  people,  and  to 
show  them  what  the  view  from  the  top 
of  a  skyscraper  is  like. 


WHO  would 
ever 
that  Edward 
Earle,  the  vampire 
man  of  the  movies, 
takes  as  much  care 
of  his  good  looks  and 
general  health  as  a 
society  debutante? 
But  that's  just  what 
he  does,  everv  day  in 
the  week,  except  on 
'goo"  night. 

Xow,  "goo"  night 
is  the  one  time  in  the 
week  of  ''early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise" 
which   this  ear- 
nest young  movie  I 
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actor  sets  for  himself  when  he  allows 
himself  to  frivol.  And  this  is  how  he 
does  it:  He  gets  a  lot  of  friends  to- 
gether who  trust  him  with  their  lives, 
and  a  lot  of  eggs  together,  and  he  puts 
on  a  white  apron  with  a  lace  border, 
which  one  of  the  girls  in  his  company 
kindly  lends  him,  and  he  goes  oft  on  a 
cooking  org}-.  And  Monday  morning 
he  and  most  of  his  friends  are  able  to 
go  back  to  work  again. 

The  rest  of  the  time  Mr. 
Earle  retires  not  later  than 
ten-thirty,  and  rises  as  fresh 
as  a  Flatbush  lark  at  seven, 
with  such  regularity  that  he 
has  earned  for  himself  the 
nickname  of  "Earley."  The 
summers  he  spends  out  in 
the  open,  putting  on  a  glori- 
ous coat  of  tan  and  _a  glow 
of  health  that  gets  right 
across  the  black-and-white 
screen  to  his  admirers. 

Mr.  Earle  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  Mary 
Pickford's  first  leading  man, 
when  the  immortal  Mary 
was  the  ragged  girl  only 
eight  years  old,  and  Earle 
was  the  hero  at  fifteen  vears 
in 


Since  that  time  he  has  been  doing 
different  things,  including  much  work 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  playing  juvenile 
leading  roles  with  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
Marie  Cahill,  Ralph  Herz,  and  other 
actors  of  note.  In  fact,  he  has  only 
been  with  the  Yitagraph  people  for  a 
few  months,  playing  in  light  comedies. 
Before  that  he  was  with  the  Edison 
Company,  and  made  several  features  at 
the  Metro  Studios. 


Mr.  Earle  doesn't  mind 
recounting  some  of  the 
hardships  of  the  one- 
night  -  stand 
work  on  the 
stage  with 
Hopper,  as  he 
basks  in  the 
comfortable 
rays  of  the 
acetylene 
lamps  of  the  studio  dur- 
ing the  lunch  hour.  One 
of  his  stories  is  about  the 
time  when  the  De  Wolf 


The  naughty  mati-. 
nee  idol  and  two' 
pals  are  trying  to, 
josh  the  bronze  idol 
in  front  of  them . 


H  o  p  p  e  r 
troupe  ar- 
rived in  a*- 
little  town" 
where  there 
w  e  r  e  biit" 
two  dress- 
ing rooms  ur 
the  theater- — ' 
one   for  the 
ladies   of  the' 
troupe,  -  t  h  e: 
other  for  the  men.  Hop- 
per turned  all  the  men  out 
of  one  dressing  room,  tak- 
it  for  himself ;  and" 
Earle,  with  the  rest  of  the" 
men,  retired  to  a  room  un- 
derneath the  town  saloon 
and  used  the  top  of  a  beer 
keg  for  a  make-up  table.  . 
Again,  Earle  suddenly  j 
came  to  in  the  midst  of 
shaving  to  find  he  had  five  : 
minutes  to  catch  a  train 
to  a  one-night  stand  ; 
twelve  hours  away,  j 
"Earlev"  did  it  !  I 


Wesley  Ruggles,  the  Vitagraph 
director,  who  is  now  training 
for  aviation,  is  an  obdurate 
schoolmaster.  Recess  is  over, 
but  Eddie  Earle  and  Betty 
Howe  would  rather  play  out- 
doors to  kill  time  than  play 
in  the  studio. 


Where  Pain  Is  Pleasure 


South  Americans  demand  realism  in 
strong  doses  when  they  go  to  the  movies. 

Bv  J.  Gamble  Reighard 


WHEN  I  went  to  South  America, 
I  discovered  that  the  hitherto 
reliable  compass  which  had  al- 
ways pointed  north  suddenly  veered 
around  and  aimed  at  the  south  pole. 
This  means  that  people's  heads  are  up 
when  they  are  down  and  down  when 
they  are  up.  Their  heads  are  where 
their  feet  ought  to  be,  and  their  brains, 
being  upside  down,  naturally  assume  an 
angle  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  North  Americans.  So  they  eat  soup 
for  breakfast  and  demand  things  in 
motion  pictures  which  we  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment. 

Of  course  the  most  important  part  of 
a  film  drama  is  the  ending,  and,  as  one 
would  expect,  here  is  where  the  South 
American,  with  his  topsy-turvy  brain, 
makes  the  most  curious  demands.  His 
soul  yearns  for  an  unhappy  ending.  It 
is  essential  to  his  own  happi- 
ness that  his  screen  favor- 
ites end  in  abysmal 
misery.  It  is 
particularly  de- 
sirable that  the 
heroine  die,  and, 
as  death  by  the 
poison  route  af- 
fords the  best 
opportunities  for 
spectacular  suf- 
f  e  r  i  n  g,  that 
method  is  most 

frequently  employed.  There  is  nothing 
that  pleases  the  Latin  heart  more  than 
to  see  a  beautiful  young  woman  writh- 
ing in  horrible  death  agonies  while  the 
hero  bends  over  her  and  assures  her  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake  and  that-  the  poison 
3   


was  intended  for  the  cat  which  ate  the 
pretty  songbirds  whose  sweet  music 
she  loved  so  well.  A  revolver  shot  or 
being  jerked  to  death  by  a  wild  aero- 
plane will  do  in  emergency,  but  both 
are  likely  to  result  in  a  messy,  quick 
death,  and  so  poison  is  used  in  disposing 
of  the  characters  whenever  possible. 

In  the  United  States,  a  happy  ending 
for  a  photo  play  is  demanded.  Pictures 
are  frequently  shown  which  are  per- 
fectly logical  tragedies,  yet,  because  of 
the  demand  for  the  happy  ending,  the 
author  is  forced  to  twist  and  distort  his 
plot.  In  South  America,  just  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  picture  will  have  no 
excuse  whatever  for  anything  but  joy- 
ous wedding  bells,  but  popular  demand 
says  "this  must  not  be,"  and  the  author 

is  compelled  to 
show  how  the 
heroine,  already 
dressed  in  her 
wedding  finery, 
asks  for  a  drink 
of  clear,  cold 
water,  inadver- 
tently takes  hy- 
drochloric acid 
by  mistake,  and 
perishes  miser- 
ably, to  the  com- 
plete delight  of 
the  audience. 
For  this  rea- 
son, the  film  dramas  from  the  United 
States  have  not  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold south  of  the  equator.  Occasion- 
ally one  is  shown,  but  they  lack  in  har- 
rowing death  scenes,  and  so  are  only 
mildly  approved.    South  American  au- 


-  A- 


Death  by  shooting  will 
do  on  a  pinch  but  it's 
really  not  nearly  agoniz- 
ing enough. 
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diences  regard  our  pictures"  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  a  man 
used  to  champagne  would  greet  root 
beer.  The  Italian  film  rules  supreme, 
and,  though  their  photography  cannot 
compare  with  ours,  the  scenery  is 
neither  so  well  selected  nor  so  diver- 
sified, and  their  casts — in  the  main — are 
inferior,  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  the  film,  Americano  replac- 
ing the  European  in  popular  esteem. 

Gne  kind  of  American  picture  has 
succeeded  tremendously ;  that  is  the 
Chaplin  comedy.  There  is  even  a  South 
American  imitator,  going  under  the 
name  of  "Carlitos."  These  films  are  as 
certain  to  fill  a  theater  in  South  Amer- 
ica as  in  the  North.  The  Latin  audience 
enjoys  these  comedies  hugely  and  nois- 
ily. There  are  screams  of  laughter, 
much  applause  with  hands  and  feet, 
shrill  whistles,  every  sign  of  delight. 

Yet  this  does  not  disprove  the  asser- 
tion that  unhappiness  is  demanded.  It 
rather  tends  to  confirm  it.  The  slap- 
stick, burlesque  comedy  is  based  upon 
the  semblance  of  sufTering  assumed  by 
the  actor,  not  upon  any  unalloyed  joy 
he  may  feel  in  falling  downstairs  and 
being  walked  upon.  His  suffering  is 
essential  to  the 
slapstick,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason 
that  this  form  of 
entertainment  is  so 
highly  approved  by 
a  -  suffering-loving 
country. 


/  / 


Being  jerked  to 
death  by  an  aero- 
plane is  a  bit  too 
sudden  to  be  de- 
liriously painful. 


Greater 
realism  is  de- 
manded by 
South  Amer- 
ican audi- 
ences than  by 
those  in  the 
States.  For 
instance,  i  f 
there  is  to  be 
a  death,  it 
must  be  on, 
not  off,  the 
screen.  In  a 
film  version 
o  f  "Th  e 
Wandering  Jew,"  the  killing  of  Dago- 
berfs  horse  by  the  tiger  is  portrayed  in 
detail.  The  tiger  leaps,  but,  instead  of 
cutting  the  film  at  that  instant,  the 
horse  is  actually  slaughtered  before  the 
spectators'  eyes.  Our  audiences  would 
turn  away  in  horror  from  such  a  spec- 
tacle, but  it  seemed  to  meet  with  high 
approval  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  question  of  cen- 
sorship concerning  what  may  properly 
be  shown.  Pictures  which  would  never 
for  a  moment  pass  our  boards  of  review 
are  displayed  in  houses  patronized  by 
the  most  refined  people,  and  no  ques- 
tion as  to  propriety  is  raised. 

One  program  I  saw  in  one  of  the  best 
cinemas  in  Montevideo  particularly  im- 
pressed me  because,  while  it  was  appar- 
ently acceptable  to  the  audience — made 
Up  exclusively  of  refined  people — no 
part  of  it  would  be  tolerated  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  picture  shown 
represented  a  woman,  unhappily  mar- 
ried, who  falls  in  love  with  an  artist, 
with  whom  she  runs  away.  In  the  end 
she  returns  to  her  husband,  of  whose 
existence  the  artist  has  been  ignorant ; 
and  the  final  scene  shows  the  artist, 
quite  mad,  playing  with  paper  toySs 
This  theme  could  have  been  treated  in 
a  refined  way,  but  instead  of  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  achieve  the  frankest 
realism. 
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This  frank  drama  was  followed  by  a 
play  based  squarely  upon  a  pro-Ally 
war  thesis.  There  is  no  attempt  at  neu- 
trality. The  Allies  are  heroes  and  the 
Teutons  villains.  And,  of  course,  the 
hero  ends,  disappointed  in  love,  by 
dying  a  horrible  death  in  a  barbed-wire 
entanglement. 

Discussion  of  this  particular  program 
brings  me  naturally  to  the  program  in 
general.  In  the  Spanish  cities,  a  whole 
evening's  entertainment  is  the  rule.  The 
hour  of  beginning  the  performance 
varies  with  the  dinner  hour  in 
the  different  cities ;  but,  as  all 
South  Americans  are  late  din- 
ers, it  is  never  much  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  no  one  who  is 
any  one  would  think  of  going 
before  ten.  The  program  is 
divided  into  three  or  four 
secciones,  a  separate  ticket  for 
each  of  which 
may  be  bought, 
or  one  for  the 
whole  evening 
at  a  slightly  re- 
d  u  c  e  d  cost. 
Each  section  is 
usually  separate 
and  distinct, 
though  an  un- 
usually long 
picture  may  oc- 
cupy two.  The 
price  of  tickets 
is  about  the  same  as  with  us,  except  in 
Buenos  Aires,  where  a  price  of  about 
sixty-five  cents  is  charged  for  the  more 
desirable  seats.  These  are  almost  al- 
ways in  the  gallery,  the  cheaper  seats 
being  on  the  main  floor.  Loges  and 
boxes  are,  of  course,  more  expensive. 

In  Brazil,  a  system  more  like  our  own 
is  maintained,  one  long  picture  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  short  ones  con- 
stituting a  performance,  after  which  the 
theater  is  cleared  and  the  pictures 
shown  again.  One  peculiar  custom  pre- 
vails in  Rio,  where,  adjoining  the  the- 


The  audience  is  spared  none  of  the 
pleasantly  harrowing  details. 


ater.  is  a  waiting  room  holding  as  many 
people  as  the  theater  itself  will  accom- 
modate. Sometimes  there  is  a  second 
orchestra  to  furnish  entertainment  to 
those  waiting.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  theater  while  a  picture  is 
being  shown,  but  all  are  compelled  to 
wait  until  the  end. 

In  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Mon- 
tevideo it  is  the  custom  for  the  theaters 
to  change  their  entire  bills  every  day, 
the  pictures  going  to  other  houses.  A 
particularly  popular  film  may  remain 
two  days,  but  this  is  very  un- 
usual. The  custom  of  a  daily 
change  makes  it  possible  for  a 
person  to  select  the  theater  he 
likes  best,  and,  by  going  every 
evening,  see  all  the  good  pictures. 
This  is  what  many  South  Amer- 
icans do.  You  will  see  the  same 
people   night   after   night,  '  and 

when  a  habitue 
is  absent  you 
will  hear  solici- 
tous friends  in- 
quiring whether 
or  not  he  is  ill. 
A  person  whom 
I  was  describ- 
ing to  an  Ar- 
gentine  ac- 
quaintance was 
promptly  iden- 
tified when  I 
mentioned  the 
cine  which  he  invariably  patronized. 

One  goes  to  the  moving  pictures,  in- 
deed, to  see  his  friends  as  well  as  to 
watch  the  pictures.  It  is  a  social  affair. 
This  is  encouraged  by  the  universal  plan 
of  splitting  the  reels  many  times  and 
turning  on  the  lights  for  a  moment  be- 
tween. Lights  are  on  but  a  short  time, 
but  that  insures  the  audience  that  it  is 
getting  its  money's  worth,  and  the  mo- 
tion-picture houses  can  advertise  "The 
Avenging  Conscience,  in  twenty  parts." 
That  sounds  like  a  lot  more  than  five 
reels ! 
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In  Brazil  the  theaters  are  unattrac- 
tive, many  of  them  being  converted 
stores  like  our  own  movie  houses  of  a 
few  years  ago.  But  the  houses  of  the 
rest  of  South  America  are  quite  up  to 
North  American  standards  as  to  artistic 
decorations.  There  is  none  to  compare 
with  places  like  the  Rialto  in  New  York, 
but,  though  small,  the  theaters  are 
pleasant,  comfortable  places  in  which  to 
pass  an  evening.  Nearly  all  have  been 
built  especially  for  motion  -  pictures, 
most  of  them  are  well  planned,  and  the 
ventilation  is  usually  better  than  in  our 
own  establishments. 

The  best  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  are 
a  revelation  to  the  tourist  from  this 
country..  At  the  entrance  several  men 
clad  in  splendid  uniforms  are  in  attend- 
ance to  open  the  door  of  your  limousine 
— for  nearly  every  one  goes  in  his  own 
car  or  taxi.  Within,  you  are  ushered 
to  your  seat  by  men  in  the  same  re- 
splendent garb,  and  you  sit  in  a  remark- 
ably comfortable  seat  and  listen  to  the 
music  furnished  by  a  first-class  or- 
chestra.    Evening  clothes  are  every - 


The  woman,  unhappily  mar- 
ried, falls  in  love  with  an 
artist. 


where  in  evidence,  and  a  person  in  an 
ordinary  business  suit  feels  distinctly 
uncomfortable  in  the  gallery  among  the 
men  and  women  in  faultless  evening 
dress.  In  the  intermissions  the  men 
move  about,  calling  upon  friends  in  the 
various  boxes,  just  as  they  do  in  the 
opera  season  at  Teatro  Colon. 

The  war  has  greatly  increased  the  at- 
tendance and  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  wordless  drama.  It  is  infinitely 
cheaper  than  the  "legitimate"  theater, 
and  South  American  business  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
war.  Indeed,  many  of  the  old-line 
houses  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  curtail  their  seasons,  or  become 
picture  theaters  themselves  in  self-de- 
fense. Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  craze  for  movies  has  gone 
in  South  America  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  daily  issues 
of  a  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  I  counted 
the  advertisements  of  twenty-one  cine- 
matographs, and  of  course  there  are 
many  more  which  do  not  advertise  at 
all. 

Although  nearly  all  the  films  shown 
in  South  America  are  imported,  there 
are  a  few  producing  companies  there 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
motion  pictures.    Most  of  them  are 
small   concerns,    chiefly    located  in 
Buenos  Aires,  which  make  no  at- 
tempt to  produce  picture  plays  of 
cosmopolitan  interest.    Their  work  is 
confined  to  local  and  patriotic 
subjects,  and  their  films  are  sel- 
dom shown  outside  of  the  South 
American  cities. 

Though,  as  I  said  before,  the 
European  films  hold  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  estimation  of  South 
American  patrons,  conditions 
that  have  arisen  through  the  war 
have  opened  the  market  more 
and  more  to  the  films  made  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  ex- 
port departments  of  our  manu- 
facturing  companies    are  con- 
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stantly  making  greater  efforts  to  establish  a 
firmer  foothold  in  this  field,  just  as  our  manu- 
facturers of  other  commodities  are  making  spe- 
cial endeavors  now  to  interest  our  southern 
neighbors  in  their  products. 

There  are,  in  fact,  several  South  American 
distributing  firms  which  now  have  their  own 
special  buyers  in  New  York,  engaged  solely  in 
purchasing  films  for  release  below  the  equator. 
These  films  are  purchased — or  leased — outright 
by  the  agents  of  the  Latin  companies,  and  all  the 
details  of  their  distribution  are  handled  by  their 
home  offices. 

It  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  United  States  if 
this  business  continues  to 
grow,  for  there  is  no  other 
means  of  spreading  informa- 
tion which  could  do  more  to 
create  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  States,  of  our 
life  and  customs,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  more  neighborly 
feeling  for  us-,  than  motion 
pictures.  With  our  higher 
standards  of  picture-play  pro- 
duction, it  ought  not  to  be  so 
very  difficult  to  gain  greater 
recognition  for  our  films  in 
South  America.  But  how  much  easier  demand  so  much  pain  and  agony  in 
it  would  be  if  our  Latin  neighbors  didn't    their  amusements  ! 


r- 

missions ,  the 
men  move  about, 
calling  on  friends, 
as  at  the  opera. 


A  FAN'S  COMPLAINT 

(Written  during  the  last  cold  spell,  and  dedicated  to  a  popular  emotional  screen  actress.) 

F^EAR  lady,  you're  clever  and  charming; 

Your  acting  is  simply  immense. 
You  can  register  anger  alarming, 

Love,  hatred,  devotion  intense. 
You  can  register  jealousy's  yearning, 

Calm,  resolute,  grim-faced  despair, 
The  pure  flame  of  mother  love  burning; 

You  can  register  worry  and  care'. 
You  can  play  the  grand  dame  to  a  gallant, 

But — gosH,  what  a  draft  at  my  feet ! 
You  don't  seem,  with  all  of  your  talent, 

To  be  able  to  register — heat ! 

Everett  Leighton. 


What's  Happenin 


Fay  Tincher  breaks  ground 
for  the  new  Willis  and  Inglis 
Studio. 


Lieut.  Roy 
Edward 
Wales, 
U.  S.  Avia- 
tion Corps, 
a  former 
American 
Film  Com- 
pany actor, 
gives  "Big 
Bill"  Rus- 
sell some 
setting-up 
drill!  " 


Yes,  Miss,  this  is  a  regular  belaying  pin,"  says 
the  salt  to  Sonia  Markova. 


'J.  Warren  Kerrigan  isn't  putting  a  thing  over  on 
me!"  says  the  kangeroo. 


Virginia 
Pearson 
dressed 
to  kill. 


1IH 


Whenever  there's  a  munition  plant  explosion,  the  camera  man  is  on  the  job. 


If  Mae  Marsh  seems  to  have  a  proprietary  air 
about  her  limousine,  it  is  because  she  earns 
enough  to  pay  for  a  year's  repairs  on  it  in  a 
single  day  at  the  studio. 


This  is  the  little  anklet  watch 
which  movie  fans  remember 
Douglas  Fairbanks  invariably 
wears  when  jumping  from  a 
moving  train.  The  faithful 
timepiece  recently  got  en- 
largement of  the  joints,  and 
had  to  be  removed.  Fair- 
banks is  using  it  here  to  time 
a  scene  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  Allan  Dwan  and 
Art  Rossom. 


Ben  Wilson's  life  is  a  paradox.  His 
work  is  playing,  and  his  play  is  some- 
times pretty  hard  work. 


Charles  Giblyn,  direc- 
tor, reads  the  script  of 
Calvary  Alley"  to 
Ann  Pennington,  Para- 
mount star.  Miss  Pen- 
nington is  dividing  her 
time  between  the  Cen- 
tury Revue  and  the 
Paramount  Studios. 


Raymond  Hatton  beats  it  with 
the  cash,  George  Beban  beats 
the  eggs,  Norman  Carey  is 
beating  the  drum  in  the  back- 
ground, and  Mary  Pickford 
beats  them  all  in  looks.  Can 


Katherine  and  Jane  Lee  play- 
ing "make  believe"  that 
they're  eating  soup.  N.  B. 
The  grown-up  actors  do  the 
same  thing  nowadays  in  the 
dinner  scenes. 


Big  Bill  Russell,  again,  taking 
a  lesson  on  what  makes  the 
aeroplane  go. 


When  "Nan  of  Music  Moun- 
tain" was  being  produced;  a 
blizzard  obligingly  provided  it- 
self for  the  film  in  Truckee, 
California.  Theodore  Roberts 
and  -  Ann  Little  supporting 
Wallace  Reid,  the  Paramount 
star,  were  acting  in  the  raging 
blizzard  all  day  long.  Miss 
Ltttle  is  pointing  out  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hero,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  is  interested  in 
whether  or  not  his  ear  is 
frost-bitten. 


Sweater  making  is  a 
new  Caprice  with 
June.  It  almost  makes 
you  want  to  spend  a 
week-end  in  a  trench 
to  think  of  this  little 
lady  outfitting  you, 
doesn't  it? 


Strong,  with  lemon  and 
no  sugar,  when  Mae 
Murray  takes  tea  be- 
tween scenes  of  "The 
Eternal  Columbine." 


The  Splendid  Sinner 


A  story  of  a  woman's  redemption  through  sacrifice. 

By  A.  Clancy 


THE  maid,  having  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  mistress'  toilet, 
had  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 
Dolores  Fargis  stood  regarding  herself 
in  the  glass.  The  reflection  was  that  of 
a  splendidly  beautiful  woman  of  twen- 
ty-six or  seven,  graceful,  alluring, 
black-haired,  black-eyed.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  no  one  to  see,  the  beautiful 
eyes  suddenly  dilated  with  disgust  and 
self-scorn.  The  olive  cheeks  flushed, 
and  the  delicate,  jeweled  hands 
clenched. 

The  chattel  of  Rudolph  von  Zorn ! 
That  was  the  thought  that  was  eating 
into- her  soul  day  and  night.  And  hers 
was  the  fine,  high-strung  soul  of  an 
artist.  She  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, and  had  been  a  famous  violinist. 
Then  had  come  trouble,  disappoint- 
ments— and  then  Von  Zorn,  the  capital- 
ist, with  his  money,  his  power,  with  his 
offers  of  anything  that  the  heart  of 
woman  could  wTish  for,  with  his  iron 
will  and  magnetic,  if  brutal,  force,  be- 
fore which  others  bent  like  saplings. 

She  had  fought  against  him,  but 
there  are  some  things  against  which  a 
woman  alone  in  the  world  cannot  fight 
for  long;  sometimes  the  battle  is  more 
than  frail  woman  nature  can  stand,  and 
in  a  wretched  battle  of  that  kind  Von 
Zorn  always  won.  And  now  he  was 
waiting  downstairs  to  receive  her,  to 
exhibit  her  to  his  guests.  Dolores  put 
her  hand  to  her  throat,  as  though  the 
idea  of  tearing  the  glittering  necklace 
from  it  had  leaped  to  her  brain. 

But  the  gesture  was  arrested,  for 
Louise,  the  maid,  returned  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Louise,  "mon- 


sieur sends  his  compliments — he  and 
the  guests  are  waiting." 

Dolores  turned  from  the  glass,  her 
expression  now  calm,  her  eyes  cold,  her 
manner  that  of  a  woman  who  has 
steeled  herself  to  go  on  with  what  must 
be  endured — to  go  on  with  a  bargain. 
"Very  well,  Louise,"  she  said.  "I  sup- 
pose they  will  want  me  to  play— see 
that  my  violin  is  ready." 

She  passed  from  the  room  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  self-possessed,  smiling, 
she  stepped  into  the  magnificent  and 
famous  dining  room  of  Von  Zorn's 
Madison  Avenue  house.  Von  Zorn,  a 
tall,  forceful-looking  man,  power  flash- 
ing in  his  dark  eyes,  presented  her  with 
a  sweeping  gesture  to  the  twenty-odd 
guests  and  led  her  to  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  table. 

It  was  a  gay,  luxurious  dinner;  one 
of  the  -costly,  hothouse  banquets  for 
which  Von  Zorn  was  famed.  The 
women  were  beautiful  and  attractive ; 
only  such  women  were  welcome  at  Von 
Zorn's  table.  The  men  were  his  vas- 
sals, his  creatures  in  business,  or  men 
who  fawned  on  him  for  his  dinners  or 
for  the  stock-market  tips  they  hoped  to 
receive — and  never  did. 

Dolores  played  her  part  skillfully ; 
she  did  what  she  was  there  to  do. 
She  was  witty,  charming,  fascinating. 
Flushed  with  champagne,  Von  Zorn  sat 
back  satisfied,  his  eyes  drinking  in  her 
beauty,  her  charm.  As  usual,  he  had 
made  no  mistake !  Dolorec  Fargis  was 
the  queen  of  them  all ;  she  was  a  credit 
to  him  in  every  way ;  these  people  were 
her  slaves,  and  therefore  his. 

Then  some  one,  knowing  that  it  was 
expected,  suggested  that  Dolores  enter- 
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tain  the  party  with  her  violin.  Amid 
applause,  the  suggestion  was  echoed 
around  the  table.  Smiling  her  acquies- 
cence, Dolores  made  a  sign  to  a  servant, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  her  violin  was 
placed  in  her  hands.  She  rose  and 
stood  back  from  the  table.  A  hush  fell 
on  the  room ;  then  a  slow,  haunting 
strain  drifted  from  Dolores'  instru- 
ment,, seeming  to  search  out 
the  secret  souls  of  the  diners. 
They  looked  at  each  other  un- 
comfortably ;  men  puffed  at 
cigarettes  nervously ;  women 
frowned;  a  subtle  resentment 
and  disapproval  went  around 


heart,"  said  Dolores,  her  eyes,  sad  and 
thoughtful,  going  from  face  to  face. 
Some  one  laughed. 

"Nix  on  that,  Dolores,"  called  a 
weak- faced  young  man  sitting  at  the 
far  end  of  the  table.  "Give  us  some- 
thing with  the  jazz  in  it — hit  it  up,  Do- 
lores !" 

For  an  instant  the  angry  color  flamed 
in  her  cheeks ;  then  a  scornful, 
cynical  light  flashed  in  her  eyes. 
Before  they  realized  what  she 
was  doing,  she  was  standing  on 
her  chair ;  then  nimbly  she 
sprang  to  the  table  and,  her 
violin  tucked  under  her  chin, 


Dolores  sprang  nimbly  to  the  table  and  capered  up  and  down,  playing  a  gay,  rollicking 

popular  air. 


the  table.  At  length  the  poignant,  un- 
welcome melody  died  away,  and  Do- 
lores stood  in  silence,  her  arms  list- 
lessly at  her  sides,  a  strange,  sad  light 
in  her  eyes.  An  awkward  pause  fol- 
lowed ;  then  it  occurred  to  some  one 
that  applause,  some  expression  of  ap- 
preciation should  be  given.  There 
were  a  few  scattered  handclaps ;  then 
silence  again. 

"I  have  played  you  the  song  of  my 


she  capered  up  and  down  the  board, 
playing  a  gay,  rollicking  popular  air. 
As  she  brought  the  tune  to  a  whirlwind 
finish  and  jumped  to  the  floor  amid  a 
storm  of  approval,  a  servant  ap- 
proached her. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "there  is  a 
young  man  in  the  hall,  a  very  insistent 
person  who  says  he  must  see  you — he 
will  not  take  no  for  an  answer." 

Wonderingly,  Dolores  turned  from 
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the  noisy  room  and  went  out  to  the  hall. 
A  good-looking  but  poorly  dressed 
young  man  was  standing  there,  nerv- 
ously fumbling  his  hat.  At  once  Dolores 
recognized  him  as  a  struggling  young 
musician  whom  she  had  befriended  and 
whose  first  concert  she  had  attended  a 
f  ew  days  previous. 

There  was  positive  worship  in  the 
youth's  fine  Italian  eyes  as  he  hurried 
forward.  Before  she  could  stop  him, 
he  had  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"Mademoiselle  !"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
did  not  tell  me  where  you  Jived ;  only 
to-night  have  I  found  out !  And  I  have 
longed  to  see  you ;  I  could  not  wait. 
You  are  so  good  and  so  beautiful  " 

"Hush !"  said  Dolores.  "You  are 
only  a  foolish  boy ;  you  must  not  say 
such  things,  and  you  must  go  at  once. 
I  am  very  glad  if  in  any  way  I  helped 
to  make  your  concert  successful.  There 
— continue  to  be  successful  and  happy 
— but  you  must  forget  me." 

She  put  a  kindly  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, a  hand  that  was  roughly  removed 
by  Yon  Zorn,  who  suddenly  stood  be- 
tween the  pair.  "What's  this  ?"  he  de- 
manded angrily.  "Another  of  your 
bohemian  conquests,  eh?  I  tell  you, 
Dolores,  I  won't  have  it!" 

"Nonsense !"  she  said,  striving  to 
control  her  voice.  "It's  only  David, 
whose  concert  I  attended  the  other  day. 
He  has  merely  come  to  thank  me.  Don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  and  of  me. 
Go,  David ;  you  should  not  have  come 
here." 

She  turned  and  stepped  back  into  the 
dining  room,  outwardly  calm,  but  her 
soul  in  hot  rebellion — a  rebellion  that 
had  been  seething  for  weeks  and  which 
needed  but  a  spark  or  two  more  to  kin- 
dle it  into  flame. 

Yon  Zorn  followed  her.  He  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  for  him.  He  stopped 
her  before  she  could  sit  down,  and  an- 
grily denounced  her.  Some  of  the 
guests  overheard  and  they  looked  at  the 
pair  curiously.  A  hush  fell  on  the  room. 


Then  suddenly,  her  cheeks  white,  her 
eyes  burning,  Dolores  snatched  a  glass 
of  champagne  from  the  table.  "I  drink 
to  myself !"  she  cried.  "To  one  woman 
whose  wretched  soul  forbids  her  to  be 
a  parasite  any  longer!"  With  a  quick 
movement,  she  flung  the  wine  into  Von 
Zorn's  face  and  fled  from  the  room. 

In  a  lonely  but  cozy  lodge  in  the 
country,  two  weeks  later,  Dolores  Far- 
gis  sat  in  the  living  room,  having  sup- 
per. For  the  first  time  in  many  a  year, 
the  woman  of  many  trials  and  bitter 
experiences  was  happy.  Her  soul  was 
at  peace.  She  had  left  Yon  Zorn's 
house  that  night  of  the  dinner,  and  she 
had  left  more  than  that- — she  had  put 
the  old  life  completely  behind  her.  Von 
Zorn  did  not  know  where  she  was, 
though  he  was  turning  New  York  in- 
side out  in  savage  efforts  to  find  her. 
She  had  stolen  away  with  Louise,  her 
maid. 

Louise  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  log 
fire,  impatiently  turning  the  pages  of  a 
novel.  Dolores  had  been  too  happy  to 
note  that  her  maid,  perhaps,  was  not 
so  content  with  country  life  as  herself. 

Suddenly,  Louise  flung  aside  the 
magazine.  "Mademoiselle,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "it  is  terrible,  this  place !  It 
is  so  quiet — so  dull !  At  Monsieur  von 
Zorn's — ah,  it  wras  so  different !  Why 
you  not  make  up  with  him  ?'  ■  It  is  all  so 
silly !  And  that  young  neighbor  that 
comes  calling — that  Doctor  Maxwell — 
w7hat.  is  he  beside  the  great  Von  Zorn? 
Bah !    I  am  going  back  to  New  York." 

Dolores  smiled  as  she  finished  her 
coffee  and  joined  Louise  by  the  fire. 
Hugh  Maxwell  !  She  recalled  her  sec- 
ond day  at  the  lodge.  She  had  gone 
for  a  stroll  in  the  woods  and  had  come 
across  a  rabbit  caught  in  a  trap.  She 
had  stooped  to  release  the  animal  when 
she  became  awrare  of  a  tall,  pleasant- 
faced  young  man  smilingly  observing 
her.  He  stepped  forward  and  helped 
her.    Then,  holding  the  rabbit  in  his 
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arm,  he  introduced  himself  as  Hugh 
Maxwell.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
real  friendship.  He  walked  home  with 
her  and  confided  that  he  was  a  young 
doctor  and  her  next-door  neighbor,  half 
a  mile  away.  They  saw  each  other 
every  day.  It  was  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful friendship  to  Dolores ;  she  dared 
not  let  this  clean,  straightforward,  and 
interesting  young  fellow  see  how  much 
it  meant  to  her.  Maxwell,  however, 
was  beginning  to  let  her  see  plainly  that 
his  interest  in  her  was  becoming  some- 
thing stronger  than  friendship.  And  he 

was  taking  her  on 
faith,  for  she  had 
told    him  little 
about    herself  ; 
nothing  beyond 
the  fact  that  she 
was  a  musician 
and  was  resting 
up  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Louise,  in  a 
fit  of  temper, 
made  good  her 
threat.  She 
packed  up  that 
evening  and 
left  for  New 
York.  Dolores 
was  rather 
glad  than 
o  t  herwise, 
for  she 
wanted  no 
single    d  i  s  - 
cordant  note 
in  her  new 
and  happy 
surround- 
ings. She 
hired  a 
woman 


from  a  near-by  village  to  come  and 
cook  for  her.  The  woman  was  a  lady 
of  uncertain  habits,  however,  and  one 
day — an  afternoon  on  which  Dolores 
had  invited  Maxwell  to  luncheon — the 
unreliable  cook  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 

Dolores  set  to  and  prepared  the  lunch 
herself.  It  was  to  be  quite  a  picnic. 
She  had  just  received  a  box  of  new 
books  from  the  city  and  was  eager  to 
read  and 
discuss 
them  with 
Max'w  ell. 
As  she  was 
setting  the 
table  there 
came  a  tap 
at  the  door. 
"Come  in !" 
she  called 
gayly.  "My 
chaperon  has 
deserted  me, 
but  I  suppose 
we  can  get 
along  without 
her — e  v  e  n 
though  she 
can  cook  so 
wonder- 
fully !" 

The  door 
opened,  and 
V  on  Zom 
stepped  into 
the  room. 
"Good  after- 
noon ! ' '  he 
said,  with  an 
ugly  smile. 

Holding  the  rabbit  in  his 
arm  he  introduced  himself 
as  Hugh  Maxwell 
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"A  table  for  two,  I  see.  Doctor  Hugh 
Maxwell — so  my  good  friend  Louise 
reports — and  yourself,  I  suppose? 
Sorry  to  interrupt  your  little  tete-a-tete, 
Dolores,  but  I've  come  to  take  you  back 
to  New  York.  I've  had  quite  enough 
of  your  nonsense."  Calmly  he  threw 
off  his  hat  and  coat  and  faced  her  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  quite  at 
home. 

Dolores,  her  face  white,  her  eyes  like 
those  of  an  animal  at  bay,  shrank  from 
him.  She  moved  to  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  stood  with  her  back  to  a  writ- 
ing desk.  Behind  her,  her  hands  strayed 
to  the  knob  of 'the  desk  drawer  and 
rested  there,  her  fingers  twitching. 
Then,  striving  to  control  her  voice,  she 
made  her  plea  to  him ;  the  plea  of  a 
woman  striving  to  reach  the  heart  of  a 
man,  to  seek  out  some  human,  respon- 
sive chord  in  him.  She  pictured  the 
truth,  the  wonderful  new  life  that  had 
come  to  her,  with  all  it  meant  to  her. 
She  tried  to  show  him  how  impossible 

it  was  for  her 
to  resume  the 


old  life.  She  called  on  his  common 
sense ;  asked  him  to  be  reasonable,  at 
least,  and  to  go  away  and  leave  her  in 
peace. 

Yon  Zorn  listened,  with  his  ugly 
smile,  until  she  had  finished ;  then  he 
laughed  brutally.  "A  very  fine  piece  of 
acting,  Dolores,"  he  said,  "but  it  won't 
do.  What  I  want  I  get!  I'll  be  kind 
this  time.  I  won't  punish  you  for  this 
running-away  trick — but  you've  got  to 
come  back  !    Now — at  once  !" 

"And  if  I  refuse?"  she  asked,  in  a 
low  voice,  her  fingers  grasping  the  knob 
of  the  drawer  behind  her. 

Again  Yon  Zorn  laughed.  "Then  I 
shall  stay  here  until  Doctor  Maxwell 
arrives,  and  I  shall  tell  him  what  you 
are — tell  him  the  things  that  no  doubt 
you  have  carefully  concealed  from 
him." 

In  a  flash  Dolores'  attitude  changed. 
She  pulled  open  the  drawer  behind  her, 
and  A^on  Zorn  found  himself  looking 
into  the  muzzle  of  an  automatic.  "Go  !" 
she  cried.  "You've  driven  me  to  the 
last  resort ;  I'm  reckless  now,  and  I 


" Go I 33  she  cried.  "I'm  reckless  now.  Go, 
or  I'll  shoot  vou  where  vou  stand." 
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shall  not  hesitate — I'll  shoot  you  where 
you  stand !  Go,  and  go  back  to  the  city 
at  once !" 

It  was  not  the  pistol  alone  that  made 
Yon  Zorn  quail ;  it  was  something  in  the 
woman's  eyes,  something  which  told 
him  that  she  had  spoken  the  truth — 
that  she  was  done  with  him  absolutely. 
He  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat,  and, 
without  a  word,  turned  and  left  the 
lodge.  Dolores  watched  him  go — 
watched  until  she  was  sure  that  he  had 
really  gone ;  then  slowly  she  put  the 
pistol  back  in  the  drawer.  She  took  a 
step  toward  the  table,  then  crumpled 
down  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

So  Maxwell  found  her  when  he  came 
in,  ten  minutes  later.  His  face  blanched. 
Then,  suppressing  the  emotion  that 
surged  through  him,  he  picked  her  up, 
tenderly  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
set  about  reviving  her.  At  length  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up  weakly.  She 
held  out  her  arms  to  him.  With  a  crv, 
he  caught  her 
to  him,  his  lips 
murmuring 
the  things  he 
could  no 
longer  keep 
back,  and 
which  Dolores 
longed  to 
hear. 

They  were 
married  that 


With  jive  thou 
sand  dollars 
in  her  hand 
Dolores  be-  A 
gan  to  play. 


week,  and  Dolores  was  supremely  happy 
for  the  first  time  since  she  was  a  girl. 
They  moved  to  Xew  York,  Maxwell, 
aflame  with  ambition,  determined  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  great 
city. 

But  somehow  things  did  not  work  out 
right.  Hugh  Maxwell  failed  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  metropolitan  physician. 
A  year  slipped  by.  and,  though  they 
were  happy  and  living  an  ideal  married 
life,  material  success  had  not  come  to 
them.  In  fact,  they  were  very  near 
actual  want.  The  unsuccessful  fight 
began  to  have  its  natural  effect  on  Max- 
well. He  became  despondent  and  began 
to  drink.  Never  was  a  woman  more 
sympathetic  and  loving  than  Dolores  in 
those  trying  days.  She  did  everything 
she  could,  but  a  paying  practice  did  not 
develop  for  her  young  husband. 

Unknown  to  Maxwell,  Dolores  little 
by  little  pawned  her  jewels — jewels  the 
existence  of  which  Maxwell  did  not 
even  suspect.    This  helped  for  a  time, 
but  the  day  came  when  some- 
thing more  had  to  be  done. 

Dolores    determined   to  play 
her  trump  card.     She  still  re- 
tained   a    magnificent  necklace 
which  had  been  the  envy  of  her 
friends  in  the  old  days.    Making  some 
excuse  for  spending  the  evening  away 
from  home,  Dolores  took  this  necklace 
to  a  big  gambling  house  with  which  she 
had  been  familiar  in  the  past.  She 
knew  that  the  house  was  secretly  run 
\       by  Yon  Zorn,  but  now  that  did  not 
matter. 

The  manager,  recognizing  her, 
admitted  her  at  once.    "I  want  to 
play,"  said  Dolores.    "I  have  been  told 
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that  this  necklace  is  worth  five  thousand 
dollars.    Will  you  give  me  that  for  it?" 

Telling  her  that  he  would  let  her 
know  in  a  few  minutes,  the  manager 
took  the  necklace  into  an  inner  room. 
Yon  Zorn  was  sitting  there,  looking 
through  some  papers.  Briefly  the  man- 
ager told  him  who  was  outside  and  what 
she  wanted.  His  eyes  flashing,  Von 
Zorn  rose,  evidently  with  some  idea  of 
going  out  to  see  Dolores  himself.  How- 
ever, he  checked  the  impulse  as  if  some 
other  plan  had  occurred  to  him.  He 
resumed  his  seat.  "Of  course  it's  worth 
five  thousand,"  he  said,  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  "I  happen  to  be  the  man  who 
bought  it  for  her.  Give  her  five  thou- 
sand and  let  her  play — but  don't  let  on 
that  you  saw  me." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dolores,  with 
five  thousand  dollars  in  her  hand,  went 
to  the  roulette  table  and  began  to  play. 
Luck  was  with  her  and  she  won  con- 
sistently. She  left  the  gambling  house 
with  a  little  over  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  her  bag. 

Maxwell  was  waiting  up  for  her.  She 
placed  the  roll  of  bills  in  his  hand.  "I 
had  a  wonderful  necklace,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  I  pawned  it.  I  was  afraid 
to  let  you  know  what  I 
was  doing.  But  - 
it's  all  right,  " 
dear.  This 


money  will  give  you  the  start  you  need. 
Now  you  can  outfit  a  fine  office,  and 
we'll  be  happy  and  successful." 

Maxwell  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
then  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  did 
not  question  her;  she  was  right — the 
money  would  put  them  on  their  feet. 
But  how  dear  and  brave  she  was  ! 

The  next  morning,  when  Maxwell 
had  gone  out  to  deposit  the  money  in 
a  bank,  the  apartment  bell  rang,  and 
Dolores  opened  the  door  to  find  Von 
Zorn  standing  there.  With  his  ugly 
smile,  he  pushed  into  the  living  room. 
Dolores  was  too  startled  and  dismayed 
to  stop  him. 

"I've  come  to  return  your  necklace," 
he  said,  flinging  it  on  the  table.  Then, 
unable  to  control  himself  any  longer, 
suddenly  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her.  Dolores  struggled,  but  could  not 
get  away  from  him.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened  and  Maxwell  came 
briskly  into  the  room. 

Then  he  stood  like  one  turned  to 
stone.  Before  his  lips  could  form  the 
words  he  would  speak,  Von  Zorn,  with 
a  laugh,  released  Dolores.  "Ask  your 
wife  what  it  means,"  he  said.  "But  per- 
haps I  should  tell  you — Dolores  and  I 
have  been  friends,  very 
dear  friends,  for 
five  years. 
You  under- 
stand?" 


She  sat  down  at  his  bedside  and  lifted  his  hand  to  her  lips. 
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Maxwell  turned  to  Dolores.  She 
bowed  her  head;  there  was  no  hiding 
the  truth  now.  "It  is  true,  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  never  told  you  about  the  past. 
You  came  and  offered  me  a  wonderful 
happiness,  and  I  seized  the  precious 
chance.   That  is  all." 

With  a  strange  cry,  Maxwell  flung 
himself  on  Yon  Zorn,  striking  him  full 
in  the  face.  The  capitalist  went  down 
like  a  log.  Then  Maxwell  stood  looking 
at  his  wife.  She  made  no  move,  could 
not  look  at  him.  It  was  all  too  wretched. 
But  Maxwell  could  not  understand 
what  her  silence  meant— that  she  was 
heartbroken,  a  poor,  bleeding  soul.  He 
could  only  think  of  the  horrible  fact — 
it  was  true !  A  terrible  sense  of  dis- 
illusionment was  on  him.  He  gave  her 
one  tense  glance,  then  calmly  walked 
out  of  the  apartment — and  out  of  Do- 
lores' life. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  the  great 
world  conflict  was  on.  In  a  base  hos- 
pital in  Belgian  territory  conquered  by 
the  Germans,  a  Canadian  soldier  lay 
wounded.  The  Germans  were  forcing 
French  and  English  doctors  and  nurses 
to  tend  the  wounded  prisoners. 

There  was  one  American  nurse  there, 
a  beautiful  woman  known  as  Miss  Ad- 
ams. No  one  knew  anything  about  her, 
but  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  story 
connected  with  her  and  that  Adams  was 
not  her  real  name.  She  worked  day 
and  night;  in  fact,  her  work  of  mercy 
seemed  all  she  cared  to  live  for. 

In  the  course  of  her  work  she  came 
to  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  Canadian 
soldier.  He  looked  up  in  her  face,  and 
then  a  startled  cry  escaped  them.  "Do- 
lores !"  said  the  soldier  weakly.  "You 
forgive  !" 

She  sat  down  at  his  bedside  and  lifted 
his  hand  to  her  lips.  "Hugh!"  she 
breathed.  Then  Dolores,  suppressing  a 
sob,  went  about  the  adjusting  of  his 
bandages.  The  little  talk  that  followed 
showed  that  there  was  nothing  to  for- 


give on  either  side.  Their  love  had  sur- 
vived, and  the  horrors  of  war  had 
brought  them  together  again. 

They  talked  of  themselves  for  a 
while;  then,  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
Maxwell  drew  Dolores  close  to  him. 
"Dolores,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  merely  a- 
soldier;  I'm  a  spy.  If  they  search  me, 
I'm  done  for.  I  have  papers  on  me 
that  must  get  to  French  headquarters 
before  morning.  My  life  is  nothing 
compared  to  that  necessity.  And  here 
I  am,  helpless.  You  must  help ;  you 
must  do  it  for  me  somehow.  You  will  ?" 

Dolores  nodded.  "Give  them  to  me 
now,"  she  whispered. 

Maxwell  took  out  a  small  package, 
but  as  he  gave  it  to  her  a  German  of- 
ficer stepped  from  behind  a  door  and 
snatched  it  from  her  hands.  "So !"  he 
said,  in  perfect  English.  "It  is  as  we 
suspected !  Go  on  about  your  duties, 
nurse ;  I'll  send  some  one  to  take  care 
of  this  man,  and  I'll  take  charge  of  this 
little  packet." 

Dolores  went  away,  first  making  a 
quick  sign  to  Maxwell  to  say  nothing. 
The  officer  tramped  off,  and  in  a  minute 
a  German  soldier  came  and  stood  guard 
beside  Maxwell's  bed. 

Late  that  night,  however,  the  guard 
was,  mysteriously  removed.  A  little 
while  after  he  had  gone,  Dolores  ap- 
peared at  Maxwell's  bedside,  a  bundle 
under  her  arm.  "Hugh,"  she  whis- 
pered, "you  told  me  you  were  able  to 
walk.  Here  is  a  German  uniform — 
put  it  on.  I've  stolen  your  dispatches 
from  the  officer's  room.  Here  they  are. 
You  must  go  at  once.  The  French  lines 
are  close  by ;  you  can  reach  them  easily 
once  you  are  through  the  German  sen- 
tries. This  is  the  password."  She  spoke 
a  few  words  in  German.  "You  are 
supposed  to  be  returning  to  the  German 
front-line  trenches.  Quick,  dear  Hugh  ! 
You  can  do  it,  but  there  is  not  a  minute 
to  be  lost!" 

She  helped  him  don  the  German  uni- 
form, and  a  few  minutes  later  led  him, 
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Clenching  his  fist,  lest  his  hand  should  tremble,  Von  Zorn  pronounced  the  grim  sentence 


stumbling,  from  the  hospital ;  then  she 
stood,  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Half  an  hour  passed ;  then,  convinced 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  German  lines,  Dolores  turned  and 
made  her  way  back  to  the  building 
where  the  officers'  quarters  were.  Early 
that  evening  she  had  been  taken  there 
and  told  not  to  leave.  For  some  reason, 
however,  they  had  not  placed  a  guard 
over  her ;  possibly  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  seeing  that  they  had  the  dis- 
patches. 

Her  husband  had  escaped ;  but  in  her 
heart  Dolores  knew  that  her  own  case 
was  hopeless.  She  had  known  that  all 
along,  but  it  did  not  matter.  She  had 
risen  to  a  great  moment,  and  a  wonder- 
ful peace  was  on  her.  Hugh  still  loved 
her — and  he  was  safe !  Quite  calmly 
she  awaited  the  fate  in  store  for  her. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  loss 
of  the  dispatches  was  discovered,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  wounded  sol- 
dier. That  Dolores  was  responsible  for 
both  scarcely  needed  any  proving. 

They  came  for  her  at  midnight  and 
led  her  into  the  council  room.  A  group 
of  German  officers  was  gathered  about 


the  table.  Dolores  stood  before  them 
calmly;  stood  before  them  and  calmly 
met  the  flashing  eyes  and  ugly  smile  of 
the  general  who  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  For  months  she  had  known 
who  that  general  was,  but  until  now  she 
had  not  met  him.  A  startled  exclama- 
tion had  escaped  him  when  she  was 
brought  into  the  room,  but  he  quickly 
suppressed  it;  suppressed  whatever 
emotions  and  thoughts  were  surging 
through  him. 

The  general  was  Rudolph  von  Zorn. 
Everybody  knew  now  that  Von  Zorn 
had  been  a  secret  agent  of  Germany ; 
and  now,  by  some  strange  trick  of  fate, 
here  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  harsh  mili- 
tary tribunal,  about  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  woman  whose  life  he  had  wrecked ! 

Some  human  feeling  stirred  within 
him  as  he  looked  at  ner.  He  attempted 
to  argue  against  executing  a  woman, 
but  his  brother  officers  were  firm--the 
verdict  must  be  death.  Clenching  his 
fist  lest  his  hand  should  tremble,  Von 
Zorn  pronounced  the  grim  sentence. 

Dolores  did  not  seem  to  hear.  She 
was  gazing  unseeingly  beyond  him. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  face ;  never 
had  Dolores  Fargis  looked  so  beautiful. 
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The  soul  of  a  big  woman  shone  in  her 
calm  eyes ;  the  light  of  one  who  gladly 
dies  for  those  one  loves,  and  for  a  great 
cause. 


Cast  of  "The  Splendid 
burner 

Written  from  the  Goldwyn  picture  play 

Dolores  Mary  Garden 

Hugh  Maxwell  Hamilton  Revelle 

Rudolph  Von  Zorn  Anders  Randolph 

Dolores'  Maid   Roberta  Bellinger 


In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  following 
morning  a  wounded  Canadian  soldier 
wearing  a  German  uniform  dropped  un- 
expectedly into  a  French  trench  and  fell 


exhausted.  Weakly  he  held  up  a  pack- 
age of  papers  to  a  startled  lieutenant. 
"Take  these  to  your  general  at  once," 
he  said,  and  then  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  morning  was  strangely  quiet ;  not 
a  single  gun  was  being  fired  on  either 
side.  But  as  the  lieutenant  took  the 
papers  and  stood  gazing  at  Maxwell 
there  came  the  sound  of  a  volley  of 
musketry  fired  somewhere  within  the 
German  lines.  The  lieutenant  frowned  ; 
he  knew  the  grim  meaning  of  that 
sound,  but  the  unconscious  man  at  his 
feet  was  mercifully  unable  to  hear  it. 

Then  a  French  battery  roared  and 
broke  the  morning  stillness.  It  was 
like  a  salute  to  the  martyred  soul  of 
Dolores  Fargis. 


MISS  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

I  DO  not  sing  the  praises  of 
My  sweetheart's  ruby  lips, 
Her  golden  hair,  her  eyes  of  blue, 

Her  rosy  finger  tips. 
Nor  do  I  laud  the  color  schemes 

Of  all  her  pretty  gowns — 
Tell  how  her  cheeks  flush  when  she  smiles, 

And  whiten  when  she  frowns. 


Of  her  complexion,  peach  and  milk, 

From  me,  you'll  never  hear, 
Nor  of  the  coral  pinkness  of 

Her  dainty  little  ear. 
It's  not  that  I  am  color  blind — 

The  only  place  I've  seen 
The  girl  that  I'm  in  love  with  is 

The  motion-picture  screen. 

Ronald  Oliphant. 


Ways  of 


Much -  Married  - Madge 
Kennedyshowssix"never- 
fail"  methods  of  tying  Hy- 
men's knot  into  a  square 
knotinstead  ofaslip-noose. 
Rule  I.  — Kid  the  minister 
along.  Some  little  kidder 
is  "Our  Little  Wife." 

The  Second  Way:  Madge 
not  only  leads  her  captive 
to  the  brink  of  matrimony, 
but  she  puts  her  little  white 
glove  on  his  shoulder  and 
makes  him  drink  it  up. 
Incidentally,  it's  too  bad 
"Our  Little  Wife"  could- 
n't take  a  feller  her  size. 


Oh,  boy !  Isn't  the  little 
bride  below  worth  wait- 
ing for  a  long,  long 
time?  Rule  I II— Be  a 
fat  man,  if  possible. 
Then  you're  sure  of 
being  "Nearly  Mar- 
ried" at  least.  And  by 
the  way,  looking  at  the 
charming  picture  be- 
fore us,  we  should  like 
to  know  what  could  be 
much  "nearer"  speak- 
ing both  figuratively 
and  literally. 


Getting  Married 


Rule  IV. 
A  double  wedding  is  sure 
to  seal  the  compact  more 
securely,  as  in  "Baby 
Mine."  For  there's  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  ri- 
valry as  to  who's  the 
happier  pair. 

Rule  V. 
"Waiting  at  the  Church" 
is  an  Al  appetizer  for 
the  wedding  breakfast, 
provided  you  follow 
Madge's  example  in 
"Nearly  Married"  and 
succeed  in  keeping  him 
waiting  as  well. 


Rule  VI. 
Have  a  little  competition. 
Here  are  we  boys  with 
"Our  Little 'Wife." 
It's  perfectfully  evident, 
from  the  expressions, 
that  this  rivalry  makes  it 
much  more  interesting, 
not  to  say  exciting, 
the  lady  concerned  in 
this  affair. 


Posing  the  hero  and  heroine  for  the  film,  "The  Dream  Doll."    The  actors  are  nearly  all  dolls. 


The  Doll  Actor  Makes 

His  Bow 

Lifting  the  adventures  of  toyland  into  the  realm  of  reality. 

Bv  Robert  H.  Moulton 


BEFORE  you  became  a  Grown-up, 
you  sometimes  went  to  sleep  and 
found  that  all  the  toys  in  your 
nursery  became  alive.  You  went  a-ven- 
turing  with  them  in  a  little  painted  toy 
boat  on  a  painted  sea.  The  woolly  lamb 
followed  you  about  on  wheels  as  if 
your  name  had  been  Mary,  and  then, 
after  breath-catching  encounters,  you 
suddenly  woke  up  and  found  that  it 
was  a  dream,  after  all,  and  Lambikins 
was  just  stupidly  snuggled  under  the 
tea  table  on  the  floor. 

So,   unless   you've   always   been  a 


Grown-up,  you  can  understand  the  half 
genius,  half  child  impulse  that  led  Mr. 
Moss,  a  Chicago  director,  to  conceive 
of  bringing  toyland  to  life,  which,  after 
months  of  infinitely  patient  wTork,  he 
is  presenting  to  the  world  in  a  film 
entitled  "The  Dream  Doll." 

Now,  the  thing  which  gives  this  par- 
ticular production  a  scientific  signifi- 
cance, and  marks  the  achievement  as 
an  entirely  novel  departure  in  motion 
pictures,  is  the  fact  that,  although  the 
actors  are  really  just  dolls,  they  have 
been  made  to  act  in  as  finished  a  way 
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as  many  a  human  actor.  This  not  only 
means  that  the  dolls  move  their  arms, 
legs,  and  heads  with  the  graceful,  un- 
interrupted movements  that  an  ordinary 
person  uses — instead  of  the  jerky  mo- 
tions of  the  animated  cartoons — but 
that  they  are  also  endowed  with  facial 
expression.  They  may  r  be  made  to 
frown,  pout,  wink,  smile,  and  exhibit 
other  emotions.  Of  course,  the  means 
by  which  Air.  Moss  has  accomplished 
this  remain  a  secret  with  him,  but  'he 
does  admit  that  many  of  the  effects  are 
gained  by  the  use  of  strings,  invisible 
wires,  and  pins. 

The  action  of  "The  Dream  Doll" 
takes  place  in  a  toy  shop,  where  the 
toys  get  hold  of  an  elixir  which  brings 
them  to  life,  and  immediately  start  out 
on  the  wildest  adventures  that  can  be 
thought  or  imagined.  The  human  child 
who  visits  the  shop  tastes  the  elixir 
also,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 


her  about  the  size  of  the  doll  hero,  and 
together  they  wander  off,  encountering 
all  sorts  of  bungling,  life-size  human 
beings  on  the  way.  There  is  any 
amount  of  humor  running  through  the 
five  reels  of  the  play,  and  the  plot  is 
framed  to  interest  grown  folks,  as  the 
use  of  dolls  in  the  picture  is  calculated 
as  sufficient  to  amuse  the  children. 

Some  of  the  stupendous  difficulties 
of  performing  the  feat  may  be  imag- 
ined when  one  hears  that  the  making 
of  this  five-reel  picture  required  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  Air.  Moss  and 
his  assistants  for  six  months.  In  order 
to  have  each  action  smooth,  the  doll's 
members  had  to  be  posed,  moved  a 
fraction  of  an  inch,  and  then  posed 
again.  When  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  it  takes  some  twenty  ex- 
posures to  photograph  the  raising  of  an 
arm  in  ordinary  picture  drama,  and 
that  the  action  occupies  at  the  most  a 
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The  Doll  Actor  Makes  His  Bow 


The  director  and  two  of  his  high-priced  film  stars ;  these  tiny  actors  are  often  as  tempera- 
mental as  human  actors,  and  nearly  as  expensive. 


few  seconds  of  time,  something  of  the 
size  of  the  producer's  task  will  be  real- 
ized from  the  fact  that  to  photograph 
one  such  gesture  took  from  fifteen  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour. 

Other  hindrances,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  also  cropped  up  along  the  way 
as  the  play  progressed.  At  first  the 
director  planned  to  use  only  dolls,  so 
that  with  the  introduction  of  human 
beings  into  the  cast  the  problem  of 
making  the  human  actors  and  the  doll 
actors  move  synchronously  came  up. 

Scenery  had  to  be  made,  much  of  it 
being  put  together  with  as  much  care 
and  expense  as  would  be  devoted  to  any 


other  first-class  production.  The  dolls, 
moreover,  are  carefully  jointed,  and 
have  of  course  been  specially  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Moss,  as  have 
the  costumes. 

And  don't  think  that  the  director's 
difficulties  in  "managing  the  star"  are 
absent  with  the  puppets.  For  one  of 
these  little  doll  actors  is  as  likely  to 
have  a  temperamental  tantrum  as  a 
half-million-per-annum  star.  It  may 
be  entirely  attributable  to  the  pure 
"cussedness"  of  inanimate  things,  but 
after  a  peep  into  those  winking,  twink- 
ling, naughty  eyes  of  the  doll  actors,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  it. 


Laugh  and  the  Fans  Laugh  With  You 

WHEN  Enid  Bennett,  Paramount  star,  laughed  so  hard  that  she  dropped  a  stitch  in  the 
army  sock  she  was  knitting,  and  then  didn't  even  mind,  C.  Gardner  Sullivan,  the 
renowned  author  of  the  Ince  Studios,  felt  assured  that  this  scenario  was  the  most  successful 
bit  of  humor  that  he  had  yet  written  for  the  screen.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  has  already  scored 
some  of  the  greatest  dramatic  successes  of  the  screen,  says  he  finds  Miss  Bennett's  person- 
ality so  appealing  that  for  some  months,  at  least,  he  will  confine  his  creative  genius  to  fur- 
nishing stories  for  her  use. 


The  Girl  on  the  Cover 


Ethel  Clayton  discloses  her  secret  longings  to 
have  a  home  and   to  run  a  chicken  farm. 


By  Warren  Reed 


I SHALL  not  always  be  in  pictures 
or  on  the  stage,"  announced  Ethel 
Clayton,  leaning  back  against  the 
blue  velvet  cushions  which  made  a  vivid 
contrast  with  her  coppery  hair  and  ac- 
cented the  blue  of  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Miss  Clayton,  or  Mrs.  Kaufman,  to  be 
more  exact,  was  having  a  brief  rest- 
between  scenes. 


"I  am  planning  for  the  day  when  I 
shall  be  free  from  care  and  worry.  I 
shall  then  retire  to  a  little  farm  with 
Joe,  where  we  can  live  just  for  each 
other."  She  paused  meditatively.  "Live 
with  all  the  abandon  that  can  onlv  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  far  away  from  the 
whirl  of  things — the  humdrum  of  a  big 
city. 

Children — oh,  how  I  love 
them !  A  farm  where  they  can 
romp  around  and  live  from  the 
fat  of  the  land,  where  I  can  raise 
chickens  and  have  a  garden.  I 
want  the  freedom  of  which  no  one 
can  enjoy  in  a  city  residence  or  in 
following  a  profession.  I  can 
have  my  own  little  home  to  super- 
vise, where  I  can  do  my  own 
cooking,  mend  my  own  clothes 
and  Joe's,  and  tell  him  how  to 
sow  our  own  potatoes.  My,  but 
I  am  longing  for  those  days  V 

Meanwhile,   Joseph  Kaufman, 
director  by  vocation,  husband  by 
avocation,  had  dropped  in  and  was 
listening  approvingly.    There  is 
probably  not   another  screen 
marriage  in  which  two  people 
are  so  well  mated.  There 
is  never  a  contrary  whis- 
per, -never  a  scold,  never 
one  voice  raised  above 


With  the  prospect  of 
working  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  husband, 
after  two  long  years 
of  separate  work 
in  the  films,  Ethel 
Clayton   sees  her 
best  work  yet  to 
come  in  the  near 
future. 


The  Girl  on  the  Cover 
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another.  Ethel  and  Joe,  if  we  may  get 
intimate,  love  each  other  even  more  pri- 
vately than  publicly,  instead  of  loving 
in  public  and  quarreling  in  private. 
Xeither  are  they  in  fear  lest  the  film 
fans  should  learn  that  they  are  man  and 
wife. 

Many  admirers  of  the  "Fair  Ethel" 
write  to  ask  whether  or  not  she  is  mar- 
ried, and,  if  so,  to  whom.  To  these 
only  she  sends  a  little  note,  stating  that 
she  is  the  proud  wife  of  Joseph  Kauf- 
man, the  eminent  director,  and  she  al- 
ways incloses  a  little  home  picture  of 
herself  and  her  husband.  The  other 
letters  go  unanswered,  though  requests 
for  photographs  are  always  filled,  even 
when  it  sometimes  requires  a  delay  to 
autograph  and  mail  as  many  photo- 
graphs as  are  demanded.  Some  people 
tell  us  about  the  thousands  of  letters 
from  fans  the  different  stars  receive, 
but  our  Ethel  receives  between  five  and 
six  hundred  each  week,  and  that  is  a 
large  number.  It  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility,  with  all  of  her  other 
duties,  for  her  to  attend  to  all  of  it.  It 
is  therefore  carefully  sorted  and  sifted 
by  an  efficient  secretary. 

The  letters  which  touch  upon  her 
work — letters  written  by  sincere  admir- 
ers and  not  merely  flattery  as  a  bribe 
for  a  photograph — are  given  her,  and, 
after  reading,  are  filed  away. 

But  every  once  in  a  while,  as  Miss 
Clayton  gets  a  respite  from  her  picture 
work,  the  vision  of  a  little  white  cottage 
with  a  real  barnyard  attached  rises 
before  her  dreamy  eyes.    She  sees 
the  little  flagged  garden  walk 
leading  up  to  the  front  door 
between  a  double  row  of  nod- 


She  doesn't  look  as  if 
she  had  anything  to  wish 
for,  but  she  does.  She 
wants  time  to  write 
a   book,  to  raise  a 
family  of  babies, 
and    to    run  a 
chicken  farm. 


ding  hollyhocks,  and  a  couple  of  babies 
tumbling  about  in  the  sunshine  and  get- 
ting all  mixed  up  with  the  puppies  and 
the  family  cat. 

On  the  kitchen  window  sill  stand  the 
jars  of  bright  red  jelly  which  she  has 
made  herself ;  for  all  her  intimate  asso- 
ciates, Joe  Kaufman  more  loudly  than 
the  rest,  pronounce  her  as  good  a  cook 
as  the  "Queen  of  Hearts  who  made 
some  tarts  all  on  a  summer's  day." 
Only  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  Knave 
of  Hearts  in  Ethel's  household  to  ''steal 
them  right  away,"  because  she  is  going 
to  have  her  house  systematized.  Every- 
thing is  going  to  move  like  clockwork, 
for  she  believes  that  order  is  one  of  the 
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The  Girl  on  the  Cover 


Ethel  Clayton  autographs  every  photograph  that 
goes  out,  even  though  that's  a  good  many 
sometimes. 


essential  and  basic  laws  of  happy  fam- 
ily life. 

When  there  is  quite  a  wait  between 
scenes,  and  Miss  Clayton  gets  to  think- 
ing really  hard  about  the  three-hundred- 
and-sixty-five-days-a-year  picnic  she  is 
going  to  have  keeping  house  on  her 
model  plan,  she  sees  herself  doffing  her 
pink  gingham  apron  when  the  day's 
work  is  done  and  gathering  her  little 
family  around  the  fireplace  for  the  eve- 
ning hour.  And  then  there  is  the  slow 
"fade-out"  as  she  goes  back  to  the  ''set." 

Both  Miss  Clayton  and  Mr.  Kaufman 
were  on  the  stage  together  several  sea- 
sons ago,  and  it  was  then  that  they  first 
became  interested  in  each  other.  Leav- 
ing the  stage,  where  she  had  appeared 
in  such  well-known  productions  as  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Country 
Boy,"  "The  Chorus  Lady,"  and  "The 
Traveling  Salesman,"  Miss  Clayton 
joined  the  Lubin  Company,  where  she 
was  featured  in  no  less  than  sixteen 
big  pictures  in  three  years.  At  the 
Lubin  Studio  she  was  cast  to  appear 
in  pictures  with  Joseph  Kaufman. 
First,  he  was  her  leading  man;  later, 


her  director.  Their  joint  film  work  be- 
gan to  command  attention,  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  other  grew,  and 
finally — well,  everybody  told  them  it 
wouldn't  last,  but  they  have  now  been 
happily  married  four  years.  And  they 
are  a  living  example  of  what  their 
friends  predicted  positively  could  not 
happen — happiness  for  more  than  one 
year! 

After  coming  to  New  York  and  en- 
gaging with  separate  film  concerns  and 
working  away  from  each  other — that  is, 
at  different  studios — for  two  years,  they 
will  be  brought  together  again  under 
the  Paramount  banner  June  ist.  It  will 
be  an  ideal  combination,  "Ethel  Clayton, 
directed  by  Joseph  Kaufman."  It  will 
be  great  news  to  her  vast  -  army  of 
friends  and  followers,  and  the  just  re- 
ward of  those  who  persevere,  hot  al- 
lowing the  little  reverses  of  the  day  to 
prevent  them  from  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Here  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  achieving  big  things  together, 
for  Miss  Clayton  will  be  given  vehicles 
properly  adapted  to  her -talents.  She  is 
to  assist  in  selecting  her  -scenarios. 


She  was  a  home  body,  was  Ethel  Clayton, 
first  and  foremost,  long  before  she  became  a 
screen  favorite. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufman  expect  to 
leave  in  April  for  a  two-month  vacation 
to  Japan.  When  asked  the  nature  of 
her  visit,  Miss  Clayton  replied :  "Rest, 
recreation,  and  'riting.''  For  she  pro- 
poses to  write  a  book  to  be  called 
"Home  Philosophy,"  which,  she  says,  is 
the  most  vivid  subject  of  the  day  next 
to  that  of  the  war. 

"There  will  be  a  chapter  in  it,"  she 
said,  "on  the  philosophy  of  washing 
dishes — without  making  a  mess  or  get- 
ting mad.  There  will  be  a  chapter  de- 
voted to  making  beds  without  moun- 
tains or  valleys.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  several  chapters  about  good  health 
and  air.  The  woman  who  fills  her  home 
with  knicknacks  will  receive  a  gentle 
chiding ;  and  the  man  who  litters  the 
house  with  tobacco  ashes  will  receive  a 
mild  scolding.  . 

"The  man  who  never  stays  at  home 
evenings  will  get  what  he  deserves,  and 
the  woman  gadder  will  get  hers,  too. 
The  dear  home-body  woman  will  re- 
ceive full  credit.  The  man  who  works 
and  thinks  and  lives  for  his  home  will 
be  remembered." 

At  this  juncture  Husband  Joe  inter- 
rupted to  add :    "And  it  will  contain 


Miss  Clayton  looks  forward  to  reading  and 
selecting  scenarios  shortly  with  her  hus- 
band and  director,  Joseph  Kaufman. 


5 


She  wants  to  exchange  this  dainty  dressing 
room  for  a  nursery  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  little  white  farm  house. 


'How  to  Run  Your  Furnace,'  three 
chapters.  I'll  attend  to  that.  'How  to 
Keep  on  Good  Terms  with  the  Janitor,' 
five  chapters.  This  is  an  important 
matter  and  will  require  a  lot  of 
thought." 

"But  there  won't  be  any  janitor," 
Mrs.  Kaufman  broke  in  reproachfully, 
"except  yourself.  You  see,  in  the  ideal 
home,  the  husband  comes  in  for  a  little 
of  this  systematizing  as  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  husbands  had  more  to  do 
with  the  running  of  the  home  they 
would  be  in  it  more."  And  here  Joe 
heaved  an  enormous  sigh,  which 
sounded  more  like  contentment  -  than 
anything  else,  while  his  wife  went  on  to 
explain  the  new  book  on  homemaking 
and  husband-remaking. 
.  "But  there  are  lots  of  ways  in  which 
modern  •  improvements  have  entirely 
changed  the  mode  of  housekeeping, 
even  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact, 
with  the  entrance  of  the  country  into 
the  war,  we  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  household  economy  that  will  revolu- 
tionize things,  not  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  but  'for  keeps.'  And  all 
these  things  I  am  going  to  treat  of  in  my 
'riting,"  she  concluded. 


ALL  THE  WORLD'S  HIS  STUDIO 


HE  white-clad  knight  of  the  clicking  camera  standing  in  front  of  the  temple  in  Nikko, 


1  Japan,  is  Herford  T.  Cowling,  camera  man  for  Burton  Holmes,  of  travelogue  fame. 
Though  Mr.  Cowling  had  been  head  cinematographer  for  the  United  States  reclamation 
service  for  several  years,  and  had  accompanied  Man-  Roberts  Rinehart  on  some  of  her  expe- 
ditions, he  had  never,  never  been  abroad  until  he  joined  Holmes  a  year  ago.  Just  to  break 
him  in  easily,  that  professional  traveler  took  him  on  his  first  summer's  jaunt  through  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Australia,,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  At  that  rate,  it 
won't  take  him  many  years  to  work  out  all  the  available  territory. 


Applause  by  Mail 


How  the  film  artist  regards 
the  fan's  missive  of  admiration. 

By  Louise  Williams 

THE  theater  resounds  with  a 
storm  applause  as  the  hero 
on  the  screen,  having  rescued 
the  lady  from  the  burning  building, 
clasps  her  in  his  arms  for  the  final 
kiss  before  the  fade-out.  Perhaps, 
just  before  the  picture  ends,  the  lead- 
ing players  appear  on  the  screen  to 
smile  as  thoueh  in  recognition  of 
the  audi-  ^ 
e  n  c  e  '  s  ^ 
a  p  p  r  e  - 

ciation.  ^ 
But  when  the    *  f 
actors  really  did  ^ 
that  scene  in  the 


When  Corrine  Griffith 
comes  downstairs  in 
the  morning,  such  a 
pile  of  letters  from 
admirers  awaits  her, 
that  it's  a  wonder  she 
ever  gets  to  breakfast 
on  time. 
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Applause  by  Mail 


studio  there  was  no  audience  beside 
the  director,  camera  man,  and  perhaps 
an  electrician  or  two.  The  applause, 
save  for  an  occasional  significant  nod 
from  the  director,  had  to  be  imagined. 
There  would  be  meager  encourage- 


Sometimes  the  letter  comes  from  a  Utile  girl 
.  as  far  away  as  South  Africa,  who  had  seen 
-and  admired  a  star  in  some  production  that 
came  out  here  years  ago.     Virginia  Pearson 
is  trying  to  recall  an  incident  in  an  old  play, 
referred  to  in  her  mail. 

ment  for  the  film  players  were  it  not 
for  the  immense  amount  of  "fan  mail" 
that  each  day  covers  the  desk  of  every 
big  actor  and  actress  in  the  film  world. 
Perhaps,  in  a  way,  this  is  even  more 
sincere  applause  than  that  given  in  the 
theater  to  the  star  of  the  legitimate 
stage.  For,  after  all,  it  is  easier  to 
flatten  your  hands  against  each  other 
once  or  twice  and  make  a  noise  than 
it  is  to  sit  down  and  write  your  praises 
on  paper  and  remember  to  mail  it  to  the 
right  studio.  At  any  rate,  the  film  star 
may  find  consolation  in  a  wider  audi- 
ence, for  letters  come  to  the  -  different 
actors  and  actresses  from  all  over  the 
world — from  the  interior  of  China  to 
a  trading  post  far  north  in  Alaska. 

Yet  this  applause  finds  different  wel- 
comes in  different  quarters,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  stars  all  admit  its  value. 

Corinne  Griffith  believes  emphatically 
in  the  i-alue  of  receiving  letters  and  of 


answering  them.  "Anything  that  fos- 
ters the  personal  relation  of  the  actor 
to  the  men  and  Avomen  and  children 
that  make  up  the  audience  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  That  is  just  what  this 
sort  of  admiration  and  criticism  does 
for  the  screen  actor,  which  the  actor 
on  the  legitimate  stage  gets  direct  from 
the  audience.  It  is  a  personal  tie  that 
helps  mightily  in  the  long  and  often 
discouraging  days  in  the  picture  studio." 

Bessie  Love  regards  this  keeping  up 
of  the  personal  relationship  as  a  definite 
part  of  her  film  work.  "I  want  people 
to  love  me,"  she  said,  with  that  engag- 
ing frankness  of  hers.  "I  love -them. 
If  I  did  not  I  should  not  be  in  this 
work,  for  screen  acting  is  largely  a  labor 
of  love  for  the  lonely  hearts — and  the 
glad  hearts,  too — in  the  audience." 

•Francis  X.  Bushman  long  ago  went 
on  record  as  one  of  the  busiest  letter 
writers  in  filmdom.  He  answers  all  his 
mail,  and  does  it  as  promptly  as  he  can, 
although  this  sometimes  means  that  sev- 
eral months  elapse  between  the  time  the 
letters  reach  Bushman  and  the  time  he 
sees  them.    He  believes  that  these  let- 


Vivian  Martin  acknowledges  some  of  her  ap- 
plause by  mail  while  waiting  between  sets. 

ters  are  the  sincerest  form  of  applause, 
and  that  it  is  only  courtesy  to  answer 
them. 

"They're  a  source  of  help  to  me,  too," 


Applause 


by  Mail 


he  declared,  when  questioned  regarding 
his  sentiments  toward  the  mail  bag, 
"for  these  people  write  and  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  my  work,  and  of  me.  Xot 
infrequently  they  give  me  material  for 
scenarios — bits  of  family  history,  or  old 
romances  that  they  think  would  film 
well.  And  some  of  this  material  is 
really  available  and  later  appears  in  one 
form  or  another  on  the  screen.  These 
letters  also  help  me  by  informing  me 
every  once  in  a  while  of  some  benefit 
that  one  of  my  pictures  has  been  to 
some  one.  Once  a  mother  wrote  to  tell 
me  how  'Pennington's  Choice'  inspired 
her  son  with  a  desire  to  become  a  boxer, 
and  made  him  drop  'the  gang.'  An- 
other letter  came  from  a  young  girl 
who  decided  that  if  she  had  to 
work  day  and  night  on  a  picture, 
as  I'd  written  her  that  I  did,  she 
ought  not  to  mind  getting  a  job  and 
helping  her  widowed  mother  to  pay 
bills.  That's  why  I  answer  even  the 
smallest  note — so  that  I  won't  miss  even 
one  of  these  chances  to  help  somebody." 
Mr.  Bushman  has  been  forced  to  re- 


Margaerite  Clark,  one  of  the  most  popular  stars 
in  filmland,  keeps  a  careful  record  of  her  cor- 
respondence, which  is  just  about  as  long  as 
Marguerite  is  short. 


sort  to  the  typewriter  instead  of  the 
pen  as  a  medium  of  expression,  since 
his  list  of  correspondents  numbers 
something  over  seven  thousand,  but  by 


seizing  every  possible  moment  he  man- 
ages to  keep  up  with  his  mail  as  a  gen 
eral  rule. 

Convincing  as  his  arguments  are,  they 
are  perhaps  no  more  so  than  those  of 
Bryant  Washburn,  who  leads  the  op- 
position. 

"I  don't  believe  in  answering  letters. " 


Autographing  and  mailing  out  photographs  is  a 
considerable  part  of  the  star's  vocation.  Here 
is  Bessie  Love  going  at  it  most  systematically. 


declares  the  wearer  of  ''Skinner's  Dress 
Suit,"  "and  that's  not  because  I  don't 
appreciate  getting  them,  because  I  do. 
I'm  only  too  glad  to  know  what  people 
think  of  my  work,  and  I  do  feel  that 
the  letters  from  the  fans  are  a  sort 
of  crystallized  applause.  Certainly  I'm 
glad  to  get  them.  But  I  don't  believe 
that  fans  expect  replies.  I  think  they 
know  that  I'm  too  busy  to  write  letters. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  my  pictures 
speak  far  louder  than  words  can,  and 
that  if  I  work  from  nine  to  five  at  my 
studio,  it's  a  more  effective  day's  work 
than  it  would  be  if  I  spent  part  of  it  at 
my  desk,  telling  people  that  I'm  married 
and  that  I  haven't  any  favorite  color. 
Once  in  a  while  I  receive  an  especially 
good  letter,  and  in  that  case  either  Mrs. 
Washburn  or  I  reply  to  it.  But  as  a 
rule  ' my  mail,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  from  personal  friends  or  busi- 
ness correspondence,  goes  into  the 
wastebasket. 


t 


MY  advice  to  any  girl  wishing 
to  become  a  motion-picture 
actress  is — first  get  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  testifying  that  you 
are  physically  fit.  For  the  first  requi- 
site for  acting  in  the  movies,  accord- 
ing to  my  notion  of  things,  is  supreme 
health.  You  may  think  you  have  a 
cast-iron  constitution,  you  may  be 
able  to  dodge  the  doctor,  the  dentist, 
and  the  undertaker  for  years,  but  go 
into  pictures,  and  you  are  likely7  to 
call'  for  all  three  of  them  in  rapid 
succession,  with  a  coroner 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Go   into    a   gymnasium  and 
train  yourself  into  shape ;  get 
over  the  first  soreness  that  ex- 
ertion always  means  to  the  per- 
son with  untrained  muscles,  and 
work  till  they  are  as 
hard  as   steel,  with 
never  an  ounce  of  su- 
perfluous fat.     Out-      Study  the  mo- 

of-door    exercise    is      t}on  °f  y°ur 
,  ......        hands — they 

better,  provided  it  is      are  eloquent  if 

stiff     enough  ,     and      used  properly. 
regular  as  clockwork, 
but  for  most  people  in  the  city  a 
'"gym"  is  more  accessible. 

From  the  time  of  my  first  serial, 
"The  Perils  of  Pauline,"  I  have  been 
in  training.  Incidentally,  I  like  act- 
ing in  serials  better  than  I  do  in  fea- 
tures, although  a  feature,  if  a  good, 
snappy  one,  varies  the  strenuous 
work  I  do  in  serials.  For  a  long 
time  I  took  regular  lessons  under  a 
competent  instructor,  hardening  my 
muscles  by  the  use  of  dumb-bells, 
Indian  clubs,  pulley  machines,  and 
rowing  machines.  Now  I  find  that 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  half  hour  daily 
keeps  me  in  good  trim,  my  muscles 
hard,  and  makes  me  fit  for  the  day's 
work. 

My  second  word  of  advice  to  the 
aspirant  to  movie  fame  is  study. 
Study,  study,  study !  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize this  part  of  your  training. 
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appearance,   voice,   coloring,  manner- 
isms, and  other  things  that  attract  and 
please  the  spectator.  If  one  of  these 
fails,  there  are  still  the  other 
means  of  attracting.  The 
actor  on  the  screen 
has  none  of  these 
things  to  help 
create  the 
impres- 


Study  y 

self,  your  good 
points   and  bad 
points  of  face  and  fig- 
ure.    Study   other  peo- 
ple, particularly  how  they 
register  emotions.    Study  the 
work  of  other,  film  actors,  and 
in  addition  study  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  screen  work. 

It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  per- 
sons who  don't  know  anything  about 
it  repeat  the  hackneyed  phrase :  ''Mo- 
tion pictures  have  unlimited  possibil- 
ities."   If  that  is  true,  they  also  have 
unlimited  handicaps  as  well,  and  it  is 
these  that  the  girl  who  wants  to  be  a 
success  in  picture  work  must  consider. 

The  actor  on  the  legitimate  stage  has 


A  star  should  combine  the  dramatic  ability 
with   the  capacity  for  getting 
around  and  doing  stunts. 
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sion  he  is  after.  He  has  only  himself 
as  he  really  is — and  the  camera  is  a 
startling  revealer  of  physical  defects — 
in  addition  to  whatever  personality  or 
magnetism  he  has  to  help  him  in  put- 
ting across  what  he  really  wants  to  get 
over  to  his  audience. 

For  this  reason  it  is  my  claim  that 
the  actor  of*  the  screen  must  be  more 
of  an  artist  than  the  actor  on 
the    legitimate    stage.  For 
when  the  latter  appears  in  an 
ordinary  performance,  if  he 
does  poorly  he  can 
remedy  his  acting  an- 
other time  by  profit- 
ing by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  newspa- 
per  critics,   and  he 
can  have  the  benefit 
of  the  constant  ad- 
vice of  a  good  stage 
director. 

When  an  actor  ap- 
pears on  the  screen, 
or,  rather,  when  his 
picture  is  taken  and 
thrown  on  the  screen, 
it  is  immutable.  And 
so  it  remains,  as  long 
as  the  picture  is 
shown.  The  impres- 
sion he  has  made  as 
an  actor  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, but  no  matter 
how  much  he  him- 
self can  see  his  own  mistakes  in  the 
picture,  he  cannot  change  it. 

When  I  began  my  screen  work  most 
of  the  directors  had  the  idea  that  it 
was  action  that  carried  pictures,  instead 
of  acting.  Dramatic  ability  did  not 
count  for  so  much  as  the  ability  to  move 
around  and  do  stunts.  To-day  there 
has  to  be  a  combination  of  both.  You 
have  to  act,  you  must  have  personality 
to  get  the  situations  over,  and  then,  if 
you  have  the  ability  to  do  stunts,  to  put 


"You  must  be  able,  on  the 
slightest  pretext,    to  throw 
yourself  into  the  situation  and 
live  all  kinds  of  parts." 


up  a  good  fight  and  stand  the  game,  you 
will  get  over. 

By  study  I  don't  mean  so  much  that 
you  should  go  to  dramatic  school,  al- 
though this  helps  mightily,  as  it  gives 
you  an  idea  of  how  to  express  emotions, 
and  trains  you  to  bring  certain  facial 
muscles  into  play  when  the  director  tells 
you  to  register  sadness,  gladness,  mad- 
ness, or  badness — but  I 
mean  study  yourself  dili- 
gently before  a  mirror  .at 
least  one  hour  a  day.  Don't 
get  up  in  front  of  the  mir- 
ror and  think  how  nice  you 
are,  how  pretty  you  are,  but 
look  at  yourself  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the 
most  critical  direc- 
tor and  the  most 
crabbed  individual 
in  the  audience.  Go 
to  the  motion  pic- 
tures, study  not 
only  the  picture,  but 
the  faces  of  the 
persons  in  the  audi- 
iences  around  you. 
See  whether  the 
action  of  the  ac- 
tors really  gets 
over — comes  right 
off  the  screen  and 
affects  the  audi- 
ences as  it  was 
intended  to  affect 


them. 

Then,  when  you 
are  studying  yourself  before  the  mir- 
ror, pick  out,  in  your  mind,  the  man  in 
the  audience  who  looked  the  picture  of 
gloom — who  looked  as  though  nothing 
on  earth  or  in  the  movies  pleased  him — ■ 
and  try  to  figure  to  yourself  what  you 
would  do  to  get  over  the  same  action 
as  the  girl  on  the  screen,  so  that  he 
would  be  won  by  it. 

When  you  go  at  this  work  seriously 
and  critically  you  will  get  your  first  idea 
of  how  discouraging  it  is,  and  how  dif- 
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ficult  it  is  to  be  an  actress.  Most  girls 
think  it  is  just  a  mere  matter  of  look- 
ing pretty,  wearing  nice  clothes,  and 
walking  into  the  hero's  arms. 

"When  you  start  to  study  before  the 
mirror  you  will  find  that  your  hands 
and  your  feet  loom  larger  and  bulk  big- 
ger than  you  ever  thought  they  would, 
could,  or  did.  What  to  do  with  the 
hands  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of 
the  motion-picture  actress.  So  many 
times  they  hang  down  like  knobs  at  the 
end  of  two  dead  sticks — your  arms, 
You  try  to  move  them  naturally  and 
gracefully,  and  you  are  conscious  of  the 
desire  to  do  so,  but  you  move  them 
awTkwardly  and  uncertainly.  Study  the 
motion  of  your  hands.  They  are  elo- 
quent if  used  properly.  Watch  ho v 
actresses  on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen 
use  their  hands,  and,  while  not  affect- 
ing their  mannerisms,  try  to  use  your 
own  hands  in  a  graceful  and  natural 
manner. 

Few  girls  know  how  to  walk  grace- 
fully. They  lumber  along,  and  the 
camera  reveals  all  defects  along  this 
line.  No  matter  what  natural  ability 
for  acting  a  girl  may  have,  if  she  can- 
not walk  across  a  stage  gracefully,  if 
she  is  clumsy,  she  must 
overcome  these  defects  be- 
fore she  can  hope  to  attain 
to  the  heights  of  stardom. 
Here  again  the  girl  should 
put  herself  through  a  rigid 
training  before  she  goes  into 
acting  or  into  the  motion- 
picture  game,  and  this  train- 
ing will  stand  her  in  good 
stead.  The  most 
graceful  animals 
in  the  world 


Pearl   White    is  a 
glowing  example  of 
her  own  rules  for 
health,  which  include 
riding,  swimming, 
plenty  of  gymna- 
sium exercise,  and 
a  well-regulated, 
rather  scanty  diet. 


are  the  tigers.  They  have  forms  of 
well-muscled  sleekness,  and  they  move 
with  ease  and  grace.  These  animals 
have  healthy  bodies  because  they  do  not 
stuff  themselves  with  dainties ;  they  eat 
only  when  they  are  hungry,  and  they 
have  to  scramble  so  hard  for  what  they 
do  eat  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them 
to  acquire  layers  of  useless  fat.  If  the 
average  girl  would  eat  less  and  take 
plenty  of  healthy  'outdoor  exercise, 
there  would  be  more  opportunity  for 
her  in  the  motion-picture  game  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time. 

To  become  a  really  good  actress,  you 
must  always  act  a  part  except  when  you 
are  really  acting.  In  other  words,  you 
must  put  yourself  into  all  kinds  of  situ- 
ations and  roles,  and  be  forever  consid- 
ering the  possibilities  of  characteriza- 
tions you  will  or  might  be  called  upon 
to  play.  Then,  when  you  go  before  the 
camera  you  are  not  taking  the  part  of 
the  character  ;  vou  are  that  person  her- 
self. 

My  first  two  precepts  to  the  budding 
star  would  be — become  healthy  and  be- 
come graceful. 

The  third  precept  is — become  a  good 
soldier.  *  The  director  is  your  com- 
manding of- 
f  i  c  e  r  .  He 
gives  orders 
you  are  sup- 
posed  to 
obey  to  the 
best  of  your 
ability.  If  he 
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muggi- 


is  a  good  director,  he  will  try  to  bring 
out  whatever  latent  possibilities  there 
are  in  you.  He  will  give  you  the  sce- 
nario to  study,  will  let  you  put  yourself 
in  the  role  of  the  character  you  are 
playing,  and  will  let  you  show  him  how 
you  think  it  should  be  put 
over.  If  his  trained  eye 
sees  that  it  is  not  going 
to  register  on  the 
screen,  he  will  coach 
you,  telling  you 
what  you  must  do1 
until  you  are  per- 
fect. Here  is  where 
good  health  comes 
in.  It  is  sometimes 
trying  to  work  in  a 
hot  studio  on  a  swel- 
tering summer  day, 
when  there  is  a 
ness  in  the  atmosphere 
that  saps  your  strength  and 
you  have  to  work  under  hot 
electric  lights.  If  you  are  not 
healthy  your  temper  gets  worn 
to  a  frazzle,  you  think  the  di- 
rector captious,  you  think  your  fellow 
players  a  bunch  of  dubs.  You  want  to 
be  any  place  but  the  place  where  you 
are  after  you  have  rehearsed  the  same 
scene  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the 
director  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
it  is  done. 

If  you  have  good  health  and  strength, 
you  are  more  easily  able  to  keep  your 
temper,  figuring  that  it  is  all  in  a  day's 
work.  If  you  lack  this  essential  you 
become  nervous  and  go  to  pieces.  The 
result  is  that,  when  the  director  casts 
for  another  picture,  he  remembers  you 
all  right — but  he  remembers  to  leave 
you  out  in  the  cold. 

You  may  think  that  you  have  beau- 
tiful neck  and  shoulders,  and  want  to 
show  them,  but  it  is  best  to  consider 
and  study  how  to  show  them  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  instead  of  showing  your  neck 
as"  a  swan  would  show  its  neck.  I  knew 
one  girl,  a  local  beauty,  who  had  been 


Being  physically  fit 
is  necessary  for  the 
nervous    strain  of 
an  exacting  part. 


told  by  her  many  friends  that  her  neck 
was  beautiful  and  graceful.  When  she 
got  into  the  pictures  she  spoiled  the 
first  production  she  was  in  by  the  way 
she  maneuvered  her  neck.  Another  girl 
I  knew  was  supposed  to  take  the  part 
of  the  vampire.  She  believed 
that  she  could  play  this 
part  best  by  drawing 
her  head  down  and 
shoving  her  shoul- 
ders upward.  She 
looked  deformed 
on  the  screen.  And 
this  posture  was 
taken  against  the 
protest  of  the  di- 
rector. The  girl 
got  by"  with  it  be- 
cause she  was  .  sup- 
posed to  be  an  actress  of 
some  ability,  but  she  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  as  lack- 


ing a  neck. 


From  dubdom  to  stardom 
is,  in  most  instances,  a  long, 
long  journey.  You  will  find 
your  best  helps  on  the  way  to  be  your 
own  critical  eye,  the  critical  eye  of  a 
friendly  director,  the  mirror  before 
which  you  must  register  and  keep  on 
registering  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  emotions,  and  a  good  constitution. 
You  must  be  able  to  "emote"  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  You  must  be  able  to 
throw  yourself  into  any  situation,  con- 
ceive you  are  the  victim  of  any  kind  of 
circumstances,  and  live  all  kinds  of 
parts. 

If  you  don't  know  how  to  ride  horse- 
back or  swim,  you  should  learn  at  once, 
for  in  these  days  there  is  not  so  much 
doubling — the  substituting  of  a  trained 
athlete  for  the  principal — as  there  for- 
merly was  in  motion  pictures.  Nowa- 
days the  lead  plays  the  part  right 
straight  through.  Boxing  lessons  will 
help  you,  particularly  if  you  are  going 
in  for  serial  work.  Even  if  you  are 
not,  they  will  help  keep  you  in  trim. 


For  Publicity 

What  won't  they  do  to  keep  in  the  spotlight? 

k '^•-•v    By  J.  B.  Waye 


HAIR-RAISING  stunts  are 
performed  every  day  by 
picture    folk    for  that 
much-desired    reward — a  press 
notice. 

The  look  of  terror  on  the  face 
of  Owen  Moore,  above  on  the 
opposite  page,  might  well  have 
been  real.  He  was  hanging  from 
the  Harlem  River  Bridge,  in 
New  York  City,  at  a  height  that 
was  really  perilous. 

Virginia  Pearson,  below, 
smiled  as  she  posed  with  the 
elephant.  "But  please  don't  tickle 
his  toes,"  she  begged  the  zoo 
keeper. 

Fancy  yourself  leaning  from 
the  top  of  a  skyscraper  when  you 
look  at  the  picture  above,  and 
see  Pearl  White  at  work  paint- 
ing a  sign  while  swinging  high 
in  mid-air.  The  sign  was  to 
stimulate  recruiting.    It  also  ad- 


vertised  Pearl.  Below  her, 
"Doug"  is  up  to  one  of  his  stunts 
for  the  very  same  reason.  What 
other  object  could  he  have  for 
climbing  a  flagpole?  And  you. 
observe  that  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  photographer  was  on  hand. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  as  a  per- 
former of  thrilling  athletic  feats 
that  almost  equals  her  fame  as 
a  dancer.  Above  you  may  ob- 
serve her  attracting  attention  by 
climbing  down  the  side  of  a 
house  on  a  narrow  rope  ladder. 

Sym  N.  de  Conde,  not  being 
an  electrician,  could  hardly  have 
climbed  out  onto  the  sign  of  the 
Century  Theater,  New  York 
City,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  do  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, which  might  be  the  means 
of  spreading  his  name  and  fame. 


AT  irregular  but  frequent  intervals  of  late  we  have 
heard  howls  of  anguish  from  certain  film  magnates 
who  claim  that  the  motion-picture  industry  is  going 
to  the  dogs,  followed  by  whoops  of  joy  from  other  manu- 
facturers who  criticize  their  opponents'  business  judgment 
and  exclaim  that  the  business  is  healthy  and  is  running 
speedily  along  a  straight,  though  perhaps  a  bumpy,  road. 
This  verbal  sparring  is  interesting,  but  when  one  examines  it  and  gets  down  to 
facts,  what  is  the  reason  for  it?  The  motion-picture  industry  is  not  in  bad  con- 
dition, for  its  two  important  features,  supply  and  demand,  which  are  the  pillars 
that  keep  any  industry  going,  are  very  sound  and  are  not  likely  to  experience  any 
sudden  changes. 

The  common  question, What  effect  will  the  war  have  upon  the  business?" 
is  best  answered  by  pointing  to  France  and  England.  People  in  those  two  coun- 
tries are  even  more  anxious  to  see  pictures  now  than  they  ever  were,  because  they 
must  have  relaxation,  and  motion  pictures  represent  the  only  form  of  good  enter- 
tainment which  they  can  and  are  willing  to  afford.  As  no  more  pictures  are  being 
made  abroad,  American  films  never  before  brought  such  high  figures  as  those 
for  which  they  are  selling  to-day.  So  long  as  the  producing  end  here  is  able  to 
manufacture  the  supply,  the  industry  is  in  no  danger.  The  demand  exists  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  There  is  considerable  chaos  within  the  business,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail — mere  clerical  work.  Some  of  the  manuf ac7 
turers'  organizations  have  a  cold  and  think  that  the  whole  business  has  pneumonia. 

ONE  of  the  biggest  announcements  of  recent  days  is 
that  of  Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Empey's  signing  a 
contract  to  appear  in  a  special  feature  to  be  called 
"Over  the  Top."  The  story  of  this  man,  and  the  book 
which  he  wrote  upon  returning  from  the  trenches  in  France; 
has  been  one  of  the  year's  sensations.  Empey  is  an  Amer- 
ican who  volunteered  for  service  with  the  British  expe- 
ditionary forces  in  France  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Upon  his  return, 
after  eighteen  months  in  the  trenches,  he  lectured  here,  collecting  large  sums  for 
organizations  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  abroad.  He  received  a  num- 
ber of  vaudeville  and  stage  offers,  but  as  he  put  it,  he  "had  no  desire  to  make 
a  show  of  the  sufferings  which  the  American  soldiers  and  their  allies  are  under- 
going in  the  cause  of  civilization." 


Business 
is 

Sound 
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He  consented  to  appear  in  pictures  in  the  hope  that  a  picture  correctly  pro- 
duced might  help  to  further  awaken  America  to  a  full  realization  of  the  situa- 
tion abroad.  Empey's  motives  are  patriotic,  and,  after  being  shown  how  he  could 
serve  the  cause  by  appearing  on  the  screen,  he  readily  consented  to  do  so.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  executives  in  Washington  and  the  military  and 
naval  officials  to  realize  the  strength  of  the  motion  picture,  but  they  see  it  now 
and  count  it  as  their  most  valuable  aid.  The  missions  intrusted  to  ambassadors 
scarcely  equal  the  achievements  which  the  motion  pictures  are  now  expected  to 
accomplish  for  the  government. 

Pictures  of  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Empey  will  appear  are 
circulated  constantly  in  foreign  countries  which  need  to  be  convinced  that  America 
is  in  this  war  to  see  it  to  a  finish.  President  Wilson  said  that  the  motion  picture 
would  have  been  of  more  use  in  Russia  than  a  hundred  thousand  troops.  Once 
the  newspaper  was  supreme,  but  now  the  film  is  the  purveyor  of  official  an- 
nouncements and  public  sentiment ;  it  talks  in  a  language  that  every  one  can 
understand. 

MAXY  good  pictures  are  being  made,  but  the  number 
of  these,  compared  to  the  total  number  produced, 
shows  a  percentage  of  good  ones  much  too  small. 
Fewer  pictures  would  mean  better  pictures,  and  better  pic- 
tures would  run  long  enough  in  theaters  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  fewer  pictures  to  meet  the  demand.  But  how  is 
a  manufacturer  to  determine  what  kind  of  pictures  he  ought 
to  make  ?  In  other  words,  how  is  he  to  know  what  the  theater  patrons  want  ? 
He  obtains  some  small  idea  from  his  record  of  bookings,  but  this  is  a  haphazard 
method  at  best.    The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  public. 

If  the  people  will  write  or  tell  the  theater  manager  what  kind  of  pictures 
they  would  like  to  see,  or  what  pictures  they  have  seen  and  liked,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  gauge  the  desires  of  his  patrons.  Audiences  are  pretty  much  alike, 
whether  they  see  pictures  regularly  in  Sioux  Falls  or  attend  the  weekly  exhibition 
in  the  picture  theater  in  Harrison,  Maine ;  and  in  time,  from  the  reports  from 
exhibitors,  the  manufacturer  will  know  the  types  of  pictures  which  are  most  in 
favor.  Keeping  the  manager  of  your  local  theater  in  touch  with  your  picture 
appetite  will  insure  you  from  being  bored  by  a  picture  which  to  you  is  flat,  or 
one  that  you  find  offensive,  and  your  reports  will  furnish  a  guide  to  the  pro- 
ducer whose  thought  in  making  a  picture  is  that  it  be  to  your  liking. 

AXEW  YORK  magazine  recently  printed  some  star- 
tling information  in  an  article  pertaining  to  the 
opening  of  the  Rivoli  Theater,  Broadway's  newest 
playhouse,  devoted  to  motion  pictures.  It  quoted  the  aggre- 
gate rentals  of  the  Rialto,  Strand,  and  Rivoli  Theaters  as 
approximating  $45,000,  $128,000,  and  $34,000  respectively, 
a  sum  total  of  $208,000.  When  we  consider  that  three 
motion-picture  theaters  located  within  a  stretch  of  seven  blocks  in  the  greatest 
theatrical  district  in  the  world  can  afford  to  pay  this  enormous  amount  for  ground 
space,  wre  gasp  for  breath. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  only  places  in  which  pictures  were  shown  were 
old  store  buildings,  tents,  and  vaudeville  theaters,  where  they  filled  obscure  places 
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on  the  programs.  At  that  time,  when  a  man  was  inspired  to  become  an  exhibitor 
of  motion  pictures,  he  usually  had  the  front  of  a  store  broken  in,  covered  the 
foyer  with  tin  and  lithographs,  and  called  it  a  theater.  Even  now,  in  hamlets 
and  in  mining  towns,  this  method  is  followed ;  but  as  a  feature  of  city  life  this 
grizzled  old  specimen  is  all  but  extinct. 

The  opening  of  the  Rivoli  carries  a  great  deal  of  significance  both  in  motion- 
picture  and  financial  circles.  That  the  theatergoing  public  of  Xew  York  wel- 
comes this  big  house  of  2,360  seating  capacity,  when  the  playhouses  are  literally 
begging  for  patronage,  is  surprising.  Over  twenty  so-called  legitimate  theaters 
grace  the  half-rate  list  regularly,  while  the  Strand,  Rialto,  and  Rivoli,  right  in 
their  neighborhood,  are  packed  four  or  five  times  each  day.  The  motion-picture 
theater  has  long  been  considered  a  good  investment  by  bankers,  but  as  a  rule  only 
in  a  small  way.  The  opening  of  the  Rivoli,  in  the  face  of  such  strong  competi- 
tion, proves  that  the  financial  interests  are  willing  to  demonstrate' materially  their 
regard  for  the  motion-picture  business  at  a  time  when  money  is  distressingly  cau- 
tious. The  impression  which  this  evidence  will  make  on  bankers  throughout  the 
country  doubtless  will  be  great.  The  film  industry  has  stumbled  often  and  prob- 
ably will  make  other  false  steps  in  the  future.  But  through  it  all  it  maintains 
its  equilibrium  and  each  time  settles  down  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

NEARLY  every  one  who  sees  motion  pictures  is  ex- 
cited by  a  curiosity  as  to  how  they  are  made.  It 
is  natural  that  the}'  should  be.  Many  things  hap- 
pen upon  the  screen  which  are  mystifying.  Many  appar- 
ently impossible  feats  are  enacted  too  plainly  to  allow  a 
suspicion  of  trick  photography,  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
people  within  reach  of  a  studio  will  apply  for  admission 
behind  the  scenes. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  problem  in  and  around  Xew  York,  partly  because  the 
city  is  so  disinterested  in  the  happenings  within  it,  and  partly  because  most  of  the 
studios'  locations  are  not  easily  reached.  But  in  the  West,  where  the  film  colony 
ranks  with  the  Grand  Canon  as  one  of  the  sights,  the  matter  of  allowing  people 
into  the  studios  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Nearly  all  of  the  com- 
panies extended  this  courtesy  until  they  could  stand  the  strain- no  longer,  and 
them  some  of  them  excluded  visitors  entirely.  One  or  two  of  them  which  were 
more  inaccessible  continued  the  privilege,  and  a  few  charged  admission.  This 
latter  method  diminished  the  crowd  to  reasonable  numbers  for  a  while,  but  finally 
even  that  had  to  be  given  up. 

So  noAA"  those  who  visit  California,  anticipating  seeing  pictures  made  while 
there,  are  often  disappointed  and  sometimes  the}-  take  the  refusal  to  heart.  If 
they  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  disorganization  visitors  cause,  they  prob- 
ably would  not  feel  this  way  about  it.  Players  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
working  in  a  "cold"  set  where  they  must  stay  within  the  lines,  keep  the  action 
before  the  camera,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  the  spirit  of  their  parts.  Add  to  this 
the  natural  embarrassment  which  comes  from  acting  before  people,  especially 
when  they  are  laughing,  talking,  or  moving  about,  and  throw  in  for  good  measure 
the  disconcerting-  racket  made  by  the  stage  carpenters,  and  you  have  a  whole 
bag  full  of  trouble.  The  only  disturbing  element  that  can  be  eliminated  is  the 
audience,  and  the  manufacturers  are  therefore  wisely  closing  their  studios  to 
visitors. 
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IMITATION  is  the  respect  that  the  commonplace  pays 
to  the  exceptional.  It  is  pleasing  for  a  person  to  know- 
that  he  is  worthy  of  being  imitated,  but  beyond  that  it 
is  a  nuisance.  People  who  imitate  do  so  from  a  desire  to 
share  in  a  market  created  by  the  other  fellow,  and  in  their 
larceny  there  is  no  consideration  for  the  artist  whom  they 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  their  own 
production.  Stars  ought  to  have  legal  recourse  to  protect  themselves  from  those 
who  would  stamp  as  cheap  and  common  what  they  have  made  an  art.  Xo  doubt 
the  public  would  also  be  relieved  if  the  performances  of  bungling  imitators  of 
clever  favorites  were  not  forced  upon  them  from  the  screens  of  the  theaters. 

As  soon  as  Chaplin  gained  recognition  for  his  type  of  comedy  and  had 
started  on  the  road  to  reward  and  fame,  at  least  five  other  shuffling,  mustached 
duplicates,  male  and  female,  made  their  appearance  in  pictures.  These  doubles 
thinned  out  in  time  to  one  or  two.  Chaplin's  pictures  furnish  them  with  their 
lead,  and  they  struggle  along  in  an  alleged  humorous  way  in  his  wake,  reaching  the 
screens  of  theaters  which  will  not  pay  for  really  good  product  but  try  to  satisfy  the 
Chaplin  demand  of  their  patrons  with  something  "just  as  good."  Previous  to 
Fairbanks'  debut  into  pictures,  there  was  no  athletic,  smiling  American  type  on 
the  screen,  or  at  least  there  was  no  one  character  which  was  recognized  as  the 
ideal,  red-blooded  American  we  like  to  see  and  read  about.  Fairbanks  estab- 
lished a  certain  type,  and  now  several  actors  are  trying  to  help  him  supply  the 
demand  for  the  kind  of  picture  he  made  popular. 

Mary  Pickford  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  number  of  followers  on  the  screen, 
girls  whose  companies  have  them  shake  down  their  curls  and  practice  the  win- 
some smile  and  cute  mannerisms  which  are  known  as  Pickford  characteristics. 
A  certain  film-manufacturing  concern  has  a  duplicate  for  about  every  successful 
star  and  troupe  in  pictures.  They  do  not  experiment  themselves,  but  wait  until 
some  one  else  strikes  an  idea,  and  then  launch  their  parallel.  There  must  still 
be  ideas  and  types  which  have  not  yet  been  developed  for  the  screen.  Genius 
will  from  time  to  time  create  these  new  ideas  and  types,  and  then  "copy  cats"  will 
get  busy  again,  unless  the  present  order  of  things  changes. 


Stage  Stars 
and  the 
Screen 


ONE  by  one  the  celebrities  of  the  speaking  stage  have 
entered  the  realm  of  the  cinema,  until  now  there 
are  not  more  than  ten — perhaps  not  more  than  four 
or  five — actors  and  actresses  of  note  who  have  never  ap- 
peared upon  the  screen.  A  theatrical  publication  which  has 
long  maintained  that  the  motion  picture  is  a  poacher  in 
thespian  preserves,  and  which  has  taken  a  fiendish  glee  in 
censuring  the  actors  who  have  left  the  stage  for  the  film  studio,  printed  an  article 
not  very  long  ago  in  which  it  centered  imaginary  glory  about  David  AYarfield, 
Fred  Stone,  and  one  other  personage  of  the  stage  for  having  dignity  and  sense 
enough  to  keep  out  of  pictures.  The  editor  evidently  did  not  know  that  before 
his  publication  went  to  press  the  very  persons  he  was  eulogizing  for  confining 
their  talents  to  the  stage  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  members  of  the 
motion-picture  industry  and  would  probably  appear  in  pictures  as  soon  as  their 
contracts  allowed. 

The  magazine's  claim  that  celebrities  belittle  themselves  and  their  ability  by 
entering  pictures  is  wrong.    Talent  as  great  as  David  Warfield's  should  not  be 
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limited  to  the  small  scope  of  the  stage.  It  may  be  that  this  famous  actor  will 
not  be  as  effective  on  the  screen  as  he  is  behind  the  footlights.  Only  the  result 
of  the  test  will  tell.  Certainly  his  wonderful  talent  should  be  recorded  on  film 
and  made  available  to  the  people  in  the  small  towns  who  will  never  have  a  chance 
to  see  Warfield  on  the  stage.  Opera  stars,  when  first  approached  by  the  phono- 
graph companies,  thought  that  they  would  cheapen  themselves  were  they  to  have 
their  voices  recorded,  but  none  of  them  feel  so  to-day.  It  took  some  little  time 
to  get  the  stage  stars  to  look  upon  pictures  seriously,  but  they  finally  came  around 
to  the  broader  point  of  view.  The  few  now  who  have  not  yet  acted  before  the 
camera  probably  will  do  so  within  a  short  time. 

ARTHUR  BRISBANE,  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Journal,  was  quoted  once  as  saying,  at  a  gath- 
ering of  motion-picture  people:  "The  time  will 
come  when  the  motion  picture  will  be  the  greatest  factor 
in  politics,  and  then  we  newspaper  editors  will  be  back  num- 
bers and  unimportant."  Recent  political  campaigns  make 
it  seem  as  though  that  time  were  close  at  hand.  Political 
parties  urging  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  any  important  public  office  these 
days  invariably  include  the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  circulating  their  cam- 
paign propaganda. 

Mr.  Brisbane  in  his  speech  said  that  in  the  political  campaign  of  to-morrow 
we  would  view  motion  pictures  in  which  we  would  see  the  city  "boss"  eating 
beans  with  his  knife,  enjoying  the  idleness  of  autocracy,  and  riding  home  in  his 
big  limousine,  while  the  ordinary  citizens  swung  from  the  straps  of  crowded  sub- 
way trains  and  street  cars.  Possibly  the  to-morrow  of  which  he  spoke  is  the  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  political  progress,  for  the  destructive  film  argument  has 
not  as  yet  been  used.  The  constructive,  testimonial  kind,  however,  has  worked 
wonders  for  candidates. 

Pictures  have  been  made  showing  men  who  have  been  nominated  for  office 
performing  the  duties  of  their  past  positions,  at  home  with  their  families,  engaged 
in  sports;  and  the  display  of  these  films  has  been  very  effective.  During  the  few 
minutes  required  to  project  the  film  on  the  screen  people  were  shown  the  candi- 
date's appearance  of  ability,  the  honest  and  wholesomeness  of  his  pursuits,  and 
were  convinced  that  he  held  the  home  as  dear  and  sacred.  Later  on,  we  will 
probably  see  pictures  with  the  undesirable  traits  of  the  opposition  shown  in  con- 
trast. It  is  done  now  in  print,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  cannot  be 
just  as  daring  and  more  effective  in  the  use  of  the  motion  picture. 
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South  Harniss  was  like  most  any- 
sleepy  little  Cape 
Cod  town  till  the 
girl  with    go  and 
grit  came  along 
and     shook  it 
broad  awake. 
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HAT'S 
goin'  to 
become 
of  that  child?" 
was  upon  every 
lip  in  Ostable, 
from  Mrs.  Judge 
Baxter  to  the  vil- 
1  a  g  e  simpleton. 
Mary-'Gusta  her- 
self was  the  least 
concerned  of  all. 
The  death  of  her 
father —  properly 
speaking,  her 
stepfather  —  Cap- 
tain M  a  r  c  eJ 1  u  s 
Hall,  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  little 
girl,  exccot  that 
he  had  gone  to  a 

ecOh,  Crawford!" 
she  cried.  "Dear 
Crawford,  this 
is  all 
wrong*3 
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place  where  he  was  to  be  happy  forever 
and  ever,  and  that  it  was  strange  people 
should  act  so  sorrowful  about  it.  What 
interested  her  most  was  that  the  "best 
parlor"  was  to  be  opened  for  the  fu- 
neral, and  a  crowd  of  folks  coming. 
Moreover,  she  was  an  orphan  on  both 
sides  now,  and  that  lifted  her  out  of 
the  common  plane.  She  felt  something 
of  the  lonely  grandeur  of  her  estate. 

Mary-'Gusta,  the  "queer  young  one," 
as  she  was  called  in  Ostable,  was  sitting 
in  the  old  dilapidated  surrey  in  the  Hall 
barn,  playing  with  her  dolls  and  David, 
the  tortoise-shell  cat,  while  preparations 
for  the  funeral  service  were  under  way 


Mary-'Gusta  was  sitting  in  the  old  surrey, 
playing  with  her  dolls. 


at  the  house.  That  rickety  surrey  was 
her  favorite  retreat,  where  she  lived  in 
a  world  of  her  own,  and  where  she 
staged  all  her  childish  stories  and 
dramas.  At  will,  it  was  her  gypsy  tent, 
her  store,  her  prison,  or  enchanted  cas- 
tle. She  was  thinking  of  heaven  and 
picturing  the  meeting  of  her  mother 
and  Captain.  Marcellus,  when  she  was 
startled  back  to  reality  by  a  raucous 
voice  demanding  to  know  where  on 
earth  she  was.  It  was  the  cross-grained 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hobbs,  looking  for 
her. 

"Here  I  be,"  called  back  Mary- 
'Gusta.    "I'm  a-comin'." 

"I've  been  hunting  all  over  creation 
for  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Hobbs .  irascibly. 
"Come  right  along  into  the  house.  It's 
high  time  you  was  gettin'  ready  for  the 
funeral." 

The  child  noticed  that  the  house- 
keeper had  on  her  best  clothes, 

"Do  folks  dress  up  for  funerals?" 
asked  Mary-'Gusta. 

"What  a  question !"  exclaimed  the 
woman.    "The  idea !" 

"I  didn't  know.  I — I've  never  had 
one."  The  little  girl  wished  to  placate 
the  irascible  lady. 

"Mercy  sakes  !  Never  had  one  !  Just 
listen  to  the  child !"  Mrs.  Hobbs  had 
fresh  cause  for  her  annoyance. 

However,  Mary-'Gusta  was  taken  in 
hand  and  arrayed  fittingly  for  the  sol- 
emn occasion,  new  black  stockings  and 
two  black  bows  on  her  "pigtails"  being 
the  particular  symbols  of  her  grief. 
Mrs.  Hobbs  put  her  on  the  haircloth 
sofa  in  the  "back  settin'  room"  off  the 
parlor  and  warned  her  against  making 
a  move  or  daring  to  say  one  word. 

The  mourners  arrived  in  a  steady 
stream.  Among  them  were  two  f  ormer 
partners  of  the  deceased,  who  had 
driven  over  from  South-  Harniss  to  pay 
their  last  respects.  Zoeth  Hamilton  was 
a  quiet,  soft-voiced,  middle-aged  man, 
who  gave  the  impression  of  sorrow  sus- 
tained by  religion,  of  resignation  tine- 
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tured  with  sweetness ; 
Captain  Shadrach 
Gould,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  hearty,  blustery 
fellow,  whose  quick 
temper  and  peppery 
tongue  were  more  than 
offset  by  his  kindliness. 
Years  ago  they  had 
gone  into  partnership 
with  Marcellus  Hall 
and  another,  Edgar 
Farmer,  and  had  pros- 
pered until  the  fourth 
member  of  the  firm, 
Farmer,  had  absconded 
with  their  capital  and 
never  was  heard  of 
again.  At  present  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Captain 
Shadrach  kept  the  gen- 
eral store  in  South 
Harniss,  a  character- 
istic Cape  Cod  empo- 
rium which  supplied 
everything  to  the  town, 
including  credit,  and  were  highly  re- 
spected citizens. 

Mary-'Gusta  was  watching  the  as- 
sembling company  with  intent  curiosity. 
There  were  many  extra  camp  chairs  in 
the  rooms  for  the  guests,  but  she  was 
wondering  apprehensively  if  any  one 
would  take  the  "music  chair."  It  had 
been  pushed  back  in  a  corner  out  of  the 
way.  but  the  little  girl  was  held  fasci- 
nated by  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  should  one  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent seat  themselves  in  it.  Under  its  up- 
holstered seat  was  a  music  box  that 
played  the  tune  of  "The  Campbells  Are 
Coming"  when  one  sat  down.  Once  the 
mechanism  had  been  controlled  by  a 
catch  in  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
but  the  catch  had  been  broken  by  Mary- 
'Gusta  after  she  last  wound  the  music 
box.  So  at  the  present  grave  moment 
the  chair  was  ready  to  greet  its  oc- 
cupant with  its  lively  jingle.  Mary- 
'Gusta  gasped  at  her  reflections,  and 


She  supervised  the  polishing  of  their  boots. 


would  have  tried  to  do  something  to 
warn  the  folks,  only  Mrs.  Hobbs'  se- 
vere injunction  held  her  mute.  She  did 
jump  off  the  haircloth  sofa  in  her  ex- 
citement, but  the  "soothy"  undertaker 
put  her  back.  When  Mrs.  Hobbs  seated 
herself  beside  the  child,  Mary-'Gusta 
could  not  contain  herself. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Hobbs !"  she  whispered 
tremulously.    "Oh,  Mrs.  Hobbs!" 
,  "Sshh  !"  said  the  woman.    "Be  still !" 
'  "But— please,  Airs.  Hobbs  " 

"Sshh,  I  tell  you !" 

At  that  moment  Captain  Shadrach 
put  his  burly  body  into  the  music  chair. 
Immediately  the  tune  tinkled  out  about 
"the  Campbells  are  coming,  hurrah, 
hurrah,"  and  there  was  consternation 
on  every  face.  Somebody  tittered. 
Captain  Shadrach  arose  as  if  he  had 
sat  on  a  tack,  and  his  bald  spot  blazed 
a  fiery  red.  The  undertaker  came  to 
the  rescue  and  fought  with  the  refrac- 
torv  catch  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  It 
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was  no  use.  Blithely  the  music  box  tin- 
kled on.  Finally  he  carried  out  the 
music  chair.  Mrs.  Hobbs  almost  col- 
lapsed. Alary-' Gusta  was  white  and 
frightened.  She  felt  guilty.  The  min- 
ister cleared  his  throat  and  began  the 
service. 

Nothing  more  untoward  happened, 
and  the  funeral  rites  were  soon  over. 
Judge  Baxter  invited  Captain  Shadrach 
and  Zoeth  Hamilton  to  his  office.  To 
their  utter  astonishment,  the  judge  read 
them  a  letter  from  the  dead  man,  in 
which  he  begged  them  to  take  care  of 
Mary-'Gusta.  The  letter  reminded  the 
two  men  of  old  times  and  ties,  when 
the  firm  of  Hall  &  Co.  had  been  a 
happy;  successful  partnership,  founded 
as  much  on  friendship  as  on  commer- 
cial benefit.  The  will  of  Alarcellus  was 
also  read  by  Judge  Baxter,  wherein, 
aside  from  small  bequests,  everything 
was  left  to  his  stepdaughter,  Mary  Au- 
gusta Lathrop.  General  opinion  had  it 
that  Captain  Marcellus  Hall  was  well 
off,  and  that  Mary-'Gusta  would  be  an 
heiress  to  considerable  property.  But 
Judge  Baxter  told  Captain  Shadrach 
and  Air.  Hamilton  that  not  much  was 
left  of  the  rumored  fortune,  so  that 
Alary-' Gusta  virtually  needed  some  one 
to  support  her. 

These  revelations  were  as  extraordi- 
nary as  unexpected.  Zoeth  Hamilton 
listened  without  comment  for  the  most 
part,  but  one  could  see  he  was  greatly 
disturbed.  Captain  Shadrach  put  his 
feelings  into  vociferous  words. 

"Heave  to  I"  he  interrupted.  "Come 
up  into  the  wind  a  minute,  for  mercy 
sakes  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  me 
and  Zoeth  are  asked  to  take  that  young 
one  home  with  us  and  take  care  of  her 
and  dress  her  and — and  eat  her  and 
bring  her  up  and — and   Was  Mar- 

cellus out  of  his  head?  Was  he  loony?" 

Judge  Baxter  admitted  it  was  an  un- 
usual legacy — a  little  girl  for  two  men 
advanced  in  years  to  bring  up — but  he 
considered  the  fact  that  the  late  Mar- 


cellus Hall  had  thought  more  of  them 
than  of  any  other  living  being. 

"Jumpin'  fire  !"  broke  in  Shadrach. 

"Hush,  Shadrach !"  said  Zoeth.  "We 
must  give  thought  to  this  matter." 

"I  swan  to  man  if  it  don't  beat  all!" 
cried  the  irrepressible  captain. 

"Poor  little  critter  !"  mused  the  gentle 
Zoeth,  thinking  of  Mary-'Gusta. 

Pro  and  con  they  weighed  the  mat- 
ter, and  then  decided  to  have  the  child 
come  to  them  for  a  visit.  They  drove 
back  to  the  Hall  house.  Here  they 
found  Airs.  Hobbs  in  a  temper.  She 
was  fuming  over  the  music-box  inci- 
dent at  the  funeral  service.  Mary- 
'Gusta  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Shadrach 
and  Zoeth  made  known  their  errand. 
The  housekeeper  was  properly  amazed 
at  the  news.  Search  for  Mary-'Gusta 
led  to  the  barn  and  the  old  surrey.  She 
had  gone  for  consolation  to  her  dolls 
and  David.  They  found  her  frightened 
and  sobbing.  Because  of  the  awful 
music-chair  accident,  Mary-'Gusta  was 
afraid  of  being  arrested,  and,  to  add  to 
her  fears,  Airs.  Hobbs  had  told  her  that 
Captain  Shadrach  would  surely  knock 
her  head  oft.  This  bit  of  information 
sent  the  explosive  mariner  into  a 
paroxysm. 

"Hush,  Shadrach!"  cautioned  his 
partner,  taking  the  child  on  his  knee. 

"By  fire!"  swore  the  captain.  "I 
won't  hurt  you  for  nothin',  sis." 

Mary-'Gusta  was  reassured  and  com- 
forted. They  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  come  to  South  Harniss  for  a 
visit.  The  little  girl  thought  it  over 
seriously. 

"I  guess  maybe  I  would,"  she  said  at 
length,  "if  I  could  take  my  dolls  and 
David.  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  David. 
Airs.  Hobbs  don't  like  cats." 

The  men  agreed  to  include  her  fam- 
ily in  the  visit.  That  journey  to  South 
Harniss  was  memorable.  To  the  little 
girl  it  was  an  adventure  into  wonder- 
land. To  the  two  middle-aged  men  it 
was  a  responsibility  fraught  with  un- 
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certainty  and  danger.  To 
David,  the  cat,  it  was  an 
imprisoned  horror,  for 
she — despite  the  name. 
David  had  been  the 
mother  of  many  kittens — 
was  locked  in  a  basket 
and  knew  not  what  was 
happening. 

Perhaps  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  state  that 
none  of  the  others  knew 
wh-at  was  happening, 
either,  for  Mary-'Gusta 
was  destined  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  their  hum- 
ble lives. 

And  she  began  on  her 
part  in  a  short  time,  too, 
and  in  a  fashion  that  gave 
indication  of  her  future 
importance.  Captain 
Shadrach  and  Zoeth  had 
a  man  for  cook  and  gen- 
eral housework.  Their 
store  took  all  their  time, 
and  Isaiah  Chase  was  lord  of  domestic 
affairs.  Isaiah  was  long  on  grumbling 
and  short  on  elbow  grease,  but  he  was 
devoted  to  his  masters.  The  night  of 
Mary-'Gusta's  appearance  Zoeth  spoke 
gently  of  the  spotted  tablecloth,  and 
Captain  Shadrach  backed  him  up,  de- 
claring it  looked  as  if  it  were  breaking 
out  with  the  chicken  pox.  Isaiah,  whose 
pet  retort  was  a  threat  to  leave  their 
service,  expressed  himself  according  to 
formula. 

"I  guess  I  could  wash  a  tablecloth," 
said  Mary-'Gusta  meditatively.  The 
three  men  were  taken  aback. 

"You  don't  say !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Shadrach. 

''Yes,  sir,  I  do.  And" — the  young- 
ster glanced  at  the  silver — ''I  can  scour 
knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  too." 

"Sho!  Well,  I  cal'late  you  can," 
agreed  Zoeth. 

Mary-'Gusta  proved  her  statement. 
She  tackled  the  housework  like  an  old- 


1  Give  me  that  cat  here,"  ordered  Abner. 


timer,  and  Isaiah  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes.  Under  her  quick,  tiny  hands 
beds  were  made  as  he  could  not  make 
them,  floors  were  swept,  dishes  washed, 
and  things  in  general  kept  spotless.  She 
was  daily  a  prodigy  to  Isaiah.  And  her 
advice  and  managing  ability  were  as 
freely  distributed  as  her  manual  labor. 

"I  never  see  a  young  one  like  that 
in  this  world,"  declared  Isaiah. 

Without  seeming  to  direct  matters, 
she  even  extended  her  activities  to  the 
"Hamilton  &  Co."  store,  and  arranged 
the  rather  helter-skelter  stock  in  neat 
order.  To  Captain  Shadrach  and  Zoeth 
she  ottered  some  sage  counsel.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  were,  of  course, 
childish,  but  they  were  an  evidence  of 
a  busy,  helpful  brain.  Of  their  per- 
sonal appearance  she  was  particular, 
and  prescribed  neckties  and  other  hab- 
erdashery. She  supervised  the  polish- 
ing of  their  boots,  much  to  the  men's 
amusement  and  pleasure.    Before  many 
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weeks  had  passed,  Mary-'Gusta  decided 
that  having  no  relations  was  in  some 
way  a  smirch  on  one's  character.  A 
playmate,  Jimmy  Bacheldor,  had 
brought  this  to  mind  insultingly,  and 
therefore  she  adopted  Captain  Shad- 
rach  and  Zoeth  Hamilton  as  uncles. 

By  this  time  her  "visit"  looked  like 
a  permanent  one.  Her  stepfather's 
friends  were  won  over.  As  for  Mary- 
'Gusta  herself,  she  enjoyed  life  in  the 
South  Harniss  home.  There  was  no 
nagging,  disagreeable  Mrs.  Hobbs,  and 
she  had  the  beach  and  a  wonderful  attic 
for  playgrounds.  She  had  one  interest- 
ing but  guileful  playmate,  the  aforesaid 
jimmy  Bacheldor,  and  they  had  splen- 
did hours  of  make-believe.  But  Jimmy, 
while  he  liked  the  beach  and  attic  well 
enough,  found  an  irresistible  attraction 
in  the  best  parlor,  which  was  forbidden 
territory,  and  often  he  got  Mary-'Gusta 
into  scrapes  by  persuading  her  to  invade 
this  sanctum  with  him.  Once,  by  lur- 
ing her  into  such  disobedience,  Jimmy 
Bacheldor  was  almost  the  cause  of  her 
being  kept  home  from  the  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  which  would  have  been 
hard  on  Mary-'Gusta,  it  having  been 
the  first  to  which  she  had  had  an  invita- 
tion. 

But  the  most  tragic  circumstance 
concerning  Jimmy  Bacheldor  was  when 
his  father,  Abner,  threatened  to  kill 
David,  the  cat,  for  stealing  chickens. 
This  was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  little 
girl.  Abner  Bacheldor,  a  shiftless  fel- 
low, with  a  large  family,  blamed  David 
for  raids  on  his  chicken  coop.  He  said 
he  saw  the  cat  kill  a  fowl,  but  Mary- 
'Gusta  contradicted  him,  telling  him  he 
had  mistaken  the  cat.  She  knew  where 
David  was  at  the  very  minute  when  Ab- 
ner said  he  saw  the  animal  at  his  depre- 
dations. Nevertheless,  Abner,  deter- 
mined on  his  revenge,  came  to  the  home' 
of  the  storekeepers  and  borrowed  the 
gun  belonging  to  Captain  Shadrach. 
Isaiah,  without  knowing  his  murderous 
plan,  lent  him  the  rifle. 


Mary-'Gusta  was  watchful  and  wary. 
She  saw  Abner  skulking  for  a  shot  at 
David,  and,  catching  the  cat  up  into  her 
arms,  defied  the  man. 

"If  you  shoot  him  you'll  have  to 
shoot  me,  too !"  screamed  the  child. 
Her  grip  upon  the  cat  tightened. 

"Give  me  that  cat,  here !"  ordered 
Abner.  "He's  been  stealing  our  chick- 
ens, and  I  am  goin'  to  kill  him,  bv 
grab !" 

"You  shan't,  you  shan't,  you  shan't !" 
she  cried  frantically. 

David  himself — or  herself — solved 
the  question  by  escaping  from  the  arms 
that  held  so  fiercely,  darting  between 
Abner's  legs  before  he  could  wink,  and 
disappearing  in  the  brush. 

When  Captain  Shadrach  heard  of  the 
affair,  and  learned  it  was  his  gun  that 
Abner  had  had  the  audacity  to  borrow 
to  kill  his  own  cat  with,  his  anger  knew 
no  restraint.  He  dashed  over  to  the 
Bacheldor  house  and  gave  Abner  "what 
for"  in  land  and  sea  language,  winding 
up  his  dissertation  with  a  threat  of 
annihilation  if  anything  happened  to 
David. 

Later  the  captain  questioned  all  par- 
ties connected  with  this  dramatic  epi- 
sode, and  discovered  that  Mary-'Gusta 
and  Jimmy  Bacheldor  had  been  playing 
pirates  in  the  forbidden  best  parlor  at 
the  time  of  the  chicken  stealing,  and 
David  had  been  one  of  their  crew! 

At  play  in  the  garret,  Mary-'Gusta 
came  across  an  old  photograph  showing 
the  figures  of  Marcellus  Hall,  Zoeth 
Hamilton,  Captain  Shadrach  Gould, 
and  Edgar  Farmer,  the  four  partners  in 
business  of  long  ago — the  business  that 
the  man  named  Edgar  Farmer  had 
ruined.  Mary-'Gusta  was  curious  about 
the  traitor.  She  asked  Isaiah  for  the 
story.  But  he  was  so  "flabbergasted" 
by  the  photograph  and  the  mention  of 
Farmer's  name  that  the  little  girl  grew 
frightened.  Isaiah  wanted  to  tear  up 
the  picture,  but  Mary-'Gusta  managed 
to  save  it  and  put  it  back  in  its  place. 
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"Farmer  was  a  dummed  blackguard," 
said  Isaiah,  "and  his  name  ain't  never 
mentioned  in  this  house.  You  mustn't 
ask  any  more  questions."  At  the  time, 
this  event  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mary-'Gusta,  and  she  speculated  a  great 
deal  on  the  probable  fate  of  the  black- 
guard. 

But  summers  and  winters  came  and 
went,  she  grew  taller  and  more  mature, 
and  her  place  as  assistant  housekeeper 
was  acknowledged  even  by  Isaiah.  And 
in  the  store  her  influence  was  dominant. 
She  introduced  new  ideas,  and  became 
a  clever  saleswoman.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  of  seller  that  she  first  encoun- 
tered Crawford  Smith,  a  Harvard 
freshman,  with  whom  she  had  an  amus- 
ing experience.  Crawford  was  visiting 
the  Keiths,  a  fashionable  family  of  the 
summer  colonists,  and  he  was  "showing 
off"  before  one  of  the  Keith  daughters 
when  Mary-'Gusta  became  aware  of  his 
existence.  Too  occupied  with  his  own 
wit  and  worth,  Crawford  did  not  realize 
that  he  had  sat  down  on  a  sheet  of  fly- 
paper in  his  immaculate  white  flannels. 
Tactfully  Mary-'Gusta  maneuvered  in 
getting  the  Keith  girl  out  of  the  store, 
then  rescued  Crawford  from  what 
would  have  been  painful  humiliation 
before  his  admiring  Keith  audience  of 
one.  The  boy  was  profoundly  grateful 
for  her  kindness.  Afterward  he  sent 
her  a  five-pound  box  of  candy  and  a 
note  in  which  he  said : 

"You  were  a  perfect  little  brick." 

Mary-'Gusta  found  herself  interested 
in  Crawford  Smith,  despite  his  rah-rah 
phase  of  development.  There  was 
something  tantalizingly  familiar  to  her 
about  his  face — as  if  she  had  met  him 
before  his  advent  in  South  Harniss.  Of 
course  this  was  impossible  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  nevertheless,  the  thought  per- 
sisted, especially  when  Captain  Shad- 
rach  agreed  with  her  that  the  boy's  face 
had  a  haunting  quality.  However, 
Mary-'Gusta  was  too  busy  managing 
the  house,  the  store,  and  her  menfolk 


to  give  much  attention  to  such  nebulous 
impressions. 

And  a  great  new  life  opened  to  her 
about  this  time.  Her  "uncles"  insisted 
that  she  go  to  a  select  Boston  "finishing 
school"  kept  by  the  Misses  Cabot.  She 
protested  against  the  order,  but  for 
once  the  men  had  their  way.  The  only 
consolation  she  could  draw  from  this 
extravagant  course  was  that  her  own 
money  was  paying  for  it.  Mary-'Gusta' 
had  always  remained  under  the  illusion 
that  her  stepfather's  fortune  was  being 
used  in  her  behalf.  Natives  of  Ostable 
and  South  Harniss  had  cultivated  this 
idea  in  her  from  childhood — she  had 
been  Marcellus  Hall's  heiress.  Neither 
Zoeth  nor  Captain  Shadrach  had  un- 
deceived her.  So,  after  arguing  out  the 
matter  of  the  finishing  school  with  her 
uncles,  she  consented  to  go. 

For  nearly  two  years  she  had  a  glo 
rious  time,  her  body,  mind,  and  soul 
expanding  to  their  full  flower.  She 
boarded  with  an  aristocratic  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Wyeth,  attended  the  school,  met 
charming  and  cultured  people,  and  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  Crawford 
Smith.  He,  being  a  chum  of  the  Keith 
son  and  heir,  and  the  Keiths  being  re- 
lated to  Mrs.  Wyeth,  it  all  came  about 
very  naturally. 

Crawford  had  matured  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  interim.  He  had  become 
a  football  hero  at  Harvard,  and  in- 
tended to  study  medicine.  Mary-'Gusta 
noted  his  improvement  and  growth 
with  pleasure.  She  grew  to  like  him. 
As  for  Crawford  Smith,  he  made  her 
his  special  confidante.  He  sought  her 
society.  With  her  he  talked  much  of 
his  father,  wdio  was  a  rich  mining  man, 
though  not  in  good  health.  The  son 
was  devoted  to  his  dad.  They  were 
close  companions.  It  seemed  that 
Smith,  senior,  had  been  married  twice, 
Crawford  being  the  child  of  the  second 
marriage.  His  mother  was  dead. 
Crawford  showed  Mary-'Gusta  a  snap- 
shot of  his  father.    The  son  resembled 
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his  father.  And  once  more  Mary- 
'Gusta  was  struck  by  the  likeness  of 
both  father  and  son  to  somebody — 
somebody.    Who  could  it  be? 

She  was  puzzled,  but  gave  it  up.  An- 
other source  of  wonderment  was  the 
attitude  of  the  elder  Smith  toward  his 
son's  preference  for  the  East.  Craw- 
ford's father  hated  the  East,  and  had 
implored  his  son  to  take  up  his  medical 
course  in  the  West  after  graduation  at 
Harvard,  The  older  he  grew  the  more 
Edwin  Smith  appeared  to  dislike  the 
East. 

Crawford  told  Mary-'Gusta  these 
troubles  of  his,  and  asked  her  advice 
concerning  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
West.  The  young  man  himself  pre- 
ferred Harvard  and  the  East.  Mary- 
'Gusta  told  Crawford  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  his  father.  She  was  firm  as 
to  that.  Then  Crawford  told  her  of 
his  love  for  her.  Passionately  he  vowed 
himself  her  worshiper.  But  Mary- 
'Gusta  held  the  torrent  of  his  soul  in 
check. 

"We  must  wait,  Crawford,"  she  said, 
softly  but  determinedly.  "You  must 
think  first  of  your  career,  and  I  must 
do  a  great  deal  yet  for  my  uncles.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  for  us." 

"Dear,  will  you  wait?" 
cried  Crawford  eagerly. 

She  promised.    But  she 
little   recked  what 
was  in  store  for 
them.  That 


Immediately 
took  hold, 
and 


very  night,  at  dinner  with  one  of  her 
wealthy  girl  friends,  she  learned  from 
a  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  a  big 
wholesale  commission  merchant,  that 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  of  South  Harniss, 
faced  bankruptcy.  Mary-'Gusta  could 
not  credit  her  ears.  Uncle  Zoeth  and 
Captain  Shadrach  had  allowed  her  to 
take  for  granted  their  continued  suc- 
cess. On  her  vacations  home  they  had 
said  nothing  of  financial  worry  or 
stress.    It  was  incredible  ! 

Yet  it  was  true.  Packing  up  her  be- 
longings, Mary-'Gusta  took  the  first 
train  she  could  get  for  Ostable  and 
South  Harniss.  In  the  former  place 
she  stopped  oft  to  see  Judge  Baxter, 
who  was  the  one  who  would  know  all 
about  her  fortune,  as  he  had  been  her 
stepfather's  lawyer  and  executor.  From 
the  old  jurist  she  learned  the  truth. 
She  had  gone  to  Captain  Shadrach  and 
Zoeth  Hamilton  almost  a  penniless  or- 
phan.   They  had  given  her  everything. 

Her  heart  full  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, Mary-'Gusta  burst  in  upon  her 
startled  uncles.  They  realized  that  de- 
nial was  useless.  Shamefacedly  they 
confessed.  One  would  have  thought 
they  were  guilty  of  heinous  crime.  As 
for  business,  there  were 
rival  stores  in  town  now, 
and  Hamilton  &  Co.  were 
making  slow  headway. 
Immediately  M  a  r  y- 
'Gusta  took  hold. 
Day  and  night 


Mary-'Gusta 
working  day 
night. 
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she  worked  with  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  old  fellows.  Her  energy 
and  reformations  were  inexhaustible. 
Within  a  few  months  she  had  saved  the 
business  "from  failure.  But  there  re- 
mained the  difficult  task  of  building  it 
up  again.  Nothing  daunted,  Mary- 
'Gusta  began  on  the  job.  Slowly  the 
store  took  on  an  air  of  prosperity. 

"Gosh-a-mighty  ef  she  ain't  a  pilot!" 
exclaimed  Isaiah. 

"An  admiral,  by  fire!"  echoed  Cap- 
tain Shadrach. 

Putting  the  store  on  a  paying  basis 
did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  ambitions  of 
Mary-'Gusta.  She  opened  a  tea  and 
gift  shop,  original  and  quaint,  and 
called  it  "The  For'ard  Lookout."  After 
a  few  months  of  experimentation,  it 
became  a  popular  resort  for  the  sum- 
mer colony.  Profits  were  large.  But 
ail  the  time  in  the  back  of  Mary- 
'Gusta's  mind  lurked  unhappy  thoughts 
of  Crawford  Smith  and  his  father,  and 
her  heart  was  heavy. 

Letters  from  Crawford  betrayed  the 
fact  that  his  father  opposed  bitterly  any 
sort  of  friendship  with  Mary-'Gusta. 
The  elder  man  appeared  to  his  son  as 
insane  on  the  subject.  It  was  alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

But  Mary-'Gusta  solved  the  mystery 
among  her  dolls  in  the  South  Harniss 
attic.  Looking  at  the  faded  old  photo- 
graph of  the  four  partners  of  Hall  & 
Co.,  she  came  to  the  'startling  conclusion 
that  Edwin  Smith  and  Edgar  Farmer 
were  the  same  individual-  Farmer  had 
gone  West  with  his  ill-gotten  money 
and  multiplied  his  possessions.  He  was- 
the  father  of  Crawford.  . 

Poor  Mary-'Gusta  resolved  to  keep 
the  dreadful  secret,  save  her  uncles 
from  the  revelation,  and  toward  that 
purpose  deny  herself  love  and  happi- 
ness. The  secret,  however/  was  not 
solely  in  her  keeping.  Edwin  Smith 
wrote  Zoeth  Hamilton  a  letter  of  dis- 
closure, which  resulted  in  a  paralytic 
stroke  to  the  gentle  old  man.    For  Ed- 


gar Farmer,  alias  Edwin  Smith,  was  the 
man  who  not  only  ruined  Zoeth  finan- 
cially, but  had  run  off  with  his  young 
wife. 

Sorrow  and  sickness,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  the  South  Harniss 
household.  The  father  of  Crawford 
died  in  the  Western  city  he  had  chosen 
for  his  concealment,  and  before  his, 
death  confessed  to  his  son. 

Undeterred  by  his  grief  or  shame  or 
horror,  the  young  man  came  straight 
East  to  the  little  Cape  Cod  town  that 
sheltered  his  sweetheart.  He  sought 
her  out  in  the  garden  of  her  tea  and 
gift  shop,  which  was  being  dismantled 
for  the  winter  season.  Mary-'Gusta 
had  been  through  purgatory.  She  was 
wan  and  wistful  as  she  faced  him. 

"I  had  to  come,  Mary — I  had  to  come 
— or  go  crazy !"  faltered  Crawford.  He 
told  her  everything. 

She  listened,  dazed  and  tearful.  "Oh, 
Crawford !"  she  cried.  "Dear  Craw- 
ford, this  is  all  wrong.  It  can't  be.  It 
mustn't  be.  Don't  you  see  it  mustn't? 
We  have  forgotten  Uncle  Zoeth  " 

"Uncle  Zoeth,  the  saint,  will  not  keep 
us  from  our  rightful  happiness,  Mary,  I 
am  sure."  His  arms  were  about  her, 
his  kisses  upon  her  lips.  And  he  told 
her  the  words  of  comfort  which  are  re- 
peated at  such  times. 

Later,  Uncle  Shad  more  than  con- 
firmed the  words  of  Crawford.  "Bless 
your  heart,  dearie!"  he  said  to  Mary- 
'Gusta.  "It's  all  right.  Zoeth  and  me 
were  talkin'  about  this  very  thing  a  little 
while  ago.  And  do  you  know  what  he 
said?  He  said:  'What  wrecked  our 
lives  thirty-five  year  ago  shan't  wreck 
these  two  lives  if  I  can  help  it.  If 
Mary-'Gusta  cares  for  him,  and  he  for 
her,  they  shall  have  each  other  and  be 
happy.  And  we'll  be  happy  watchin' 
their  happiness.'  That's  what  he  said. 
I  don't  know  as  I  said  '  Amen !'  exactly, 
but  I  thought  it,  anyhow.  God  bless 
you,  Alary-' Gusta !  Now,  you  and 
Crawford  go  an'  see  your  Uncle  Zoeth. 
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You  just  run  along  and  tell  him  about 
it." 

They  did ;  and  the  lovable  Zoeth, 
frail,  but  with  the  soul  of  a  son  of 
Heaven,  gave  them  his  blessing. 


A  voice  came  from  the  kitchen.  It 
was  the  nasal  falsetto  of  Isaiah  lifted 
high  in  the  old  hymn : 

"There  shall  be  showers  of  blessin's, 
Send  'em  upon  us,  oh  Lord !" 


Mary  Garden  Entertains 


IT  seems  to  be  quite  the  thing  of  late 
for  friends  of  distinguished  screen 
players  to  drop  into  the  studios  for 
a  chat.  Here  is  Mary  Garden,  snapped 
at  the  Goldwyn  Studio,  in  company 
with  two  old  friends,  both  stars  of  the 
operatic  stage.  The  one  at  the  right  is 
Alice  Neilson,  famous  to-day,  and  in 
the  center  stands   Minnie   Methot,  a 


well  known  light-opera  favorite  of  yes- 
teryear. 

Miss  Methot  was  a  fellow  pupil  of 
Miss  Garden  in  Chicago,  before  either 
became  known  to  fame,  and  in  Paris 
they  shared  the  same  garret.  Miss 
Neilson,  during  the  visit,  expressed  a 
desire  to  appear  in  pictures,  which  seem 
to  have  an  ever-increasing  lure  for  the 
operatic  songbirds. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture-playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Qvestions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will 
bring  you  our  Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

When  Miss  Josephine  Potee,  who  sings  alto  in  the  choir 
of  the  Bloom  Center  church,  turns  her  attention  to  scenario 
"Write  writing- — just  decides  to  "dash  off"  a  few  plots  for  recrea- 

Clean  ^on  during  the  l°n£  winter  evenings — why  does  she  persist 

in  "dashing  off"  sex-problem  plays  ?  Miss  Potee's  maidenly 
D  r  a  m  a  cheeks  would  mantle  with  blushes  should  any  one  at  the 

Ladies'  Art  Embroidery  Club  sessions  call  a  "limb"  by  any 
other  name.  And  yet — whisper  it  not  in  Gath — Miss  Potee,  placing  pen  to  paper, 
will  insist  on  writing  the  most  erotic  yarn  that  could  ever  pass  Uncle  Sam's  mail- 
carrying  department. 

It  is  a  deep,  dark  mystery,  too !  The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  most 
of  the  so-called  "sex  stuff"  is  written  by  coy  maidens.  Experienced  editors  of 
scenarios  have  remarked  on  this  strange  psychological  fact.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  when  the  risque  picture  play  comes  tumbling  into  an  editorial  sanctum  the 
return  envelope  bears  the  address  of  some  lady  who  leads  prayer  meetings,  and 
is  president  of  the  Bird  Center  Chatauqua. 

I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  written,  no  doubt,  by 
a  very  estimable  woman :  "Why  is  it.  that  firms  in  general  do  not  wish  stories 
dealing  with  certain  sex  problems?  Yet  they  state  that  heart-interest  material 
is  needed  ?  I  find  that  heart  interest  in  eight  out  of  ten  stories  is  conveyed 
through  means  of  sex  pictures.    Can  you  explain  this  ?" 

Differ  I  must  from  this  young  lady's  assertion  that  sex-problem  .plays  are  the 
heart-interest  plays.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  concerns  specialize  in  sex  stories, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  these  companies  are  in  no  small  way  to  blame  for  the 
rigorous  censorship  now  effective  for  the  motion-picture  theaters  in  many  cities 
and  States,  and  the  taxes  and  the  politics  incident  thereto.  There  is,  however, 
no  place  for  sex  stories  on  the  motion-picture  screen.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  the  motion-picture  theaters  are  patronized  largely 
by  women  and  children.  Parents  do  not  wish  to  see  their  children — -their  young 
girls — forming  tastes  for  near-suggestive  picture  plots,  and  prejudice  against  the 
industry  as  a  whole  may  develop  through  overproduction  of  sex  stories. 

Let  those  ladies  who  seem  inclined  to  write  the  sex  plays  desist  and  write 
of  other  life  problems.  The  sex  play  can  be  easily  turned  out  by  the  hack  writer 
on  small  salary.  There  are  only  two  formulas — viz.,  the  man  and  the  two  women, 
or  the  two  women  and  the  man.  Write  drama,  but — take  a  tip— write  clean 
drama. 
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A  well-meaning,  but  somewhat  misinformed,  corre- 
spondent writes  that  no  movie  firms  seem  to  be  willing  to 
As  to  purchase  comedy  scripts,  and  that  Keystone  is  refusing  all 

outside  contributions.  The  reason  that  many  concerns  spe- 
Comedy  cializing  in  slapstick  comedy  refuse  outside  contributions  is 

easily  given.  It  is  because  the  "outside  contributions"  are 
not  comic.  To  write  movie  slapstick  comedy  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  It  isn't  really  written — it's  rewritten,  and  then  torn 
to  pieces  and  produced  all  over  again.  We  touched  upon  the  production  of 
comedy  in  a  previous  number  in  this  magazine.  It  is  really  a  waste  of  time  to 
submit  "slapstick"  comedy  to  studios  producing  such  plays.  The  scripts  cannot 
be  produced  as  written,  and  the  ideas — well,  once  in  a  very  long  while  there  is  an 
idea,  but  not  often — not  often ! 

In  writing  your  motion-picture  plots,  do  you  keep  the 
censors  in  mind?    If  not,  why  not?    Do  you  know  that 
Watch  several  States  and  cities  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  have 

the  boards  of  censors  whose  ways  passeth  understanding?  Said 

Censor  boards,  nevertheless,  must  be  obeyed.    For  example,  one 

board  of  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  public  morals 
will  not  permit  more  than  the  merest  flash  of  a  snake  to  be 
seen  on  the  screen.  Down  in  Ohio  the  board  objected,  not  so  very  long  ago,  to 
a  close-up  of  the  bandit  Villa,  said  close-up  appearing  in  a  film  news  weekly.  In 
a  big  Western  city  no  scenes  nor  plays  can  be  presented  that  show  the  police  in 
an  unenviable  light.  As  for  the  actual  showing  of  murder,  arson,  housebreaking, 
et  cetera,  these  scenes  are,  of  course,  taboo,  the  restrictions  being  more  or  less 
severe  according  to  rulings  of  various  boards.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
would-be  scenario  writers  to  get  in  touch  with  the  State  boards  of  censorship  of 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  national  board  of  censorship,  New  York 
City.  The  secretaries  of  these  boards  have  printed  admonitions,  and  it  is  well 
to  get  on.  the  mailing  list.  Whether  writing  synopsis  or  continuity,  the  restric- 
tions and  rulings  of  the  censors  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

"Screen  interpretation"  is  being  studied  by  Monte  Kat- 
terjohn,  formerly  of  Boonville    Indiana,  now  one  of  the 
"Screen  elected  writers  of  motion-picture  continuity.    The  Exhib- 

Interpreta-         itors'  Trade  Reviezu  published  a  lengthy  article  from  Mr. 
tion"  Katterjohn's  pen  recently.    We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 

in  part,  so  that  those,  who  write  may  read. 

"When  each  subsequent  scene,  flash,  and  title  consti- 
tuted a  step  in  the  unfolding  of  a  story,  without  interruption  by  fade-outs,  iris- 
outs,  or  any  of  the  other  photographic  transgressions,  you  have  direct-action  con- 
tinuity," states  Katterjohn.  "A  story  with  a  multiplicity  of  plot  episodes  renders 
the  picture  utterly  mechanical  and  loses  the  desired  effect  of  realism — taxes  the 
brain,  in  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  permits  unlimited  padding.  Direct- 
action  continuity  is  ever  intelligble.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  other  methods  of 
constructon.  Wiry  a  picture  story  should  be  constructed  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  thirty,  episodes,  is  something  I  cannot  understand. 
When  the  audience  knows  that  a  character  is  going  to  take  a  train  for  New  York 
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City,  and  the  real  drama  does  not  pick  up  again  until  that  character  is  hitting  it 
up  on  Broadway,  it  appears  foolish  to  add  a  short  episode  showing  the  hero 
gazing  out  of  the  car  window,  dreaming  of  the  sweetheart  he  left  behind.  Better 
to  suggest  his  going  to  the  big  city  and  pick  him  up  again  on  the  job  and  about  to 
launch  out  on  his  gay  career.    This  is  all  the  audience  cares  about. 

"Direct-action  continuity  permits  fewer  episodes,  with  swift-moving  action, 
each  episode  running  never  less  than  fifty  scenes.  In  some  instances  episodes 
will  run  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  two  hundred  scenes  without  a  break  or 
photographic  interruption  of  any  sort.  This  is  true  in  'Madam  Who,'  also  in 
'Carmen  of  the  Klondike.'  Both  of  these  pictures  clarify  my  belief  of  what 
constitutes  straightforward  story-telling.  Both  are  of  seven-reel  length,  the  first 
told  in  eight  episodes  and  the  second  in  seven.  I  employed  direct-action  continuity 
for  the  first  time  in  'The  Flame  of  the  Yukon,'  and,  I  believe,  with  success^  I 
had  been  fighting  against  the  studio's  rule  of  continuity  structure  for  some  time. 
The  fade-out  and  the  iris-out  had  long  evoked  my  contempt.  So,  at  a  moment 
when  every  writer,  even  to  the  supervising  director,  were  busied  in  their  own 
work,  'The  Flame  of  the  Yukon'  was  written  and  ordered  produced  without  the 
usual  amount  of  close  scrutiny.    The  result  was  gratifying. 

"The  day  will  come  when  we  shall  have  five,  six,  or  seven-reel  pictures  told 
without  a  single  break  in  the  story.  There  will  be  but  one  episode.  I  have  not 
worked  out  this  continuity  to  my  own  satisfaction  as  yet,  but  I  have  certain 
stories  in  mind,  in  the  writing  of  which  I  shall  try  to  improve  to  the  point  of 
employing  but  two  or  three  episodes  in  a  seven-reel  story.  This  construction 
destroys  the  idea  of  introducing  characters  before  they  are  needed ;  nor  can  there 
be  two  or  three-plot  threads  being  carried  as  distinct  story  divisions  at  one  time. 
They  all  become  a  composite  part  of  the  whole,  each  character  being  introduced 
in  order  as  the  plot  unfolds.  This  is  hard  to  understand,  nor  can  I  explain  it 
clearly." 

Mr.  Katterjohn  truthfully  asserts  that  picture  producers  have  about  attained 
the  ultimate  in  sets,  photography,  acting,  and  stories.  Money  will  not  purchase 
better  than  we  have.  But  there  is  room  for  a  vast  improvement  in  story  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  continuity  writer  and  director  are  the  only  persons  who  can  do 
this  with  any  degree  of  judgment.  It  is  a  fact  there  are  too  many  iris-ins  and 
iris-outs  in  picture-play  construction.  We'd  like  to  hear  from  our  old  friend, 
Pop  Hoadley,  and  from  others  on  this  all-absorbing  subject. 

W7e  consider  this  letter  from  a  lady  in  a  small  Penn- 
sylvania town  worthy  of  special  mention.    She  is  but  one  of 
The  many  who  have  been  striving  for  success  wTho,  perhaps  not 

"  Shut-in"  physically  strong,  must  find  a  means  of  livelihood.  Many 

Ladv  °^  ^ese  People  have  turned  to  the  writing  of  motion-picture 

plays.    Some  few  have  met  with  success.    The  majority 
spend  their  savings  with  the  "schools"  and  "professors" 
who  prey  upon  the  unfortunate  and  the  credulous.    Here  is  the  letter  from  the 
Pottstown  lady : 

"Will  you  please  advise  me?  It  is  five  years  since  I  wrote  my  first  scenario, 
and  it  was  rejected.  Two  people  who  should  have  known  said  it  was  above 
the  average.  I  wrote  others.  They  all  came  back.  My  guide  was  a  book  on 
scenario  writing.    I  destroyed  all  my  manuscripts  and  stopped  writing  until  a 
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year  ago.  A  New  York  literary  bureau  criticized  one  and  offered  to  place  it,  I 
paying  postage.  It  was  rejected  by  ten  companies,  they  said.  Each  time  I  write 
I  think  will  be  the  last,  and  then  a  story  runs  through  my  mind,  and  I  have  to 
bring  it  to  life.  I  have  tried  sending  forth  only  a  synopsis,  and  then  again  writ- 
ing them  out  into  scenes,  subtitles,  and  in  detail.  Last  June  there  was  an  article 
in  a  weekly  magazine  denying  the  stealing  of  plots.  Later  on  a  monthly  maga- 
zine contradicted  nearly  everything  the  other  publication  said.  The  latter  writer 
said  they  still  stole  them.  According  to  him,  it  was  useless  to  try  to  sell  a  photo 
play  unless  the  author  was  prominent.  Is  there  any  honest  person  who  will  read 
a  play  and  tell  one  if  it  is  hopeless  or  not?  I  am  afraid  I  am  afflicted  with  the 
'artistic  temperament,'  as  all  my  tastes  are  artistic  and  literary.  I  have  been  a 
'shut  in'  for  years,  because  of  spinal  trouble,  and  have  never  seen  a  movie. 
Friends  have  told  me  of  the  plays  they  have  seen.  I've  read  the  magazine  stories. 
I  have  only  one  near  relative,  a  sister,  with  whom  I  live,  and  I  must  support 
myself.  My  last  story  came  back  last  week.  Please  pardon  this  long  letter. 
I  will  more  than  appreciate  your  advice.  To  write  or  not  to  write? — that  is  the 
question.  I  live  in  a  village  that  God  forgot.  If  only  I  could  get  in  touch  with 
some  one  interested  in  photo-play  writing  and  we  could  work  together !  I  have 
a  bunch  of  finished  scripts.    Oh,  for  the  criticism  of  some  one  who  knows !" 

Isn't  there  some  one  of  our  large  family  of  readers  who  can  find  time  to 
correspond  with  this  lady?  We  will  gladly  furnish  her  address.  Our  best  advice 
to  her  is  to  try  some  other  field  of  endeavor.  To  one  who  has  never  seen  a 
picture  much  of  the  mechanics  and  the  inspiration  of  photo-play  writing  must 
necessarily  be  lost.  Just  the  same,  if  she  has  the  "artistic  temperament,"  if  stories 
persist  in  running  through  her  head  demanding  life — there  is  something  that 
may  bring  results.  More  power  to  the  lady  of  the  "village  that  God  forgot,"  and 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  help  her ! 

"I  have  for  a  long  time  had  a  great  desire  to  write 
scenarios,  short  stories,  et  cetera,  and  am  anxious  to  know 
The  Best  where  I  can  get  proper  instruction  to  help  me  go  at  it  in 

the  right  way.    What  do  you  consider  the  best  way  to  do 

^Afay  — just  go  ahead  and  write  my  ideas  and  keep  making  a  stab 

at  it,  or  is  there  some  plan  to  follow  that  will  make  my 
product  more  liable  to  be  marketable?  I  realize  that  read- 
ing and  criticizing  scenarios  of  others  would  no  doubt  help."  Go  to  it,  old  top ! 
If  you  have  ideas  for  stories,  write  'em  out  in  synopsis  form  and  submit  them. 
The  only  way  to  make  your  product  marketable  is  to  write  the  kind  of  stuff  the 
producers  long  for! 

There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  or  ideas  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  synopsis.   We  thought  we  had  gone  into  this 
The  matter  thoroughly,  but  we  are  going  to  devote  additional 

space  to  it  this  month.    As  previously  stated,  the  motion- 
Synopsis  picture  synopsis  should  present  clearly  and  concisely  plot 

and  action.    If  the  synopsis  is  submitted  with  the  continuity 
or  "working  script,"  it  should  clearly  and  concisely  present 
the  "high  lights"  of  the  continuity.    It  is  best  for  new  writers  to  submit  synopsis 
only.   Tell  clearly,  without  "word  paintings"  or  dialogue,  just  what  your  idea  is, 
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the  strong  episodes  of  the  plot,  the  climaxes,  the  locale,  et  cetera.  Avoid  "hints 
to  directors"  and  such  bunk.  Submit  your  synopsis  as  you  would  a  magazine 
story,  with  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Do  not  write  personal  letters  to 
the  editor  telling  him  of  your  hopes  and  fears.  He  has  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
own.  If  you  have,  goods  to  bring  to  market,  bring  them  attractively  and  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

A  Philadelphia  lady  writes:  "I  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to  arrange  my 
synopsis.  Hitherto  I  have  made  mine  run  along  like  a  story,  omitting  description, 
and  arranging  events  around  the  characters.  I  have  used  very  little  conversation, 
in  some  cases  none.  My  five-reel  synopses  have  run  about  two  thousand  words." 
In  the  main  this  conception  of  a  synopsis  is  good.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  con- 
versation or  dialogue. 

A  Brockport,  New  York,  attorney  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether, 'when  you  say  that  producers  now  want  a  synopsis  only,  you  mean  they 
want  only  a  brief  narrative?  Or  should  the  story  be  subdivided  into  acts  and 
scenes  with  an  outline  showing  just  where  each  scene  is  laid,  and  in  a  very  general 
way  what  is  done  with  that  particular  scene?"  The  story  should  not  be  sub- 
divided. It  should  be  a  synopsis  in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word.  To  "divide 
into  scenes"  means  continuity,  and  the  layman  cannot  do  this  with  success. 

A  Baltimore,  Maryland,  friend  says  "he  has  been  discouraged  at  his  igno- 
rance of  the  technical  end  of  the  game."  Why?  Leave  technique  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  years  of  studio  training,  and  who  yet  occasionally  fall  down  on 
technique.  Have  a  story  to  tell  in  attractive  form,  and  tell  it.  Leave  the  rest  to 
others.  The  story  is  the  thing.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  as  well  as  the  others,  is 
crying  for  good,  original  ideas  appropriate  for  his  line  of  work.  The  technician 
or  the  scenario  writer,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  written  out.  Yet  he  or  she  can 
take  your  idea  and  whip  it  into  proper  working  form.  So,  you  see,  it  is  "fifty- 
fifty,"  and  without  your  idea  little  can  be  accomplished. 

This  one  comes  from  Winnipeg,  Canada :  "Having  suddenly  come  upon 
what  I  think  is  a  good  plot  for  a  photo  play,  I  am  writing  you  for  advice  con- 
cerning it.  Is  a  synopsis  without  technical  terms  considered  fit  to  submit  for 
moving  pictures?  Is  it  advisable  to  put  in  subtitles?  Do  you  think  it  advisable 
to  submit,  with  the  play,  a  pencil  sketch  to  permit  the  reader  to  grasp  detail  of 
the  plot  easier?  Can  you  let  me  have  a  sample  synopsis."  What  do  you  mean 
by  technical  terms  ?  Good  common  sense  should  teach  you  that  one  cannot  submit 
"technical  terms"  without  a  working  knowledge  of  technique.  The  less  of  "tech- 
nical terms"  the  better!  When  writing  and  mailing  a  synopsis,  leave  subtitles, 
"pencil  sketches,"  et  cetera,  alone.  As  we  have  said  time  after  time,  write  a 
synopsis  in  narrative  form,  presenting  your  ideas  as  clearly  as  possible,  and 
including  all  the  strong  points  of  your  story.  Avoid  "the-sun-is-rising-in-the 
eastern-heavens"  verbiage.    Tell  your  plot — your  story! 

Here's  a  Detroit  correspondent  who  remarks  that  she  can  write  a  very  good 
idea  for  a  motion-picture  drama  much  better  in  synopsis  form  than  otherwise, 
and  do  we  think  a  company  would  accept  a  neatly  written  synopsis  instead  of  a 
"model  scenario?"  Ye  gods  !  And  after  all  we  have  said  !  Dear  lady,  you  cannot 
write  a  model  scenario.  It  has  never  been  done.  No  scenario  in  the  broad  world 
of  ours  was  ever  presented  on  the  screen  exactly  as  written.  If  you  have  an 
idea,  forget  about  model  scenarios,  and  just  mail  your  idea,  typewritten,  to  any  of 
the  dependable  film  companies.  Read  the  motion-picture  trade  journals  for  the 
kind  of  stories  being  released  by  the  various  companies. 
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Minneapolis  writes  that  she  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  crowd  a  five-reel  photo- 
play story  into  a  synopsis  of  two  or  three  pages.  Three  pages  of  typewritten 
copy  means  about  fifteen  hundred  words.  If  your  story  will  not  go  into  three 
pages,  put  it  into  four  pages,  or  five  pages.  Do  not  take  us  too  literally.  When 
we  urge  you  to  write  briefly  and  clearly,  we  do  not  mean  to  cut  out  your  action, 
plot,  and  climaxes.  We  mean  to  avoid  "word  paintings"  and  unnecessary  words. 
If  it  takes  five  pages  to  outline  your  idea — then  five  pages  be  it! 

A  Virginia  lady  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  collaborate  suc- 
cessfully in  writing  for  the  pictures.    Certainly  it  is.  There 
It  Can  are  several  notable  examples.    For  one,  there  is  Arthur  B. 

Be  Accom-        Reeve  and  Charles  Logue.    Reeve  dopes  out  the  plots  and 
rlisheri  Logue  writes  the  motion-picture  continuity.    Their  serials 

net  them  each  a  good  income.  Teamwork  is  frequently  of 
value.  The  Virginia  lady  writes :  "I  wonder,  Mr.  Wright, 
if  it  could  be  possible  that  among  all  the  motion-picture  playwriting  people  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  collaboration  ?  I  have  several  stories  that  could  be  collaborated 
upon.  I  have  wondered  if  some  one  would  join  me  in  my  work?  I  can  prepare 
the  story  for  the  director,  as  I  have  made  that  a  study.  I  can  write  the  short 
synopsis  or  the  long  story  in  synopsis  form.  I  would  like  to  divide  profits.  Some 
one  who  is  in  touch  with  the  markets  and  can  write  continuity."  We  have 
numerous  requests  such  as  this  one.  If  you  can  collaborate  successfully,  write 
this  lady  in  care  of  this  department. 

Giles  R.  Warren,  who  invented  the  rejection  slip  when 
first  scenario  editor  of  the  old  Imp  Company,  seven  years 

The  Hall  a^°'  ^as  iome<^  the  New  York  scenario  staff  of  Pathe. 

Marc  Edmund  Jones  and  his  wife,  Lela  Lebrand,  are 
of  Fame  freelancing. 

Horace  Vinton,  long-time  editor  of  the  American  Com- 
pany, is  now  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  publicity  game. 
Bert  Adler,  who  once  read  them  for  Thanhouser,  is  conducting  his  own  pub- 
licity bureau  in  New  York. 

"Pop"  Hoadley  is  writing  excellent  continuity  stuff  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Emma  Bell,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  scenario  writers  for  Selig,  is  free- 
lancing in  New  York.    She  has  written  some  excellent  material  for  Petrova. 

Remember,  Genevieve,  no  reputable  company  in  movie- 
land  will  steal  that  cherished  plot  of  yours?  Camouflage? 
Plot  Stealing"       Not  at  all,  miss,  not  at  all !    The  time  has  arrived  when 
and  dependable  film  companies  conduct  as  honorable  editorial 

Copyright  departments  as  any  magazine.    For  example,  take  the  great 

house  of  Pathe  Freres.  Mr.  J.  A.  Berst,  the  able  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  recently  appointed  Herbert 
Case  Hoagland  manager  of  the  Pathe  scenario  department.  Now,  Herbert  Case 
is  a  genius  in  his  way.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  movie  news  reel  and  a  lot  of 
other  clever  things  in  filmland.  He  has  a  story  committee,  headed  by  the  veteran 
scenario  writer  and  editor,  Wallace  C.  Clifton.    This  committee  of  three  pass 
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upon  every  story  in  synopsis  or  continuity  submitted  to  the  company.  If  O.  K.'d 
by  these  experts,  the  idea  then  goes  to  Mr.  Hoagland  for  final  approval.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  turns  in  a  report  on  the  stories  submitted.  Then,  when 
the  synopsis  is  passed  and  paid  for,  the.  continuity  is  written,  and  must  be  O.  K.'d 
by  a  special  committee  before  money  is  paid  over.  Mr.  Berst  welcomes  ideas, 
whether  in  synopsis  form  or  in  continuity.  The  Pathe  company  pays  five  hundred 
dollars  for  synopsis  and  an  extra  five  hundred  for  satisfactory  continuity.  Sev- 
eral other  film  companies  are  as  careful  regarding  their  scenarios.  High-salaried 
experts  are  in  charge,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  offerings.  And 
so  let  the  cry  of  "plot  stealing"  subside.  If  your  plot  is  stolen,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  you  have  mailed  it  to  some  obscure  concern.  And  why  copyright 
your  photo-play  idea  ?  Do  you  copyright  your  short  story  before  submitting  it  to 
a  magazine  ?    No.    Well,  give  a  fair  face  to  the  film-writing  game  also. 

We  believe  a  biblical  quotation  has  it  that  ''the  young 
men  shall  dream  dreams  and  the  old  men  shall  see  visions." 
Too  .   To  paraphrase,  it  appears  that  everybody  is  seeing  visions  in 

Many  some  picture  plays.    The  vision,  so-called,  has  accomplished 

xr-  .  much  to  harm  an  evening's  entertainment  at  the  movies. 

We  see  a  feature  story  open  well.  Then  one  of  the  char- 
acters takes  on  a  far-away  look,  leans  forward  in  his  chair, 
and  we  know  that  a  vision — a  story  within  a  story,  maybe  two  or  three — are  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  us.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  story  within  a  story  is  faulty 
construction.  One  story  at  a  time  is  plenty.  We  sometimes- wonder  if  it  were 
not  best  to  start,  if  necessary,  with  a  prologue,  rather  than  break  into  an  inter- 
esting continuity  with  something  entirely  foreign  to  atmosphere  and  plot.  Try 
to  refrain  from  "visioning  back"  in  your  motion-picture  plots. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
and  their  answers : 

Some  Q. — Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  sell  a  scenario? 

Questions  and      Ans. — Write  clearly  a  synopsis  of  action.    Put  your  name 

Answers  an<^  ac^ress  on  tne  t0P  °^  eacn  typewritten  page.  Number 

your  pages.    Submit  your  idea  of  a  story  to  any  one  of  a 
half  dozen  dependable  film-manufacturing  companies.  In- 
close a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

Q. — To  whom  should  a  scenario  be  addressed?  To  whom  should  it  be 
sold?  Ans. — Submit  your  idea  direct  to  the  film-manufacturing  companies.  A 
Market  Booklet,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  firms,  will  be  sent 
by  Picture-Play  Magazine  for  six  cents  in  stamps.   Avoid  all  agents. 

Q. — Is  it  essential  to  have  a  scenario  typewritten.  Ans. — Yes.  Authors 
receive  less  consideration  if  the  manuscript  is  submitted  in  handwriting.  Some 
editors  refuse  to  read  scripts  unless  typewritten.  Among  these  are  the  editors 
of  the  Kalem,  the  Universal,  and  the  Vitagraph  companies.  Kalem,  by  the,  way, 
is  not  now  in  the  market  for  scripts  of  any  kind. 


MUSICIANLY  MAMIE 


By  Matthew  Allison 

^HE  heart  of  Pad'rewski  is  trembling  with  dread; 

And  Hoffman  is  shaking  with  fear, 
Liszt  turns  in  his  grave ;  Chopin  tears  at  his  head, 
As  his  laurels  grow  faded  and  sere. 

For  Mamie — sweet  Mamie — is  learning  to  play, 

On  the  dollar-a-week  upright  grand. 
No  mere  pianola  can  lure  her  away, 

From  the  fine  art  of  playing  by  hand. 

The  Flower  Song,  the  Scarf  Dance,  the  Spring  Song,  II  Bacio, 

The  Maiden's  Prayer,  Say  Au  Revoir — 
Black  Joe  (variations)  and  Ridi  Pagliaccio, 

Are  all  in  her  vast  repertoire. 

The  people  downstairs  tremble,  shudder,  and  cow'r, 

As  if  with  some  nervous  disease. 
They  shiver  and  moan  and  contort  by  the  hour, 

When  Mamie — sweet  Mame — bangs  the  keys. 

The  long-haired  musicians  are  pretty  well  jarred, 

Their  faces  are  lividly  green, 
For  Mamie — sweet  Mame — plays  their  stuff  by  the  yard, 

And  Mamie  is  only  fifteen ! 

She  has  just  bought  a  volume  of  themes  and  motifs, 

Spanish,  Indian,  negro,  Hawaiian, 
Expressing  emotions,  loves,  hatreds,  and  griefs, 

And  tunes  for  a  person  to  die  on. 

There  are  themes  of  pursuit,  dance-hall  music  and  such, 

Quick  music  for  galloping  horses, 
And  soft  trembly  twiddles  that  sound  very  much, 

Like  moon-silvered  watery  courses. 

When  Mamie  grows  up  to  attain  fame  and  pelf, 

And  can  play  just  a  little  bit  better, 
She'll  tickle  the  iv'ries— she  told  me  herself 

For  the  films  in  a  movie  theater. 

Life  for  Mamie  will  then  be  one  joyous,  sweet  song. 

Mamie  always  was  clever  and  knowing! 
Each  day  to  the  movies  for  ever  so  long, 

She'll  go — and  be  paid,  too,  for  going ! 


Scenario  Writing  From  the 
Director's  Viewpoint 

Practical  information  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  studios  of  one  who  produces  successes. 

By  Allan  Dwan 

Director  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 
MAKE    THEM  SMILE 


IN  this  hour  of  stress  and  war,  when 
the  whole  world  is  plunged  into  a 
state  of  pessimism,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  scenario  writer  to  dwell  upon 
optimism.    Select  cheerful  subjects  for 
your  themes. 

In  the  next  six  months  there  will  be 
produced  hundreds  of  war  pictures. 
One  of  the  failings  of  our  profession 
is  the  commercializing  of  a  national 
condition — yes,  a  world  calamity,  such 
as  we  experienced  when  the  Russian 
situation  was  at  its  worst. 

There  are  two  reasons  that  prompt 
me  to  warn  scenario  writers  to  avoid 
war  stories.  The  average  war  story 
exploits  the  deeds  of  valor  in  which  the 
hero,  after  being  responsible  for  the 
biggest  victory  of  the  time,  is  deco- 
rated with  medals  just  as  he  breathes 
his  last  in  the  general's  tent. 

The  old  folks  at  home,  particularly 
middle-aged  women  who  attend  motion- 
picture  theaters,  upon  seeing  these  har- 
rowing scenes  immediately  imagine  that 
their  own  sons  are  faring  the  same  way, 
with  death  as  the  accepted  end. 

By  producing  plays  of  this  sort  we 
fill  these  women  with  fear  and  dread 
of  something  that  may  never  happen. 
They  go  out  filled  with  pessimism  and 
with  a  greater  burden  to  bear  than  when 
they  entered  the  theater. 


Another  reason  why  this  type  of  play 
should  not  be  produced  is  that  staged 
war  scenes  fall  far  short  of  the  real 
thing,  and  when  compared  with  actual 
war  scenes,  as  shown  in  the  various 
weeklies,  they  are  at  times  almost  ridic- 
ulous. Unless  a  picture  is  taken  at  the 
battle  front,  where  real  battle  pictures 
are  obtainable,  you  are  misrepresenting 
conditions  to  the  spectators. 

If  a  writer  can  show  the  optimistic 
side  of  war — and  they  say  everything 
has  a  cheerful  side — he  might  be  doing 
some  good.  To  do  this,  a  writer  would 
have  to  dwell  on  the  spiritualistic 
rather  than  the  materialistic  side  of  it. 
Such  an  angle,  however,  is  worthy  of 
the  treatment  of  a  master  like  Maeter- 
link  and  is  hardly  motion-picture  ma- 
terial. Therefore,  why  not  avoid  war 
themes  ? 

The  subjects  that  count  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture world,  and  appeal  to  pro- 
ducers have  little  to  do  with  war,  unless 
they  deal  with  the  termination  of  war 
through  optimism.  Pictures  like  "The 
Habit  of  Happiness"  are  in  vogue  to- 
day. People  go  to  the  theaters  to  get  a 
brighter,  happier  outlook  on  life.  They 
can  get  all  the  pessimism  they  want 
without  going  to  theaters. 

Keep  in  mind  when  you  are  writing 
a  story  that  everything  has  its  optimis- 
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tic  side — and  that  is  the  side  the  public 
prefer  to  see  depicted  in  pictures.  Why 
not  give  them  what  they  want?  The 
poor  man  who  accepts  poverty  grace- 
fully is  just  as  happy  as  the  rich  man 
who  is  surrounded  by  servants. 

The  great  sorrows  of  life,  such  as 
having  your  loved  ones  taken  from  you, 
need  not  necessarily  wreck  your  life. 
If  you  have  a  cheerful  outlook  on  life, 
followed  by  a  smile,  you  will  make  good 
despite  all  obstacles. 

If  scenario  writers  must  dwell  on 
patriotic  subjects,  they  should  dwell  on 
the  removal  of  the  horrors  of  war 
rather  than  encouraging  the  love  of  bat- 
tle. Scientific  and  educational  weeklies 
are  doing  their  share  in  the  true  rep- 
resentation of  conditions. 

Study  the  faces  of  an  audience  who 
have  just  seen  a  brilliant  comedy  and 
compare  them  with  those  who  have  been 
sitting  through  a  melodramatic  war  sub- 
ject. The  former  will  come  out  smiling, 
glad  they  are  alive,  while  the  latter  will 

MAKE    C  H 

IN  a  previous  article  I  dwelt  at  great 
length  on  "characterization."  I 
mean  "characterization"  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Arrange  your  sce- 
nario so  that  "characterization"  will  not 
be  sacrificed  when  the  film  goes  through 
the  process  of  editing.  At  times  we  set 
out  with  an  ambition  to  create  a  char- 
acter that  will  be  absolutely  distinctive. 
However,  at  this  particular  time  it  was 
not  in  the  scenario," the  result  being  that 
the  human  angle  of  the  characteriza- 
tion was  neglected  for  the  action. 

If  it  is  action  that  the  director  de- 
mands, make  your  principal  active,  ag- 
gressive, the  fellow  who  does  things 
impulsively. 

But  you  can't  treat  a  bookkeeper  that 
way,  the  fellow  who  has  been  indoors 
all  his  life  and  doesn't  know  the  first 
princples  of  athletics.  Consequently, 
when  constructing  a  story  with  such  a 


look  very  depressed — and  depression  is 
like  the  measles,  very  contagious. 

The  public  would  rather  see  a  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  film  than  a  matinee  idol 
in  a  war  picture  made  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey. 

What  is  more  ludicrous  than  to  de- 
pict trench  life  to  the  audience  who  a 
few  minutes  before  has  watched  the  real 
thing  in  a  current  weekly? 

Scenario  writers  should  try  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  war  rather  than  add 
to  it. 

War  times  aside,  there  are  always 
numberless  pessimistic  people  in  the 
audience  who  need  to  get  a  new  grip 
on  life  and  see  it  from  the  sunny  side. 
If  you  send  one  person  away  with  the 
idea  in  their  mind  "that  it's  better  to 
grin  and  bear  it"  than  to  "grouch" 
along,  you've  done  your  bit  toward  the 
world's  happiness. 

Give  the  public  what  they  want — 
what  they  need ! 

MAKE  THEM  SMILE!!! 

ARACTER 

character,  the  scenes  must  necessarily 
be  longer  to  allow  your  bookkeeper  to 
do  the  things  in  a  natural  manner. 

Many  writers  have  the  idea  that  a 
successful  comedy  must  be  farce  from 
A  to  Z.  This  is  all  wrong.  Motion 
pictures  are  a  medium  to  portray  hu- 
man emotions,  and  while  some  of  us 
may  live  farcical  lives  there  is  always 
in  every  life  a  human  dramatic  mo- 
ment in  which  our  best  qualities  come 
to  the  surface.  Consequently,  never  al- 
low your  principal  to  become  the  con- 
tinuous butt  of  abuse,  because  it  is  un- 
natural for  the  stupid  type  to  awaken 
suddenly  and  put  it  over  in  the  last  five 
hundred  feet  of  your  story. 

It  is  necessary  to  disassociate  the 
personality  of  the  actor  as  an  individual 
from  the  personality  of  the  character 
portrayed.  The  best  character  to  take 
for  your  picture  is  one  desirous  of  get- 
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ting  off  the  beaten  path — a  man  with 
an  ideal,  an  ambition  to  climb  above 
the  ordinary. 

Have  your  character  express  some 
ideal  to  your  audience,  an  ideal  that  has 
never  been  expressed  in  his  particular 
environment.  Everything  should  be 
worked  out  by  contrast.  For  instance, 
if  your  character  is  trying  to  teach  a 
certain  lesson — say,  that  of  laughing — 
one  must  first  show  a  portion  of  the 
world  that  doesn't  laugh,  then  have 
your  character  come  in  and  show  the 
effect  of  his  personality  on  the  people 
he  comes  in  contact  with.  To  make  the 
value  of  optimism  stand  out  the  oppo- 
site must  be  shown. 

Character  gives  scope.  You  can  take 
a  likable,  attractive  character  and  place 
him  in  any  environment  or  situation 
and  he  will  be  just  as  well  loved  by 
the  audience.  He  can  be  handled  any- 
where. You  can  put  him  in  a  Mexican 
story,  an  American  story,  a  Western 
story — and  he  won't  lose  any  of  his 
characteristics. 

I  object  to  burdening  myself  with 
plot.  The  average  plot  can  be  figured 
out  before  the  first  reel  is  finished.  If 
your  character  is  distinctive  enough 
your  audience  will  be  willing  to  follow 
him  through  any  sort  of  a  plot.  Any 
famous  character  of  fiction  could  go 
on  through  innumerable  volumes  be- 
cause of  their  distinctive  character,  and 
they  only  end  because  of  their  death. 

Inasmuch  as  Shakespeare  has  proven 


that  there  are  only  seven  distinct  plots, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  create  any  new 
ones.  We  must  therefore  concentrate 
upon  making  the  character  distinctive. 
The  popular  writer  is  the  one  who 
writes  about  the  things  he  sees  around 
him  every  day.  The  imaginative  writer 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
is  largely  the  fault  of  some  of  our 
scenario  writers.  People  want  to  read 
about  the  things  that  really  happen  to 
them  every  day— the  ideals  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  their  own  lives. 

I  believe  that  every  story  on  the 
screen  should  have  universal  appeal. 
Wnat  might  be  a  story  of  great  interest 
to  Podunk  would  be  absolutely  without 
appeal  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
A  character  actuated  by  some  big  ideal 
is  equally  interesting  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

As  a  boy  you  perhaps  read  the  stories 
of  "Diamond  Dick"  and  "Huckleberry 
Finn."  You  can't  remember  now  what 
they  did,  but  you  can  never  forget  their 
lovable  characters. 

Send  your  audiences  home  impressed 
with  your  character.  They're  likely  to 
forget  the  story,  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting it  is,  but  the  memory  of  the  char- 
acter and  his  ideal  is  not  apt  to  leave 
them.  Then  you  have  accomplished 
something  worth  while,  and  the  re- 
flected happiness  will  be  your  inspira- 
tion for  greater  successes. 

I'm  waiting  to  hear  from  some  of 
you  fellow  writers. 


A  Sixtv-acre  Studio 


COMMODORE  J.  STUART  BLACKTON 
has  an  out-of-door  studio  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  the  noted  English  novelist, 
spent  much  time  conferring  with  the  direc- 
tor about  the  dramatization  of  one  of  his 
novels. 

On  the  sixty-acre  estate  which  overlooks 


r 


the  Sound,  author  and  director  spent  long 
days  of  collaboration  on  the  production  of 
the  film,  utilizing  the  woodland,  hills,  and 
rippling  water  which  the  grounds  afford  in 
the  filming  of  the  book.  Here  are  lily  ponds 
and  stately  groves,  log  cabins,  huts  "built  on 
the  frontier,"  plains  and  prairies,  rose  gar- 
dens, tea  houses,  and  a  formal  mansion,  and 
every  sort  of  out-of-door  property  that  the 
heart  of  a  director  could  possibly  wish  for 
almost  any  scene. 


In  fact,  very  many  of  Commodore  Black- 
ton's  productions  are  filmed  in  this  setting, 
where  every  kind  of  artificial  background, 
and  many  natural  ones,  provide  local  color 
for  everything,  from  scenes  of  the  "frozen 
North"  taken  in  the  winter  time  to  certain 
scenes  from  the  "sunny  Southland."  The 
big  difficulty  that  a  director  often  meets 


with  is  that  of  doing  something  to  get  a  cer- 
tain effect,  which  unsympathetic  neighbors 
object  to.  On  his  own  extensive  grounds  he 
can  have  a  forest  fire  if  he  wishes,  and  run 
no  danger  of  spoiling  his  own  clothes  on 
the  wash  line  or  any  one  else's.  He  may 
burn  down  a  house  and  stage  a  daring  res- 
cue without  running  the  danger  of  having 
half  of  the  townspeople  crowding  onto  the. 
scene  of  action  and  spoiling  the  picture,  as 
they  often  do  on  unrestricted  location. 


The  Screen  in  Review 


Criticism  and  comment  on  the  best  and  latest  pictures, 
written  by  America's   foremost   dramatic  authority. 


By  Alan  Dale 

"Innocent" 

(Pathe) 


NOT  a  day  over  nineteen  does 
Miss  Fannie  Ward  look  in  the 
new  picture,  made  from  the 
George  Bfoadhurst  play,  "Innocent." 
Such  ebullient  youth  makes  one  gasp. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  defiance  of  Father 
Time.  Miss  Ward  simply  laughs  in  the 
old  reprobate's  face.  She  is  quite  the 
youngest  thing  on  the  screen  to-day. 
She  could  easily  play  Mary  Pickford's 
younger  sister.  I  suppose  that  it  is 
impolite  always  to  harp  on  the  unpleas- 


ant topic  of  age,  but  sometimes  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  "Innocent,"  Miss  Ward  really 
does  some  extremely  good  work,  from 
a  dramatic  standpoint.  She  has  some 
emotional  moments  that  are  better  than 
any  I  have  seen  her  do.  She  has 
further  cultivated  the  more  difficult  art 
of  repose,  and  there  is  a  certain  rest- 
fulness  and  surety  about  her  acting  that 
is  worth  studying.  She  has  everything 
her  own  way,  of  course,  in  this  new 
film.    All  the  available  men  are  in  love 


Altogether,  "  Innocent "  is  rather  an  ideal  role  for  any  star. 
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with  her — and  they  are  nice  men,  too. 
She  has  nobody  to  conflict  with  her  in 
the  slightest.  Altogether  it  is  rather 
an  ideal  role  for  any  star.  Just  the 
same,  Miss  Ward  might  have  spoiled 
it  by  too  much  emphasis,  or  too  much 
self-consciousness,  and  she  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  she  avoided  those 
pitfalls. 

The  photography  of  the  picture  is  de- 
lightful. The  scenes  in  China,  while 
not  very  far-reaching,  are  well  done. 
The  old  high-walled  Chinese  garden  is 
picturesque,  and  there  is  no  jar.  Later, 
when  the  action  of  the  piece  is  moved 
to  Paris,  the  scenes  are  equally  good. 
Miss  Ward  manages  to  wear  some  par- 
ticularly shimmering  gowns,  but  I  must 
confess  that  to  me  she  looked  her  best 
in  the  very  final  episode,  when  she  re- 
turn to  the  old  Chinese  garden  and 
to  the  man  who  loved  her.  At  that 
time,  she  was  garbed  in  the  simplest 
and  demurest  and  most  unobtrusive 
clothes. 


Henry  B.  Walthall  gave  a  singularly  adroit 
performance  in  " His  Robe  of  Honor.'''' 


Three  admirable  actors  supported  the 
little  star,  to  wit,  John  Miltern,  Ar- 
mand  Kalitz,  and  Frederick  Perry.  Mr. 
Kalitz,  in  the  role  of  the  Frenchman, 
was  emphatically  good,  and  a  capital 
contrast  to  the  others.  He  has  the 
smile,  and  the  captivating  demeanor  of 
the  late  Maurice  Farkoa,  whom  he 
strongly  resembles. 

"His  Robe  of  Honor" 

(Paralta) 

THERE  is  a  certain  quality  about 
the  Paralta  pictures — and  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  exactly 
analyze  it — that  seems  to  bring  the 
screen  close  to  the  spoken  drama.  The 
attention  to  detail,  the  explicit  photog- 
raphy, and  the  careful  selection  of 
casts  make  these  pictures,  to  my  mind 
exceedingly  valuable.  And  all  these  re- 
marks refer  particularly  to  ''His  Robe 
of  Honor."  This  is  a  singularly  clever 
story  by  Ethel  and  James  Dorrance — 
a  story  that  only  journalists  could 
evolve,  with  its  graphic  pictures  of 
politics,  and  its  keen  analysis  of  public 
men. 

This  story  is  not  at  all  what  one  could 
call  "pleasant."  It  shows  the  very 
seamiest  side  of  big  men,  who  occupy 
positions  to  which  they  are  presumably 
elected  by  popular  vote.  It  gives  one 
a  few  cold  shivers  at  the  realization  of 
certain  horrible  political  possibilities, 
and  the  types  to  which  it  introduces  us 
are  detestable.  As  it  is  not  the  fashion 
to  call  anything  immoral  that  does  not 
deal  with  sex — to  the  gemeral  public, 
sex  is  the  only  immoral  topic — it  is  not 
necessary  to  inveigh  against  the  char- 
acters in  ''His  Robe  of  Honor."  The 
story  is  so  well  told  that  it  would  be 
ten  thousand  pities  to  inveigh  against 
anything.  However,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  nefarious  judge  changes  his  life 
under  the  refining  influence  of  the  usual 
lovely  girl,  and  that  his  evil  doing  ceases 
with  the  close  of  the  story.  It  was 
good  to  know  that  it  did  cease.  Per- 
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sonally,  I  don't  believe  that  it  could. 
This  judge  was  a  grafter,  a  shyster,  a 
jury  packer,  and  a  trainer  of  perjurers. 
Apart  from  that,  he  was  a  pleasant  gen- 
tleman. The  role  was  acted  by  Henry 
B.  Walthall,  who  gave  a  singularly 
adroit  performance.  He  suggested 
thought ;  he  was  keenly  mental ;  one 
could  perceive  processes  of  logic  evolut- 
ing  in  his  brain.  His  varied  expression, 
his  amazing  stability,  and  his  poise, 
place  this  picture  where  very  few  man- 
age to  get.  In  fact,  it  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  watch  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Walthall.  With  a  few  such  actors,  the 
pictures  would  be  ''uplifted"  into  those 
regions  where  the  usual  complaint 
would  be  impossible.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  staginess  about  Walthall. 
He  was  simple  in  his  archest  manner, 
and  with  his  eyes  he  secured  effects 
that  are  distinctly  unusual. 

Mary  Charleson  and  Lois  Wilson 
were  the  feminine  "relief,"  but  Walthall 
really  wanted  no  "relief"  at  all.  He 
is  one  of  those  rare  actors  who  are 
hosts  in  themselves. 

" Limousine  Life" 

(Triangle) 

HAVING  seen  Miss  Olive 
Thomas'  first  picture,  I  am 
at  least  able  to  say  of  her 
latest,  "Limousine  Life,"  that  it  gives 
her  every  opportunity  to  do  that  which 
she  can  do.  I  am  also  able  to  say  that 
she  can  and  she  does  look  extremely 
pretty,  and  I  take  it  that  comeliness  is 
a  film  essential.  Miss  Thomas'  work 
has  improved  in  its  quality.  She  is  less 
strained,  more  "natural,"  and  infinitely 
more  vivacious. 

"Limousine  Life"  is  not  at  all  an  ex- 
citing affair.  It  is  so  gentle,  so  com- 
pletely affable,  and  so  polite,  that  its 
career  will  be  entirely  free  from  re- 
proach. The  sweet  little  heroine,  who 
secures  employment  in  a  fashionable 
modiste's  shop  in  Chicago — in  Chicago, 
if  you  please — emerges  pure  as  the  un- 


f> Limousine  Life31  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  exploit  the  pleasing  personality 
of  Miss  Olive  Thomas. 


driven  snow.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ruin  stared  her  in  the  face.  She 
was  constantly  in  the  tow  of  a  partic- 
ularly wild  young  man,  with  a  partic- 
ularly wild  reputation,  but  the  evident 
aim  of  the  picture — if  it  had  an  aim — 
was  to  show  that  innocence  is  its  own 
reward,  and  most  assuredly  this  heroine 
was  innocent.  She  accepted  the  hand- 
some limousine  offered  bv  the  infatu- 
ated  swain,  as  his  price  for  breaking 
with  her  and  avoiding  the  marriage 
that  had  been  imminent.  Thereupon 
the  maiden  went  back  to  Three  Oaks, 
wedded  the  boy  she  had  always  loved, 
and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

There  was  one  "fly"  lassie  introduced 
into  the  story,  but  for  no  very  elaborate 
purpose  that  I  could  see.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  "Limousine  Life"  had  no  pur- 
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pose  other  than  that  of  exploiting  the 
pleasant  personality  of  Miss  Thomas, 
and  nothing  else  mattered.  Miss 
Thomas  has  now  registered  a  smile  that 
may  possibly  become  popular.  It  is  not 
precisely  dentifrician,  but  it  is  wide, 
agreeable,  and  contagious.    This  may 


become  her  most  valuable  asset,  but  I 
should  advise  the  young  woman  not  to 
trade  too  emphatically  upon  it.  It  is 
nice  to  possess  one  stock  trick,  but  as 
time  passes,  that  one  trick  is  apt  to 
grow  monotonous.  I  have  seen  so 
many  ladies  with  winsome  smiles,  who 
were  never  able  to  get  away  from  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  gratuitous  ad- 
vice, but  it  is  meant  well. 

"The  Widow's  Might" 

(Paramount) 

THE  "art"  of  Mr.  Julian  Eltinge 
has  never  appealed  to  me  very 
strenuously,  but  just  the  same 
it  is  "art,"  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
consideration.       In     ''The  Widow's 
Might"  he  is  furnished  with  another  of 


those  roles  that  give  him  the  necessary 
opportunity  to  wear  handsome  feminine 
gowns  in  the  usual  "stunning  way." 
Just  as  there  are  people  who  would 
willingly  go  to  the  theater  to  see  a  rail- 
road train  on  the  stage — though  they 
would  not  trouble  to  enter  a  railroad 


I 

station  to  see  it — and  would  rejoice  at 
the  chance  to  view  a  fire  in  the  play- 
house— in  fact,  just  as  there  are  always 
people  anxious  to  look  at  things  in  the 
wrong  place,  so  there  are  folks  who 
revel  in  the  sight  of  a  man  in  woman's 
clothes. 

In  "The  Widow's  Might,"  Eltinge  is 
precisely  as  sumptuous  as  ever,  and  the 
garbs  he  dons  defy  criticism.  Further, 
he  wears  them  dazzlingly,  and — still 
further — he  never  seeks  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  is  anything  but  a 
disguised  man.  Of  course,  that  is 
art  of  a  kind.  No  sooner  had  the  pic- 
ture opened  with  the.  view  of  a  woman 
donning  a  wig,  than  I  became  convinced 
that  the  wig  was  merely  preparation  for 
the  subsequent  Eltinge  exploits.  And 


A  cunning  baby  is  introduced  in  "The  Widow's  Might"  to  eke  out  the  plot. 
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I  was  correct  in  those  ideas.  In  the 
story  arranged  for  this  picture,  Eltinge 
plays  the  role  of  a  man  obliged  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  woman  in  order  to 
entrap  a  crook  who  is  trying  to  steal 
his  farm.  Naturally,  he  does  win  back 
the  farm,  and  equally  naturally,  a 
charming  girl  whom  he  loves.  The 
episodes  are  not  startling,  but  there  is 
incident  enough  to  satisfy  the  usual  in- 
cident seeker.  .  A  cunning  little  baby  in- 
troduced to  eke  out  the  scanty  plot  is  of 
valuable  assistance  to  that  plot. 


ing.  The  quick  changes  from  the  fem- 
inine to  t1^e  masculine  may  also  be  com- 
mended. In  fact,  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  "The  Widow's 
Might"  will  be  an  excellent  picture. 

I  may  add  that  the  story  of  "The 
Widow's  Might"  was  written  by 
Marion  Fairfax,  and  directed  by  Wil- 
liam C.  De  Mille,  and  that  the  cast  in- 
cludes Florence  Vidor,  Gustav  von 
Seyffertitz,  Mamy  Kelso,  and  James 
Neill.   Nuf  sed. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  "atmosphere"  in  "Thieves'  Gold.,: 


Perhaps  descriptions  of  the  gowns 
worn  by  Eltinge  would  be  more  inter- 
esting than  anything  I  can  write.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  bad  at  such  descrip- 
tions, and  refuse  to  star  my  ignorance. 
Effulgent  frocks,  effervescent  wraps, 
marvelous  headgear — and  jewels 
abound,  and  Mr.  Eltinge's  nonchalance 
in  sporting  them  is  at  least  entertain- 


"Thieves'  Gold" 

(Universal) 

THE  Rio  Grande  and  the  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Mexico 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  much 
overdone,  and  in  "Thieves'  Gold"  this 
condition  is  not  at  all  relieved.  To  me, 
the  picture  was  extremely  difficult  to 
follow,  and  needed  an  amount  of  con- 
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centration  that  I  rarely  take  to  the 
screen  with  me.  In  the  matter  of  pic- 
tures, I  adopt  the  attitude  that  the  tired 
business  man  adopts  toward  the  drama. 
I  want  easy  relaxation. 

These  ranch  stories,  with  their  mo- 
notonous characters,  their  incessant 
shootings,  and  the  horseback  exercise 
that  their  leading  figures  indulge  in  so 
flamboyantly,  are  a  trifle  tedious.  The 
hero  of  this  particular  tale  is  Cheyenne 
Harry,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  grazing 
herds  of  the  ranch.  He  is  tired  of  his 
lonely  ride,  and  is  persuaded  to  become 
the  partner  of  a  highwayman  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  death,  and  has 
escaped.  Later  on,  Cheyenne  Harry 
kills  a  card  shark  while  intoxicated, 
and  the  agony  sets  in.  There  is  the 
lovely  maiden  whom  he  rescues  in  the 
approved  manner,  and  there  is  his 
crime  weighing  upon  his  conscience. 

Can  you  not  weave  the  rest  of  the 
story  for  yourself?  Oh,  I'm  sure  you 
can.-  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ''atmos- 
phere" thickly  laid  on,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle escape  from  it.  There  is  also  a 
rather  exciting  card  game — very  well 
done,  and  realistically  shown.  Card 
games  rarely  fail.  There  is  a  certain 
fascination  in  them,  and  the  screen  is 
able  to  show  this  more  forcefully  than 
the  stage.  One  can  see  the  hands  dealt, 
in  such  magnified  prominence ! 

A  card  game  is  a  great  relief  from 
the  shooting  frays,  and  the  "en- 
counters" that  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
pictures  of  this  caliber.  They  seem  al- 
most human !  Harry  Carey  was  the 
hero  in  " Thieves'  Gold,"  and  there  was 
a  certain  dogged  vigor  in  his  work  that 
gave  it  value.  Miss  Molly  Malone  was 
the  heroine — not  a  very  arduous  role. 
In  fact,  the  lack  of  feminine  interest  in 
the  film  was,  to  me,  its  weak  point. 
Cheyenne  Harry  and  Uncle  Larkin  and 
Colonel  Betoski  and  the  others  grew 
tiresome.  They  were  vigorous,  but  too 
emphatic.  They  suggested  the  old  dime 
novel,  but  were  wanting  in  its  contrasts. 


in  Review 

The  entire  picture  reminded  me  of  the 
literature  that  youthful  readers  used  to 
devour  in  the  good  old  days — if  one  can 
call  them  good  old  days. 

"Masks  and  Faces" 

(World  Film) 

THIS  is  a  picture  that  is  worth 
while — and  even  more  than 
while.  It  is  introduced  by  a 
discussion  in  the  interests  of  raising 
war  funds,  and  in  that  discussion  we 
see  such  eminent  lights  as  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Sir 
John  Hare,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  and 
Barrie.  They  plan  to  produce  a 
memorable  picture,  and  "Masks  and 
Faces"  results  therefrom — and  very 
electrically. 

All  the  leading  figures  of  the  London 
stage  appear  in  this  film — names  that 
are  potent  everywhere,  and  most  of 
them  familiar  to  American  audiences. 
These  include  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Denis 
Xeilson  Terry,  Gladys  Cooper,  Ben 
Webster,  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son, Nigel  Playfair,  Lilian  McCarthy, 
Dion  Boucicault,  Henry  Vibart,  Gerald 
du  Maurier,  Winifred  Emery,  H.  B. 
Irving,  Lyall  Swete,  Weedon  Gros- 
smith,  Gertrude  Elliott,  Lilian  Braith- 
waite,  Lottie  Yenne,  Stella  Campbell, 
Viola  Tree,  and  Phvllis  Hart. 

There's  a  collection !  This  is  a  star 
cast  with  a  vengeance.  I  can  recall  no 
star  cast  in  any  picture  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  as  though  all  the  most  costly 
stars  of  the  American  stage  were 
grouped  in  one  film — if  you  can  imagine 
that,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  Yet 
this  was  actually  done  in  England,  and 
"Masks  and  Faces"  supplies  the  proof. 

I  don't  say  that  a  star  cast  is  any 
better  than  an  unstar  cast — usually  it 
is  inferior — but  in  a  picture  it  is  at 
least  a  curiosity,  and  you  feel  that  you 
are  getting  your  money's  worth — multi- 
plied several  times. 

The  story  is  the  familiar  one  that 
deals  with  the  love  and  humanity  of 
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Peg  Woffington — the  story  that  was 
first  woven  into  drama  by  Tom  Taylor 
and  Charles  Reade.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully acted  throughout,  even  to  the  very 
minor  roles.  Peg,  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh,  is  interesting  from 
the  very  start,  and  her  most  pictorial 
career  loses  nothing  in  its  screen  ver- 
sion. The  episode  in  which  Vane  ap- 
pears as  her  devoted  admirer  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  picture.  The  grand 
bananet  given  in  her  honor  by  the 
fascinated  swain,  is  a  capital  scene,  and 
the  drama  emerges  with  the  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Vane,  who  is  startled  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  After  that,  Peg's 
sacrifice  forms  the  theme  in  the  usual 
"sympathetic"  manner.  So  does  her  re- 
markable charity  toward  the  poor  artist, 
Triplet.  The  famous  scene  in  Avhich 
th.*  actress  vitalizes  his  portrait  by 
sticking  her  head  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  canvas,  is,  of  course,  not  neglected. 
In  this  way,  she  flouts  the  critics,  who, 
in  those  days,  were  evidently  as  flout- 
able  as  they  are  in  ours.  (And  if  they 
were  not  floutable,  how  many  pleasant 
quips  would  be  lost !) 

It  is  while  she  is  vitalizing  her  own 
portrait  in  this  way,  that  she  hears  the 
story  of  Vane's  deserted  wife,  and  is 
thus  led  to  her  sacrifice — if  it  was  a 
sacrifice !  At  any  rate,  Peg  restores  the 
husband  to  the  anguished  lady,  and  all 
ends  as  a  picture  should  end — and  in- 
sists upon  ending. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  as 
Triplet  was  admirable,  and  so  was  Miss 
Gladys  Cooper  as  Mrs.  Vane.  In  fact, 
this  picture  will  give  to  the  public  a 
chance  to  see  all  the  most  remarkable 
figures  of  the  English  stage  in  one 
group.  It  is  therefore  unique — quite 
the  most  interesting  thing  I  have  seen 
on  the  screen.  It  is  almost  an  educa- 
tion. I  don't  say  that  in  its  favor — 
because  I  thoroughly  realize  how  keenly 
people  hate  being  educated — but  men- 
tion it  as  a  fact.  Apart  from  the  edu- 
cational idea,  it  is  a  sort  of  stage  monu- 


ment. It  seems  almost  a  pity  not  to 
write  ten  pages  about  it.  However, 
brevity  hath  its  merits. 

"A  Petticoat  Pilot" 

(Paramount) 

DEAR  little  Vivian  Martin!  I 
fancy  I  used  to  be  rather  harsh 
toward  her  when  she  decorated 
the  legitimate.  Now  it  is  my"  punish- 
ment to  see  all  her  films,  and  to  be  re- 
quired to  analyze  them.  I  think  I  am 
growing  to  like  little  Vivian.  I  love 
her  when  she  is  kissed — and  she  always 
is  in  her  pictures. 

So  her  latest,  "'A  Petticoat  Pilot,"  in- 
terested me  immensely,  because  Vivian 
was  not  kissed  until  the  fifth  reel — 
which  was  very  late,  indeed.  Usually 
the  kiss  occurs  in  about  the  second  reel, 
so  that  it  can  be  resented  in  all  the 
others.  In  this  picture,  she  was  Mary 
'Gusta,  who  was  adopted  by  two  old 
captains. 

Years  passed !  And  years  do  pass  so 
admirably  in  pictures!  Mary  'Gusta 
grown  up  to  be  quite  lovely  and  love- 
able  met  the  conventional  admirer,  and 
was  further  induced  to  believe  that  she 
was  an  heiress.  The  two  old  captains 
did  their  best  to  foster  this  idea  in  the 
neatest  storybook  way. 

Little  Miss  Vivian  Martin  came  into 
her  own  when  she  learned  the  truth 
about  her  fortune — or  lack  of  it — and 
it  was  further  shown  that  the  man  she 
loved  was  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
ruined  her  father.  Poor  little  girl ! 
Oh,  she  wTas  very  plaintive  and  ex- 
quisitely pathetic  in  those  melancholy 
complications.  Her  love  affair  was  in 
a  sad  way,  and  her  life  would  have  been 
blighted  if  Miss  Martin's  life  could  be 
blighted — and,  of  course,  it  couldn't. 

So,  in  the  end,  the  old  captains  re- 
alized that  the  beloved  youth  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  her  happiness,  and 
we  saw  the  two  together  as  the  picture 
ended.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  an 
ending  that  I  have  seen  before. 


Where  Tern- 

Molehills  loom  into  Moun- 
much      Temperament  —  and 


By  R.  L.  Lambdin 


"And  they  expect  an  artist  to 
put  realism  in  his  work  while 
he's  drinking  cold  tea !  "growls 
the  extra,'  whose  nose  needs 
no  grease  paint  to  redden  it. 
"Why,  it's  worth  this  five 
dollars  a  day  they  pay  us  just 
to  swallow  the  stuff! " 


"Look  here!"  roars  the  direc- 
tor to  the  property  boy.  "This 
Van  Squiller  library  set  calls 
for  class.  Whaddo  you  mean 
by  bringing  in  a  veneered  table. 


"Food  saving's  all  right,  but 
these  imitation  pies  sort  of 
take  away  my  enthusiasm/' 
complains  the  sensative  slap- 
stick comedian. 


perament  Prevails 


tains  under  the  Magic  of  too 
every  one  in  the  studio  has  some. 


The  press  agent  pleads  and  raves — all  to 
no  purpose.  Walter  Wavylocks,  matinee 
idol,  can't  be  persuaded  to  run  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  despite  the  publicity 
he'd  get. 


Miss  Trajah  Dee,  emotional  star,  who  has 
just  obtained  her  fourth  successful  divorce, 
burst  into  a  storm  of  protest  when  given  the 
script  for  a  new  play3  ((Love  Eternal." 


"Makes  no  difference  whether  the  colors  photograph  or 
not,"  cries  the  perturbed  art  director.  CCI  won't  stand  for 
this  color  combination — yellow  lamp  shade,  red  roses,  pur- 
ple vase,  and  blue  table  spread! 


Hooverizing 
the  Movies 

Even  an  ostrich  would  get  indigestion  if 
he  were  obliged   to   eat   the  cardboard, 
wood,  and  plaster  fare  that  is  spread 
before  the  screen  actors  these  days. 
|k   But,  s-h-h-h!  the  actors  do  their  eating 
\      outside  the  studios. 


S         By  R.  W.  Baremore 
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ORANGES  are  given  away  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  Louise  Huff,  you 
will  observe  on  the  opposite 
page,  appears  to  be  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  dare  eat  the  cracker. 
For  food  economy  has  extended  to  the 
studios,  and  the  use  of  any  and  every- 
thing edible  is  under  the  ban. 

There  is  a  little  story  about  some 
Greek  maiden  of  ancient  mythology 
who  became  so  hungry  from  six  months 
of  starvation  that  when  she  held  a  pome- 
granate up  to  smell  how  good  it  was  six 
seeds  of  it  just  accidentally  found  their 
way  into  her  mouth,  and  she  was  pun- 
ished severely  for  it. 

Well,  it's  terrible  to  consider  what 
might  happen  to  a  screen  star  who  got 
into  such  a  lamentable  predicament,  and 
Miss  Huff,  partaking  of  her  meager 
breakfast,  looks  as  if  she  had  just  about 
reached  the  dead  line  of  Hooverizing. 

According  to  all  reports,  "property 
bread"   is   used   entirely   in  banquet 


scenes,  when,  indeed,  any  food  is  used 
at  all.  The  soup  on  such  occasions  is 
really  only  water,  colored  brown.  Why 
brown,  by  the  way,  unless  it  is  to  pro- 
vide a  touch  of  realism  for  the  actors? 
For  red  or  purple  soup  would  screen 
just  as  well,  and,  after  all,  some  color- 
ing paste  other  than  brown  might  be 
found  a  little  cheaper.  In  one  such 
scene  the  actors  sit  down  to  a  feast  of 
canvas  bread,  wood  cutlets,  and  ginger- 
ale  "champagne." 

But  the  dictum  which  has  gone  forth 
in  regard  to  eliminating  food  waste  in 
the  movies  strikes  especially  at  the  use 
of  the  custard  pie  to  decorate  a  deadly 
rival's  face  with,  and  the  scenes  which 
used  to  be  so  popular  in  which  the  fat 
man  sat  down  to  a  full  table  and  gob- 
bled up  an  enormous  meal.  The  latter 
comes  in  for  criticism,  not  only  because 
it  presents  an  opportunity  for  wast- 
ing food,  but  because  of  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  that  seeing  such  a  picture  is 


Look  closely  and  observe  that  this  screen  dinner  consists  of  "prop"  turkey,  uncooked 
potatoes,  which  can  be  used  until  the  eyes  sprout  out  another  full  crop  of  potato- 
lets,  and  a  few  slices  of  bread  and  bologna. 
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No  wonder  the  actors  all  look  gloom.     A  complete  banquet  from  cocktails  to  nuts  has  just 
been  served  in  Norma  Talmadge's  latest  production,  without  a 
crumb  of  real  food  being  used. 


bound  to  have  on  the  audience,  incul- 
cating a  spirit  of  waste  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholders.  So  that  now  the  screen 
comedian  has  to  get  his  laughs  in  some 
other  way  than  by  throwing  eg'gs  around 
the  room  and  otherwise  wasting  the  na- 
tion's resources. 

They  even  tell  a  story  of  an  impor- 
tant production  which  was  held  up  re- 
cently for  days  because  the  director,  the 
star,  and  the  property  man  were  all  on 
a  still  hunt  for — a  lump  of  sugar.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  during  the 
days  of  the  sugar  famine  in  the  East 
a  good  many  credulous  people  believed 
it.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  all  the  heart-rending  details — 
to  relate  how  the  star  lost  sleep  over  it, 
and  the  director  anguished  on  the  job, 
and  how  the  "props"  almost  had  nerv- 
ous prostration.  But  if  any  one  ever 
wants  to  write  a  melodramatic  tear- 


jerker  of  a  movie,  this  incident  will  fur- 
nish a  plethora  of  material  for  the 
"Search  for  the  Sweet." 

But  the  fact  still  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  the  movies  have  been  Hooverized. 
The  wolf  of  want  wails  round  the  prop- 
erty door.  Heaven  help  the  poor  ac- 
tors !  No  longer  can  they  appease  their 
honest  hunger  by  eating  the  free  lunch 
off  the  counter  in  the  bar-room  scenes. 
In  the  first  place,  it  wouldn't  be  realistic 
to  have  free  lunches  nowadays,  and,  in 
the  second,  if  any  misguided  scenario 
writer  made  the  mistake  of  writing  a 
free  lunch  into  his  story,  it — the  lunch, 
not  the  story — would  be  made  of  wood 
and  papier-mache. 

The  good  old  days  have  gone  for- 
ever, thanks  to  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion. Every  one  knows  that  the  actors 
didn't  really  eat,  so  why  put  real  food 
before  them  in  the  scenes  where  such 
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food  was  supposed  to  be  used-?  Hadn't 
other  things  been  "faked"  in  the 
movies  ?  Then  let  us  have  "faked  food" 
by  all  means: 

After  all,  the  directors  found,  saw- 
dust soup  looked  pretty  much  like  real 
soup  as  it  was  ladled,  smoking  hot,  out 
of  a  soup  tureen,  and  the  turkey  brought 
from  the  novelty  store  was  good  for 
everything  except  carving.  "Fatty"  Ar- 
buckle  agreed  to  cut  out  the  flour-and- 
water  custard  pies  and  use  a  sledge- 
hammer to  get  the  laughs  instead. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  good  old 
Raines  Law  sandwich.  Sure  there  was, 
and  now  it's  on  the  job  again.  And  if 
you  don't  know  what  it  is  we'll  have 
to  let  you  into  the  secret.  It  is  the 
sandwich  they  put  on  the  tables  where 
drinks  are  sold  on  Sunday  in  New 
York.  It  does  its  unflinching  duty  from 
week  to  week,  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  passing  through  the  cal- 
endar from  New  Year's  to  Christmas. 
But,  though  it  is  always  on  the  job, 
no  one  would  ever  dream  of  attempting 
to  eat  it.  And  in  some  places,  so  they 
tell  me,  the  sandwiches  have  waxed  so 
ancient  on  the  honorable  job  that  they 


put  rubber  bands  around  them  to  keep 
the  darn  things  from  falling  apart. 

For  a  time,  too,  it  looked  as  if  the 
good  old  Scotch  "tea,"  which  brought 
more  than  the  usual  quota  of  men  to 
scenario  "tea  fights,"  would  be  shrouded 
by  the  administration.  That  and  the 
"champagne."  But  finally  it  was  de- 
cided that  too  small  a  quantity  was  ever 
wasted  to  make  it  necessary  to  bring 
these  particular  "food  props"  under  the 
general  "Hooverizing"  idea. 

Potatoes  also  may  be  used,  provided 
they  are  uncooked,  for  in  that  way  they 
are  never  wasted.  They  may  be  used 
over  and  over,  and,  of  course,  no  one 
would  eat  raw  potatoes. 

But  isn't  it  a  shame  the  way  they've 
cut  out  the  real  eats?  Don't  you  feel 
like  crying  at  the  way  they  tease  the 
poor  actors  and  fool  us?  Well,  then, 
dry  your  tears.  We've  been  fooling 
you,  too,  for  they  "Hooverized"  the 
movies  long  before  we  ever  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  food  administrator. 
The  movie  manufacturers  can  see  a  dol- 
lar bill  a  long,  long  way  off,  and  they 
beat  Mr.  Hoover  to  it  by  a  good  few 
vears. 


So  accustomed  have  the  directors  become  even  in  this  short  space  to  the  idea  of  "HooverL 
ing,"  that  some  of  them  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  even  property  food. 


Cheating  the  Public 

The  story  of  a  factory  girl  and 
her  fight  for  her  fellow  workers. 

By  Ted  Evans 


THE  gas  jet  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  mean  and  almost 
bare  tenement  room  flickered 
miserably.  A  slim,  pretty  girl  of  about 
seventeen  stood  at  a  small  sink  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  drying  a  small  as- 
sortment of  cracked  dishes.  Her 
splendid  dark  hair  flowed  loose  over 
her  thin  shoulders ;  the  miserable  at- 
mosphere of  the  badly  lighted  room  was 
reflected  in  her  dark  eyes.  At  the 
kitchen  table  in  the  center  of  the  room 
two  children,  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  girl  of 
eight  were  pawing  over  a  cheap  picture 
book.  It  was  easy  to  judge  that  the 
children  were  the  slender  girl's  brother 
and  sister — and  it  was  just  as  easy  to 
understand  that  no  one  else  lived  in  that 
flat,  only  the  three  of  them. 

Mary  Garvin  was  home.  She  was 
finishing  the  last  of  her  tasks  for  the 
evening.  She  had  fed  her  motherless 
brother  and  sister  on  the  usual  meager 
supper  as  soon  as  she  returned  from 
work  at  the  canning  factory,  and,  one 
by  one,  the  dried  dishes  were  being 
placed  on  the  improvised  shelf  over  the 
sink.  In  a  few  minutes  Mary  would  be 
at  liberty  to  drop  on  the  bed  for  half 
an  hour's  rest  before  the  nightly  and 
heartbreaking  task  of  trying  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  stenography  self- 
taught — and  then  put  the  children  to 
bed. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  sharp  knock 
at  the  door.  Evidently  it  was  a  familiar 
knock,  and  one  that  inspired  dread — 
some  final  touch  to  the  general  misery, 
for  the  girl  put  a  hand  to  her  throat — 
and  let  a  cup  slip  to  the  floor  in  so  do- 
ing.   "Come  in,"  she  said,  her  eyes  on 


the  shattered  cup.  As  the  door  opened 
and  a  heavy  step  sounded  in  the  room, 
she  turned  and  faced  a  large,  heavy- 
jawed  young  man  who  stood  grinning 
at  her,  his  soft  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head. 

"Evening,  Mary,  dear,"  he  said. 
"Still  slaving  away,  eh?  Quit  it — don't 
be  a  fool!  Come. on  down  to  Casey's 
and  have  a  dance — the  kids'll  be  all 
right.  Good  bunch  down  there  to- 
night." 

The  girl  stood  looking  at  him,  the 
dish  towel  still  in  her  hand.  She  twisted 
it  nervously.  Her  lips  were  moving, 
but  she  said  nothing.  "Bull"  Hurley 
was  the  foreman  at  the  factory  in  which 
she  worked.  For  two  weeks  now — al- 
most every  night — he  had  visited  her 
this  way  and  with  the  same  proposition, 
and  had  kept  up  the  same  sort  of  siege 
at  the  factory.  She  knew  Hurley,  and 
she  knew  what  the  notorious  Casey's 
stood  for.  She  felt  that  to-night  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Well?"  asked  Hurley,  a  glint  in  his 
eyes,  a  touch  of  anger  in  his  voice.  He, 
too,  had  decided  that  "something  had 
to  happen"  to-night. 

"It's  no  use,  Bull,"  said  Mary  finally. 
"I  don't — don't  love  you — and  I  won't 
go  to  Casey's  ever.  Can't  you  under- 
stand— won't  you  let  me  be?  I'm  going 
to — to  work  for  my  living.  I'll  make 
out  somehow.    Please — please  go." 

Suddenly  the  man  stepped  forward 
and  seized  her  roughly  in  his  arms. 
There  was  a  look  of  determination  in 
Mary  Garvin's  eyes.  Bull  Hurley 
looked  into  them  intently.  He  was  a 
reader  of  men  and  women,  and  he  could 
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see  in  her  eyes  that  she  meant  just  what 
she  said — that  there  was  no  hope  for 
him ;  none  at  all.  He  threw  her  from 
him,  a  nasty  scowl  on  his  face.  "All 
right,  kid/'  he  said,  in  a  hard,  level 
voice,  ''have  it  your  way — but  look  out 
for  squalls !" 


Mary  one  afternoon  of  the  following 
week.  There  were  children  employed 
in  the  factory,  and  alongside  Mary 
worked  a  crippled  boy.  For  a  trivial 
mistake,  Bull  Hurley  let  loose  a  torrent 
of  abuse  on  the  boy  and  discharged  him. 
Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  injustice  of 


You're  through,  too!    Go  and  get  your  time!" 


The  door  closed  behind  him.  Mary 
stood  for  a  moment,  trembling.  Bull 
was  known  as  a  "bad  actor"  at  the  fac- 
tory in  such  cases  as  this.  Mary  looked 
toward  the  two  children.  They  were 
staring  at  her  in  a  frightened  way. 
Tears  filled  her  eyes ;  she  ran  to  the 
narrow*  bedroom  and  flung  herself  on 
the  bed,  her  thin  frame  wracked  by  a 
storm  of  sobs.  The  two  children  crept 
in  and  nestled  on  either  side  of  her, 
their  arms  around  her.  Then  in  a  few 
minutes  she  became  quiet  and  her  arms 
went  around  them.  Through  the  tears 
Mary's  wealth  of  character  shone  forth 
in  her  eyes. 

The  squall  threatened  by  Bull  Hurley 
was  not  long  in  coming;  it  enveloped 


it,  Mary,  her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing, faced  Hurley  and  interceded  for 
the  youngster. 

That  was  precisely  what  Hurley 
wanted.  "'That's  enough,  Mary  Gar- 
vin/' he  said.  '"People  who  talk  back 
to  their  bosses  are  not  wanted  in  this 
factory.  You're  through,  too  !  Go  and 
get  your  time !" 

At  first  Mary  could  not  realize  it. 
She,  without  a  cent  in  the  world  and 
with  a  brother  and  sister  to  take  care 
of,  was  discharged !  With  unseeing 
eyes,  her  brain  numbed,  she  walked  to 
the  office  and  received  her  meager  pay. 
Slowly  she  left  the  building,  passed 
through  the  yard,  and  wandered  out 
into  the  streets  of  Granton.    What  was 
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she  to  do  ?  One  had  to  work  in  the  can- 
ning factory  or  starve ;  there  was  no 
other  occupation  in  Granton.  Unable 
to  fully  realize  her  problem  as  yet,  in- 
stinctively she  turned  her  steps  toward 
home. 

Unknown  to  Mary,  there  had  been 


the  same  way  as  Hurley,  and  with  no 
better  success.  So  Hurley  was  dis- 
charging her !  Well,  he  would  not  in- 
terfere ;  he  would  let  Hurley  get  away 
with  it.  Quickly  a  little  scheme  was  de- 
veloping in  Chester's  mind — a  scheme 
to  even  up  matters  all  around. 


"I'll  show,  that  crowd 
that  they  can't 


another  witness  to  her  discharge  besides 
Hurley  and  the  employees.  This  was  a 
well-dressed,  handsome,  but  rather  dis- 
sipated young  man  who  had  stepped 
into  Hurley's  section  of  the  factory  just 
as  Mary  was  making  her  plea  for  the 
boy.  It  was  Chester  Dowling,  son  of 
John  Dowling,  the  owner  of  the  factory 
and  the  "big  boss"  of  Granton. 

Chester's  first  impulse  was  to  step 
forward  and  come  to  the  girl's  defense. 
There  was  little  love  lost  between  Hur- 
ley and  the  owner's  son ;  they  had  quar- 
reled over  another  girl  a  year  previous. 
But  on  recognizing  Mary  Garvin,  young 
Dowling  checked  the  impulse.  He  drew 
back  behind  one  of  the  machines,  a  pe- 
culiar smile  on  his  face.  He,  too,  had 
been  paying  court  to  Mary — in  much 


Quietly  he  slipped  from  the  room, 
without  being  observed,  as  the  attention 
of  all  was  on  Mary  and  Hurley.  He 
waited  until  he  saw  Mary  leave  the  fac- 
tory, then  he  followed  her.  She  had 
not  been  in  her  flat  five  minutes  when 
he  knocked  at  the  door.  Mary  admitted 
him.  She  was  too  wretched  to  speak, 
to  question  him  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
visit. 

With  an  air  of  understanding  and 
sympathy,  Chester  drew  forward  one 
of  the  rickety  chairs  and  motioned  for 
her  to  sit  down.  She  did  so  obediently, 
looking  up  at  him  with  dull  eyes. 

"Mary,"  he  said  gently,  "I  know  that 
I  am  not  welcome  here — that  you  told 
me  never  to  come  here  again.  But  I 
know  what  happened  this  afternoon  at 
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the  factory.  Indeed,  I  witnessed  the 
scene.  I — well,  I  know  what  this  dis- 
charge means  to  you,  Mary.  Will  you 
let  me  help  you?  You  would  never  let 
me  do  anything  for  you,  but  this  is 
something  different.  Hurley  was  within 
his  rights  according  to  our  regulations, 
and  he  is  given  a  free  hand  with  the 
employees.  However,  I  can  guess  at 
Hurley's  secret  reason  for  firing  you, 
and  I  shall  speak  to  my  father  about  it. 
I'll  get  an  order  direct  from  the  old 
man,  reinstating  you." 

Mary  rose  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply.  "Yes,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  do  that.  I  must 
have  work — and  the  injustice  of  it  is 
so  terrible !  Chester,  why  don't  you 
try  to  look  at  things  in  a  different  way  ?• 
Why  don't  you  help  the  people  who  are 
making  your  father's  fortune — the  for- 
tune that  will  be  yours  some  day  ?  Why 
do  you  let  such  men  as  Bull  Hurley  rule 
the  factory?  I  don't  believe  you  are 
like  him  at  bottom,  Chester.  I  have  no 
right  to  be  talking  this  way,  perhaps, 
but  if  you  will  try  to  show  the  fine 
qualities  that  you  really  have,  I'll  for- 
get those — those  things  you  said  to  me 
the  last  time  you  were  here." 

"I'll  do  it,  Mary,"  he  said,  pressing 
her  hand.    "It's  an  idea !    I'll  go  to  the 
old  man  at  once  about  your  case,  and 
when  he  is  in  the  right  mood  I  will 
tackle  him  about  a  general  investi- 
gation of  the  factory  management." 

Chester  left  the  mean  room  and 
picked  his  way  down  the  dark  stairs. 
There  was  a  cynical 
smile  on  his  face — his 
scheme  was  working. 
But    something  not 
quite  cynical  was  stirring  in  Ches- 
ter's conscience. 

John  Dowling  was  a  power  in  the 
financial  world.  The  Granton  can- 
ning factory  was  only  one  of  his 
many  interests.  He  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  cornering  the  food  market 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  He 


was  putting  up  the  prices  on  all  neces- 
sities of  life.  That  he  was  causing 
untold  suffering  to  the  people  did  not 
interest  him.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  who  worked  in  his  factories 
interested  him  still  less. 

He  was  sitting  at  a  desk  in  his  library 
in  his  splendid  mansion  this  evening 
when  his  son  Chester  sauntered  in  and 
sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  beside  the 
desk.  "Well,"  said  John  Dowling, 
swinging  around  on  his  son,  "you  look 
as  if  you  want  something.   What  is  it  ?" 

Chester  took  a  pull  at  his  cigar.  "Just 
a  little  matter  this  time,"  he  said.  "Bull 
Hurley  has  fired  one  of  the  girls  at  the 
factory — a  girl  I'm  rather  interested  in. 
She  needs  the  job  badly,  and  is  a  decent 
kid.  I  want  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
doing  a  worth-while,  human  act.  Give 
me  an  order  reinstating  her.  Hurley 
framed  her  up,  so  you'll  be  doing  the 
right  thing." 

John  Dowling  eyed  his  son.  "Ches- 
ter," he  said,  "I  don't  approve  of  your 
taking  any  sort  of  interest  in  the  girls 
working  in  the  factory.  That  stuff  is 
bad  business,  also  small  business.  What 


The  girl  tore  herself 
away  and  stood  with 
blazing  eyes. 
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do  you  mean  by  coming  to  me  with  such 
trivial  matters?  However,  I'll  give  you 
the  order  you  want.  Hurley  needs  a 
little  dressing  down  now  and  then,  and 
this  will  be  a  good  way  to  do  it."  He 
drew  a  pad  to  him  and  took  out  his 
fountain  pen.  "What's  her  name?" 
"Mary  Garvin." 

The  effect  of  the  name  on  John  Dow- 
ling  was  startling.  A  savage  expression 
came  to  his  face  ;  his  eyes  flashed.  "By 
Heaven, 
Ch  ester !" 
h  e  cried. 
"Is  that 
girl  after 
you?  So 
that's  it, 
eh?  Look 
here,  boy ; 
I'll  tell  you 
something 


Mary  saw  Dowling  suddenly 
crumple  to  the  floor. 


that  " 

He  was 
interrupted 
by  the  sud- 
den entry 
of  the  but- 
ler. "I  beg 
your  par- 
don, sir," 
said  the 
man,  who 
was  visibly 
trembling, 
"but  that  delegation  that  you  dismissed 
an  hour  ago  has  returned,  led  by  Bull 
Hurley.  I  can't  keep  them  out,  sir — 
here  they  come  now  !" 

As  he  spoke,  six  determined-looking 
men,  workers  in  the  factory,  came 
tramping  into  the  room.  Bull  Hurley 
was  in  the  lead,  and  he  paused  beside 
John  Dowling's  desk.  "Mr.  Dowling," 
said  Hurley,  his  eyes  dropping  before 
those  of  the  outraged  magnate,  "the 
workers  have  chosen  me  to  make  a  last 
appeal  to  you  about  a  general  raise  in 
wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
food  in  the  Granton  stores,  and  " 


"Go  back  and  tell  them  that  they've 
had  my  answer !"  thundered  Dowling. 
"Get  out  of  here — all  of  you !  And  as 
for  you,  Hurley,  you're  through.  Un- 
derstand ?  Get  your  time  first  thing  in 
the  morning !" 

Hurley  stood  for  a  moment,  his  face 
livid.  Then  he  spoke :  "So  I'm  fired, 
eh?  All  right,  Dowling.  But  mark  my 
words:  I'll  fix  you  for  this,  big  as  you 
are  !  Come  on,  men — ain't  nothing  here 
for  us." 

The  delegation  filed  out.  "How 

about   Mary   Garvin  "  began 

Chester. 

But  Dowling  turned  on  him  sav- 
agely and  ordered  him  to  leave 
him  alone.    Chester  rose  and  went 
out  of  the  library.  He  knew  that  his 
father  was  in  no  mood  for  such  a 
small  matter  as  the  reinstatement 
of  a  factory  girl.    But  he  won- 
dered what  it  was  that 
Mary's  name  sug- 
to  his  fa- 
ther.   What  had 
his  father  been 
about   to  tell 
him  ? 

Three  weeks 
later,  a 
large  as- 
semb  1  y 
hall  in 
Granton 

was  jammed  to  the  doors  with  a  seeth- 
ing crowd  of  toilers — men,  women,  and 
children.  A  big,  grim  strike  was  on. 
Granton,  unable  to  stand  conditions  any 
longer,  had  declared  war  on  John  Dow- 
ling. Bull  Hurley  was  addressing  the 
meeting,  and  he  was  urging  the  crowd 
to  violence — an  attack  on  Dowling's 
house. 

In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  a  slim, 
girlish  figure  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form and  came  to  his  side.  It  was 
Mary  Garvin.  She  put  a  silencing  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  Hurley  ceased  speak- 
ing and  turned  to  her  inquiringly.  A 


gested 
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hush  fell  on  the  crowd.  "Bull,"  said 
Mary  quietly — and  there  was  something 
compelling  in  her  voice — "there  is  a 
better  way.  Perhaps  John  Dowling 
does  not  understand  the  terrible  hard- 
ships he  is  causing.  No  one  has  talked 
to  him  quietly."  She  turned  to  the 
audience.  "Folks,"  she  said;  "I  shall 
go  myself,  alone,  to-night  to  see  Dow- 
ling and  plead  our  cause.  Perhaps  he 
will  listen  to  a  woman.  Will  you  dele- 
gate me  to  go?" 

There  was  an  atmosphere  about  the 
girl,  as  she  stood  there,  her  hauds  out- 
stretched, her  eyes  shining  with  the  light 
of  genuine  leadership.  There  was  a 
minute's  startled  hush ;  then  the  hall 
roared  its  indorsement.  It  was  a  new 
idea,  and  somehow  it  struck  home. 

Half  an  hour  later,  John  Dowling, 
sitting  at  his  library  desk,  was  startled 
to  hear  a  girl's  voice  speaking  his  name. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  to  find  Mary 
Garvin  standing  in  the  room.  "How 
did  you  get  in  here?''  he  demanded,  in 
a  hard  voice. 

"I  managed  to  get  in  through  the 
kitchens,"  she  replied.  "The  butler  re- 
fused me  admittance  at  the  front.  I 
have  " 

"What  do  you  want?  Quick!" 

Quietly,  her  voice  thrilling  as  she 
went  on,  Mary  began  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  workers  of  Granton.  It  was  a 
dramatic  recital,  made  more  so  by  a 
thunderstorm  that  had  come  up.  The 
room  was  in  semidarkness,  the  only 
light  being  a  shaded  electric  over  Dow- 
ling's  desk;  hence  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  flamed  through  the  room,  to 
the  crash  of  thunder.  But  Mary  .went 
on  with  her  plea. 

Suddenly  Dowling  stepped  to  her  and 
seized  her  roughly  by  the  arm.  "That's 
enough !"  he  cried  savagely.  "I'll  show 
that  crowd  that  they  can't  beat  me  !  To- 
night I'll  have  all  foodstuffs  thrown 
into  the  river  if  they  don't  come  to 
terms !  And  now,  Mary  Garvin,  let  me 
tell  you  something:     Leave  my  son 


alone!  Oh,  I  know  your  breed.  I 
knew  another  Garvin — your  mother ! 
She  refused  me  and  married  your  fa- 
ther— turned  down  the  big  man  for  a 
brainless  clod !  I  never  forget  or  for- 
give, girl,  and  I've  never  forgotten  your 
mother's  scorn  of  me.  And  now  an- 
other of  the  breed  is  monkeying  with 
the  Dowlings.  Now  do  you  see  what 
chance  you  have,  coming  here  and  whin- 
ing to  me?" 

The  girl  tore  herself  loose  and  stood 
with  blazing  eyes,  her  white  hand  raised 
clenched.    Her  mother ! 

But  now  Dowling's  eyes  were  glitter- 
ing. It  was  doubtless  true  that  he  had 
really  loved  Mary's  mother — so  far  as 
such  men  understand  love.  And  the 
daughter  was  a  living  image  of  the 
mother  as  he  knew  her  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  The  daughter  was  su- 
premely beautiful,  desirable ! 

He  took  a  step  toward  her,  but  Mary 
had  caught  that  light  in  his  eyes.  There 
was  a  pistol  on  the  desk;  Dowling  kept 
it  there,  ready,  for  he  expected  actual 
violence  to  break  out  any  hour.  Mary, 
moved  only  by  a  natural  protective  in- 
stinct, snatched  up  the  pistol.  She 
turned  and  ran  from  the  room  out  into 
the  hall.  There  Dowling  caught  her, 
but  again  she  broke  away  and  pulled  at 
the  street  door.  It  was  locked,  and 
she  could  not  find  the  catch.  In  an  in- 
stant she  turned  again  and  sprang  up 
the  broad  staircase;  but  just  then  the 
butler  appeared  at  the  top.  Mary  faced 
about,  halfway  up,  the  pistol  in  hand. 
As  Dowling  was  about  to  place  his  foot 
on  the  bottom  step,  there  was  an  extra 
loud  crash  of  thunder,  an  extra  vivid 
flash  of  lightning.  Mary  saw  Dowling 
suddenly  crumple  to  the  floor — and  the 
butler  saw  the  pistol  in  Mary's  hand. 
And  so  it  was  that  a  little  later  Mary 
Garvin  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
John  Dowling. 

The  untimely  death  of  his  father 
wrought  a  great  change  in  Chester 
Dowling;  it  made  a  man  of  him.  And 
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his  was  a  terrible  situation.  He  knew 
now  that  his  love  for  Mary  Garvin  was 
deep  and  real;  but  she  had  killed  his 
father !  Torn  by  conflicting  emotions, 
there  was  little  he  could  do.  He  took 
up  the  direction  of  his  father's  vast  in- 
terests, and  within  a  few  short  weeks 
he  proved  that  his  regime  was  going 
to  be  entirely  different  from  that  of 
John  Dowling.  Wages  were  raised  at 
once,  and  the  stores  of  foodstuffs  which 
John  Dowling  had  kept  hoarded  up  to 
maintain  exorbitant  prices  were  thrown 
on  the  market  at  prices  which  people 
could  pay. 

Chester  Dowling  became  the  idol  of 
Granton.  Furthermore,  all  sympathized 
with  him,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with 
Mary  Garvin.  He  looked  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  as  one  of  those 
human  accidents  whieh  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  jury  that  tried  Mary,  however, 
did. not  so  regard  the  case.  Mary  re- 
fused to  plead  not  guilty.  Dazed, 
wretched,  she  admitted  that  she  had 
shot  John  Dowling.  She  had  no  rec- 
ollection of  actually  firing  the  revolver 
at  him ;  but  one  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  Dowling  actually  had  been  shot. 
There  seemed  no  getting  away  from  the 
evidence.  The  Granton  lawyers  who 
came  to  her  aid  and  took  her  case  tried 
to  justify  her  act,  but  they  failed  to  do 
so  satisfactorily.  The  verdict  was 
guilty,  and  a  day  was  set  for  her  exe- 
cution. 

Hopeless  and  helpless,  Chester  Dow- 
ling brooded  over  her  predicament  hour 
after  hour,  day  and  night.  Was  there 
no  way  out,  no  hidden  explanation  ?  In 
his  heart  he  knew  that  his  father  had 
met  a  fate  he  richly  deserved ;  for  now 
Chester  knew  the  story  of  Mary's 
mother.  When  the  man  she  loved  and 
had  married  died,  John  Dowling  let  her 
die  in  poverty,  and  put  the  daughter  to 
slave  in  his  factory.  Chester  knew,  too, 
from  Mary's  own  lips,  the  story  of  what 


had  taken  place  just  preceding  the 
shooting. 

Then  came  the  night  before  the 
morning  set  for  Mary's  execution. 
Haggard,  almost  insane,  Chester  sat  at 
his  father's  desk  in  the  library.  The 
hours  dragged  on.  He  had  tried  every 
resource  known  to  law  and  man,  but 
it  had  all  ended  in  failure. 

Near  midnight  there  came  a  ring  at 
the  door.  The  butler  came  in  and 
touched  Chester  on  the  arm  and  pointed 
silently  to  a  man  who  had  entered  the 
room  with  him.  It  was  Bull  Hurley, 
who  had  not  been  seen  in  Granton  since 
his  discharge  from  the  factory.  Ches- 
ter swung  around  and  sat  staring  dully 
at  Bull.    "Well?"  he  asked. 

Bull's  lips  moved  for  a  moment,  but 
no  words  came  forth.  Then  Chester, 
began  to  notice  that  Hurley  was  dif- 
ferent from  when  he  had  last  seen  him. 
All  the  arrogant  qualities  of  the  man 
were  gone.  His  face  was  haggard, 
twitching ;  his  shoulders  were  slumped, 
and  there  was  a  strange  light  in  his 
eyes.  At  last  he  spoke.  "Chester,"  he 
said,  gripping  the  back  of  a  chair.  "I — 
I  can't  stand  it  no  longer !  I  been  in  a 
hell — a  mental  hell !  I  got  to  tell  you. 
I  can't  see  that  girl  die  for  it.  Chester, 
it  was  me — I  shot  your  father  and  " 

With  a  cry,  Chester  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  clutched  the  man  by  the  shoul- 
ders. "Go  on,  Hurley !"  he  said 
hoarsely.    "Tell  me  the  truth  !" 

"It's  the  truth  I'm  telling,"  said  Bull, 
his  voice  now  steady.  "I  had  it  in  for 
your  father — for  many  things.  I'd 
sworn  to  get  him.  How  I  picked  on 
that  particular  night  I  don't  know,  but 
I  must  have  got  into  the  house  right 
after  the  girl.  I  heard  the  whole  thing; 
I  seen  her  run  up  the  stairs,  and  I  seen 
her  gun — and  I  seen  my  chance  to 
shove  the  killing  onto  her.  I  fired  when 
it  thundered.  I  was  hidden  behind  a 
bookcase — that  one  there,  facing  the 
hall — and  it  was  natural  for  Mary  to 
really  believe  that  it  was  her  shot  did 
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it,  and  natural  for  the  butler  to  think  prayer.    Behind  her  were  her  two  law- 

so,  too.    I  guess  her  tiring  was  a  acci-  vers,   who   were   still  hoping  against 

dent — fright  made  her  pull  the  trigger.  hope.    It  seemed  that  the  warden  was 

There's  the  truth!     Now — save  her!  away  and  the  telegram  to  him  had  not 

I  can't  stand  it  no  longer  !   Quick — take  been  acted  upon.    Also,  the  governor 

me  to  the  police !"  was  on  an  overnight  trip  on  a  train  and 

In  five  minutes  the  two  men  were  in  could  not  be  reached. 

C  h  ester's  »-  — 


roadster, 
and  twenty 
minutes 
later  Bull 
Hurley  was 
dictating  a 
confession 
to  the  dis- 
trict attor- 
ney. Two 
t  e  legrams 
were  sent — 
one  to  the 
go  v  ernor 
and  one  to 
the  warden 
of  the  State 
prison. 

But,  filled 
with  impa- 
tience and 
doubt  that 
things  might 
not  go  right, 
Chester  in- 
sisted that 
they  go  to 
the  prison 
at  once.  The 
last  train 
had  gone,  so  Chester  and  the  district 
attorney,  with  two  policemen  taking 
charge  of  Bull,  got  into  the  roadster 
and  began  the  trip,  which  was  one  of 
fifty  miles. 

Some  instinct  must  have  prompted 
Chester  that  night,  for  when  he  arrived 
at  the  prison  in  the  gray  dawn  he  came 
on  a  heartrending  scene  in  one  of  the 
corridors.  He  beheld  Mary,  with  a 
guard  on  one  side  and  a  priest  on  the 
other,  being  led  to  the  chapel  for  a  last 


In  the  gray  dawn  he  came  on  a  heartbreaking  scene 
in  one  of  the  corridors. 


The  dis- 
trict attor- 
ney, how- 
ever, quickly 
put  a  stop 
to  the  pro- 
c  e  e  dings, 
and  in  an 
hour  suc- 
ceeded in 
locating  the 
warden, 
who  reached 
the  prison 
late  in  the 
morning. 

That  eve- 
ning Mary 
w  a  s  taken 
to  the  war- 
den's room 
and  told 
that  she  was 
free.  They 
told  her  the 
whole  story 
of  Bull 
Hurley's 
confession. 
They  left 
her  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  while  she  sobbed  out 
her  relief  at  finding  that  she  was  guilt- 
less of  the  crime.  They  did  not  tell 
until  several  days  later,  however,  that 
Bull  Hurley,  outwitting  one  of  the 
prison  guards,  had  taken  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  and  committed  suicide. 

When  at  last  Mary  was  sitting  quiet 
and  composed  and- beginning  to  wonder 
why  they  had  left  her  alone  so  long, 
the  door  opened  and  Chester  Dowling 
stepped  in.    She  rose,  her  face  flush- 
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From  the  story  of  Mary  Murillo 

"Bull"  Hurley  

Mary  Garvin  

!  

 Enid  Markey 

•Chester,"  she  faltered,  "I — don't 
know  how  I  can  thank  you !    And  they 


mg 


tell  me  that  you  have  done  all  those 
things  you  promised  to  ask  your  father 
to  do,  and  " 

"And  now  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
take  you  home?"  he  interrupted  her, 
smiling  and  holding  out  a  cloak. 

Mary  hesitated  just  for  an  instant, 
and  for  no  particular  reason.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  then  she  held  out  her 
arms  for  the  sleeves  of  the  cloak.  He 
turned  her  gently  around  to  button  the 
cloak — and  Mary  returned  the  quiet 
kiss  he  gave  her  as  he  opened  the  door 
and  led  her  out  toward  home. 


WHEN  CYNTHIA  SMILES 

*y^HEN  Cynthia  smiles,  "close-up,"  'tis  plain 

Her  teeth  are  filled  with  porcelain. 
Fair  Julia's  sweet  incisor  has 
A  golden  cap  that  fairly  daz- 
Zles  blackly  when  she  beams ;  and  Kate's 
Rich,  wholesome  laugh  displays  two  plates 
Of  gleaming,  perfect,  milk-white  teeth, 
Complete  on  top  and  underneath. 
Clorinda's  smile  reveals,  perhaps, 
Three  dainty  little  porcelain  caps — 
Perhaps  they're  four — the  work's  so  fine, 
You  can't  be  sure.    Then  Caroline 
Shows  rows  of  pearly  white  in  front, 
Unmarred  by  any  dentist's  stunt, 
But  once  release  her  laugh  controllers, 
And,  lo !  gold  bridgework  on  her  molars. 

Oh,  ladies  of  the  screen  who  land 
Beneath  the  tyrant  dentist's  hand, 
Poor  patch-toothed  victims  of  his  guile, 
'Tis  best  in  close-ups  not  to  smile ! 

Hugh  Crea. 


* 
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Bits  of  news  from  here  and 
there  in  filmdom,  condensed 
into  a  few  lively  pages. 

By  Neil  G.  Caward 


FRED    STONE,  probably 
America's  foremost  char- 
acter   comedian — famous 
for  his  creation  of  the  role  of 
the  scarecrow  in  "The  Wiz- 
|k        ard  of  Oz,"  the  star — 
with   his   partner,  the 
late  Dave  Montgom- 
ery— in  a  dozen  of 
the    most  suc- 
cessful musi- 
cal    c  o  m  - 
edies  ever 
staged, 


Caught 

at  last. 

Fred 

Stone 

enters 

the  film 

field. 
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and  now  the  featured  player  in  ''Jack 
o'  Lantern,"  at  the  Globe  Theater,  New 
York,  has  at  last  succumbed  to  the  lure 
of  the  movies.  Attempts  galore  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  ensnare  him.; 
scarcely  a  motion-picture  manufacturer 
of  note  but  has  offered  Stone  a  con- 
tract to  appear  in  his  brand  of  films — 


months  will  appear  in  several  films,  sce- 
narios for  which  are  already  prepared 
and  adjudged  suitable  for  Mr.  Stone's 
whimsical  personality. 

Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Empey  is  the 
.first  of  the  war  lecturers  to  appear  on 


Arthur  Guy  Empey  signs  a  contract    f  1   with  Vitagraph  to  act  in  "Over 

the  Top."    Empey  stands  at  the  left,     f^mmmmmwmmmmfvr'i  fne  man  sitting  down  is  Albert 
E.  Smith,  president  of  Vitagraph.    Robert  G.  Anderson,  Empey' s  manager,  is  behind  him,  and 
Lois  Meredith,  who  will  play  the  leading  woman,  is  at  the  right. 


in  fact,  once  last  year  it  was  even  an- 
nounced that  Stone  had  been  signed. 
But  this  time  the  comedian  himself  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  party  to  a  mo- 
tion-picture contract.  It  is  Jesse  L. 
Lasky  and  Paramount  Pictures  Cor- 
poration who  are  to  have  Mr.  Stone's 
services.  Immediately  upon  completing 
his  stage  season  in  the  spring,  Mr. 
Stone  is  scheduled  to  journey  out  to 
California,    and   during   the  summer 


the  screen.  Vitagraph  has  signed  him 
to  do  in  pictures  a  film  version  of  his 
famous  story,  "Over  the  Top,"  which 
has  been  sold  in  book  stores  the  coun- 
try over  for  the  past  year,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  read  by  more  than  two  and 
a  half  million  people.  The  picture  will 
bear  the  same  title  as  the  Empey  book, 
"Over  the  Top,"  and  will  be  a  drama 
which  depicts  the  actual  experiences 
through   which   Empey   passed  while 
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with   the  British 
expedition- 
ary  forces  in 
France.     It  will 
show  Empey  as  a 
machine  gunner 
and  bomb  throw- 
er, and  introduces 
an  air-plane  epi- 
sode   wher-ei  n 
Empey   at  the 
point  of  a  revolv- 
er forces  a  Ger- 
man flyer  to  carry 
him  from  behind 
the  German  lines 
to   those   of  his 
own  comrades. 
Lois  Meredith 
enacts  the  role 
of  the  heroine. 
You   will  re- 
c  a  1 1   her  on 
the  speaking 


stage  for  her 
work  in 
'Every- 
wt  oman, 
and  "Peg 
o  '  My 
Hear  t," 
and  in 
pic  t  u  r  e  s 
for  such 
plays  as 
"Help 
Want- 
ed" and 
"T  h  e 
\Y  o  m  - 

an"  for  Para- 
mount, "The  An- 
tique Dealer"  for 
World,  and  "Sold 
at  Auction"  and 
''The  Precious 
Packet,"  Pathe. 


Edith  Storey, 
whose  last  Metro 


Edith  Story  has  followed  "The  Legion  of  Death" 
by  a  melodrama  entitled  "Revenge." 


picture,  "The  Le- 
gion of  Death,"  is 
still  fresh  in  your 
memory,  no 
doubt,  has  just 
completed  an- 
other subject  of 
sure-fire  appeal. 
It  is  entitled  "Re- 
venge," and  is  an 
adaptation  of  the 
novel  "Hearts 
Steadfast,"  b  y 
Edward  MofTatt. 
Tod  Browning 
directs  Miss 
Storey  in  this 
picture,  which 
i  s  decidedly 
melodramatic 
{  i  n  places  — 
I  one  scene  in 
1  particular 
c|  calls  for  the 
i  burning  of 
•  a  stage 
:  coach, 
w  h  i  c  h 
frightens 
|  the  horses 
j  and  thus 
:|  causes  a 
)  runaway 
on  a 
%  d  a  n  - 
~™  ^  gerous 
road. 
Miss  Storey 
escapes  from 
the  coach  just  as 
it  leaves  the  road- 
way and  plunges 
over  a  cliff  to  fall 
a  mass  of  wreck- 
age a  thousand 
feet  below. 
Wheeler  Oakman 
and  Ralph  Lewis, 
both  sterling 
players   of  note, 
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appear  in  support 
of  the  star. 

Vivian    M  a  r  - 
tin's   next  Para- 
mount picture  is 
"A  Petticoat  Pi- 
lot,"   an  adapta- 
tion of  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln's  story, 
"Mary  Gusta." 
Director  Stur- 
geon has  as  lead- 
ing man   of  his 
picture  Harrison 
Ford,  whom  you 
.will  probably  re- 
call as  Miss  Mar- 
tin's   lover  in 
"Molly  Entan- 
gled," released 
some  time 
Two   of  the 
other  big  roles 
are  enacted 
by  Theodore 
Roberts  and 
James  Neill, 
while    num-  1 
bered  among 
the  others  in  the 
cast   are  Jane 
Wolff,  Helen 
Gillmore,  Richard 
Cummings,  Bert 
Hadley,  and  John 
Burton. 


ago 


At  the 
California 
studio, 
Dana  is 
ning  the 
tion  of  a 
interest  story  of 
excellence,  having 
fi  n  i  s  h  e  d  "The 
House  of 
Hearts,"  an  adap- 


same 
Metro 
Viola 
begin- 
produc- 
human- 


Vivian  Martin  in  CiA  Petticoat 
Pilot" 


tation  of  Myrtle 
Reed's  novel,  "A 
Weaver  of 
Dreams,"  in  the 
cast  of  which  are 
included  such  fa- 
vorites as  Clif- 
ford Bruce,  Rus- 
sell Simpson,  and 
Vera  Lewis. 
Bruce  you  will 
instantly  recall 
for  his  splendid 
portrayal  of  the 
male  lead  in 
"Blue  Jeans/'  as 
well  as  his  work 
in  ''The  Winding 
Trail." 

Tri- 
angle's 
scenario 
depart- 
ment   i  s 
said  to  be 
tting  up 
nights  in  its 
endeavor     t  o 
keep  ahead  of 
the  production 
department.  Sto- 
ries, stories,  and 
yet  more  stories, 
is    the  insistent 
call  of  the  direc- 
tors.   Jack  Cun- 
ningham,    w  h  o 
wrote   the  sce- 
nario for 
Hopper 
which  you  prob- 
ably saw  William 
Mong,    is    n  o  w 
adapting  William 
V.  McCoy's  "Lit- 
tle Red  Decides ;" 
Catherine  Carr, 
author    of  the 
seven-reel  Tanu- 


"The 
in 


ary  release,  "I  Love  You," 
which  starred  Alma  Rubens, 
has  completed  another  orig- 
inal story,  entitled  "A  Soul 
in  Trust."  Other  subjects 
ready  for  production  are 
"Woman's  Love,"  by  Lillian 
Ducey,  and  "The  Day  of 
Knights,"  by  Gardner  Brad- 
ford. 

Frederick  Thompson, 
whom  Pathe  alleges  is  the 
first  legitimate  stage  director 
ever  to  enter  the  mo- 
tion-picture    field — 
the  same  Frederick 
Thompson  who 
directed  Mar- 
guerite G  1  a  r  k 
in  "The  Goose 
Girl"  for 
Paramount,  a 
picture  that 
|  fans  every- 
I   where  are 
I    still  talk- 
|    ing  about, 
s%   is  now  Bes- 
H   sie  Love's 
director. 
He  is  su- 
perintend- 
ing her 
work  in 

Bessie  Love  is  ^  0  w 

to  be  directed  Could 
by    Frederick  You 


Thompson 


C  a  r  o 


line?"  a  story  by  Zola 
Forrester,  the  scenario  for 
which  was  prepared  by 
Agnes  Johnston,  who  pre- 
pared her  first  Pathe  pic- 
ture, "Spring  of  the  Year," 
from  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster's novel,  "The  Painted 
Scene."  In  taking  up  the  di- 
rection of  the  fair  Bessie, 
Mr.  Thompson  said,  when 
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interviewed  by  a  big  East- 
ern trade  journal:  "I 
joined  Pathe  because  I 
consider  Bessie  Love  ab- 
solutely the  biggest  bet  in 
pictures.  She  is  a  mere 
child,  and  her  future  is 
absolutely  unlimited." 


Grace  Darmond,  whose 
work  on  the  screen  you 
have  doubtless  enjoyed 
for  the  past  three  years, 
during  which  period  she 
has  been  with  Selig, 
Pathe,  Technicolor,  and 
of  late  Vitagraph,  has 
just  been  signed  to  a  new 
long-term  contract  by 
President  Albert  E. 
Smith,  of  Vitagraph.  The 
sighing  of  this  contract  is 
the  direct  result  of  the 
tremendous  hit  she  scored 
in  the  picture  titled  "In 
the  Balance,"  in  which 
she  appeared  opposite 
Earle  Williams.  Presi- 
dent Smith  announces  his 
intention  of  starring  her 
in  a  series  of  Blue  Ribbon 
features,  which  will  dis- 
play her  beauty  and  talent 
to  their  fullest  extent.  He  begins  the 
carrying  out  of  his  promise  by  staging 
"The  Other  Man,"  in  which  Miss  Dar- 
mond, sometimes  referred  to  as  "The 
Lillian  Russell  of  the  screen,"  is 
starred,  supported  by  a  splendid  cast 
headed  by  Harry  Morey  and  Florence 
Deshon. 


What  looks  on  paper  like  a  corking 
cast  is  supporting  Nazimova  in  her 
second  Metro  release,  staged  under  the 
direction  of  George  D.  Baker,  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida.  Charles  Bryant, 
who  had  the  male  lead  in  Nazimova's 
first  Metro  picture,  "Revelation,"  is 


Grace  Darmond  has  just  been  signed  to  a  long-term 
contract  with  Vitagraph. 


also  the  leading  man  in  this  new  pic- 
ture. He  is  well  accustomed  to  assist- 
ing the  star,  as  he  was  in  her  support 
in  both  the  vaudeville  and  the  screen 
versions  of  "War  Brides,"  and  also  in 
the  dramatic  production  of  "Bella 
Donna."  Irving  Cummings  has  a 
strong  role,  and  Dodson  Mitchell  is  cast 
as  Griswold,  the  character  upon  whom 
a  unique  revenge  is  planned  by  the 
gypsy  maiden — Nazimova.  E.  J.  Con- 
nelly, who  played  the  name  part  in 
"Rasputin,  the  Black  Monk,"  and  Doc- 
tor Zulph  in  the  Metro  serial,  "The 
Great  Secret,"  portrays  an  important 
role,  as  does  Xila  Mac,  who  wras  seen 
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Pauline  Frederick  is  to  appear  in  a  Paramount  production 

of  ''La  Tosca." 


concerns  Floria  Tosca, 
one  of  those  strange 
women,  beautiful  and 
yet  willful,  who  attempts 
to  save  her  lover  from  the 
clutches  of  Scarpia,  the 
minister  of  police.  Faced 
by  the  fearful  alternative 
of  yielding  herself  to 
Scarpia  or  seeing  her 
lover  shot  before  her 
eyes,  she  pretends  to  sur- 
render, and  then  kills  the 
official.  Later  her  lover 
is  indeed  killed  through  a 
mistake  of  the  soldiers, 
who  failed  to  remove  the 
bullets  from  their  guns  as 
instructed.  Then  Tosca 
ends  her  own  life.  Just 
whether  the  original 
story  will  be  adhered  to 
in  making  the  film  is  as 
yet  unknown.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  "La 
Tosca"  will  be  presented 
under  the  Paramount 
banner  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  that  should 
prove  startling,  it  is  as- 
serted, even  in  these  days 
of  superior  films. 


with  Nazimova  in  "War  Brides,"  and 
Frank  Currier,  who  has  been  associated 
with  every  star  in  the  Metro  constella- 
tion, and  has  a  long  list  of  character 
delineations  to  his  credit. 

The  opera  "La  Tosca,"  written  by 
the  French  master  of  dramatic  art,  Vic-, 
torien  Sardou,  upward  of  thirty  years 
ago,  as  a  play  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  has 
been  chosen  as  the  next  starring  vehicle 
of  Pauline  Frederick.  The  plot  of  "La 
Tosca"  affords  some  powerful  situa- 
tions for  emotional  acting,  of  which 
Miss  Frederick  will  surely  take  advan- 
tage.   As  you  perhaps  recall,  the  story 


Olive  Thomas,  whose  Triangle  re- 
lease, "Limousine  Life,"  scored  a  hit  in 
every  theater  it  played,  has  just  com- 
pleted another  story  in  which  abundant 
opportunity  is  given  her  for  the  wear- 
ing of  fashionable  gowns  and  playing 
the  role  of  a  social  butterfly.  The  title 
of  this  new  offering  is  "Heiress  for  a 
Day."  Jack  Dillon  directs.  Roy  Stew- 
art, who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
as  a  Triangle  favorite,  and  whom  per- 
haps you  have  recently  seen  in  "The 
Law's  Outlaw,"  an  unusual  story  of  the 
West,  has  just  finished  the  last  scenes 
of  the  film  version  of  the  Randall  Par- 
rish  story,  "Keith  of  the  Border,"  and 


is  now  doing  the  Charles 
Alden  Seltzer  novel,  "Boss 
of  the  Lazy  Y. 


Irene  Castle 
will  next  be 
seen  in  a 
Pathefeature 
called,  "The 
Mysterious 
Client:' 


Irene  Cas- 
tle, the  wife 
and  dancing- 
partner     o  f 
Vernon  Cas- 
tle, immedi- 
a  t  e  1'  y 
upon 
complet- 
ing the 
last 
scenes  of  "Con- 
vict  99,"  her 
first  Pathe  play 
of  the  1918  sea- 
son, began  work 
on  another  Pathe 
feature.  Fred 
"Wright    is  direct- 
ing this   new  pro- 
duction,   which  is 
titled    "The  Mys- 
terious Client,"  and 
is  a  mystery  story 
of  the  most  absorbing 
kind.  Included  in  the 
cast  supporting  Mrs. 
Castle  are  Milton 
Sills,    Wrarner  Oland, 
and   Csesare  Gravina. 
As  usual  with  the  Cas- 
tle pictures,  action  of 
the  most  exciting  and  vigor- 
ous   kind    will    be  found 
throughout  the  entire  length 
of  this  feature  offering. 


"Jack  Spurlock — Prodigal," 
written  by  George  Horace 
Latimer,  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  has  been 
purchased  by  William  Fox 
for  film  purposes,  and  al- 
ready   Director    Carl  Har- 
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baugh  and  George  Walsh,  the  popular 
Fox  star,  are  busily  recreating  it  on 
several  of  the  big  Fox  stages.  From 
the  moment  that  Spurlock  is  seen  awak- 
ing after  an  all-night  spree  to  discover 
a  bear,  with  boxing  gloves  on  his  feet, 
in  his  bathroom,  the  fun  is  fast  and 
furious.  Surely  all  of  us  who  have  seen 
George  Walsh  in  action  can  feel  certain 
that  he  will  get  everything  possible  out 
of  such  a  role.  The  picture  is  to  be 
released,  when  finished,  as  one  of  the 
regular  Fox  productions,  which  means 
no  extra  prices  will  be  charged  at  the 
box  office,  even  though  the  story  cost 
the  Fox  organization  a  small  fortune 
to  secure. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
Burton  Holmes  Travelogues,  as  pre- 
sented at  even  the  smallest  of  theaters. 
Now  another  famous  traveler  is  going 
to  adopt  the  screen  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing an  even  larger  audience  than  he  has 
been  -  able  to  visit  in  person.  E.  M. 
Newman,  of  international  fame,  has 
contracted  to  permit  the  Newman 
Travel-talks,  to  be  released  by  the  Edu- 
cational Films  Corporation  of  America, 
and  soon  the  theater-chair  traveler  will 
be  able  to  personally  inspect  the  most 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  Among 
the  first  of  the  Newman  Travel-talks 
to  be  issued  will  be  subjects  entitled : 
"The  Forbidden  Isle,"  "The  Egypt  of 
the  Southwest,"  "Tidbits  of  Travel/' 
and  "Through  the  National  Parks." 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Davis,  of  Triangle,  has  recently  ar- 
ranged for  the  presentation  of  films  of 
a  number  of  the  most  famous  stories 
and  plays  of  our  day.  Mr.  Davis 
crossed  the  continent  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  for  the  special  purpose  of 
procuring  certain  of  these  subjects,  and, 
although  he  had  the  picture  rights  to  at 
least  a  half  score  of  them  when  he  re- 
turned West,  the  only  one  he  would 
comment  upon  was  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
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nedy's  "The  Servant  in  the  House," 
which  will  probably  be  the  first  of  the 
big  subjects  to  be  staged  as  a  multiple- 
reel  feature  at  the  Triangle's  west-coast 
plant. 

Very  shortly  you  will  be  seeing  some- 
thing new  in  motion  pictures,  if  you 
have  not  already  been  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  the  innovation  by  the  time 
this  issue  of  Picture-Play  Magazine 
is  in  your  hands.  It  is  termed  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Plus,  and  is  offered  by  W. 
W.  Hodkinson,  the  man  who  used  to  be 
president  of  Paramount,  but  who  re- 
cently came  back  into  the  film  game 
after  a  long  absence,  as  the  sponsor  and 
distributor  of  Paralta  Pictures.  The 
Motion  Picture  Plus  will  give,  it  is 
claimed,  the  stereoscopic  effect  to  the 
figures  on  the  screen  which  has  been 
so  long  sought.  Remember  the  old- 
fashioned  stereoscope  you  used  to  own 
— the  double-lensed  device  by  which 
you  looked  at  a  card  holding  two  pho- 
tographs, and  the  pictures  seemed  to 
have  all  the  depth  of  reality?  If  the 
scene  showed  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  mountains,  instead  of  appear- 
ing flat  as  in  the  photograph,  looked  to 
be  really  a  mile  or  more  away.  Well, 
that  is  the  effect  which  The  Motion 
Picture  Plus  is  claimed  to  give  on  the 
screen — only  you  won't  have  to  look 
through  two  lenses,  but  simply  at  the 
screen.  In  addition,  the  field  of  the 
picture  is  much  wider  than  in  the  pic- 
tures to  which  you  have  long  been  ac- 
customed. The  result  is  obtained  by 
projecting  the  film  through  a  new  type 
of  projector,  which  runs  the  film  across 
the  projection  opening,  instead  of  from 
top  to  bottom  of  it,  as  is  done  at  pres- 
ent. Furthermore,  two  "frames"  of  the 
picture  are  shown  on  the  screen  at  the 
same  time,  which  necessitates  the  film 
itself  being  twice  ,as  long  as  at  present. 
A  Bessie  Barriscale  picture  made  by 
Paralta  is  the  first  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
tures Plus  which  will  be  released. 
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Madame  Petrova,  whose  second  pic- 
ture made  by  her  own  company  is  now 
showing  at  leading  theaters  everywhere, 
has  signed  YVyndham  Standing,  the 
English  actor,  who  is  a  brother  of  the 
late  Guy  Standing,  as  leading  man  in 
her  third  production  now  in  the  mak- 
ing. Frank  Crane  is  directing,  and 
Thomas  Holding,  who  plays  Doctor 
Leslie  in  the  current  Petrova  offering, 
staged  by  Director  Larry  Trimble,  is 
again  enacting  a  leading  role.  "The 
Life  Mask"  is  the  title  by  which  the 
story  now  nearing  completion  is  known. 

Wilfred  Lucas,  who  endeared  him- 
self to  screen  fans  the  country  over 
throughout  his  career  as  a  Triangle 
star,  is  now  a  Bluebird  director.  His 
first  Bluebird  production  is  already  on 
the  screens — it  being  "Morgan's  Raid- 
ers/' starring  Violet  Mersereau.  It  was 
made  at  the  Bluebird  Studios,  in  Leo- 
nia,  Xew  Jersey.  Lucas  is  now  out  at 
Universal  City,  California,  and  super- 
intending the  staging  of  "The  Heart 
of  the  Desert,"  which  stars  Ruth  Clif- 
ford and  Monroe  Salisbury.  This  is 
an  adaptation  of  Honore  Willsie's  novel 
of  the  same  title,  and  affords  both  Miss 
Clifford  and  Mr.  Salisbury  some  re- 
markable opportunities  for  the  display 
of  their  talents.  On  the  same  Bluebird 
"lot,"  Mae  Murray  is  completing  "The 
Eleventh  Commandment,"  an  original 
story  by  F.  McGrew  Willis  and  Carmel 
Myers,  whose  last  production  was  "The 
Green  Seal,"  by  Charles  Edmund 
Walk,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  "Bona,"  a  story  by  Harvey  Gates, 
which  is  being  directed  by  Stuart  Paton 
and  in  which  Kenneth  Harlan  has  the 
leading  male  role. 

Peggy  Hyland  is  now  a  Fox  star. 
The  fair  Peggy,  who  only  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  leaped  into 
almost  instant  popularity,  is  at  work 
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at  the  Fox  Eastern  studios  at  the  head 
of  her  own  company.  For  his  newest 
star  it.  is  announced  William  Fox  has 
secured  a  suitable  subject,  but  as  yet 
its  title  or  the  name  of  the  director 
who  will  stage  it  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  announcement  of  Miss  Hy- 
land's  acquisition  reads,  in  part :  "In 
Peggy  Hyland  picturegoers  found  an 
exceedingly  winsome  girl — one  whose 
charm  lay  chiefly  in  her  possession  of 
the  unique  combination  of  appealing  de- 
mureness  and  an  irresistible  spirit  of 
fun  and  good  spirit.  We  now  anticipate 
an  even  greater  success  for  Miss  Hy- 
land than  has  been  hers  in  the  past." 

All  of  you  who  enjoyed  "The  Seven 
Swans,"  the  holiday  release  of  Para- 
mount, featuring  Marguerite  Clark, 
will  find  equal  delight  in  her  current 
vehicle,  "Prunella."  This  is  the  film 
version  of  the  famous  play  fantasy  of 
the  same  name  which  was  produced  by 
Wlnthrop  Ames  in  19 14,  with  Mar- 
guerite Clark  in  the  same  rote  she  has 
now  enacted  for  the  films.  Incidentally 
the  little  star  has  a  sentimental  interest 
in  this  play,  for  it  was  while  appearing 
in  this  that  she  was  seen  for  the  first 
time  by  Adolph  Zukor,  president  of  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation, 
and  straightway  offered  an  engagement 
in  pictures. 

Eugene  Walter's  famous  drama, 
"The  Knife,"  is  the  third  vehicle 
chosen  for  Alice  Brady  as  a  Select 
production.  In  it  Miss  Brady  appears 
as  a  pretty  Southern  girl  whose  mind 
has  been  filled  with  superstitious  beliefs 
by  her  old  negro  nurse.  Many  of  the 
early  scenes  are  laid  in  the  South,  and 
were  actually  photographed  on  the 
Emerson  plantation,  near  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  Miss  Brady  has  for  her  lead- 
ing man  in  this  production  Frank  Mor- 
gan, and  others  in  the  cast  are  Johnnie 
Walker,  Anne  Cornwall,  Helen  Lack- 
aye,  and  Myra  Brook. 
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This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


HOPE. — It  is  no  wonder  that  you  landed  at  the 
top  of  the  Oracle  this  month,  Hope,  because 
you  wrote  so  many  letters.  One  of  them  had  to 
land  in  the  right  spot,  and  it  did.  This  makes  the 
second  time  in  about  fifteen  months  that  you 
have  headed  the  Oracle  Department  with  your 
questions.  You  should  consider  3-ourselt  a  very 
lucky  little  lad}-,  as  I  know  several  readers  who 
have  been  trying  even  longer  to  land  just  one  of 
their  letters  at  the  top,  but  so  far  have  not  been 
successful  in  having  their  letters  quite  hit  the 
bull's-eye.  It  didn't  look  as  though  your  green 
envelope  would  come  to  the  top  for  the  first  ques- 
tions of  the  month,  but  as  I  continued  down  the 
pile  filling  up  last  month's  Oracle,  the  last  let- 
ters did  not  ask  any  questions,  so  it  took  a  great 
many  of  them  to  fill  up.  Hence  your  letter 
landed  at  the  critical  time;  I  see  that  you  have 
drifted  away  from  your  old  favorite,  Wheeler 
Oakman.  Yes,  it  was  William  Shay  that  played 
the  part  of  Wertheimer  in  Herbert  Brenon's 
"Lone  Wolf"  production.  He  is  the  same  fellow 
that  you  have  the  magazine  cut-outs  of.  You 
are  correct  about  Bessie  and  Bert  in  "The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho."  King  Baggot  has  returned  to 
the  screen.  He  is  now  playing  the  leading  role 
in  a  new  serial  being  produced  by  the  Wharton 
Brothers.  So  you  have  transferred  your  affec- 
tions from  Wheeler  to  Harold?  And  in  such  a 
short  time,  too  !  Wheeler  has  been  playing  right 
along.  Didn't  you  see  him  in  the  "Princess  Vir- 
tue," with  Mae  Murray?  He  has  been  playing 
regularly  with  Fox,  Universal,  and  Triangle.  His 
latest  picture  is  "I  Love  You,"  a  seven-reel  spe- 
cial Triangle  feature,  in  which  Wheeler  has  a 


very  good  part  and  acts  it  in  his  splendid  man- 
ner. You  may  transfer  your  affections  back 
again  when  you  see  him  on  the  screen  once  more. 
May  Allison  is  not  doing  anything  at  the  present 
time.  She  has  not  appeared  in  a  picture  since 
she  last  played  opposite  Harold  Lockwood. 
"Polh*  of  the  Circus"  was  a  very  good  play  in- 
deed, and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Mae  Marsh's 
"Sunshine  Alley"  was  also  a  very  cute  picture, 
with  Bobby  Harron  playing  the  leading  role  op- 
posite Mae. 

Charles  Chaplix  Fax. — Your  favorite  come- 
dian's last  picture  was  the  "Adventurer,"  which 
was  released  by  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 
It  was  the  last  one  he  made  for  that  concern.  The 
first  comedy  he  made  for  the  Exhibitor's  circuit 
since  leaving  the  Mutual  and  forming  his  own 
company  has  not  been  released  yet. 

Marian  S. — Forrest  Stanley  has  gone  back  on 
the  stage.  He  has  not  appeared  in  pictures  since 
he  left  the  Morosco  Company.  Blanche  Sweet 
has  not  left  for  Europe.  She  has  not  acted  in 
pictures  for  a  long  time.  Her  last  work  was  with 
the  Lasky  Company.  You  will  have  to  get  a 
special  permit  to  go  through  Universal  City. 
They  used  to  let  the  public  in  to  see  them  make 
their  films,  but  this  custom  has  been  abandoned 
now.  I  don't  know  whether  Picture-Play  will 
hold  another  contest  like  the  Screen  Opportunity 
Contest  or  not. 

Mrs.  E.  H. — You  can  get  a  complete  list  to  all 
the  studios  by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps  ot  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  for  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet. 
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Shorty. — Chester  Barnett  was  Billy  in  Clara 
Kimball  Young's  "Trilby."  Theda  Bara  has  a 
secretary,  of  course,  but  writes  or  dictates  her 
own  letters.  You  can  reach  Chester  Barnett  at 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Julia  Day  Admirer. — Julia  Day  only  did  a  few 
pictures  for  the  American  Film  Company,  but  will 
probably  return  to  that  company  again  to  do 
more.  Your  matrimonial  question  is  against  the 
Oracle  rules. 

Cutie. — Your  letter  addressed  to  H.  B.  Warner 
will  be  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
Yes,  I  enjoy  writing  the  Oracle.  If  not,  it  would 
be  very  poor  policy  for  me  to  do  it,  as  I  could 
not  do  justice  to  my  work  if  I  didn't  enjoy  doing 
it.  Xobody  can.  It  was  "The  Millionaire  Va- 
grant" that  you  saw,  and  not  the  "Vagabond  Mil- 
lionaire," with  Charles  Ray  in  the  stellar  role. 
Of  course  Theda  Bara  is  taking  A"ampire  parts 
now.  Bryant  WTashburn  is  now  with  the  Pathe 
Company  and  is  working  at  their  Pacific-coast 
studios,  Glendale,  California.  People  certainly 
hear  some  funny  rumors  about  motion-picture 
people.  The  latest  one  that  you  heard  about 
William  S.  Hart  shooting  himself  is  as  funny 
and  untrue,  like  most  of  the  other  stories  you 
hear  repeated.  Hart  is  working  even-  day  at 
his  studios  in  Hollywood,  California,  making  fea- 
tures for  the  Artcraft  program.  The  black-and- 
blue  marks  that  you  see  on  a  player  after  a  fight 
are  done  with  the  aid  of  grease  paint,  though 
very  often  some  of  the  marks  are  natural.  Yes, 
T  heard  that  song  quite  some  time  ago.  Francis 
X.  Bushman  is  still  with  the  Metro  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, and  is  making  features  for  them  at 
their  Xew  York  studios. 

E.  J. — Write  to  Francis  MacDonald  in  care  of 
the  Triangle  Studios,  Culver  City,  California. 
He  was  born  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  on 
August  22;  -1891.  He  is  five  feet  nine  inches  tall, 
has  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pounds.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  persons  to  be  used  as  doubles  are  in  demand. 
It  is  only  when  a  certain  story  requires  it,  and 
nine  times  out  of  every  ten  it  is  done  by  the 
means  of  double  exposure,  the  one  man  playing 
both  of  the  characters. 

Ralph,  Grace,  and  Leox  Lover. — Why  not 
write  Leon  Barry  yourself,  and  tell  him  that  }Tou 
are  proud  of  him?  You  can  reach  him  by  mail 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  Xew  York  City.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  have  made  a  novel  out  of  the  serial 
or  not.  Why  not  inquire  of  your  bookstore  or 
library?  They  can  no  doubt  tell  you.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  most  likely  have  it  in  book  form 
on  account  of  the  advertising  value  it  will  have. 
"The  Lust  of  the  Ages"  is  the  latest  Lillian  Walker 


picture,  which  she  did  for  the  Ogden  Pictures 
Corporation.  Why  should  I  think  you  a  bore? 
Your  letter  was  very  interesting. 

Billy  B. — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Douglas  Fair- 
banks would  send  you  one  of  his  photographs. 
Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and  the  letter  will 
be  sure  to  be  received  by  him.  His  latest  film  is 
"A  Modern  Musketeer."  "Reaching  for  the 
Moon,"  "The  Man  from  Painted  Post,"  "Wild 
and  Woolly,"  and  "In  Again,  Out  Again,"  are  his 
latest  releases  on  the  Artcraft  program.  Can't 
answer  your  matrimonial  question  regarding 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  as  it  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle  Department,  which  you  will  discover 
by  reading  them  over.  The  "Bab"  stories  are  the 
latest  Marguerite  Clark  pictures.  They  are  also 
reissuing  some  of  her  older  pictures.  "Still 
Waters"  and  "The  Seven  Swans,"  for  instance. 
Can't  answer  the  matrimonial  query  about  Mar- 
guerite.   Same  reason  as  the  one  for  Doug. 

Anna  Admirer. — Received  your  letter,  all 
right,  but  not  the  six  cents  in  stamps  which  you 
said  was  inclosed.  Did  you  seal  the  letter  and  for- 
get to  put  the  stamps  in?  Better  send  along  the 
six,  so  I  can  have  the  editor  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Market  Booklet  which  you  requested. 

O.  Ima  Phule. — Well,  my  friend  Ima,  you  are 
geting  to  be  right  on  time  with  your  letters  every 
month  now.  That's  a  good  girl.  Be  sure  and 
keep  up  the  good  work.  If  you  can  give  me  the 
name  of  the  serial  I  can  name  the  fellow  you 
mean.  It  sounds  very  much  like  Harry  Fox,  in 
the  "Beatrice  Fairfax"  serial,  produced  by  the 
International  Film  Company.  Just  write  to  the 
actors  for  the  autographs  you  desire.  Yes, 
Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  are  all  very  popular  in  Europe.  There 
are  hundreds  of  screen  actors  in  the  United 
States.  Charles  Chaplin  has  his  own  company 
now,  and  is  making  comedies  for  the  Exhibitor's 
Circuit,  which  will  be  released  very  shortly.  Any- 
thing else? 

A.  E.  P. — Grace  Darmond  is  now  playing  op- 
posite Earle  Williams  in  films  for  the  Vitagraph. 
You  can  reach  her  by  mail  at  the  Vitagraph  Stu- 
dios, Hollywood,  California.  I  am  sure  that  she 
will  willingly  send  you  one  of  her  photos.  Better 
inclose  twenty-five  cents  with  3"our  request,  as 
photos  cost  money  these  days,  and  it  costs  every 
player  twenty-eight  cents  to  send  out  a  picture 
to  an  admirer. 

A  Little  Bit  of  Love. — Glad  to  hear  that  you 
thought  so  well  of  the  Bessie  Love  article  that 
appeared  in  Picture-Play.  Bessie  is  now  work- 
ing in  Florida,  but  expects  to  return  to  the 
coast  very  shortly.  You  can  reach  her  by  mail 
if  you  address  her  in  care  of  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 
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Rhea  Admirer. — Your  favorite,  Rhea  Mitchell, 
is  now  with  the  Fox  Film  Company,  doing  a 
seven-reel  feature  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
Lloyd.  She  was  last  at  the  Paralta  Studios, 
where  she  did  two  features  in  which  she  was 
starred.  Previous  to  this  her  last  work  was  with 
the  American  Film  Company,  opposite  Richard 
Bennett.  Rhea  is  one  of  the  popular  stars  of  the 
old  school,  having  started  with  Tom  Ince  about 
five  3'ears  ago.  Yes,  she  appeared  with  William 
S.  Hart  in  one  feature,  "On  the  Night  Stage," 
and  also  opposite  him  in  several  two-reel  dramas 
on  the  Mutual  program. 

Doro  Lockwood  Brown sburg  Indiana. — James 
Cruze  is  not  working  in  any  feature  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  does  not  play  opposite  Marguerite 
Snow  any  more.  Marguerite  is  playing  opposite 
King  Baggot  in  a  new  serial  being  produced  by 
the  Wharton  brothers  at  the  studios  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  You  can  reach  Crane  Wilbur  by 
mail  if  you  address  him  in  care  of  W7illis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Mary  Pickford  has  blond  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Most  of  the  film  companies  go  to  Califor- 
nia during  the  winter,  as  the  weather  conditions 
are  more  favorable  there  than  they  are  at  the 
Eastern  studios  during  the  winter  months.  Some 
acrobats  have  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  others 
haven't.  .  There  is  always  the  risk  of  their  being 
injured  in  some  way  while  doing  a  stunt,  so  the 
odds  are  always  against  them.  The  Thanhouser 
Film  Company  is  still  situated  at  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. 

Enid  Markey's  Booster. — Enid  Markey  has 
returned  to  the  Fox  Company  after  starring  in 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes"  for  the  National  Film  Cor- 
poration, and  is  now  playing  opposite  Tom  Mix 
in  his  latest  Western  feature.  Her  last  feature 
for  the  Fox  Company,  in  which  she  was  starred, 
was  called  "Responsibilit}-,"  but  there  is  some 
talk  of  changing  the  title  of  the  picture.  "The 
Curse  of  Eve"  is  the  current  Enid  Markey  fea- 
ture which  is  now  being  shown.  It  was  produced 
by  the  Carona  Cinema  Company  several  months 
ago. 

Officer  666. — Teddy  Sampson  is  not  working 
at  the  present  time.  She  was  last  at  the  Triangle 
Studios  doing  a  Japanese  picture.  Eddie  Lyons 
and  Lee  Moran  are  still  with  the  Universal,  mak- 
ing one-reel  comedies.  Eddie  and  Lee  have  cer- 
tainly been  at  it  a  long  time.  Ford  Sterling  is 
still  in  pictures.  He  is  appearing  in  Sunshine 
Comedies,  which  are  released  by  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation. 

Lotta  Class. — You  must  not  believe  all  you 
hear,  Lotta.  There  are  always  wild  rumors  going 
about  concerning  professional  people  which 
should  be  taken  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 
First,  Charlie  Chaplin  is  dead,  or  deaf  and  dumb ; 


then  Mary  Pickford  has  six  or  seven  children, 
and  Roscoe  Arbuckle  insomnia.  On  top  of  this 
some  fair  damsel  will  inquire  if  it  is  true  that 
Crane  Wilbur  was  killed  while  doing  a  scene,  et 
cetera.  You  mustn't  take  in  everything  you  hear. 
Wait  until  you  read  it  in  some  reliable  paper, 
Douglas  Fairbanks  has  his  company  of  players 
in  Tucson,  Arizona,  at  the  present  time  doing  a 
big  Artcraft  picture.  "A  Modern  Musketeer"  is 
his  latest  release.  You  can  reach  him  by  mail 
at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California. 

Little  Song  Bird. — Harry  Williams  and  Vin- 
cent Bry-an  are  about  the  only  song  writers  that 
I  know  of  who  are  directing  motion  pictures  at 
the  present  time.  Harry  Williams  is  directing  at 
the  Sunshine  Studios,  while  Vincent  Bryan  is 
busy  in  the  East  with  a  new  company. 

Rabbid  Rudolph. — Mildred  Harris  is  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  who  had  the  leading  role  in 
"The  Price  of  a  Good  Time."  Kenneth  Harlan 
supported  Miss  Harris  in  the  film,  which  was  di- 
rected by  Lois  Webber. 

H.  E.  S. — Harold  Lockwood  is  in  New  York 
City  at  the  present  time.  He  is  working  at  the 
Metro  Studios  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidneys  Drew 
are  still  working  for  Metro. 

Anxious. — Earle  Williams  is  with  the  Vita- 
graph,  but  at  the  Western  Studios,  now  in  Holly- 
wood, California.  Grace  Darmond  was  brought 
out  from  New  York  City  to  play  leads  opposite 
him.  Hank  Mann  is  not  working  at  the  present 
time,  but  expects  to  start  in  very  shortly.  "It's  a 
secret  as  yet,"  says  Hank,  so  I  can't  tell. 

D.  L. — This  is  your  second  letter  this  month, 
Dorothy,  and  you  ask  almost  the  same  questions 
in  this  one  that  you  did  in  the  one  previous. 
Florence  La  Badie  died  several  months  ago  as 
the  result  of  injuries  she  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  She  was  last  with  the  Than- 
houser Film  Company,  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York.  Crane  Wilbur  has  been  acting  in  special 
features  of  late.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  him 
via  letter  by  writing  to  him  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  No,  he  has  not  gray  hair,  by 
any  means.  His  hair  is  dark  brown.  He  looks 
just  the  same  off  the  screen  as  he  does  on.  You 
should  write  to  the  players  whose  photographs 
yon  want,  and  ask  for  one.  Inclose  twenty-five 
cents  with  your  request,  and  they  will  send  you 
an  autographed  photo  of  themselves  in  return. 
There  are  no  set  places  where  actors  and  actresses 
go  for  their  vacations.  Each  player  has  his  or 
her  own  taste,  so  the}r  naturally  go  to  any  place 
that  strikes  their  fancyT,  just  like  any  one  else. 
Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  still  play 
opposite  each  other.    A  great  many  of  the  play- 
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ers  started  their  careers  as  extras,  and  worked 
themselves  up  in  the  business.  Are  you  think- 
ing of  doing  the  same? 

Ruth. — Yes,  Ruth,  there  are  two  motion-pic- 
ture studios  in  Chicago.  The  Selig  Company  has 
a  studio  there,  and  the  Essanay  Film  Company 
also  has  a  studio  in  the  wicked  city.  The  Essanay 
Studio  is  located  at  1333  Argyle  Street.  So  you 
have  a  strong  desire  to  express  your  emotions 
before  a  motion-picture  camera?  A  great  many 
of  my  readers  have  that  very  same  ambition. 
Yes,  I  think  that  your  favorite,  Harold  Lock- 
wood,  is  very  good  looking. 

See  Coo. — Lloyd  Hamilton  is  now  with  the 
Sunshine  Comedies,  Incorporated,  and  not  with 
the  Kalem  Company.  Bud  does  not  play  opposite 
him  any  longer.  His  comedies  will  be  released 
by  the  Fox  Company.  He  has  appeared  in  two 
pictures  for  that  concern.  His  first  release  was 
"Roaring  Lions  and  Wedding  Belles,"  while  his 
latest  is  "Hungry  Lions  in  a  Hospital."  He  is 
now  working  in  his  third  picture,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lions.  From  the  titles  of  the  two 
pictures  he  has  done,  one  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  decided  to  take  up  animal  train- 
ing. 

Brown  Eyes. — Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  cop}'  of  the 
Market  Booklet,  which  will  give  3*011  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  film  companies  and 
everything  else  that  you  wish  to  know  about 
them.  I  know  that  you  don't  know  who  I  am, 
Brown  Eyes,  by  the  way  you  try  to  let  me 
believe  that  you  do.  You  should  try  a  better 
scheme  than  that,  because  it  is  ripe  with  age. 

Pearl. — The  locale  of  the  last  Pearl  White 
"Fatal  Ring"  episode  is  laid  in  Arabia.  There 
are  numerous  murders  in  this  film  that  ought  to 
give  you  quite  a  thrill.  Pearl  and  her  lover  don't 
find  the  diamond. 

Love. — Well,  here  you  are  again !  William  S. 
Hart's  address  is  contained  in  the  answer  below 
you.  I  don't  think  there  lives  such  a  person  as 
the  one  you  would  like  to  hear  from.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  such  animal. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  K. — Address  Arline  Pretty  in  care 
of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Theda  Bara  is  now  in 
New  York  City.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  her 
by  writing  to  her  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation, 
130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Theda  is  a  very  nice  young  lady  off  the  screen. 
She  has  been  in  motion  pictures  about  two  and 
a  half  years.  William  S.  Hart  gets  all  of  his 
mail  at  the  William  S.  Hart  Studios,  Hollywood, 
California.  He  has  been  in  motion  pictures  for 
a  little  over  three  years.  Anita  Stewart  is  still 
with  the  Vitagraph.    Write  her  at  the  Vitagraph 


Company  of  America.  East  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  scenes 
.for  "The  Girl  Phillipa"  were  laid  in  France,  but 
were  taken  in  and  around  New  York.  Of  course 
that  was  an  actor,  and  not  a  real  tramp.  He 
must  have  played  his  part  mighty  well  to  make 
you  think  him  the  real  thing. 

Charlie's  Pal. — No,  it  is  not  true  that  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Charles  Ray  did  a  Weber  and  Fields 
act  in  vaudeville.  It  was  Chester  Conklin  that 
appeared  with  Charles  Ray  in  this  type  of  sketch, 
and  not  Chaplin.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  now  in 
business  for  himself,  and  is  making  comedies  for 
the  First  Exhibitor's  Circuit  of  theaters.  His 
contract  calls  for  him  to  make  eight  comedies  a 
year,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  $1,075,000.  Pretty 
good  for  a  little  fellow,  isn'  it? 

Kangaroo. — I  don't  see  why  you  wouldn't  re- 
ceive a  reply.  Write  to  Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  I  am  sure  that  Fairbanks 
would  send  you  one  of  his  photographs  if  you 
asked  him  for  one. 

Little  Miss  Take. — You  are  just  what  your 
title  implies — mistaken  in  several  of  your  ideas. 
It  was  George  Berranger,  and  not  Henry  Wal- 
thall, who  played  in  "Flirting  with  Fate,"  with 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  The}*  look  a  great  deal  alike, 
but  are  entirely  different  persons.  They  both 
played  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  or  "The 
Clansman,"  as  it  was  called  in  some  States,  but 
they  did  not  look  so  much  alike  at  that  time  as 
they  do  now.  Anita  Stewart  is  with  Vitagraph, 
and  not  with  the  World  Film  Corporation.  Lil- 
lian Walker  has  not  been  with  the  Vitagraph 
Company  for  a  long  while.  She  left  them  to 
join  the  Ogden  Pictures  Corporation,  but  is  now 
with  the  Crest  Pictures  Corporation.  Charles 
Chaplin  is  the  gentleman's  correct  name.  •  You 
can  reach  him  by  letter  in  care  of  the  Charles 
Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  He  is 
not  deaf  and  dumb.  Charlie  is  perfectly  normal 
in  every  respect.  Your  nom-de-plume  should 
have  been  Miss  Informed. 

Sweet  Rosie  O'Grady. — Harry  Williams  is  the 
song-writing  director  to  whom  you  refer.  He 
wrote  "In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree," 
"I'm  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark,"  "Rocky 
Road  to  Dublin,"  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipper- 
ary,"  and  many  other  hits.  He  has  been  directing 
about  two  years.  He  started  his  picture  career 
in  the  scenario  department  of  Mack  Sennett's 
Keystone  Company.  He  did  not  write  the  "Sweet 
Rosie  O'Grady"  song,  however.  That  was  writ- 
ten by  the  wife  of  William  Jerome,  the  well- 
known  song  writer.  William  Jerome  was  in  the 
Keystone  scenario  department  for  a  while,  but 
went  back  to  his  song  writing. 
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Margie's  Admirer. — Your  letter  was  a  little  late 
in  arriving,  probably  due  to  the  censor,  so  your 
questions  were  late  in  being  answered.  It  was 
Margarita  Fischer  that  had  the  leading  role  in 
the  Mutual  production,  "Pearl  of  Paradise.''  She 
is  now  with  the  American  Film  Company  at  their 
studios  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  where  you 
can  reach  her  by  letter.  She  was  born  in.  Mis- 
souri Yalle}-,  Iowa..  • 

Alfred  Yosburgh,  jR.-r-There  is  no  such  per-: 
son  as  Alfred  Yosburgh  in  pictures.  Dead,  you 
ask?  Yes,  the  name,  but  not  the  fellow.  Yos- 
burgh did  not  sound  right  for  such  a  'fine  little 
American  as  Alfred,  so  the  Yitagraph  decided  to 
change  it  to  Whitman,-  so  now  your  favorite  is 
known  as  Alfred  Whitman  instead  of  Alfred 
Yosburgh.  His  latest  film  is  ''The  Home  Trail,", 
a  costume  picture  of  the  days  of  1870.  He  is  still 
with  the  Yitagraph.  You  can  reach  him  by  writ- 
ing to  him  in  care  of  the  Yitagraph  Studios,  Hol- 
lywood, California. 

Mary's  Admirer.- — Strange  to  say,  right  on  top 
of  your  letter  above,  under  "Margie's'  Admirer," 
comes  your  one  with  "Mary's  Admirer"  for  a 
heading.  "  Mary  Miles  Minter  tells  me  that  she 
was  born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  April  r, 
1902,  but  as  April  1st  is  April  Fool's  Day  3-ou 
never  can  tell.  Still,  Mary  ought  to  know,  if 
an}-  one  should.  She  is  five  feet  two  inches  tall, 
weighs  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  has 
golden  hair  with  big  blue  eyes. 

Grace  Cunard  Admirer. — Grace  Cunard  is  not 
with  the  Universal  Film  Company  any  longer. 
She  is  thinking  of  making  a  personal  tour  of  the 
leading  picture  theaters  in  the  United  States,  and 
meeting  her  mam-  admirers  personally.  She  has 
received  so  mam-  requests  from  fans  and  ex- 
hibitors throughout  the  country,  that  I  think  she 
will  consent  to  make  the  trip  in  the  near  future. 
I  admire  her  work  very  much.  You  start  off 
your  list  of  questions  with  one  which  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Shame  on 
you !  The  last  picture  that  Dot  Farley  appeared 
in  was  a  comedy  entitled  "She  Didn't  Want  to 
Do  It,"  which  was  released  by  the  Fox  Com- 
pany. Of  course  she  will  send  you  one  of  her 
photos  if  you  inclose  the  twenty-five  cents. 
Florence  Reed  is  playing  in  "Chu  Chin  Chow," 
the  big  Xew  York  success,  but  is  doing  pictures, 
right  along  as  well.  Florence  is  certainry  a'  busy 
little  lady,  between  her  stage  and  picture  work. 

Axxa  M.  C.  F. — We  don't  give  the  personal 
addresses  of  the  players.  You  can  get  in  touch 
with  Pearl  White  by  writing  to  her  in  care  of 
the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
Xew  York  City. 

Ellen  F.  C. — Write  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  Magazine  and  tell  him  about  the  articles 
and  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine  that 


you  would  like  to  have  published.  He  attends  to 
all  of  that— not  I.  I  have  all  that  I  can  handle 
in  answering  the  questions  for  the  Oracle  De- 
partment. 

Annette  and  Ottilia.— Mae  Marsh's  correct 
address  is  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, Xew  York  City.  ^Roscoe  Arbuckle  was 
born  in  1887,  in  Kansas.  George  Larkin  is  not 
working  in  pictures  at  the  present  time.  Yes,  he 
was  very  successful  in  the  Universal  serial,  "The 
Trey  o'  Hearts,"  opposite  Cleo  Madison.  The 
small  photos  like  the  one  you  inclosed  in  your 
letter  were  given  away  with  bread  and  cigarettes 
at  "one  time,  but  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
still  done.  Mae  Marsh  was  born  in  Madrid,  Xew 
Mexico,  in  1897.  She  is  five  feet  three  inches 
tall,  and  has  gray  eyes,  and  auburn  hair.  She 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
"Snow  White,"  "The  Old  Homestead,"  "Exploits 
of  Elaine,"  "Romance  of  Elaine,"  "Charity," 
"The  Iron  Claw,"  and  "The  Seven  Pearls,"  are 
the  best-known  Creighton  Hale,  features  and 
serials.  You  can  get  a  picture  of  Muriel  Ostriche 
by  writing  to  her  in  care  of  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  Xew 
York  City.  Claire  Whitney  should  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  at  the  same 
address  as  the  World  Film  Corporation. 

Monroe  Salisbury  Admirer. — Monroe  Salis- 
bury is  now  starring  for  the  Universal  Company 
in  "Bluebirds."  It  has  been  over  two  years  since 
he  played  Allesandro  in  "Ramona."  After  that 
he  did  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  for  the  same 
company,  and  several  features  for  Fox,  Morosco, 
and  Mutual  before  joining  the  Universal.  A  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  Universal 
Studios,  Universal  City,  California,  will  reach 
him. 

I  Like  Charley  Ray.— There  are  a  great  many 
other  fans  that  do,  too.  "The  Hired  Man"  is 
the  title  of  his  latest  picture  on  the  Paramount 
Program.  It  was  directed  by  Victor  Schertz- 
inger.  "The  Son  of  His  Father"  was  his  first 
picture  on  the  Paramount  program.  He  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  just  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  has  been 'in  the  films  for  the  last 
five  years,  but  has  never  played^  for  any  one  but 
Tom  Ince  during  his  screen' career.  He  is  ,not 
related  to  Baby  Zoe  Ray.  Her  right  name  is 
Zoe  Rae  Bech.  Charlie  started  on  his  theatrical 
career,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  mere 
youngster.."  -         .        ;  „  ._-  * 

M.  E.  F. — Sorry,  but  3'ou.will  have  to  help  me 
a  little  better  than  that  if  you  want  me  to  name 
the  leading  man  who  played  in  the  101  Bison 
Film.  There  was  no  picture  by  the  name  you 
mentioned  released  by  that  company.  If  you 
can  remember  something  about  the  story  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you  out.  -  -  * 
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''Peggy.'' — Thank  you  very  much  for  those  kind 
words.  They  bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the 
Oracle's  office.  There  is  no  one  at  Universal  City 
by  that  name  now.  How  long  ago  did  you  hear 
that  there  was?  I  can't  make  any  excuses, 
"Peggy,"  because  I  am  always  too  busy,  so  you 
needn't  be  afraid  that  I  will. 

Mr.  August  M. — The  editor  is  sending  you 
one  of  the  latest  copies  of  the  Market  Booklet, 
for  which  you  inclosed  six  cents  in  stamps.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  find  it  very  helpful  to  you 
in  your  work,  as  it  gives  some  very  good  market 
tips  and  other  useful  information  for  the  writer. 
If  there  are  any  questions  that  you  want  to  ask 
regarding  scenarios,  write  to  the  scenario  editor 
of  the  Picture- Play  Magazine,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  advise  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  inclose 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  with  your 
letter.    "He  will  do  the  rest." 

William  Hart  Admirer. — Set  your  watch 
ahead,  Admirer.  William  S.  Hart  is  not  with 
the  Triangle  Film  Company  any  more.  In  fact, 
he  hasn't  been  for  some  time.  He  is  making  fea- 
tures for  the  Artcraft  program  under  the  super- 
vision of  Thomas  H.  Ince,  and  has  a  studio  of 
his  own  in  Hollywood,  California.  His  first  Art- 
craft  picture  was  called  "The  Narrow  Trail,"  and 
not  "The  Cold  Deck."  The  latter  was  his  final 
picture  for  the  Triangle,  which  this  company  sold 
outright  to .  the  Exhibitor's  Circuit  of  theaters. 
A  letter  addressed  to  Hart  in  care  of  the  Hart 
Studios  will  reach  him. 

Where  is  Lottie? — She's  doing  a  Lotta  gad- 
ding !  Your  favorite  is  not  playing  in  pictures 
at  the  present  time.  She  is  visiting  Mary  Pick- 
ford  in  California.  Yes,  she  appeared  in  a  few 
pictures  after  she  finished  "The  Diamond  from 
i  he  Sky"  serial  for  the  American  Film  Company. 
A  letter  addressed  to  her  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  will  reach  her. 

Gladys  W. — The  only  way  for  you  to  do, 
Gladys,  is  to  apply  for  extra  work  at  the  different 
studios  and  try  to  work  yourself  in  that  way.  If 
you  have  any  talent  it  won't  take  long  for  it  to 
be  discovered.  If  you  haven't,  you  will  soon  find 
it  out  and  can  then  step  out.  The  best  place  for 
you  is  around  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  studios  where  extra  people 
are  continually  being  employed.  Some  of  the 
studios  secure  their  extra  people  through  agents. 
If  you  find  that  to  be  the  case,  apply  through  the 
agents.  Of  course  fifteen  is  quite  young  to  begin, 
but  it  all  depends  on  your  maturity,  et  cetera. 
And  you  know  it's  the  "early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm."  You  had  better  send  six  cents  in  stamps 
to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  copy  of  the 
Market  Booklet,  which  will  give  you  the  names 
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and  addresses  of  all  the  studios.  Yes,  there  is  a 
very  popular  motion-picture  actress  by  the  name 
of  Peggy  Hyland.  - 

Kee  Stone. — Mack  Swain  is  not  with  the  Mack 
Sennett  organization  now.  He  left  the  company 
to  make  some  comedies  for  the  L-Ko  Company. 
Yes,  Chester  Conklin  is  still  on  the  job  making 
comedies  for  Sennett.  The  Paramount  program 
is  releasing  the  comedies  from  the  Sennett  Stu- 
dios. Dick  Jones  is  directing  Conklin  at  the 
present  time.  Ora  Carew  is  not  appearing  in 
the  Sennett  comedies  now.  Now  we've  untan- 
gled a  few  fishing  lines,  haven't  we?  There  has 
been  some  talk  lately  of  Ora  having  her  own 
company.  Yes,  I  think  she  is  as  clever  as  she 
is  pretty,  and  that's  going  some  S  Walter  Wright, 
who  used  to  direct  her,  is  back  with  Mack  Sen- 
nett again,  directing  Mary  Thurman.  Charles 
Conklin  and  Chester  Conklin  are  no  relation  to 
each  other,  although  both  of  them  are  working 
for  the  same  company.  No  wonder  the  trusting 
public  gets  all  mixed  up.  . 

Pretty  Baby. — Arline  Pretty  is  not  with  the 
Vitagraph  Company  any  longer,  and  hasn't  been 
for  many  months.  She  played  opposite  Douglas 
Fairbanks  in  "In  Again,  Out  Again,"  after  leav- 
ing the  ^Vitagraph,  and  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Pathe  serial,  "The  Hidden  Hand." 

S.  J.  F. — The  names  of  the  players  you  men- 
tioned in  your  list  are  just  the  same  off  the  screen 
as  they  are  on.  Enid  Markey  and  Howard  Hick- 
man had  the  leading  roles  in  "Civilization." 
Douglas  Fairbanks  was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  1883.  Arline  Pretty  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1893.  Louise  Lovely  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  1896. 

The  Girl  from  California. — Glad  to  have  3-ou 
back  again  this  month.  Charles  Ray  is  starring 
in  Ince  features,  which  are  released  on  the  Para- 
mount program.  His  latest  film  is  "The  Hired 
Man,"  and  it  is  a  rare  treat.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral write-ups  on  Fannie  Ward  in  Picture- Play. 
Write  to  Marie  Doro  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  HohVwood,  California,  for  one 
of  her  photographs.  Louise  Huff  and  Vivian 
Martin  should  both  be  addressed  at  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Jewel  Carmen 
gets  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  California ;  while  Alice 
Joyce  answers  all  of  hers  from  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
them  will  send  you  photos.  Kathlyn  Williams  is 
not  working  before  the  camera  at  the  present 
time. 

M.  J.  P. — Address  Shirley  Mason  in  care  of 
the  Edison  Film  Company  Studios,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 
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California. — Tom  Meighan's  address  is  in  care 
of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  You  will  have  to  write 
to  the  editors  of  the  magazines  and  ask  them  that 
question  yourself.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why 
they  don't. 

D.  E.  L.  F. — You  must  have  felt  very  proud 
indeed  when  you  received  that  nice  little  letter 
from  Mary  Pickf ord,  and  that  fine  photo  from 
Marguerite  Clark,  eh?  Yes,  Marguerite  Clark  is 
her  right  name.  She  was  born  on  February  226., 
George  Washington's  birthday.  The  curls  were 
Mary's  very  own.  Marguerite  Clark's  hair  is  dark 
brown,  while  Mary  Pickford  is  a  pronounced 
blonde.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as 
they  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment. 

Susie. — You  can  reach  Billie  Burke  by  mail  if 
you  address  her  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Charles  Ray  will  send  you  one  of  his 
photos  if  you  write  him  in  care  of  the  Ince  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California.  He  and  Frank 
Keenan  were  very  good  when  they  appeared  to- 
gether in  "The  Coward."  Frank  Keenan  is  his 
name  off  the  screen  as  well  as  on.  Charles  Edwin 
Ray  is  his  full  name  off  the  screen,  and  he  is 
just  as  happy  as  can  be.  That  is  merely  a  matter 
of  opinion  about  Mary  Pickford.  Some  like  her 
better  than  all  the  rest,  and  some  not  as  well  as 
the}'  do  others.  It  all  depends  on  your  own  taste. 
Margery  Wilson  is  still  with  the  Triangle  Film 
Corporation,  Culver  City,  California.  Edna 
Goodrich  is  not  Theda  Bara's  name  at  all.  Edna 
Goodrich  is  a  very  popular  stage  star,  who  has 
appeared  in  pictures  several  times.  Theda  Bara 
is  the  young  woman's  legal  name.  I  don't  keep 
track  of  the  extra  people  of  filmland,  Susie,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible.  Imagine  me  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  doings  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  extra  people  !  My  brain  would  feel  like  a  city 
directory.  It  is  hard  enough  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
stock  people  at  the  different  studios  without  going 
any  further.  There  may  be  a  company  at  San 
Antonio  pretty  soon,  or  any  other  place.  New 
companies  are  springing  up  all  the  time,  but  the 
majority  of  them  never  last  very  long.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  see  the  film  actors  and  ac- 
tresses at  work  without  receiving  special  permis- 
sion from  the  company  management.  Universal 
used  to  let  people  come  in  and  watch  their  stars 
at  work,  but  they  have  discontinued  this  privi- 
lege now.  Madame  Olga  Petrova  has  auburn 
hair,  but  it  photographs  black.  William  Shay 
was  the  King  in  "Neptune's  Daughter,"  with  An- 
nette Kellermann.  Hobart  Bosworth  is  with  the 
Lasky  Company.  Madeline  and  Marion  Fair- 
banks were  known  as  the  Thanhouser  Twins 
when  they  were  with  that  company.  They  are 
back  on  the  stage  at  the  present  time.  Charlie 


Chaplin  is  now  producing  comedies  for  himself 
at.  his  own  studio  in  Hollywood,  California.  Yes, 
Mae  Marsh  played  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 
She  played  Henry  Walthall's  youngest  sister,  the 
one  who  jumped  over  the  cliff  when  chased  by 
Gus,  the  negro.  Do  you  remember  the  part  she 
played  now?  Ask  the  scenario  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  anything  you  want  to  know  about  your 
story.  He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  advice 
free  of  charge,  if  you  inclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
the  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  he  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  which  will  give 
you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  film 
companies  who  are  in  the  market  for  scenarios, 
and  the  kind  of  stories  they  want.  You're  en- 
tirely welcome. 

Jennie  S. — The  Lubin  Film  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  out  of  business  for  some  time, 
so  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  give  you  the  names 
of  their  managers.  I  guess  that  Lubin  made  about 
all  the  money  out  of  the  motion-picture  business 
that  he  wanted  to,  and  retired. 

Billy  C. — Write  to  Francis  Ford  in  care  of  the 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1587  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Bessie  Barriscale  at  the  Paralta  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California;  John  Bowers  at 
the  Famous  Players  Film  Company,  New  York 
City,  and  Mary  Pickford  at  the  La  sky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California. 

Hexry  O. — When  you  were  talking  about 
strong-armed  people,  didn't  you  rather  overlook 
one  Bill  Farnum,  Tom  Santchi,  and  Elmo  Lin- 
coln? They  are  all  big  huskies,  and  some  of 
their  screen  battles  will  never  be  forgotten.  What 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  most  sensational 
screen  battle  in  the  history  of  films  was  put  up 
by  Bill  Farnum  and  Tom  Santchi  in  "The  Spoil- 
ers." I  have  a  couple  of  additions  for  your  draw- 
ing-room corned}'  that  may  help.  How  about 
Brvant  Washburn,  Taylor  Holmes,  and  Charles 
Ray? 

L.  0.  J.  H.  C. — Yes,  you  certainly  were  luck}7 
to  be  right  on  hand  when  Jack  appeared  at  your 
favorite  theater  in  person.  I  guess  you  are  not 
the  least  bit  sorry  now  that  you  didn't  go  to 
Detroit,  are  you?  Kerrigan  is  a  mighty  nice 
chap  off  the  screen,  as  well  as  on.  Several  of  the 
movie  stars  are  making  tours  now,  or  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so.  Myrtle  Stedman  is  now  in  the  last 
lap  of  her  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  appearing  in  person  at  the  leading  film 
houses.  She  gives  a  song  recital  as  well  as  a 
short  talk,  which  is  different  than  the  program 
adopted  by  any  of  the  other  stars.  I  am  a  very 
poor  judge  of  a  person's  age  by  their  handwrit- 
ing in  most  cases ;  so,  believing  in  that  old  adage, 
"If  you  can't  do  a  thing  well,  don't  do  it,"  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  hazarding  a  guess,  much  as 
I'd  like  to  know. 


"You  Get  The  Job" 


14- 


'We've  been  watching  you,  young  man.  We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that 
wins.  The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to  study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his 
spare  time  is  the  kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  positions.  You're  getting  your 
promotion  on  what  you  know,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you. 


r. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE—  —  — —  —  —  - 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4248    SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has  a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man 
trained  to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  right  now,  hoping  you'll  be  ready  when  your  oppor- 
tunity comes.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and  train  yourself  to  do  some 
one  thing  better  than  others.  You  can  do  it  in 
spare  time  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  can  be  reached  by 
the  mails,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No  matter 
how  humble  or  important  your  present  position, 
I.  C.  S.  training  will  help  you  go  higher.  No  matter 
what  your  chosen  work  may  be,  some  of  the  280  prac- 
tical I.  C.  S.  home-study  courses  will  suit  your  needs. 

Choose  Your  Career 

Do  you  like  Advertising?  Many  of  the  foremost 
advertising  managers  in  this  country  were  I.  C.  S. 
trained.  Salesmanship?  Thousands  of  I.  C  ,  S.  trained 
men  are  winning  success  in  the  selling  game.  Ac- 
counting? Commercial  Law?  All  over  America 
accountants,  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  private 
secretaries,  are  reaping  the  rewards  of  training  gained 
in  I.  C.  S.  spare-time  study  of  these  subjects.  Engi- 
neering? Architecture?  Electricity?  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  have  climbed  into  big  jobs  in  the 
technical  professions  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 


1 


□  ADVERTISING  MAN 
Q  Salesmanship 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  BUSINESS  (Complete) 

□  Certified  Public  Accountant 

□  Higher  Accounting 

□  Bookkeeper 

□  Steno  grapher  and  Typist 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  WINDOW  TRIMMER 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Pointer 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Good  English 

□  Teacher 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Stationary  Engneer 

□  Gas  Engineer 

Name  


□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Car  Running 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Expert 

□  Practical  Telephony 

□  Railroadel 

□  Mine  Foreman  or  Engineer 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  Plumbing  and  Heating 

□  Sheet  Metal  W'orker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Illustrator 

□  Designer 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  AGRICULTURE       □  Spanish 

□  Navigator  □German 

□  Poultry  Raising  □French 

□  AUTOMORILES  □Italian 


Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No  


City. 


State. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


L.  R. — You  are  referring  to  Joseph  Kaufman 
in  "The  College  Widow."  Edith  Storey  is  with 
the  Metro  Company  now.  Antonio  Moreno  is 
with  Pathe.  George  Soule  Spencer  had  the  lead- 
ing role  in  "The  College  Widow,"  should  you 
mean  him. 

Izzy  Write. — Crane  Wilbur  is  playing  in  stock 
at  the  present  time,  being  featured  at  the  Bishop 
Theater  in  Oakland,  California,  but  will  return 
to  the  screen  again  very  shortly. 

Charles  Ray  Fan. — Write  to  Charles  Ray  in 
care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Charles  Ray  is  his  right  name.  His  middle  name 
is  Edwin. 

M.  W. — Address  Milton  Sills  in  care  of  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City.  House  Peters  will  get  any  mail 
sent  to  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Tillie  E. — I  am  afraid  that  you  will  have  to 
write  again.  Your  pencil  postal  received  quite 
some  handling  in  the  mail,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  it  because  the  letters  are  mostly  rubbed  out. 
Luckily  we  managed  to  decipher  the  signature. 

Arizona  Bill. — "The  Son  of  His  Father"  was 
a  very  entertaining  picture,  but  I  think  that  "The 
Pinch  Hitter"  and  "His  Mother's  Boy"  were 
much  better  Charles  Ray  features,  as  Charley  had 
a  better  opportunity  to  display  his  natural  acting 
in  the  latter  films. 

Chubby. — Mary  Pickford's  correct  name  is 
Gladys  Smith,  so  quite  naturally  her  mother's 
name  is  Smith.  Yes,  George  Walsh  is  popular. 
Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Yes,  he  has  black  hair  and  dark  eyes.  Herbert 
Rawlinson's  favorite  sport  is  swimming.  Address 
him  in  care  of  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Grace  Cunard  and 
Francis  Ford  probably  will  not  appear  together 
in  amr  more  serials.  I  don't  know  of  any  stars 
who  live  in  Oklahoma.  Perhaps  it  is  too  far 
from  the  center  of  the  industry,  though  I  dare 
say  some  stars  rose  on  the  Oklahoma  horizon 
originally.  Address  Theda  Bara  at  the  same 
address  as  George  Walsh.  No,  you  didn't  break 
any  rules. 

Anxiously  Waiting. — William  S.  Hart's  sister 
does  not  play  in  the  movies.  You  ought  to  know 
I  can't  answer  your  Douglas  Fairbanks  question ; 
it's  against  the  rules  of  the  contest.  Vivian  Mar- 
tin is  her  real  name. 

Essanay  Fan. — Bryant  Washburn  is  no  longer 
with  the  Essanay.  He  has  been  working  for  the 
Pathe  Company  at  their  studios  in  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia, for  some  little  time  now.  His  latest  re- 
lease on  the  Pathe  is  "Kidd  and  Ko."  Gertrude 


Selby  plays  the  leading  role  opposite  him  in  this 
feature.  "Skinner's  Bab}-"  was  the  last  Essanay 
picture  of  that  series  in  which  he  was  featured. 
Taylor  Holmes,  and  not  Washburn,  appeared  i:i 
"Uneasy  Money."  Jack  Gardner  was  the  star  in 
their  "Gift  o'  Gab"  feature.  Taylor  Holmes  is 
very  clever  on  the  screen,  and  threatens  even  to 
better  his  stage  success. 

Bessie  Barriscale  Booster. — Bessie  Barriscale 
is  still  working  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  where  she 
is  being  featured  by  that  concern.  W.  W*  Hod- 
kinson  releases  the  Barriscale  plays.  "Madam 
Who"  and  "Inside  the  Cup"  are  two  of  her  latest 
releases.  The  Exhibitor's  Circuit  also  released 
"Those  Who  Pay,"  in  which  she  was  starred  just 
a  short  time  ago.  This  was  one  of  the  features 
which  she  made  while  at  the  Triangle.  Address 
her  in  care  of  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

I  Wanna  No. — The  make-up  that  Billie  West 
uses  is  by  no  means  original  with  him.  He  is 
just  copying  the  "get-up"  of  Charles  Chaplin. 
You  will  notice  that  very  quickly  when  you  see 
him  on  the  screen.  He  amuses,  but  cannot  be 
compared  to  Chaplin,  who  is  a  real  artist  in  his 
line  and  really  has  no  strong  competitors. 

Scissor  Bill. — That  must  have  been  a  terrible 
name,  whatever  it  was.  You  didn't  have  many 
questions  to  answer  after  threatening  me  that 
you  were  going  to  ask  some  quantity  of  them. 
When  the  "Passion  Play"  was  produced  in  Eu- 
rope many  years  ago,  they  never  thought  of  cast- 
ing any  one's  name  on  the  screen.  Even  in  the 
old  Biograph,  a  cast  of  characters  was  never 
given,  and  people  only  knew  their  favorites  by 
their  looks,  and  not  by  their  names.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  you  the  cast  of  characters,  as  the 
company  doesn't  even  remember  who  they  were. 
Your  favorite,  Vivian  Rich,  is  with  the  Universal 
Film  Company,  and  was  playing  opposite  Neal 
Hart  in  Western  pictures  when  last  heard  from. 
You  can  reach  her  by  letter  at  the  Universal 
Studios,  Universal  City,  California.  Write  again, 
friend  Scissor,  and  let's  have  some  of  those 
threatened  questions. 

Snapshot  Bill. — I  have  never  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  different  players'  tastes  in  foods,  so 
cannot  tell  you  what  are  the  favorite  morsels  of 
the  players  you  mention.  Why  not  write  to  each 
one,  and  find  out?  Cleo  Madison  is  not  playing 
in  pictures  at  the  present  time. 

I  Love  U. — Crane  Wilbur's  last  picture  was  a 
big  feature  on  the  drink  problem.  He  has  de- 
serted the  screen  temporarily  to  be  featured  at 
the  Bishop  Theater  in  Oakland,  California,  in  the 
legitimate,  but  will  soon  return.  Address  him  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Babe. — Anna  Little  can  be  reached  through  the 
mail  at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tom  Chatterton 
has  not  been  on  the  screen  for  quite  some  time 
now.  He  has  gone  into  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  cart  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
will  be  sure  to  reach  the  gentleman. 

Beetle  H.  M.  T.  E.— Address  Anita  Stewart  in 
care  of  the  Anagraph  Company  of  America,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Vernon  Steele  and  Mae  Marsh  get 
all  of  their  mail  at  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, Xew  York  City.  Fannie  Ward  receives 
all  of  her  personal  mail  at  the  Pathe  Studios, 
Glendale,  California.  Emmy  Wehlen  and  Harold 
Lockwood  collect  their  mail  at  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1587  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Theda  Bara  continues  to  receive  hers  at 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  Xew  York  City.  Alma  Reuben  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Triangle  Studios, 
Culver  City,  California.  Ella  Hall  is  still  with 
the  Universal,  and  her  mail  arrives  daily  at  the 
Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  California. 
Billie  Burke  finds  all  of  her  letters  at  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Man*  Pickford  answers  all  of 
her  correspondence  from  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Warren  Kerrigan 
should  be  written  to  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  David  Powell  in  care 
of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  Consumer's 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Yes,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin is  quite  as  funny  off  the  screen  as  he  is  on. 
He  is  a  most  witty  chap,  and  you  are  always  as- 
sured of  a  most  enjoyable  time  when  in  his  com- 
pany. 

A  Carlyle  Blackwell  Admirer. — Yes,  I'm  the 
only  one  that  answers  the  questions  for  the  Pic- 
ture-Play Oracle  Department.  Carlyle  Black- 
well  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow  and  a  decidedly 
popular  star  with  the  film  fans.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican. Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.  James  Cruze  and  Florence  La  Badie 
had  the  leading  roles  in  "The  Million-Dollar  Mys- 
tery.-" Sidney  Bracy  was  the  butler  in  the  same 
serial.  Fannie  Ward  has  been  on  the  stage  in 
London  several  times.  "'The  Wooing  of  Sally 
Temple"  was  taken  in  California.  Of  course  she 
isn't. 

Charles  Ray  Fan. — "The  Son  of  His  Father" 
was  the  first  Charles  Ray  feature  to  be  released 
on  the  Paramount  program.  It  was  followed 
by  "His  Mother's  Boy"  and  "The  Hired  Man." 
"Sudden  Jim"  was  his  last  feature  to  be  released 
on  the  Triangle  program  before  leaving  that 
concern  with  Thomas  H.  Ince.  Charley  has  been 
with  Ince  for  the  last  five  years.  lie  did  his 
first  picture  for  Ince,  "The  Favorite  Son,"  in 
which  he  played  opposite  Grace  Cunard,  five 
years  ago.    Francis  Ford  directed  the  picture. 


Every  Blemish  Removed 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This 

Paper  How  FREE. 

Your    Complexion    Makes    or  Mars 
Your  Appearence 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress   who  now  offers  to 
tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable   complexion  treat- 
ment ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensation. 
Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physicians  and 
beauty  specialists  for  years.  Tou  have  never  in  all  your  life  used 
or  heard  of  anything  like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexions,  red 
spots,  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 
No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your 
face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
"porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the  sun  to 
get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment,  in  just  ten 
fiays,  positively  removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your 
skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look  years  younger.  It  gives 
the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all 
your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 
AH  methods  now  known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear,  nothing  to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  tills 
I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your 
mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatm  ent  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change  in  your 
mode  of  living:  is  necessary.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of  this 
really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  y  ou.  You  do  not  risk 
a  penny.  Send  me  no  money— just  send  your  name  and  address 
on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  details  by 
return  mail. 

_  — -.FREE  COUPON.— —1 
I  ■ 

I  PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  558  £ 
2119  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago,  111.  f 

II  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  full  B 
details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for  | 

I giving  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing- 
every  blemish  in  ten  days.    There  is  no  obligation  whatso-  » 
ever  on  my  part  for  this  information. 

|    Name  ,    g 

I  Street   

I   City  State  .»  I 

u...... ...........J 


Tobacco  Stunts 
Bor'a  Growth 


■Tobacco  Robs 
[Man  of  Virihtyl;' ' 


s 


I*    I  "  Tobacco  Steals 
ffl    from  You  the 
I  Pleasures,  Com- 
forts, Luxuries 
of  Life 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  it! 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose — there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 

when  taken  according;  to  the  plain  and   

easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  want  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  Will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.  571,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

I Dept.  571,.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
■    .your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 
|  -  me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

|  Name  

Street  and  No  -  

I     Town  State  — 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Vivian  P. — All  photos,  sketches,  or  any  other 
matter  submitted  for  publication  should  be  sent 
in  to  the  editor  of  the  Picture-Play  Magazine, 
and  not  to  the  Oracle,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  end  of  the  magazine  at  all.  You  for- 
got to  inclose  the  stamps  for  the  return  of  those 
photos,  Vivian. 

Movie  Fan. — You  are  getting  to  be  quite  reg- 
ular lately  with  your  questions.  More  power  to 
you!  Your  friend  Winifred  "Westover  is  now 
with  the  Sunshine  Comedies,  Incorporated,  re- 
leasing on  the  William  Fox  program.  Constance 
Talmadge  has  been  appearing  in  features  for  the 
Lewis  J.  Selznick  forces.  "The  Honeymoon"  was 
her  latest  offering,  in  which  Earl  Foxe  has  the 
leading  role  opposite  her.  You  can  reach  her  by 
letter  in  care  of  the  Selznick  Enterprises,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Winifred 
Westover  is  eighteen.  You  can  get  a  photo  of 
her  by  dropping  her  a  line  in  care  of  the  Sun- 
shine Comedies,  Incorporated,  Fox  Studios,  West- 
ern Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 

Two  Fans. — Yes,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  wears  her 
hair  clipped  short.  It  is  known  as  the  "Castle 
Clip.'"  I  don't  know  whether  Vernon  Castle  will 
return  to  the  movies  or  not  when  the  war  is  over. 
I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  did.  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  "Intolerance"  are  con- 
sidered the  greatest  pictures  ever  produced. 
Probably  the  one  with  the  greatest  appeal  was 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  or  "The  Clansman,"  as 
it  was  known  in  some  States.  There  is  too  much 
difference  of  opinion  to  state  which  actor  is  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  on  the  screen,  and  which 
actress  the  prettiest.  Mine  would  be  only  a 
personal  opinion,  while  you  are  seeking  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  It  all  depends  on  a  person's 
favorite  type  of  beauty. 

T.  A.  G.  '19. — Yes,  a  very  good  idea.  Louise 
Huff  played  the  leading  role  opposite  Jack  Pick- 
ford  in  "Seventeen."  Yes,  the  Pickford  question 
is  against  the  rules  of  the  contest.  Yes,  Proctor's 
theaters  have  been  showing  Triangle  pictures, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  they  still  continue  to 
do  so  or  not.  No,  Mabel  Normand's  picture, 
"Mickey,"  has  not  been  released  as  yet,  and  there 
has  not  been  any  announcement  as  to  when  it  will 
be  given  a  public  showing.  It  seems  too  bad,  be- 
cause it  is  really  a  very  good  picture.  Richard 
Jones  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  directed 
the  feature.  Write  to  Anita  Stewart  in  care  of 
the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Blanche  Sweet  is  not  playing  in  pictures 
at  the  present  time.  She  has  not  appeared  before 
the  camera  since  she  left  the  Lasky  Company 
some  time  ago.  The  Gish  sisters,  Dorothy  and 
Lillian,  are  now  working  on  Griffith's  new  big 
film  spectacle  which  he  is  finishing  up  in  Los 
Angeles  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  it  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  by  special  permission  of 
the  various  governments. 

B.  B. — Sorry,  but  I  never  heard  of  your  friend 
Myrtle,  so  cannot  give  you  her  address. 
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The  Birthright  of 
Every  Woman 

The  attractiveness  of  Venus  is  in  that 
form  divine  which  mankind  has  always 
admired.  The  entire  figure  and  bust  has 
made  the  name  of  Venus  De  Milo  famous 
throughout  the  ages.  A  perfect  chest  and 
figure  always  will  be  woman's  greatest  gift. 

A  book  has  just  been  prepared  which 
tells  how  women  may  satisfy  their  natural 
desires  for  a  splendid  form.  This  book 
contains  interesting  pictures  which  tell  a 
story  plainer  than  words.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  become  happier  because 
of  securing  beauty  of  development  hither- 
to unknown  to  them.  The  book  is  sent 
free  because  it  also  tells  about  the 

Kathry n  Murray  Method 
of  Form  Development 

by  which  women,  young  or  middle  aged  may  ob- 
tain wonderful  results.  This  method  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  does  not  comprise  the  use  of  massage, 
foolish  plasters,  medicines,  electricity  or  injurious 
injections.  It  acts  in  a  perfectly  natural  way— se- 
curing the  development  desired  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time.  It  has  been  used  with  much 
success  and  its  safety  and  scientific  accuracy 
endear  it  to  the  woman  who 
is  ambitious  to  have  a  nat- 
urally developed  form. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

"The  Crowning   Glory  of    /  j 
Womanhood"    and   learn  § 
how  to  add  style  and  at 
tractiveness  to  your  fig- 
ure—fill out  hollows  in 
your  neck— develop  your 
chest  —  possess  beauti- 
fully rounded  shoulders. 
Book  tells  you  how  to    £  .'A 
do  it  in  a  charmingly 
natural  and  simple 
manner.     Write  for 
it  today.  Address 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suite  459-B  Garland  Building.    Chicago,  Illinois 


CHARTS  IN  FREE 


CHIROPRACTIC 


We  want  you  to  know  how  quickly  and  easily  you 
can  now  become  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic — the  Ad- 
vanced Science  of  Drugless  Healing  by  means  of 
Spinal  Ajustment.  That  is  why,  as  a  special  induce- 
ment for  prompt  action  on  your  part,  we  are  now 
making  this  most  liberal  Free  Charts  Offer. 

These  charts— 22  in  number  and  which  would 
cost  $31.50  if  bought  elsewhere — are  truly  re- 
markable in  that  they  are  a  big  help 
in  showing  how  spinal  adjustments 
are  made  for  the  relief  of 
Headache  Indigestion 


i 


Neuralgia  Epilepsy 
Neuritis  Catarrh 
Lumbago  Constipation 
Fever  Dyspepsia 
Asthma  Paralysis 
Pleurisy  Jaundice  Rheumatism 
Convince  yourself  by  actual  dem- 
onstration what  a  scientifically  exact 
healing  force  may  be  placed  at  your 
command  merely  by  devoting  a 
part  of  your  spare  time  to  fas- 
cinating home  study.  See  what 
remarkable  opportunities  are  open  to  you— then  decide  to 

Be  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic 
and  Earn  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  Year 

Some  of  our  graduates  report  they  are  earning  upwards  of 
$5,000  a  year.  You  should  be  able  to  do  fully  as  well— perhaps 
better.  We  give  you  thorough,  praotical  instruction  by  mail  or  in 
clas9  and  confer  the  degree  of  D.  C.  (Doctor  of  Chiropractic)  on 
our  graduates.  No  advanced  education  necessary.  If  you  are 
ambitious  and  have  a  common  school  education  the  way  to  success 
is  yours  through  our  home  study  course. 

Four  Sets  of  17 O  17 17 1   Book  on  Drug- 17 D  17 17 1 
Charts      F  IxHHii      less  Healing  F  tlHlliS 


As  an  extra  inducement  for 
prompt  action,  you  get  a  $15.00 
set  of  eight  Anatomical  Charts 
and  $16.50  set  of  Nerve,  Pain 
Area  and  nine  othercharts  free. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


Write  at  once  and  get ,  also  free, 
our  illustrated  book  and  free 
charts  offer  on  Drugless  Healing. 
This  book  makes  everytbingclear. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Manierre  Building, 
Dept.  1  74  Chicago 
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DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our   famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diamonds — the  greatest  discovery  th« 
world  has  ever  known.   We  will  send  ab- 
solutely free  this  14k gold  f.  ring,  set  with 
a  l-2k  Hawaiian  im.  diamond — in  beautiful  ring 
box  postage  paid.   If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
postmaster  $1.25  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  rings  given  away.   Send  no 
money.  Answer  quick.  Sand  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  DEPTr70 
MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAQO 


SEND  FOR  MY  BOOK 

Strong  Arms  and 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c.  coin  or  stamps 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  halftone 
cuts,  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
develop,  beautify  and  gain  great  strength 
in  your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  with- 
out any  apparatus.  Equal  to  a  $20  course. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
1  27  W.  42nd  Street,    Studio  1861,  New  York 


DELATONE 

"DEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
JJ  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  druggists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave.    Dept.  G  B  Chicago,  III. 


"hisBookletFREE 

[photoplay  Ideas  Bring  $25  to  $200 

1  You  can  cash  in  your  "happy  thoughts"  and 
earn  big  money  right  in  your  own  home  in  spare 
time.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Our 
easy  home  course  turns  out  more  successful 
scenario  writers  than  all  other  schools  together. 
Write  now  and  get  by  return  mail  FREE  Booklet,. 

I  valuable  information.  Special  Price  and  Prize  Offer. 

I  Chicago  Photoplaywright  College, Box 278XY,Chlcago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

An  Irish  Lassie. — The  reason  that  Harold 
Lockwood  and  May  Allison  have  not  been  fea- 
tured together  of  late  is  that  Miss  Allison,  who 
is  a  singer  as  well  as  an  actress,  had  decided  to 
go  to  London  to  take  part  in  a  big  musical  pro- 
duction. But  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining passports,  and  because  of  other  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  war,  she  decided  to 
abandon  the  venture.  So  she  has  returned  to 
Metro,  and  it  is  announced  that  she  and  Harold 
Lockwood  will  soon  appear  again  as  costars. 
Miss  Allison's  many  friends  among  the  film  fans 
will  no  doubt  agree  that  "it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good."  Address  Mrs.  Vernon  Cas- 
tle in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Mary  Pickford  gets 
all  of  her  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  June  Caprice  receives 
her  letters  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street and  Anita  Stewart  collects 
hers  at  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Al  I.  Mony. — So  you  want  to  know  how  much 
salary  Mary  Garden  receives  a  week  for  her 
services  before  the  camera  ?  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't 
inform  you  as  to  the  correct  amount,  as  Mary 
has  not  confided  in  me  as  to  just  what  is  her 
exact  weekly  stipend.  You  can  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  an  extremely  attractive  one,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  She  is  not  with  the  World  Film 
Company  any  longer.  She  is  now  making  fea- 
tures for  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  and 
her  first  production  is  her  famous  success  "Thais." 
A  letter  addressed  to  her  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn 
Pictures  Corporation,  New  York  City,  will  reach 
her  all  right.  Charles  Chaplin  is  not  in  England. 
He  is  still  making  comedies  at  his  studios  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Write  him  in  care  of  the  Charles 
Chaplin  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  David 
Warfield  has  not  as  yet  fallen  for  the  lure  of  the 
movie  camera,  and  says  that  he  will  not.  Still, 
you  never  can  tell.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
said  the  same  thing,  but  sooner  or  later  have 
tossed  themselves  and  their  emotions  in  front  of 
a  moving-picture  camera.  It  gets  the  best  of 
them,  and,  once  it  does,  they  can't  get  away 
from  it. 

For  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors. — Roberta 
Courtland  has  just  written  me  that  she  has 
formed  a  club  of  girls,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Bushman  Club,  to  write  letters  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  fighting  for  our  country,  and 
also  to  send  them  tobacco,  magazines,  and  all 
kinds  of  good  things.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who 
would  like  to  receive  letters,  tobacco,  magazines, 
candy,  and  so  on,  write  to  Roberta  Courtland, 
secretary,  Bushman  Club,  Service  Branch,  58 
Copinhill  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  girls  of 
this  club  have  pledged  to  write  at  least  one  letter 
a  week,  and  send  the  good  things  along.  There 
is  no  limit ;  so  come  one,  come  all.  'Tis  a  very 
noble  deed,  Roberta,  and  methinks  that  you  will 
soon  be  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  our  boys 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

"Over  Here"  and  "Over  There."  Give  this  to  a 
brother  soldier  or  sailor  and  let  him  in  on  it,  too. 

Two  Inquisitives. — Yes,  it  is  true  that  Florence 
La  Badie  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident,  but  not  Theda  Bara. 
Theda  was  not  in  any  accident,  so  the  report  you 
heard  about  her  was  unfounded.  I  certainly  wish 
the  one  about  Florence  La  Badie  was,  too,  be- 
cause she  was  one  of  the  nicest  little  ladies  that 
the  screen  has  ever  known,  a  fine  actress,  and 
loved  by  thousands  of  film  fans.  Her  loss  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  all  of  those  who  had  learned 
to  love  her  on  the  screen,  and  more  so  by  those 
who  knew  her  personally.  Charlotte  Burton  and 
William  Russell  are  both  employed  at  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Company  Studios  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  In  fact,  they  play  together.  None 
that  I  know  of.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  ques- 
tions. You  should  know  that  fact,  young  friends, 
as  this  is  not  your  first  offense.  Billie  Burke  re- 
ceives all  of  her  mail  at  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Creating  the  illusion  of  a  steam  roller  running 
over  a  person  is  done  by  "stop  motion."  When 
the  steam  roller  has  reached  the  person,  the  cam- 
era is  stopped,  a  dummy  is  substituted,  and  the 
roller  runs  over  it.  Then  the  camera  is  stopped 
again,  the  actor  takes  the  place  of  the  dummy 
again,  and  the  camera  grinds  merrily  on.  Sim- 
ple, isn't  it?  Creighton  Hale  is  playing  opposite 
Mollie  King  in  Pathe  serials.  His  latest  is  "The 
Seven  Pearls."  Pearl  White  is  still  with  Pathe. 
No,  she  did  not  appear  in  "The  White  Diamond." 
Her  last  serial  was  "The  Fatal  Ring."  Marie 
Walcamp  has  started  work  on  an  animal  serial, 
following  the  completion  of  her  "The  Red  Ace," 
at  the  Universal  Studios.  Jack  Pickford  is  with 
the  Lasky-Morosco  forces,  under  the  direction  of 
William  D.  Taylor.  You  will  have  to  write  to 
the  editor  about  the  interviews  and  covers  that 
you  want,  as  he  has  charge  of  all  that.  The  an- 
swers keep  me  pretty  well  supplied  with  work 
without  worrying  about  the  rest  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

William  G.  L. — The  Market  Booklet  is  being 
sent  to  3-ou  as  you  requested.    I  hope  so,  too. 

Jack  K. — Yes,  Chester  Barnett  is  still  appearing 
before  the  camera.  He  is  a  fine  type  for  a  lead- 
ing man,  to  be  sure.  A  letter  will  reach  him  at 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C— What's  the  trouble,  J.  A.  C? 
Didn't  you  keep  track  of  your  little  cousin?  She 
is  still  with  the  World  Film  Corporation,  Fort 
Lee  Studios,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  You  must 
have  been  in  a  hurry,  because  you  forgot  to  put 
in  the  return  postage  you  mentioned. 

William  McA. — Vivian  Martin  should  be  writ- 
ten to  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Alary  Pickford  receives  all  of  her  mail 
at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California.  Wallace  Reid  is  now  working  in  New 
i^ork,  instead  of   California,   so  mail   for  him 


DIAMONDS 
ON  CREDIT 


LOFTIS  SOLITAIRE  DIAMOND 
CLUSTER  RINGS 

The  Diamonds  are  Mounted 
So  as  to  Look  Like  a 
Large  Single 
Stone 


96— $100 

Looks  like  a 
?300  single 
rtone.  $20 
Down,  S10 
a  Month.  __ 

The  Loftis  Seven 
Diamond  Cluster 

was  designed  for  those  who 
desire  a  large  showy  ring  for  the 
least  money,  as  it  has  the  exact  appearance 
of  a  Solitaire  that  would  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
The  secret  of  the  rare  beauty  of  this  ring  lies  in  the  per- 
fectly matched  stones:  all  theDiamonds  are  uniform  in  size, 
quality,  brilliancy;  set  in  platinum;  14k  solid  gold  mounting. 

There  are    .  G°'d  Medal 
over  2,000     Highest  Honor* 

illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
etc.  Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid.  You  see  and  examine 
the  article  right  in  your  own  hands.  If  satisfied, 
pay  one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it.lbalance 
divided intoeight  equal  amounts,  payablemonthly. 
Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches— 15,17, 19, 
21,  23  Jewels,  adjusted.  Guaranteed  by  thef actory 
and  further  guaranteed  by  us.  Watches  that  will 
pass  railroad  inspection  as  low  as  $2.60  a  month.  World's  Fair 
Send  for  Catalog  today.  Don't  delay.  Universal  Exposition 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  M927  100  to  108  North  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Established  1868)  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Beautifully 
Curly,  Wavy 
Hair  Like 
"Nature's 
Own" 

Try  the  New  way 

the  Silmerine  way 
— and  you'll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated 
iron.  The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 

Iviq\iid  Silmerine 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is 
neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  Perfectly  harmless:  Serves 
also  as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.    At  your  druggist's. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  restored  in 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective 
bearing  from  causes  such  as 

Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunk* 
en  Drums,  Roaring  or  Hissing  Sounds. 
Perforated, Wholly  or  Partially  Destroy 
ed  Drums,  Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common- Sense  Ear  Drums 

.  "Little  Wirelesc  Phones  for  the  Ears"— 
require  no  medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  drums.  They  are  simple  devices, 
wh!c«.tne  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears  where  they  are 
invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable  to  wear  at  all  times. 

. Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAFNESS, 
giving  you  full  particulars  and  plenty  of  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
366  Inter-Southern  Building  LOUISVILLE,  ICY- 


UUNDREDS  of  people  make  BIG  MONEY 
1  A  writing  Photoplays,  Stories,  Articles,  Etc.  I 
Rowland  Thomas,  an  "  unknown  writer,"  re- 
ceived $5,000  for  one  story.!  Elaine  Sterne,  an- 
other beginner,  received  $1,000  for  a  single  flay ! 
Why  don't  YOU  write  something?  YOU  have 
ideas.  If  you  go  to  the  Movies,  if 
you  read  magazines  —  then  you 
know  the  kind  of  material  editors 
want.  YOUR  happy  thoughts  may 
bring  Big  Rewards! 
No  Instruction  Courses  needed. 
We  accept  your  bare  ideas  in  ANY 
FORM  —  either  as  finished  scripts 
or  as  mere  outlines  of  plots.  If 
your  ideas  need  correction  be- 
I  fore  they  can  be  sold,  we  revise, 
improve,  perfect  and  typewrite 
them.  Then  promptly  submit 
to  Leading  Film  and  Fiction 
Editors.  A  small  commissioa 
is  charged  for  selling. 
This  is  YOUR  OPPOR. 
TUNITY!  So  get  busyl 
Send  us  your  Bare  Ideas, 
Plots,  Articles,  Poems,  Fin- 
ished Stories.  And  write  m 
TODAY  for  full  details.  We  will 
send  yon  absolutely  FREE,  a  fas- 
cinating story,  "How  New 
Writers  Get  Their  Names 
in  Print, ' '  and  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  booklet  entitled,  "A  Service 
That  Helps  New  Writers  Suc- 
ceed."  SEND  FOR  THEM  AT  ONCE! 


WRITER'S  SERVICE,  Dept  15.  Auburn.  H.  Y.  jb 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  aged  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it? 

M rAlrttA  one  ounce  package,  with  direc- 

iTiei  tonzea  vv  ax  tlona  for  use>  BOld  by  an  druggists. 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  org-an  in  your  own  home, 
at  one-quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  Quinn's 
famousWritten  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading-musicians  andheads  of 
State  Conservatories.Successful  25  years.  Play  chords  at  once  and  com- 
plete piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Fully  illustrated.  For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  young  All  music 
•free. Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  64-page  free  book,  "How  to  Learn  Piano. " 
M.  L.  Quinn  Conservatory,  Studio  AC,  Social  Union  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DONT  YOU  LIKE 
My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day, 
will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.    Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lash- 
neen  is  an  Oriental  formula.  One  box  is  all  you  will 

need.  Not  sold  at  Druggists.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian   money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28.  Philadelphia. 


(The  Picture  Oracle—Continued.) 

should  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Earl  Foxe  is  playing  opposite  Norma  Talmadge 
at  the  present  time,  and  any  letter  to  him  ought 
to  bear  the  address  of  Selznick  Pictures,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Don't  men- 
tion it. 

Hope. — Your  second  letter  this  month,  and  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  other  one.  What  are  you 
doing  so  far  up  in  the  mountains?  Trying  to 
catch  a  little  cold  or  something?  I  see  that  you 
didn't  fail  to  take  your  green  stationery.  There 
are  just  two  of  my  readers  in  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment whose  letters  I  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
stationery.  One  is  my  good  friend  "Cleo,"  and 
the  other  is  your  own  little  self.  I  still  think  that 
you  are  a  bit  fickle,  even  if  you  do  deny  it,  be- 
cause every  once  in  a  while  you  drift  your  affec- 
tions toward  some  hew  star.  You  say  that  they 
drift  back  again;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
they  drifted,  so  you  must  be  fickle.  You  almost 
forgot  even  to  mention  Wheeler  in  some  of  your 
letters,  and  raved  about  Harold  and  a  few  others. 
You  see,  I  keep  a  pretty  good  record  of  your 
letters.  It  has  evidently  been  your  luck  to  miss 
your  favorite.  He  has  been  working  all  the  time 
since  he  finished  "Mickey,"  but  with  different 
companies.  He  went  to  Fox,  then  to  Universal, 
and  from  Universal  to  Triangle.  He  has  just 
started  work  opposite  Edith  Storey  in  a  feature 
at  the  Metro  Studios,  so  you  see  if  you  don't 
keep  a  close  watch  on  Wheeler  you  can't  keep 
up  with  him.  I  agree  with  you  about  "The  Pinch 
Hitter."  It  was  one  of  the  best  pictures  com- 
bining comedy  and  pathos  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Too  bad  that  Charlie  doesn't  get  more  stories 
such  as  these?  I  don't  know  about  that.  If  a 
person  keeps  on  playing  the  same  part,  picture 
after  picture,  I  think  he  becomes  tiresome,  no 
matter  how  good  he  is.  Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,  and  of  picture  plays  as  well.  You  should 
have  a  great  collection  of  stars'  photos,  judging 
from  the  fast  rate  at  which  you  have  been  re- 
ceiving them. 

Lucienne  Paul. — I  don't  know  whether  there 
will  be  another  Screen  Opportunity  Contest  or 
not  conducted  by  the  Picture-Play  Magazine 
next  spring.  Time  will  only  tell.  There  are  sev- 
eral different  contests  under  consideration  for 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  and  just  as  soon  as 
an  understanding  is  reached  regarding  them  our 
readers  will  be  let  in  on  it.  Mary  Pickford  will 
get  3'our  letter  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California. 

M.  H.  O. — Earl  Foxe  is  playing  opposite  Norma 
Talmadge  at  the  present  writing.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  care  of  Selznick  Pictures,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  will  be  received  by  him  all  right. 
Chester  Barnett  is  the  name  of  the  young  man 
who  played  opposite  Clara  Kimball  Young.  Drop 
him  a  line  in  care  of  the  World  Film  Corpora- 
tion, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Winifred  Kingston  had  the  leading  role 
opposite  Dustin  Farnum  in  "The  Spy." 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Belle  Bennett  Champion. — Your  favorite 
Belle  is  still  ringing  in  at  the  Triangle  Studios 
every  morning,  where  she  is  being  featured  in  a 
series  of  five  and  six-reel  dramas.  Belle  is  a 
very  pretty  little  lady,  and  a  very  good  actress, 
too.  One  of  her  latest  pictures  is  "The  Hell  Cat 
of  Alaska."  Roy  Stewart  is  the  man  who  played 
opposite  her  in  "The  Bond  of  Fear."  "The  Valley 
of  the  Missing"  was  another  good  picture  of  hers. 
Yes,  she  has  returned  to  the  screen.  This  is  not 
her  first  experience  before  a  camera,  by  a  long 
shot.  She  is  the  same  Belle  Bennett  you  men- 
tion in  connection  with  Balboa  and  Universal. 
She  decided  to  retire  from  the  screen  some  time 
ago,  but  evidently  the  call  for  her  return  has  been 
too  strong  to  resist,  for  she  has  come  back,  and 
acts  as  if  she  intends  to  remain. 

Theda's  Faithful  Friend. — Your  favorite's 
latest  feature  is  "Du  Barry,"  in  which  she  appears 
to  better  advantage  than  she  has  done  for  a  long 
time.  It  gives  her  some  great  opportunities,  and 
she  certainly  makes  the  most  of  them.  Charles 
Clary  is  also  exceptionally  good  in  this  film,  and 
handles  his  part  very  nicely.  Theda  has  not  a 
brother  named  Paul  Bara.  You  must  have  gotten 
that  name  from  the  Sunshine  Comedy  I  saw  the 
other  day  in  which  the  names  of  two  undertakers 
were  M.  Balm  and  Paul  Bara.  Confess,  now, 
didn't  you  get  it  there?  Theda  Bara  has  no  reg- 
ular leading  man.  She  changes  them  with  each 
of  her  features.  Her  leading  men  are  chosen  to 
fit  the  roles  they  are  to  portray,  which  is  a  very 
good  idea,  and  one  that  is  being  adopted  by  nearly 
all  of  the  leading  concerns. 

F.  B.  G. — I  don't  know  of  anything  I  can  tell 
you  about  going  into  the  movies  that  I  haven't 
told  all  my  other  readers  who  have  asked  me  the 
same  question.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I 
know  of,  and  that  is  to  go  around  to  the  dif- 
ferent studios  and  apply  for  extra  work.  Taking 
some  lessons  in  a  school  of  expression  won't  help 
you  any  in  the  eye  of  the  film  companies.  They 
want  people  with  practical  experience,  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  this  is  by  getting  in  some 
scenes  as  an  extra  and  learning  the  ropes.  You 
will  have  a  chance  then  to  see  yourself  on  the 
screen  among  real  actors  and  actresses,  and  see 
how  you  shape  up. 

Miss  Gussie  W. — Edith  Robert's  address  is  in 
care  of  the  Universal  Film  Company,  Universal 
City,  California.  Your  second  question  regard- 
ing Crane  Wilbur  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  The  ques- 
tion about  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison  is, 
also.  You  -can  get  a  photograph  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford  by  writing  to  her  for  one  at  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California. 
Drop  a  line  to  Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
for  one  of  hers.  Earle  Williams  sends  out  all 
of  his  photographs  from  the  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Once  This  Beauty 
Had  Pimples 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  Proved  ThaS 
Beauty  Comes  from  the  Blood 
and  from  Nowhere  Else. 


Prove  This  With  Free  Trial  Package. 


Plaster  your  skin  all  over  and  you'll  stop 
breathing  in  an  hour.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  remove  pimples,  blackheads,  erup- 
tions and  eczema  with  its  rash  and  itch,  and 


that  is  by  the  blood.  In  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers,  the  wonderful  calcium  sulphide  at 
meals  serves  to  supply  the  blood  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  actions  known  to  sci- 
ence. This  is  its  activity  in  keeping  firm 
the  tiny  fibres  that  compose  even  such  mi- 
nute muscles  as  those  which  control  the 
slightest  change  of  expression,  such  as  the 
eyelids,  lips,  and  so  on.  It  is  this  substance 
which  pervades  the  entire  skin,  keeps  it 
healthy  and  drives  away  impurities.  Get  a 
50  cent  box  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  at 
any  drug  store  and  learn  the  great  secret  of 
facial  beauty. 

A  free  trial  package  will  be  mailed  if  you 
will  send  the  coupon. 


Free  Trial  Coupon 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  563  Stuart  Bldg.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.  Send  me  at  once,  by  return  mail,  a  free 
trial  package  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers. 

Name  .  " 

Street  

City  State    


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  &'!',  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cat  it  close  to  head  and  say  what  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling-  hair,  setting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  line  of  "RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in  full 
color  in  the  big  new  Free  Catalog.  We  pay  all  the 
«\  freight  charges  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

\Z0  Days  Free  Trial  figs?  y°onu  S 

lect,  actual  riding  test  in  your  own  town  for  a 
full  month.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct-To* 
Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals,  single 
I  lllkw  wheels  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 
of  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  you  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today  for  the  big 
new  Catalog.   It's  free. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  B212  Chicago 


Rider 
Agents 
Wanted 


MEAD 


Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
$5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
"We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10c 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

YOUNGS  PUB,  CO„ 
Dept  E         East  Norwalk,  Conn. 

MOVIETACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  And  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE ! 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


/  WILL  GIVE  YOU 

Beauty,  Figure  and  Health 

Irrespective  of  your  age  or  physical  condition  my 
method  of  physical  culture  instruction  will  work 
wonders.  25  years  of  successful  experience  is  my 
guarantee.  No  hard  work— a  child  can  understand 
and  follow  my  instructions.  You  can  reduce  or  gain 
weight.   Full,  Course,  $5.   Send  for  particulars. 

MRS.  LA  RAUS,  Physical  Culture  Expert 
Dept.  6  825  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 

Dallas  Kid. — Helen  Holmes  has  left  the  Mu- 
tual Film  Corporation.  Any  mail  that  you  wish 
to  reach  her  should  be  addressed  to  her  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes,  June  Caprice  was 
very  pleasing  in  "Miss  U.  S.  A."  It  was  a  very 
timely  picture.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Send  us  the  letter  you  wish  to 
send  to  reader  Pearl  W.,  and  we  will  send  it  to 
her.  We  cannot  give  you  her  address.  If  she 
desires  to  reply  to  your  letter,  you  will  no  doubt 
hear  from  her. 

L.  C,  San  Francisco. — I  have  directed  your 
letter  to  Olive  Tell,  which  you  inclosed  with  yours 
to  the  Oracle,  and  she  should  have  answered  you 
by  now  if  there  was  to  be  an  answer.  She  was 
very  good  in  "The  Unforeseen,"  and  will  un- 
doubtedly do  several  more  features  before  return- 
ing to  the  stage.  Write  to  the  editor  regarding 
the  write-up  and  picture  that  you  want,  as  he  is 
the  gentleman  that  attends  to  all  that  work,  not 
poor  little  me. 

Is  It  True? — It  is  quite  true  that  your  favorite, 
King  Baggot,  has  returned  to  the  screen  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  King  is  now  being  featured  in  a 
serial  which  is  being  produced  by  the  Wharton 
Brothers,  and  which  will  soon  be  released.  It 
will  seem  like  old  times  to  see  King's  smiling  face 
and  that  silvery  lock  of  hair  that  adorns  his  man- 
tle once  more.  Address  him  in  care  of  the  Whar- 
ton Brothers'  Studios,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Cleo. — I  must  say,  "Geo,"  that  you  haven't 
been  as  regular'  with  your  letters  lately  as  you 
have  been,  but  when  you  say  that  all  your  time 
is  taken  up  with  Red  Cross  work  and  knitting  for 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  you  are  more  than  for- 
given. It  must  have  made  you  feel  miserable  to 
have  a  sweater  so  nearly  completed  and  then  have 
your  kid  brother  pull  one  of  the  needles  out  to 
fetch  a  collar  button  under  the  sofa,  and  spoil 
it  all.  You  should  have  warned  him  in  advance 
against  that.  Bessie  Barriscale  and  Ora  Carew 
are  sufferers  like  yourself,  because  they  are  al- 
ways dropping  stitches.  Bessie  Love  is  not  in 
California  now,  but  is  making  a  picture  in  the 
wilds  of  Florida.  No,  Roscoe  Arbuckle  does  not 
follow  the  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin"  book,  although 
he  believes  in  it. 

Mumps. — There  has  been  no  split  between  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  and  the  Artcraft,  nor  is  there  any 
truth  in  the  rumor  that  Hart  is  to  make  pic- 
tures for  the  Pathe  program.  I  wrote  him  about 
this,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  an  iron- 
bound  contract  with  Ince  to  make  features  for 
Artcraft,  so  that  seems  to  dispose  of  your  other 
doubts.  Charles  Ray  is  not  with  the  Triangle,  and 
has  not  been  for  several  months.  He  has  just 
completed  his  fifth  starring  vehicle  for  the  Para- 
mount program  since  severing  his  connection 
with  Triangle.  "The  Son  of  His  Father,"  which 
you  saw,  was  a  Paramount  picture,  and  not  one 
that  Charley  made  at  the  Triangle.  Thomas  H. 
Ince  supervises  all  of  the  youthful  star's  films. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 

Hope. — Goodness  gracious!  You  must  have 
written  all  your  letters  to  me  one  right  after  the 
other,  because  here  lands  another  right  on  the 
heels  of  your  preceding  two.  Yes,  I  will  for- 
give you  for  writing  in  your  own  handwriting. 
I  notice  that  your  green  stationery  has  evidently 
run  out,  because  I  see  you  start  off  the  first  two 
pages  in  green,  but  the  remaining  two  are  white. 
Is  that  what  happened?  That  was  a  mistake  in 
the  print.  Harold  Lockwood  had  the  leading  role 
opposite  Marguerite  Clark  in  "Wildflower,"  and 
not  Marshal  Neilan.  They  may  reissue  the  pic- 
ture again,  as  they  are  doing  with  several  of  Mar- 
guerite Clark's  plays.  I  claim  that  you  are  no  real 
movie  fan,  Hope,  when  you  say  you  have  never 
seen  William  S.  Hart  on  the  screen.  There 
shouldn't  be  a  movie  fan  who  hasn't  seen  Bill 
Hart  or  Charlie  Chaplin.  A  publicity  man  and 
a  press  agent  are  one  and  the  same.  They  write 
all  the  notes  about  the  studios  and  the  studio  peo- 
ple, see  that  publicity  photos  are  taken,  and  try 
in  other  ways  to  make  themselves  useful  about 
the  place.  The  play  was  the  "Millionaire  Va- 
grant," and  not  "The  Vagabond  Millionaire."  No, 
I  don't  consider  it  as  good  as  "The  Pinch  Hitter." 
A  great  many  of  the  film  players  have  either  en- 
listed or  have  been  drafted  into  the  army.  They 
all  seem  to  like  the  life,  and  are  hoping  for  a 
chance  to  get  "over  there"  real  soon. 

Fern  B. — You  are  quite  right.  There  are  not 
many  of  my  readers  who,  like  you,  don't  want  to 
be  motion-picture  actresses.  They  are  very  few 
and  far  between.  You  certainly  must  have  been 
very  studious  since  you  were  eleven  years  old  to 
have  read  over  five  thousand  books.  That  is  a 
great  many  more  than  I  have  had  time  to  read. 
Why  should  I  smile  if  you  say  you  are  writing 
a  story.  That's  nothing  to  laugh  at — unless  the 
story  is  very  funny.  Why  don't  you  send  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine 
for  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  which  will 
give  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  com- 
panies who  buy  stories,  and  also  what  kind  of 
stories  they  want? 

B.  M.  L.- — Dorothy  Green  has  been  playing  in 
pictures  off  and  on.  Your  friend  James  has  not 
appeared  before  the  camera  for  a  long  while. 
Yes,  Clara  Kimball  Young  was  on  the  stage  be- 
fore she  ever  thought  of  going  in  pictures.  In 
fact,  before  there  were  pictures,  for  she  was  car- 
ried on  the  stage  by  her  parents  in  an  act  when 
she  was  a  little  baby  in  long  dresses. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  S. — Dustin  Farnum  and  Franklyn 
Farnum  are  not  related  to  each  other.  Dustin  and 
William  Farnum  are  brothers.  A  letter  addressed 
to  Dustin  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  will  be  sure  to  reach  him. 
He  has  left  the  Fox  Film  Company.  Franklyn 
Farnum  is  still  with  the  Universal  Company,  and 
continues  to  receive  his  mail  at  the  Universal 
Studios,  Universal  City,  California.  Kathlyn 
Williams  should  also  be  addressed  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis.  The  same  address  goes  for  your 
friend  Howard. 


Send  no  money.  Just  ask  us  to  send  you  either  of  these  won- 
derful, dazzling,  genuine  Tifnite  gem  rings  to  wear  for  ten  days. 
See  how  beautiful  it  is.  See  how  it  stands  all  diamond  tests. 
Write  now  while  this  offer  lasts.   Say  which  one  you  want. 


No.2— Ladies'  guaranteed  gen- 
uine Tifnite  gem  ring  in  beautiful 
six-prong  solid  gold  mounting. 
Almost  a  carat  Tifnite  gem. 
Sparkles  like  a  genuine  diamond. 
An  amazing  Gem.  Send  no  money. 


No.  1  —  Gentlemen's  guaran- 
teed genuine  Tifnite  gem  ring  in 
solid  gold  eight-prong  Belcher 
mounting.  Almost  a  carat  large. 
Tifnite  Gems  contain  no  glass, 
will  scratch  glass, won't  file. 


In  ordering  send  strip  of  paper  fitting  around  second  joint  of 
finger.  Yes,  send  for  either  of  these  beautiful  rings.  If  satisfied 
upon  arrival,  pay  only  $3.50 — then  $3.00  monthly  until  our  low 
price  of  $12.50  for  either  ring  is  paid.  Otherwise  return  the  ring 
within  ten  days  and  we  will  refund  any  payment  made.  This  offer 
is  limited.   Send  while  it  holds  good.   Send  no  money.  Address 

The  Tifnite  Gem  Co.,  Dept.  30S  Rand  McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 


improve  Your  Voice 

Send  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtinger 
Method.  A  course  of  easy,  silent  exercises  for  the  vocal 
organs.  Used  at  hom  .  Makes  weak,  harsh  and  husky  voices 
strong  and  clear.  Special  attention  to  stammering  and  lisping. 
Recommended  by  greatest  singers  and  speakers  of  Europe.  No 
matter  how  hopeless  your  case  may  seem,  send  for  literature, 

Wl*lfA  TVfcflflV  f°r  our  literature,  absolutely  FREE 
ft  1 11C  AUUCljr  and  postage  prepaid.  Send  for  it  now. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  1584  1772  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 


Free  Trial 

of  this  superb  triple  silver-plated 
Lyric  Cornet.    Rock-bottom  prices. 
Easy  monthly  payments.  Carrying  case 
FREE  on  a  special  offer. 
praa  fofoliftcrf  Write  today  for  our 

tree  i/aiaiog:  free  j76-paKe  book 

of  all  musical  instruments.  No  obligations. 
The  Rudolph  Wuriitzer  Co.  Dept. 1584 
E.4th  St.Cincinnati.  S.Wabash  Av. Chicago 


CET  #1  NY  WATCH 
YOU  WANT 

ON  CREDIT 


W*  WRITE  TO 

SQUARE  DEAL  MILLER  TODAY! 

Here  you  can  get  any  one  of  America' s  best  time  keepers- 
Genuine  Diamond— or  fine  Jewelry  on  the  Easiest,  Squares! 
Credit  Plan  in  the  world.  Thousands  buy  from  me  by  Mail 

and  from  my  retail  stores  in  leading  jewelry  centers.  Suppose  you  want 
a  watch — anyone  of  these  famous  r^akes.  In  my  catalog  you  will  fincj 

Walt  ham -Elgin  -  Howard-  Hamilton  -  South 
Bend— Illinois—  Hampden 

All  Guarmtoed  25  years.  Your  choice  sent  free  for 
examination,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

No  Money  Down— FREE  Trial 

You  deal  with  me  on  an  open  account — enjoy 
confidential  Credit  and  Prices  lower  than  cash 
Write|me  today — sure.  Send  post  card  or  letter. 

Wonderful  Watch  Book  FREE 

The  greatest  book  of  its  kind  ever  printed 
—a  gem.   Gives  watch  facts  and  shows 
hundreds  of  Diamond  and  Jewelry  bargains 

Square  Deal  Miller — President 
MILLER-HOEFER  CO. 

Dept.  992    33  State  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


ro/r  *™ 


60  cents  per  line 


Circulation,  200,000 


May  forms  close  February  18th 


Business  Opportunities 

Motion  Picture  Plays 

WANTED— Your  ideas  for  Photo- 
plays, Stories,  etc.!  We  will  accept 
them  in  Any  form — correct  Free — 
sell  on  Commission.  Big  Rewards. 
Make  money.  Write  us  Now !  Writ- 
er's Service,  Box  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Patents  and  Lawyers 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a 
plantation  in  Mississippi  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted. 
The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised 
to  supply  a  canning  factory.  You 
can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest 
in  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank 
Farms  Company,  1158  Keystone, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  for  $6  per  month. 
Your  profit  should  be  $1,000  per 
year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy 
for  giving  away  such  valuable  land, 
but  there  may  be  method  in  his 
madness. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'll  help  you 
market  it.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen, 
39  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
2276  W  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  FOR  US. 
Send  for  free  instruction  book. 
Midland  Motion  Picture  Co.,  Box 
469,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Typewriters 

$50— $100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 

GET  THE  COMMISSIONS  ON 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITERS  sold 
in  your  locality.  The  greatest  oppor- 
tunity in  years  to  develop  a  prosper- 
ous business  and  grow  with  a  growing 
concern.  The  Woodstock  is  a  New 
Leader  among  the  Standard,  42  Key 
Typewriters,  and  is  replacing  many 
of  the  older  makes  because  it  is  the 
latest  and  also  sells  easily  against 
the  cheaper  28  key  machines,  a  real 
seller.  Write  now  for  attractive 
agency  terms.  Woodstock  Type- 
writer Co.,  Dept.  B  1,  Chicago,  111. 

Games  &  Entertainment 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175 — P-l,  Chicago. 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Min- 
strel Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 

J.  cl  UlcdLLX,      UL  111b,      XjII  LtJI  LdlllllltJll  lb, 

Make  up  goods.  Large  catalog  free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.67,  Chicago. 

SEE  HERE!  We  want  your  ideas 
for  photoplays  and  stories!  Criticised 

"pVpp     Siolrl  on  f*pmTnisic;iri'n    SJpnrl  foT 

X  A  \j \jm       <  Jv^i        Kj  1 A  V  L  J      lllln.  >i  w lit     f  'I  LI  11  XKJX 

guide.  Ms.  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  F, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Personal 

"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Short  Stories 

ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING, 
invaluable  for  your  life  guidance; 
send  birth  date  and  one  dime  for 
Trial  Reading.  E.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  21, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Songs,  Poems 

"Wanted— Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
M  agazine,Deskl40,  W  ashin  gt  on,  D.C. " 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
Stories  or  Articles.  Big  pay.  Send 
for  free  information.  United  Press 
Syndicate,  Dept.  P,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Old  Money  Wanted 

WRITE  Words  for  a  Song.  We  write 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war, 
love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music 
Co.,1039  Wilson  Av.,Suite  121,  Chicago 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co..  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

WANTED— Song  poems  on  love, 
war  and  other  subjects.  We  compose 
music  and  guarantee  publication. 
Submit  verses  to  Fairchild  Music 
Co.,  Suite  12-N,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  make  it  possible  to  reach  2,150,000  readers  at  $6.39  a  line  in  the  Classified  Columns  of 
Detective  Story,  Ainslee's,  People's  Favorite,  Popular,  Smith's,  Picture-Play,  and  Top- 
Notch  Magazines.  Write  for  particulars.  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Write  for  this  valuable  booklet  which  contains  the  REAL  FACTS.  We 
revise  poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  secure  copyright  and  facilitate 
free  publication  or  outright  sale,  Start  right  with  reliable  concern  offering 
a  legitimate  proposition.  Send  us  youi  work  to-day  lot  free  examination. 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS,100Gai^h?ork  c&*"* 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Earn  while  yon  learn.  Write  today  for 
large  list  of  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers who  are  *""»ng  {100  to  f 500  m  month.    Address  Dearest 

NATION  At  flm&CS  MEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Chicago,        ™    New  York,  San  Francisco 


::  POCKET  EDITIONS  :: 

USEFUL  SUBJECTS  10c.  EACH 
Sheldon's  Twentieth  Century  Letter  Writer;  Sheldon's 
Guide  to  Etiquette;  Physical  Health  Culture;  National 
Dream  Book;  Zingara  Fortune  Teller;  The  Key  to 
Hypnotism;  Heart  Talks  With  the  Lovelorn;  Frank 
Merrivvell's  Book  of  Physical  Development. 
Street  &.  Smith  Corporation,  Publishers 
79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City  

IFPhotos  ol Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


27  YEARS  THE  ENEMY  OF  PAIN 


HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


lO 

CENTS 


for  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  LaGrippe,  Colds, 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  "A-K"  Tablets 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  ST.  LOUIS 


25 

CENTS 


IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 
attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self  -  satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  "looks"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "  look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
to  see  you  looking  other- 
wise; it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare! Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shaper 
"TRADOS''  (Model  22)  corrects 
now  ill  -  shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.  Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  interfere  with  one's 
occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


Before  After 

IVrite  today  for  free  booklet,  -which  tells  you  ho-w  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1006  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


;ar*™ 

Artists  are  in  demand.  Cartooning,  Illustrat- 
ing, Designing  successfully  taught  by  mail, 
through  new  instruction  method.  Our  stu- 
dents earn  big  money.  Write  today  for  free 
outfit  offer  and  beautiful  new  book  "HOW 
TO  BECOME  AN  ARTIST."  ^Address. 


Washington  Schoel  of  Art, 
1  326  H  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Edison's 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


We  11  send  you  a  genuine  Lachnite  for  you 
to  wear  for  10  full  days.    If  you  can  tell  It 

&wa  fna.mond  Ben.d  •«  back  at  our  expense. 
Costa  but  l-30th  as  much.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it 
pay  only  a  few  cents  a  month     Write  for  catalog 

GENUINE  LACHNITE  GEMS 

keep  their  dazzling  fire  forever.   Set  fn  solid  gold. 
«™  o^wo^A.renown.e  ,4  diamond  cutters.  Will  stand 
w?  a£ild  testsi,  A,i  k,nda  of  Jewelry  at  astound- 
lng  low  prices.     Easy  payments.    WRITE  TODAY. 

JL  Lachman  Co.,12  N.Michigan  Av.,  Chicago,  Pert  1584 


3BL  After 

Free  Trial 


Yes,  yoa  may  keep  this  New  Edison 

Amberola— Edison's  great  phonograph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  your  choice  of  records,  too,  for  only  - 
tl  Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  bdison 
Amberola  in  your  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money  down. 
Entertain  your  frienda  with  your  favorite  records.  Then  decide. 
Writ  a  TAilav  For  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your  name  and 
»VU«Jr  address  for  our  new  book  and  pictures  of  the  flew 
Edison  Amberolas.   No  obligations— write  now  while  this  offer  lasts* 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributor* 
1584  Edison  Block.  Chicago.  Iltlnoto 
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Learn  Music  at  Home 


Music  no  longer  difficult !  Learn  to  play  your  favorite  instru- 
ment by  note  in  a  few  short  month's— without  a  teacher  at  your 
elbow.  New  method.  Easier  than  private  teacher  way. 
More  than  200,000  men  and  women  have  learned  by  our  sim- 
plified home  study  method.  You  too  can  brighten  your  life 
with  the  ability  to  play.  Write  today  for  free  book  and  par- 
ticulars of  free  lessons  offer. 

LESSONS  FREE 

YYe  want  to  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help 
advertise  our  home  study  method.  For  a  short  time,  there- 
fore, we  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  FREE.  Only  charge  is 
for  postage  and  sheet  music — averaging  only  12^  cents 
weekly.    Beginners  or  advanced  pupils. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

Write  today  for  amazing  free  book,  giving  all  the  facts  and  particulars.  Act  quick  and 
get  your  lessons  free.    Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal.   Do  it  now  before  you  turn  this  page. 

U.  S.  School  of  Music,  534  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

1  — "1 

j  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  534  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City- 
Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  by  Mail"  and  particulars  of  vour  free  lessons  offer.  | 

I  I 

j  Name  Address    | 


WHY  BE  A  WALL  FLOWER? 

No  longer  need  the  ability 
to  play  music  be  shut  out  of 
your  life  !  Now  at  last  you 
can  learn  music — how  to 
play  any  instrument  —  at 
home — yet  without  having  a 
teacher  at  your  elbow.  By 
our  wonderful  home  study 
method  we  have  made  it 
easy  for  you  to  play  your  fa- 
vorite instrument  by  note. 

No  tiresome,  "dry"'  exer- 
cises, no  inconvenience,  no 
trick  music,  no  "numbers," 
yet  simple,  wonderful,  easy 
for  even  a  child.  Now  you 
can  bring  into  your  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  others  end- 
less pleasure  and  happiness 
through  your  music.  Instead 
of  being  a  forsaken  "wall 
flower"  you  will  be  the  most 
popular  person  in  your  set. 


City   State 


City  Physicians  Explain  Why 
They  Prescribe  Nuxated  Iron 

To  Make  Beautiful,  Healthy  Women  and  Strong,  Sturdy  Men 

NOW  BEING  USED  BY  OVER  THREE  MILLION  PEOPLE  ANNUALLY 


Quickly  transforms  flabby  flesh,  toneless  tissues,  and  pallid  cheeks  of  weak, 
anaemic  men  and  women  into  a  perfect  glow  of  health  and  beauty— Often  increases 
the  strength  of  delicate,  nervous,  run-down  folks  100  per  cent  in  two  weeks'  time. 


IT  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over 
three  million  people  annually  in 
this  country  alone  are  taking  Nuxated 
Iron.  Such  astonishing  results  have  been 
reported  from  its  use  both  by  doctors  and 
laymen,  that  a  number  of  physicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
asked  to  explain  why  they  prescribe  it 
so  extensively,  and  why  it  apparently  pro- 
duces so  much  better  results  than  were 
obtained  from  the  old  forms  of  inorganic 
iron. 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived are  given  below  : 

Dr.  Ferdinand  King,  a  New  York  phy- 
sician and  Medical  Author,  says :  "There 
can  be  no  sturdy  men  without  iron." 
Pallor  means  anaemia.  Anaemia  means 
iron  deficiency.  The  skin  of  anaemic  men 
and  women  is  pale.  The  flesh  flabby.  The 
muscles  lack  tone,  the  brain  fags  and  the 
memory  fails  and  they  often  become 
weak,  nervous,  irritable,  despondent  and  melancholy. 
When  the  iron  goes  from  the  blood  of  women,  the 
roses  go  from  their  cheeks. 

"I  have  used  Nuxated  Iron  widely  in  my  own  prac- 
tice in  most  severe  aggravated  conditions  with  un- 
failing results.  I  have  induced  many  other  physicians 
to  give  it  a  trial,  all  of  whom  have  given  me  most 
surprising  reports  in  regard  to  its  great  power  as  a 
health  and  strength  builder." 

Dr.  E.  Sauer,  a  Boston  physician  who  has  studied 
both  in  this  country  and  in  great  European  Medical 
Institutions,  says  :  "As  I  have  said  a  hundred  times 
over  organic  iron  is  the  greatest  of  all  strength 
builders. 

"Not'long  ago  a  man  came  to  me  who  was  nearly 
half  a  century  old  and  asked  me  to  give  him  a  pre- 
liminary examination  for  life  insurance.  I  was  as- 
tonished to  find  him  with  the  blood  pressure  of  a 
boy  of  twenty  and  full  of  vigor,  vim  and  vitality  as  a 
young  man  :  in  fact,  a  young  man  he  really  was,  not- 
withstanding his  age.  The  secret,  he  said,  was  taking 
iron — Nuxated  Iron  had  filled  him  with  renewed  life. 
At  thirty  he  was  in  bad  health  ;  at  forty-six  he  was 
careworn  and  nearly  all  in — now  at  fifty,  after  taking 
Nuxated  Iron,  a  miracle  of  vitality,  and  his  face  beam- 
ing with  the  buoyancy  of  youth. 

"Iron  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  your  blood 
to  change  food  into  living  tissue.  Without  it,  no 
matter  how  much  or  what  you  eat,  your  food  merely 
passes  through  you  without  doing  you  any  good.  You 
don't  get  the  strength  out  of  it,  and  as  a  consequence 
you  become  weak,  pale  and  sickly  looking,  just  like  a 
plant  trying  to  grow  in  a  soil  deficient  in  iron. 

"If  you  are  not  stron<r  or  well,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  make  the  following  test  :  See  how  long  you 
can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk  without  becom- 
ing tired.  Next  take  two  five-grain  tablets  of  ordi- 
nary nuxated  iron  three  times  per  day  after  meals  for 
two  weeks,  then  test  your  strength  again  and  see  how 
much  you  have  gained.  I  have  seen  dozens  of 
nervous,  run-down  people  who  were  ailing  all  the 
while  double  their  strength  and  endurance  and  en- 
tirely rid  themselves  of  all  symptoms  of  dvspepsia. 
liver  and  other  troubles  in  from  ten  to  'fourteen 
clays'  time  simply  by  taking  iron  in  the  proper 
form.  And  this  after  they  had  in  some  cases  been 
doctoring  for  months  without  obtaining  anv  benefit. 
But  don't  take  the  old  forms  of  reduced  iron,  iron 


acetate,  or  tincture  of 
iron  simply  to  save  a 
few  cents.  The  iron  de- 
manded by  Mother  Na- 
ture for  the  red  color- 
ing matter  in  the 
of  her  children  is, 
not  that  kind  of 
You 
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iron 
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form 
that 


inglorious  defeat 


can  be  easily  absorbed 
and   assimilated   to  do 
you    any    good,  other- 
wise it  may   prove  worse 
than  useless.     Many  an  ath- 
lete    and     prize-fighter  has 
won  the  day  simply  because  he 
knew     the     secret     of  great 
strength    and    endurance,  and 
filled  his  blood  with  iron  before 
he  went  into  the  affray ;  while 
many  another  has  gone  down  in 
simply  for  the  lack  of  iron." 

Dr.  H.  B.  Vail,  formerly  a  Physician  in  the  Baltimore 
Hospital,  and  a  Medical  Examiner,  says  :  "Through- 
out my  experience  on  Hospital  staffs  and  as  Medical 
Examiner,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of 
patients  who  have  vainly  doctored  for  various  dis- 
eases, when  in  reality  their  delicate,  run-down  state 
was  simply  the  result  of  lack  of  iron  in  the  blood. 
Time  and  again  I  have  prescribed  organic  iron — Nux- 
ated Iron — and  surprised  patients  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  weakness  and  general  debilitv  were  re- 
placed by  a  renewed  feeling  of  strength  and  vitality. 
I  took  Nuxated  Iron  myself  to  build  me  up  after  'a 
serious  case  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  effects  were 
apparent  after  a  few  days  and  within  three  weeks 
it  had  virtually  revitalized  my  whole  system  and  put 
me  in  a  superb  physical  condition." 

NOTE — Nuxated  Iron,  which  is  prescribed  and  rec- 
ommended above  by  physicians  in  such  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  is  not  a  patent  medicine  nor  secret  remedy, 
but  one  which  is  well  known  to  drucgists  and  whose 
iron  constituents  are  widely  prescribed  bv  emi- 
nent physicians  everywhere.  Unlike  the  older  inor- 
ganic iron  products,  it  is  easily  assimilated,  does  not 
injure  the  teeth,  make  them  black  nor  upset  the  stom- 
ach ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  potent  remedy  in 
nearly  all  forms  of  indigestion,  as  well  as  for  nervous, 
run-down  conditions.  The  manufacturers  have  such 
great  confidence  in  nuxated  iron  that  thev  offer  to 
forfeit  $100.00  to  any  charitable  institution  if  they 
cannot  take  any  man  or  woman  under  60  who  lacks 
iron,  and  increase  their  strength  100  per  cent  or  over 
in  four  weeks'  time,  provided  they  have  no  serious 
organic  trouble.  They  also  offer  to  refund  your  money 
if  it  does  not  at  least  double  your  strength  and  en- 
durance in  ten  days'  time.  It  is  dispensed"  by  all  good 
druggists. 
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Miserable  Corns- 
How  to  end  them 


Touchy  corns  make  thou- 
sands suffer — on  pleasure 
trips — in  business — at 
home — everywhere. 

Until  they  once  try  Blue- 
jay.  Then  they  are  corn- 
free  forever. 

Painful  corns  are  utterly 
needless.  Science  has 
brought  relief.  The  medi- 
cated spot  of  wax  on  a 
Blue-jay  Plaster 
stops  pain  instantly. 

Then  in  48  hours 
the  corn  painlessly 
comes  out. 


Hars  h  li- 
quids are  dan- 
gerous and 
messy.  Par- 
ing may  bring 
infection. 


Blue=jay 

For  Corns 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 
Ends  Corns  Completely 

Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


No  corn  can  resist  Blue- 
jay.  Yet  this  way  is  most 
gentle. 

The  chemist  of  a  concern 
known  the  world  over  for 
its  surgical  dressing  dis- 
covered Blue-jay.  He 
studied  corns  for  25  years. 

So  with  Science's  way  at 
your  command,  no  touchy 
corn  need  ever  bother 
you  again. 

Blue-jay  Plasters 
are  sold  every- 
where  at  drug 
stores  for  25c  per 
package.  Buy 
a  package 
now.  End 
your  corn  at 
once  and 
never  let  one 
pain  again. 


BAUER  &  BLACK.;  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.,  Chicago  and  New  York 
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Miss  Corinne  Griffith  is  one 
of     the     many    stars  who 
nightly  shine  for  photoplay 
fans  upon  whose  dressing- 
table     Ingram's  Milk 
weed  Cream  is  always 
found. 
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Just  as  film  '  *  fans  ' '  have 
their  favorites  in  the  photo- 
plays so  have  the  film  stars 
their  favorite  beauty  aids—= 
and  for  over  twenty  years 
Ingram' s  Milkweed 
Cream   has  been  the 
greatest  favorite. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  15.  1917. 
P.  F.  Ingram  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
I  look  upon  Ingram's  Milk- 
weed Cream  as  a  tried  and  true 
friend.  I  have  used  it  daily 
for  a  very  long  time  and  1  am 
fully  appreciative  of  the  great 
help  it  has  been  in  keeping. my 
complexion  in  good  condition. 
It  is  the  fact  that  Ingram  s 
Milkweed  Cream  is  distinctly 
healthful  to  the  skin  as  well  as 
cleansing  and  softening  that 
leads  me  to  prefer  it 

CORINNE  GRIFFITH. 


MilKweed 


Send  us  10c  in  stamps 
for  our  Guest  Room 
Package  containing  In- 
gram's Face  Powder 
and  Rouge  in  novel 
purse  packets,  and 
Milkweed  Cream,  Zo- 
denta  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes. 


Night  after  night  as  you  watch  your  favorites  of  the  screen  have 
you  wondered  at  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  their  complexions? 
And  envied,  too,  perhaps?  You  can  have  just  such  a  complexion, 
smooth,  soft,  colorful,  and  free  from  the  blemishes  brought  by 
wind,  sun,  flying  dirt,  weather  changes,  and  natural  causes,  too. 

Just  use  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream  as  they  use  it,  steadily,  daily. 
Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream,  you  know,  is  the  one  cream  possessing 
distinct  curative  and  healing  qualities  in  addition  to  its  cleansing 
and  softening  ability.  Use  it  tonight.  Use  it  consistently.  And 
you  can  look  forward  to  having  the  complexion  you  long 

Buy  It  in  Either  50c  or  $1.00  Size 


for. 


"Just  to  show  a  proper  glow"  use  a  touch  of  Ingram's  Rouge  on 
the  cheeks.  A  safe  preparation  for  delicately  heightening  the  natural 
color.  The  c  oloring  matter  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin.  Daintily 
perfumed.  Solid  cake  —  no  porcelain.  Three  shades  —  light — 
medium— dark—  50e. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

Established  1885 
Windsor,  Canada        31  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Be  Your  Own  Salesman  and  Save  $51 — 

New  Oliver 
Typewriters  for  $49 

Let  us  send  you  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine— the  world-famous  type- 
writer— for  five  days'  free  trial.    Keep  it  or  return  it. 

That  is  our  plan  in  a  nutshell.    Our  new  plan— besides  saving  you 
$$1 — makes  it  easy  for  every  one  to  convince  himself  of  Oliver  superi- 
ority.  No  red-tape — no  money  down.   No  salesman  need  influence  you. 
No  need  to  ever  pay  $100  for  a  typewriter  again. 

But  here  is  a  warning — all  advertisements  for  brand  new  Oliver 
Nines  at  $49  must  be  signed  by  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company. 


This  Is  Our  Offer 


With  greater 
produ  ction 
and  huge  finan-' 
cial  resources, 
the  Oliver  Type- 
writer Company 
is  the  pace  setter. 

Its  officials  seek 
to  relieve  the  public 
of  a  useless  tax.  In  the 
past,  it  has  cost  $51  to 
sell  typewriters  through 
an  expensive  sales  force 
— high  rents  for  offices  in 
50  cities — and  other  frills. 
All  are  wasteful  from  an 
economic  viewpoint.     That  is 
why  Oliver  Nines  are  shipped 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
user— on  free  trial.  This  permits 
us  to  wholesale  machines  to  you 
for  $49.  You  get  the  saving.  No  mid 
dlemen  with  their  tolls. 


No  Money  Down, 
Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Maker  and  user  deal  direct.    You  are  your  own 
salesman.    You  pay  yourself  the  $51.    Own  this 
master  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  month. 
The  Oliver  Nine  itself  must  convince  you.    It  is 
the  greatest,  the  most  durable,  the  most  suc- 
cessful typewriter  ever  built.    No  finer  can  be 
bought  for  any  price.    It  is  a  twenty  year 
development. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  ever  pay  $100 
again  for  a  new  typewriter.    The  Oliver 
rebellion  gives  every  one  an  opportu- 
nity to  own  an  Oliver.    And  at  the 
lowest  time  payments. 
This  is  the  same  machine  used  by 
the  largest  concerns.    It  has  all  the 
latest  improvements.     For  speed 
and  fine  workmanship,  it  can't  be 
beat. 

If  after  trial  of  5  days,  you 
are    not    satisfied — ship  it 
back  at  our  expense. 

MAIL  TODAY 


This  plan,  we  feel  sure,  is  in  keeping 

with  modern  demands.    All  will  welcome 
such  a  sincere  effort  to  reduce  the  High 
Cost  of  Typewriters. 

The  entire  facilities  of  the  company  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Oliver  Typewriters. 

lO  Cents  a  Day- 
Easy  payments  of  $3.00  per  month.  This  in  ad- 
dition to  our  cutting  the  price  in  two.  Could  any 
one  go  further?  Yet  we  offer  this  free  trial  with- 
out obligation  on  your  part.  The  plan  is  daring— 
but  we  believe  discerning  people  will  respond. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new, 
never-used  $100  typewriter  of  the  latest  model  has 
been  offered  at  the  price  of  cheaper  or  second-hand 
machines.    It  is  cheaper  to  own  than  rent. 

No  Money  Down 

Simply  send  in  the  coupon  properly  filled  in. 
There  is  no  red  tape — no  salesmen — no  collectors 
— no  bother.  Keep  the  Oliver  for  $3.00  per  month. 
Or  return  it.    It  is  uo  to  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  Canadian  Price  $62.65. 

The    Oliver    Typewriter  Company 

1 255  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago 


Over  600,000  Sold 


Do  Not  Confuse 

This  $49  Oliver  is  not  a  second- 
hand nor  rebuilt  machine  but 
brand  new,  direct  from  the  fact- 
ory to  you.  It  is  not  a  special 
model— but  the  identical  ma- 
chine that  was  $100.  Reduced 
selling- expenses  saves  you  $51. 

Some  of  the  big1  concerns  using- 
Olivers  are  U.  S.  Steel  Corp., 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Nat'l  City  Bank 
of  N.  Y.  Montgomery  Ward, 
Pennsylvania  R  R.  The  Oliver  is 
famous  the  world  over.  You  oan 
now  own  one  for  lOo  per  day. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1255  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  on  approval. 
I  will  keep  it  five  days.  Then,  if  I  decide  to  buy  it, 
I  will  pay  $49  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

If  I  decide  to  return  it,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the 
express  company,  properly  packed  and  addressed  to 
you. 

Name   . . . ,  

Address  

References      


KEEPING  the  FAMILY  TOGETHER 


T  takes  more  than  three  meals 
a  day  and  a  roof  to  hold  a 
family  together.  That's  only 
cupboard  love ! 

No,  the  real  cementing  influ- 
ence, as  many  parents  have  found,  is 
for  the  family  to  enjoy  itself  to- 
gether, as  it  does  at  the  motion  pic- 
ture theatre. 

Son  will  chip  in  on  the  party 
as  well  as  Daughter  and  the  young- 
sters, when  it  comes  to  seeing  with 
the  old  folks  the  first-class  mo- 
tion picture  plays  of  Paramount  and 
Art  craft. 
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And  there's  no  pretence  about 
it  either — not  "just  once  to  please 
Dad", — but  they  all  go  because 
the  fascination  of  Paramount  and 
Artcraft  gets  them! 

The  fascination  of  the  fore- 
most stars, — that's  Paramount  and 
Artcraft! 

The  fascination  of  superb 
directing, — that's  Paramount  and 
Artcraft ! 

The  fascination  of  clean  mo- 
tion pictures,  conceived  and  con- 
structed with  the  fire  of  genius 
and  the  passion  of  art — that  is 
Paramount ! — that  is  Artcraft! 


These  are  the  trade-marks  by  which 
yon  may  identify  Paramount  and 
Artcraft  motion  pictures— and  the 
theatres  that  show  them. 

FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -LASKY  CORPORATION 


ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Pres  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B  DE  Ml)  I  K  DireOorCeneml 
•-new  romo  •  J 
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piCTURE-PLAY  MAGAZINE  offers  a  new  field  for  the  Classified 
Advertiser.  The  rate  is  but  60  cents  a  line — a  four-line  announce- 
ment cost  $2.40 — and  this  small  sum  carries  your  message  to  150,000 
people  who  pay  15  cents  per  issue  for  PICTURE-PLAY  because 
they  want  the  best  magazine  of  its  kind  published.  PICTURE- 
PLAY  MAGAZINE  is  growing  rapidly,  and  now  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  small  advertiser  to  cash  in  on  a  growing  market. 
Minimum  space,  4  lines;  maximum  30  lines. 
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Business  Opportunities 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a 
plantation  in  Mississippi  is  giving 
away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only 
condition  is  that  figs  be  planted. 
The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised 
to  supply  a  canning  factory.  You 
can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest 
in  the  factory  by  writing  Eubank 
Farms  Company,  1158  Keystone, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  will  plant  and 
care  for  your  trees  for  86  per  month. 
Your  profit  should  be  $1,000  per 
year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy 
for  giving  away  such  valuable  land, 
but  there  may  be  method  in  his 
madness. 


Games  &  Entertainment 

PLAYS,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Min- 
strel Material,  Jokes,  Recitations, 
Tableaux,  Drills,  Entertainments, 
Make  up  goods.  Large  catalog  free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co..  Dept.67,  Chicago. 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


AN  ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR 
Your  Spare  Time,  handling  The 
Woodstock  Typewriter  (42  Key- 
Standard);  sells  readily  against  all 
competition.  Write  for  the  best 
proposition  going.  Woodstock  Type- 
writer Company,  Dept.  B  2,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Songs,  Poems 


WRITE  Words  for  a  Song.  We  write 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war, 
love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music 
Co.,1039  Wilson  Av., Suite  121,  Chicago 


WANTED — Son z  poems  on  love, 
war  and  other  subjects.  We  compose 
music  and  guarantee  publication. 
Submit  verses  to  Fairchild  Music 
Co  ,  Suite  13-X,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  FOR  US. 
Send  for  free  instruction  book. 
Midland  Motion  Picture  Co.,  Box 
469,  Des  Moines,  la. 


$50—0100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  3reat  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175— P-l,  Chicago. 


PLOTS,  IDEAS,  ETC.,  ARRANGED 
in  Photoplay  Form  for  writers 
who  desire  careful  work  only.  De- 
tails and  rates  free.  H.  L.  Hursh, 
123  So.  Third  St.,  Dept.  4,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 


FREE  TO  WRITERS— a  wonderful 
little  book  of  money-making  hints, 
suggestions,  ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  suc- 
cessful story  and  play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Writer's 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AGAIN  WE  SEND  FORTH  THE 
call  for  more  scenarios  from  one 
to  five  reels  in  length.  Any  good 
script  will  be  considered,  hand- 
written or  typewritten,  high  prices, 
submit  yours  at  once.  If  you 
have  a  good  script  do  not  write 
about  it  but  submit  same  at  once 
to  The  Climax  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  Pat- 
chogue,  N.  Y. 


Personal 


ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING, 
invaluable  for  your  life  guidance; 
send  birth  date  and  one  dime  for 
Trial  Reading.  E.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  21, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Of  Interest  to  Women 


LADIES— Fascinating  home  busi- 
ness tinting.  Postcards,  pictures,  pho- 
tographs, etc.,  spare  time  for  profit. 
$5  on  100;  no  canvassing;  samples  10c 
(stamps.)  Particulars  free.  Artint* 
658  E,  Station  A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Old  Money  Wanted 


82  TO  8500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted, 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Patents  and  Lawyers 


YOUR  IDE  A  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'll  help  you 
market  it.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen, 
39  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,or 
2276  W  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Short  Stories 


"Wanted— Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,Deskl76,Washington,D.C." 


WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEE  HERE!  We  want  your  ideas 
for  photoplays  and  stories!  Criticised 
Free.  Sold  on  commission.  Send  for 
guide.  Ms.  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  No.  6, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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PARALTA  PLAYS 


Pick  of  the  Pictures 

To  the  Readers  of  Picture- Play  Magazine. 

What  makes  an  author  famous  is  the  way  he  puts  the  words  to 
gether.  What  counts  in  a  picture  is  not  the  way  the  story  is  written 
but  the  story  itself. 

Haven't  you  many  times  looked  at  a  picture  and  said  to  yourself: 
"I  think  I  could  do  as  well  and  maybe  better  than  the  man  who  wrote 
this  picture?"  Perhaps  you  could.  But  there  was  always  back  in  your 
head  a  lack  of  confidence.  You  were  afraid  you  couldn't  put  your  story 
in  the  proper  words. 

Just  you  think  up  a  story.  Think  of  something  real  to  write  about, 
and  then  write  it  in  your  own  way. 

Everybody  has  a  fine  story  in  his  head.  Everybody  lives  a  fine  story. 
Dig  up  yours  and  write  it  down  any  old  way. 

This  announcement  is  not  a  ''contest"  affair.  We  offer  no  prizes. 
There  is  no  winner  to  be  picked  by  a  "select"  jury.  This  is  a  plain  busi- 
ness statement.  We  want  to  buy  good  stories  for  Par  alt  a  STARS.  We 
will  pay  for  stories  fit  for  our  stars.    (From  $250.00  to  $5,000.00.) 

So  the  next  time  you  happen  to  see  J.  WARREN  KERRIGAN  in 
"A  Man's  Man,"  or  in  "The  Turn  of  a  Card,"  you  just  watch  him  closely 
and  figure  if  you  can  write  a  story  for  him.  Do  the  very  same  when 
you  see  Bessie  Barriscale  in  "Madam  Who?"  or  in  "Within  the  Cup." 
And,  of  course,  be  sure  to  think  up  a  story  for  HENRY  B.  WALTHALL, 
when  you  see  him  in  "His  Robe  of  Honor,"  or  in  "Humdrum  Brown." 

We  believe  that  you  are  eminently  qualified  to  know  a  good  picture 
when  you  see  one.  That's  why  we  are  making  Paralta  Plays.  And  we 
also  believe  that  you  may  be  highly  qualified  to  write  a  good  story. 

Try  it,  by  all  means.  Our  scenario  department  is  waiting  for  your 
manuscript.    Send  it  in. 

Address  all  communications  to  Eastern  Scenario  Department,  Paralta 
Plays,  Incorporated,  6  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 


PAULINE  FREDERICK 

would  scarcely  have  been  recognized  in  the  early  days  of  her  career  on  the  musical-comedy  stage, 
as  the  present-day  deep  emotional  actress  of  the  screen.  Born  in  Boston,  she  spent  much  of  her 
early  life  in  upper  New  York  State,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  a  roaring  farce,  "Rogers 
Brothers  in  Harvard."  Later  she  made  a  hit  in  "It  Happened  in  Nordland"  and  "The  Music 
Master."  She  is  now  signed  up  to  the  screen  "for  life."  Among  her  recent  releases  are,  "La 
Tosca,"  "Mme.  Jealously,"  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defense,"  "The  Hungry  Heart,"  and  "Double  Crossed." 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

decided  at  a  very  early  age  that  she  wanted  to  go  aroving  with  the  gypsy  bands  that  pitched their 
tents  in  New  Jersey,  and  some  day  become  a  gypsy  queen.  When  her  parents  put a  stop  to  her 
plans  in  this  line,  Norma  took  to  visiting  the  "Movie  shows"  in  Newark,  New Jersey, ^where _she 
lived.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  they  gave  up  trying  to  keep  her  m  school,  and  let  her  try to ob  tarn 
emnlovment  as  an  "extra"  in  the  studios.  Noma's  screen-struck  fancy  proved  to  be  right,  for  in  a 
^^  uime  she  rose  to  the  5£  P^acle  of  stardom.  To-day  she  has  her  own  producmg  company. 
One  of  her  most  recent  productions  is  ''Ghosts  of  Yesterday." 


WALLACE  REID 

has  done  nearly  everything  on  the  screen,  from  taking  falls  and  starting  fistfights,  to  playing  hero 
parts.  He  even  did  a  female  impersonation,  with  John  Bunny,  in  the  early  part  of  his  screen 
career.  Before  acting  before  the  camera,  he  appeared  in  vaudeville  and  did  editorial  work  on  the 
staff  of  a  motor  magazine.  He  achieved  considerable  distinction  through  his  work  with  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  "Joan  the  Woman,"  "The  Woman  God  Forgot,"  and  "The  Devil  Stone."  Among  his 
most  recent  releases  are  "Nan  oi  Music  Mountain,"  "The  Thing  We  Love,"  and  "The  Hostage." 


MONTAGU  LOVE 

was  born  in  India  in  1877.  He  was  intended  for  the  clergy,  but  abandoned  this  career  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Boer  War,  in  which  he  served  and  was  badly  wounded.  He  then  did  cartoon  work  at 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  one  of  his  assignments  being  to  go  as  sketch  artist  to  Manchuria  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Later  he  went  into  Shakesperean  repertoire  work,  and  then  toured  the  United 
States  with  "Grumpy."  His  first  motion-picture  productions  were,  "The  Awakening,"  "Broken 
Ties,"  and  "The  Brand  of  Satan."  His  greatest  achievement  so  far  has  been  his  masterly  portrayal 
of  the  title  role  of  "Rasputin,  the  Black  Monk."  A  forthcoming  production  is  "The  Cross  Bearer." 


ALMA  RUBENS 

had  no  sooner  stepped  from  the  doors  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  San  Francisco,  than 
motion-picture  producers  began  importuning  her  to  come  and  play  for  them.  When  she  started 
with  the  Triangle  Fine  Arts  Company,  it  was  not  as  an  humble  extra,  but  as  a  leading  lady.  Since 
her  debut,  less  than  a  year  ago,  she  has  recorded  individual  successes  in  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Leaping  Fish,"  "The  Half-Breed,"  "The  Americano,"  "The  Children  Pay,"  "Truthful  Tulliver," 
and  "A  Woman's  Awakening."  Like  a  true  daughter  of  California,  she  is  an  out-of-door  enthu- 
siast, an  excellent  horsewoman,  an  accomplished  motorist,  and  an  expert  swimmer. 


WEBSTER  CAMPBELL 

was  starting  on  a  promising  stage  career  when  the  screen  beckoned;  and  young  Campbell  capitu- 
lated. He  starred  in  a  number  of  features,  among  them  "Satan's  Private  Door"  and  "The  Evil 
Eye."  After  playing  in  a  number  of  O.  Henry  picturizations,  he  was  elevated  to  stardom  on  the 
Vitagraph  banner,  and  was  seen  with  Alice  Joyce  in  "The  Fettered  Woman."  He  has  recently 
been  working  on  a  big  patriotic  film  spectacle  which  Vitagraph  has  just  completed  for  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Defense.  The  scenario  was  written  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  and  the  cast 
includes  besides  Campbell,  Corinne  Griffith,  and  Marc  MacDermott. 


GLADYS  BROCK  WELL 

made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  when  only  a  few  months  old,  and  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  spoken  and  silent  drama  since  her  first  speaking  part  at  the  age  of  three.  She 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  in  1894,  and  previous  to  her  entrance  in  motion-picture  work  in  1913, 
played  with  Willard  Mack,  Orrin  Johnson,  and  Henry  Woodruff.  She  is  now  with  Fox,  her  most 
recent  releases  being  "The  Moral  Law,"  "For  Liberty,"  "A  Branded  Soul,"  and  "The  Soul  of  Satan." 


MADGE  KENNEDY 

was  studying  art  in  New  York  City  when  Henry  Woodruff  chanced  to  see  her  act  in  an  ama- 
teur play.  To  her  surprise  he  offered  her  a  position  as  his  leading  lady.  Madge  accepted  and 
made  good.  In  a  short  time  she  established  a  reputation  as  a  comedienne  of  great  charm  and 
ability.  A  year  ago  she  left  the  stage  to  appear  in  Goldwyn  Pictures.  Among  her  recent  re- 
leases are  "Nearly  Married,"  "Our  Little  Wife,"  and  "Oh,  Mary,  Be  Careful." 


ARNOLD  DALY 

has  recently  extended  by  means  of  the  screen  his  reputation  as  a  satirical  actor  of  high  rank.  His 
latest  production  "My  Own  United  States,"  is  a  timely  photo  play  of  patriotic  appeal,  a  somewhat 
elaborated  adaptation  of  Hale's  "The  Man  Without  a  Country."  Daly  has  long  been  known  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  particularly  for  his  role  of  the  poet  in  "Candida,"  and  for  his  work  in  other 
Bernard  Shaw  plays.  Somewhat  earlier  in  his  career  he  made  a  hit  in  a  Craig  Kennedy  series  of 
detective  stories,  which  were  reproduced  on  the  screen. 


HARRY  CAREY 

claims  the  distinction  of  having  been  cowboy,  street  railway-superintendent,  author,  lawyer,  actor, 
manager,  director,  athlete,  prize  fighter,  miner,  expert  swimmer,  and  engineer,  before  he  adopted 
screen  work  as  his  life  profession.  He  has  been  with  Universal  for  the  last  three  years,  and  is 
now  releasing  his  own  films  under  the  brand  name  of  the  "Harry  Carey  Productions."  Among 
those  that  have  appeared  are  "Bucking  Broadway,"  "The  Phantom  Riders,"  and  "Wild  Women." 


RITA  JOLIVET 

starring  in  "Lest  We  Forget"— the  spectacular  d  rama  featuring  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — was 
a  passenger  on  the  ill-fated  vessel.  She  was,  therefore,  invaluable  to  the  directors  in  assisting  in 
the  production,  as  well  as  being  the  logical  star.  She  was  born  in  France,  and,  as  she  showed 
marked  talent  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age,  she  was  put  to  school  under  the  great  Coquelin.  In 
Italy,  where  she  first  entered  the  screen  drama,  she  met  Count  Cippico,  whom  she  later  married. 
She  made  her  bow  to  London  in  Shakespei  ean  drama,  and  later  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  attained  success  with  Otis  Skinner  in  "Kismet." 
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ROSCOE  ARBUCKLE 

dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  laughter-loving  fans  as  "Fatty,"  put  Smith's  Center,  Kansas,  on  the  map, 
by  selecting  it  for  his  birthplace  in  the  year  1887.  His  early  actions  seem  to  have  been  prophetic 
of  the  future,  for  he  distinguished  himself  early  in  life  by  falling  into  a  custard  pie  which  had  been 
left  within  reach  of  his  chubby  hands  by  mistake.  His  screen  career  began  in  1913  when  Mack 
Sennet  caught  sight  of  Fatty's  dimples,  and  engaged  him  on  the  spot.  Some  of  his  recent  releases 
are  "The  Bell  Bov,"  "Out  West,"  "A  Country  Hero,"  "Oh,  Doctor,"  "Fatty  at  Coney  Island," 
and  "His  Wedding  Night." 


CARMEL  MEYERS 

took  her  rapid  flight  into  filmdom,  which  resulted  in  her  becoming  a  star  in  an  astonishingly  brie! 
time,  because  her  father,  Rabbi  Meyers,  happened  to  be  a  well-known  authority  on  Chaldean  mat- 
ters. D.  W.  Griffith  came  to  consult  him  while  he  was  screening  his  multiple-reeler,  "Intoler- 
ance," and  so  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  daughter.  Within  a  short  time  Miss  Meyers  found  her- 
self at  work  in  the  Fine  Arts  Studio.  Soon  she  began  to  do  leading  roles  and  is  now  a  Bluebird 
star.  Among  her  recent  productions  are  "The  Lash  of  Power,"  "My  Unmarried  Wife/'  and  "The 
Wife  He  Bought." 


CHARLES  RAY 

effected  a  compromise  with  his  father,  who  opposed  his  stage  proclivities,  whereby  the  young  man 
was  to  go  to  a  business  college  first  and  try  business.  But  business  irked  him,  and  his  father  at 
last  had  to  give  up  his  hopes  that  his  son  would  become  a  merchant  prince.  After  two  years  with 
repertoire  companies  on  the  road,  Ray  came  under  Mr.  Ince's  notice  and  was  engaged.  He  took 
part  for  some  time  in  hazardous  adventures,  in  two  and  three-reel  pictures,  and  finally  flashed  into 
stardom  overnight  in  the  title  role  of  "The  Coward."  Among  his  most  recent  pictures  are  "The 
Hired  Man,"  "A  Son  of  His  Father,"  "The  Family  Skeleton,"  and  "His  Own  Home  Town." 


ANN  MURDOCK 

who  was  always  referred  to  by  the  late  Charles  Frohman  as  his  "baby  star,' J  began  her  stage  career 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  This  happened  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
educated  in  a  young  ladies'  Quaker  boarding  school.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  her  father  was  John  J. 
Coleman,  a  well-known  theatrical  manager,  and  her  mother  Teresa  Deagle,  a  former  favorite  cf 
the  New  York  stage,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  She  established  herself  as  a  comedienne  in 
''Excuse  Me"  and  "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  and  last  year  made  a  sweeping  success  in  "Please  Help 
Emily."    A  late  release  is  "My  Wife,"  under  Mutual. 


Margarita's  Maxims 

MARGARITA  FISCHER  believes  in  raw 
oysters,  raw  eggs,  and  raw  prunes.  Be- 
side including  these  things,  her  "success  creed" 
is  threefold. 

To  be  healthy,  take  a  cold  shower,  and  exer- 
cise ever}-  morning  at  six-thirty. 

To  be  wealthy,  get  a  good,  hard  job  and  stick 
to  it. 

And  answer- 
ing questions 


for  two  chat- 
terbox nieces 
will  make  one 
as  wise  as  any 
one  need  be. 
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Out  in  the  California  sunshine 
the  movie  cameras  are  click- 
ing to  the  rythm  of  fife  and 
drum — while  the  people  of  the 
studios  have  caught  the  step 
and  are  in  full  stride. 


ByPaulDowling.U.S.N.R. 


P 


ICTURE  LAND  has 
gone  in  for  war. 
It  is  no  longer 


a  make-believe  play 
ing  at  war.    That  . 
was   all   over  a 
year  ago.    Player  | 
folk  and  all  the 
other  employees 
of    the  studios 
have  grown  serious  for 
once.    For  the  war  has 
come  home  to  them,  as 
to  the  rest  of  us. 

During  the  last  year 
quiet  changes  have  been 
taking  place   in  the 
Western  home  of  the 
picture  industry.  Few 
outside  persons  know 
to   what   extent  the 
men   and   women  of 
the  screen  have  been 
helping  in  the  war. 
Perhaps  a  little  com- 
ment on  some  of  the 
things  they  have  been 
doing  will  be  no  more 
than  a  proper  appre- 
ciation.   For  the  services  of 
which  I  am  to  write  are  gen- 
uine. 

Walter  Long,  appear- 
ing in  pictures  as  a 
German  officer,  is  ac- 
tually a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States 
Coast  Artillery. 


As  to  the  studios  them- 
selves, there  is  not  one  but  flies 
a  service  flag.  There  is  not  a 
studio  which  has  failed  to  give 
up  its  quota  of  men  for  the 
service.  The  quiet  little  town 
of  Hollywood — the  capital  of 
the  picture-play  world — has 
become  almost  as  mar- 
tial as  a  garrison 
city.  Once,  not  so 
long  ago,  produc- 
ers of  films  were 
busily  engaged  in 


building 


great 


wooden  cannon, 
replicas  of  the  big 
guns  at  the  front. 
They  were  dress- 
actors  in 
of  the 
and  the 
and  the 
Battles 
over  the 
foothills 


ing  their 
uniforms 
English 


Germans 
French, 
raged 
peaceful 

in  an  attempt  to 
picturize  certain 
phases  of   a  con- 
flict which  seemed 
far  off  and  in  an- 
other world.  It 
mattered   little  to 
them  whether  they 
represented  Ger- 
man or  British  of- 
ficers. For  the  Avar 
did  not  seem   real  in 
those   days   before  our 
country  was  involved 
But, 
we  may  not  have 
realized  it  at  the 
time,   our  films 
were  looking  into 
the  future.    In  a 
film  we  pictured 


although 
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our  country  at  war  with  a  nation  which 
resembled  Germany,  but  we  did  not 
label  the  invading  enemy  as  German. 
We  were  neutral  then.  Perhaps  those 
films  helped  to  crystallize  our  sentiment 
— and  if  they  did,  they  have  done  their 
part  and  passed  on. 

Now  has  come  the  actuality  of  war. 
Instead  of  wearing  uniforms  in  film 
play,  the  studio  people  by  the  hundreds 
have  donned  the  regulation  khaki  and 
the  navy  blue. 

A  list  of  the  men  who  have  joined 
the  colors  from  the  studios  of  Holly- 
wood would  require  many  pages.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  one  of  the  studios 
flies  a  service  flag  of  forty-eight  stars, 
representing  volunteers  from  thirteen 
different  departments  of  the  organiza- 


tion. There  were  nine  from  the  stock 
company  of  players,  six  from  the  lab- 
oratories, five  of  the  camera  men,  three 
of  the  property  boys,  three  of  the  as- 
sistant directors,  four  of  the  stage  crew, 
two  from  the  shops  and  scenic  depart- 
ment, two  from  the  garage,  and  so  on 
down  the  list  of  varied  activities. 

The  scenic  artists  have  gone,  and 
they  are  performing-  a  difficult  and  val- 
uable service.  They  have  abandoned 
their  work  of  building  motion-picture 
sets  and  have  taken  up  the  task — for 
the  time  being  far  more  important — of 
fooling  the  Germans  in  France.  They 
are  the  camoufleurs  par  excellence  !  Do 
you  remember  the  war  pictures  which 
we  had  last  year  in  which  we  would 
have  sworn  that  the  big  guns  which 


Stars  and  extras  wind  yarn  for  each  other,  and  exchange  the  "drop  one,  purl  two'' 

sort  of  information. 
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Doug"  got  his  cowboys  together  and  staged  a  Rodeo  for  the  Red  Cross  which  netted  $17,000. 


belched  forth  smoke  and  fire  were  real  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  intrenchments 
which  the  scenic  artists  devised?  Well, 
our  scenic  artists  are  devising  worse 
"fakes"  than  those  right  on  the  fields 
of  France  now. 

That  camouflage  matter  at  the  front 
has  been  a  real  opportunity  for  the  mo- 
tion-picture scenic  artist  to  glory  in.  If 
a  man  who  used  to  build  sets  in  the 
movies  can't  camouflage,  then  no  one 
can !  So  they  have  gone  out  in  droves 
from  the  workshops  of  the  studio  and 
enlisted  as  camoufleurs.  They  used  to 
dress  up  the  back  yards  of  the  Fox  and 
the  Triangle  and  the  Lasky  and  the 
Universal  studios  so  we  couldn't  tell 
whether  we  were  in  Keokuk  or  Hindu- 
stan. Now  they're  mottling  ships  and 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  German  air 
planes  under  decorated  canvases  and 
wires.  Some  of  the  property  boys  have 
gone  into  the  camouflage  units,  too. 
They  used  to  make  over  the  best  five 


and  ten-cent  glassware  when  they  got 
a  hurry  call  for  table  service  in  a  royal 
banquet  hall. 

The  picture  camera  man  who  used 
to  swing  himself  up  to  the  top  of  a  half- 
completed  skyscraper  on  a  cable  and 
drag  his  camera  after  him  has  also  gone 
up  in  the  world.  He  is  in  the  air  serv- 
ice as  a  photographic  observer.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  be  able  to  run  an  air  plane 
himself  and  cling  to  his  seat  at  dizzy 
heights  while  he  photographs  the  enemy 
trenches  with  a  Graflex.  If  the  pilot 
gets  shot,  he  has  to  run  the  machine, 
too.  If  he  gets  shot,  the  pilot  has  to  play 
photographer.  If  they  both  get  shot,  the 
idea  is  to  steer  the  plane  as  close  to  the 
home  berth  as  possible,  in  order  to  bring 
home  the  bacon  in  photographic  form. 
These  fellows  took  chances  before,  but 
nothing  like  they  are  taking  now. 

The  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  the  ju- 
venile is  an  interesting  thing.  Produc- 
ers of  films  in  the  East  have  tele- 
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graphed  to  the  West  for  leading  men. 
Producers  on  the  coast  have  tele- 
graphed back  that  of  leading  men  they 
have  none  to  spare.  Out  at  Universal 
City,  M.  G.  Jonas  is  making  an  experi- 
ment which  throws  interesting  light  on 
the  search  for  juveniles.  His  company, 
it  is  said,  has  been  making  an  effort  to 
train  youngsters  way  below  the  draft 
age  to  the  duties  of  playing  leading 
roles.  The  new  generation,  perhaps, 
will  have  its  chance.  Some  time  ago, 
James  Neill,  a  veteran  actor  of  the 
Lasky  Company,  in  conversation  with 
William  H.  Crane,  lamented  the  fact 
that  since  the  pictures  had  been  de- 
manding men  who  were  really  young 
to  play  juvenile  characters,  the  old- 
timers  never  had  a  chance  to  play  any- 
thing younger  than  a  benevolent  old 
father  or  a  country  doctor.  Now  that 
the  young  fellows  have  gone  to  war, 
perhaps  the  versatile  veterans  of  the 
stage  and  screen  will  have  their  de- 
ferred inning. 

And  when  the  young  men  of  the  sce- 
nario field  go  to  war,  the  women  have 
their  inning.  Scenario  departments 
have  contributed  as  great  a  share  to- 
ward the  enlisted  men  as  have  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  already 
several  young  women  have  stepped  into 
the — breaches,  as  it  were. 

As  for  the  films  themselves,  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  changing  sen- 
timent which  has  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  photo  plays  is  the  recent  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  pending  trial,  of  a 
film  producer  who  made  a  production  a 
year  or  so  ago,  purporting  to  be  a  patri- 
otic appeal,  based  on  the  events  of  1776. 
The  production  hung  on  the  market  for 
some  time.  Meanwhile,  our  country 
went  to  war  with  Germany.  And  now 
the  producer  is  said  to  have  made  his 
film  with  pro-German  propaganda  in 
mind,  for  it  deals  with  certain  activities 
of  the  British  in  almost  forgotten  days 
against  our  then  infant  commonwealth. 
Perhaps  the  producer  enlisted  German 


capital.  Perhaps  he  did  not.  At  any 
rate,  he  languishes  in  jail,  unable  to 
secure  bond. 

While  formerly  we  had  the  film  of 
war,  we  have  come  to  be  to  such  an  ex- 
tent surfeited  with  photo  plays  of  this 
character  that  film  producers  have  prac- 
tically ceased  making  pictures  dealing 
wholly  with  war.  Now  comes  the  film 
of  intrigue — the  German  spy,  a  char- 
acter which  we  couldn't  use  when  we 
yet  remained  neutral. 

The  smaller  details  of  our  patriotic 
activities,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones, 
are  mirrored  in  the  films.  An  ordinary 
garden  party  of  a  year  or  so  ago  be- 
comes a  scene  of  Red  Cross  interest. 
Our  women  mobs  are  armed  with  knit- 
ting needles  and  plying  them  as  assidu- 
ously in  the  pictures  as  they  do  in  ball- 
rooms and  other  public  places.  When 
the  war  first  started,  a  leading  actress 
with  a  knitting  bag  was  something  of  a 
novelty.  The  novelty  has  worn  off,  for 
every  one  is  actually  knitting,  whether 
she  is  a  leading  woman,  or  a  little  extra 
girl.  And  they  are  not  knitting  for  pub- 
licity, either,  because  I  have  seen  them 
many  a  time  myself  in  dark  and  se- 
cluded corners  where  no  one  would  ob- 
serve them  except  by  chance. 

The  entertainment  of  soldiers  and  en- 
tertainments for  soldiers  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  greatest 
single  activity  which  the  people  of  pic- 
ture land  have  ever  engaged  in,  aside 
from  their  regular  duties.  Never  were 
there  so  many  calls  for  actors  and  ac- 
tresses to  take  part  in  public  affairs. 
Never  did  any  of  them  devote  so  much 
of  their  time  to  charity  as  now.  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  has  wrung  more  dollars 
out  of  the  pockets  of  business  men  and 
women  at  benefits  than  ever  did  the 
most  leather-lunged  auctioneer.  And 
Mary  Pickford  has  been  the  personal 
inspiration  to  more  soldiers  than  could 
be  packed  into  the  Polo  Grounds  or 
Comiskey  Park.  Charlie  Chaplin  has 
dug  down  into  his  pockets  at  more  Los 
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Angeles  benefit  affairs  than  he  has  lin- 
gers on  his  hands  and  laughs  in  his 
funny  pair  of  shoes.  \Ye  merely  cite 
these  artists  among  the  list  of  war  en- 
tertainers— not  from  partiality,  but  be- 
cause they  are  typical  of  the  photo 


Theodore  Roberts,  and  several  other 
stars,  were  the  headliners  in  one  of  the 
first  of  the  propaganda  films,  the  no- 
table Liberty  Loan  aggregation  of  tal- 
ent.   Then  Doug  made  a  grand  coup 

his  way  from  New 


when  he  laughed 


Nearly  every  phase  of  social  life  pictured  in  the  movies  reflects  the  atmosphere  of  the  war. 


players  who  are  doing  actual  service  in 
money  and  time.  The  list  of  their  ac- 
tivities would  fill  a  1917-1918  date  book 
from  cover  to  cover,  with  no  blank 
pages. 

The  boisterous  Doug,  together  with 
Our  Mary,  Julian  Eltinge,  Bill  Hart, 


York  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  tour  of  the 
cities  and  towns  which  netted  a  million 
dollars  for  the  second  Liberty  Loan. 
Every  time  Doug  recruited  a  nimble 
dollar  on  a  street  corner,  he  had  to 
cough  up  himself.  In  San  Diego  he 
put  up  the  first  thousand.  In  Xew  York 
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he  staked  a  hundred  newsboys  to  their 
bonds.  At  a  Yuletide  festival  for  char- 
ity he  auctioned  off  a  baseball,  and 
wound  up  by  buying  the  thing  himself 
at  a  handsome  figure.  Then,  being  of 
an  athletic  turn  of  mind,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  staging  a  baseball  game  with 
Billy  Sunday,  from  which  the  proceeds 
went  to  buy  sporting  goods  for  soldiers 
and  sailors.  He  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Camp  Kearney,  near  San  Diego,  leav- 
ing in  his  wake  a  Christmas  outfit  for 


Now  he  has  made  arrangements,  at  the 
request  of  the  government,  to  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  making  a  film  which 
will  be  distributed  among  the  men  of 
the  army  and  navy,  in  their  stations  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  encourage  health 
and  clean  living. 

Mary  Pickford  started  out  some 
months  ago  by  adopting  six  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  California  Field  Artil- 
lery. By  the  time  the  hardened  troop- 
ers had  become  used  to  calling  her 


Here's  to  Mary  and  her  godsons.    Little,  Miss  Pickford  has  become  officially  known  as 
"Ma"  to  the  boys  of  the  143d  California  Regiment,  and  spends  all  her 
time  '''mothering"  them  to  a  pitch  of  patriotic  fervor. 


all  the  boys  in  a  Colorado  regiment 
from  his  home  State.  Gathering  his 
clan  of  cowboys  around  him,  Doug 
staged  a  Rodeo  for  the  Red  Cross. 
After  the  gate  was  counted  and  the 
program  advertising  had  been  sold,  the 
Red  Cross  was  netted  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars.  There  were  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  expenses,  but  the  Fair- 
banks checking  account  at  a  Los  An- 
geles bank  was  ample  to  cover  that. 


"Ma"  when  she  called  on  them  at  camp, 
the  little  star  had  cast  about  for  a  ready 
means  of  income  writh  which  to  buy 
things  for  "her  boys."  One  day  she 
said :  "I'm  getting  so  poor  on  account 
of  all  these  benefit  parties  that  I'm 
going  to  give  a  benefit  for  myself,  so 
I'll  have  something  to  contribute."  Of 
course  Mary  was  only  joking,  because 
the  auditor  at  her  studio  will  tell  you 
how  many  times  he  has  drawn  checks 
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against  her  personal  account  for  vari- 
ous and  sundry  Avar  activities.  Within 
a  week  Mary  Pickford  led  two  parades 
in  San  Francisco,  drawing  the  largest 
crowds  to  Market  Street  which 
that  thoroughfare  has  seen  in 
several  years.  One  was  for  Ma- 
rine recruiting,  and  another  for 

the  Red  Cross.  Inci-  

dentally,  when  Miss 
Pickford  is  not  engaged 
in  participating  in 
war-time  activi- 
ties,   she    is  ap- 
pearing before 
the   camera — but 
only  incidentally. 
In  connection 
with   Miss  Pick- 
ford's  war  play, 
"The  Little 
American,"  which 
was  in  progress  be- 
fore this  country  en- 
tered into  the  fight, 
there  is  an  interesting 
incident.  Walter 
Long,   then   on  the 
roll  of  the  National 
Guard,   played  the 
part  of  a  German  of- 
ficer.   While  the  film 
is  now  being  shown, 
with   Long   in  the 
much  -  strafed 
garb,   the  actor 
appears   in  real 
life  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  regu- 
lars of  the  Coast 
Artillery.  The 
fact  is  that  the 
enlistment  early 
in  the  war  of 

Long,  Tommy  Forman,  Ted  Duncan, 
and  others  of  the  Hollywood  circle  of 
film  boys  was  instrumental  in  filling  up 
an  entire  company  of  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery from  Hollywood,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers being  from  the  film  studios. 


Peggy  Pearce  "supported"  by  "Tex"  Jordan 
and  Eddie  Gribbon,  Triangle-Keystone  come- 
dians, now  in  the  navy  on  submarine  duty. 


An    interesting    organization  was 
formed  at  a  Hollywood  studio  before 
the  war  began.    This  was  what  is  now 
the  Fifty-first  Company  of  the  Home 
Guards,  sworn  into  the  services  of 
the  State  of  California.    Of  the 
men  in  the  Guards,  which  had  been 
drilling-  two  nights  a  week  under 
the   leadership  of 
C.  B.  De  Mille,  as 
captain,  and  Henry 
Woodward  and 
James   Neill  as 
lieutenants,  twen- 
ty-six are  now  in 
the  regular  service 
of   the  army  and 
navy,  all  but  two 
of   them  having 
earned    berths — 
due  to  their  pre- 
vious experience 
gained  in  the  eve- 
nings   of   drill  in 
the  studio  yard — 
either  as  commis- 
sioned or  noncom- 
missioned officers. 

The  folks  who 
stay  at  home  in 
picture  land  are 
coming  across  with 
their  services 
whenever  called 
upon,  which  is 
all  too  frequent 
from  a  point  of 
view  of  the  busi- 
ness  manager, 
who  has  a  sched- 
ule of  pictures 
to  make  and  who 
can't  afford  to 
have  his  stars 
running  around  on  workdays,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  cause.  They  are  busy 
raising  money  to  buy  tobacco  and  to 
give  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  a  dozen  other  worthy  funds 
for  relief. 
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This  little  message,  received  at  Uni- 
versal City  on  a  postal  card  from 
France,  tells  a  great  story: 

Dear  Friends  :  Your  package  of  smokes 
was  handed  to  me  to-night,  after  four  days 
of  tobaccoless  discomfort.  Can  you  imagine 
the  pleasure  of  the  first  "roll?"  How  the 
boys  cheered  when  the  packages  arrived ! 


quantity  of  tobacco  and  candy.  "You 
know  that  little  godmother,  Vivian 
Martin,  of  my  battery,  has  taken  her 
job  awfully  seriously/'  he  said.  "The 
commissary  phoned  over  the  other  day 
that  they  were  forwarding  a  'few  pack- 
ages' addressed  to  Battery  A.  Picture 
our  hilarious   surprise   when   a  huge 


i 


Clara  Mosher  became  official  salvage  collector  for  the  Red  Cross,  furnishing  her  own  motor 
truck,  uniform,  and  not  least  her  valuable  time.    Dorothy  Dalton3  Ince  star, 
represents  the  Red  Cross  at  the  Ince  Studio. 


Many  of  the  men  had  been  smoking  dried 
leaves  in  lieu  of  real  tobacco.  Many,  many 
thanks ! 

Another  incident  illustrates  an  item 
of  personal  contribution.  Captain  Pe- 
ter B.  Kyne,  whose  works  are  becoming 
almost  as  well  known  on  the  screen  as 
they  are  in  magazine  and  novel  form, 
dropped  into  the  Lasky  Studio  recently 
and  launched  into  an  enthusiastic  re- 
cital of  the  arrival  at  camp  of  a  large 


truck  drove  up  in  front  of  my  head- 
quarters containing  thirty-six  packing 
boxes  full  of  tobacco  and  candy!" 

More  power  to  the  godmothers ! 
Mary  Pickford  started  something  when 
she  inaugurated  the  worthy  practice  of 
film  stars  mothering  whole  battalions 
of  soldiers. 

Bill  Hart  has  a  hat  which  is  soon  to 
become  very  celebrated.  Besides  hav- 
ing had  the  honor  of  being  Bill's  for 
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thirteen  years,  the  Stetson  will  soon  be 
circulated  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
where  it  will  be  autographed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  government,  the  leading 
army  and  navy  officials,  King  George  of 
England,  the  President  of  France,  and 
the  King  of  Italy,  Asquith,  Lloyd- 
George,  the  generals  at  the  front,  and 
other  notables,  after  which  it  will  be 
auctioned,  probably  in  Los  Angeles,  for 
a  war-relief  fund.  Thomas  H.  Ince  has 
already  bid  one  thousand  dollars,  but 
this  is  only  a  start  for  a  relic  of  this 
character. 

President  Carl  Anderson,  of  the 
Paralta  organization,  recently  staged  a 
unique  benefit  performance  when  he 
and  Production  Manager  E  run  ton  ar- 
ranged a  studio  showing  of  Bessie  Bar- 
riscale's  newest  picture,  charging  ad- 
mission therefor,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  devoted  to  Aliss  Barriscale's  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Rolin  Film 
Company  boys  staged  a  vaudeville  show 
at  the  submarine  base.  The  leading 
theater  in  town  conducts  a  Red  Cross 
tea  every  afternoon,  with  such  celebri- 
ties as  Bill  Hart,  Alary  Pick  ford,  Lou- 
ise Huff,  and  others  officiating.  Chap- 
lin and  Harry  Lauder  have  helped  to 


One  studio's  service  flag  has 
forty-eight  stars. 


prepare  a  him  which  is  to  be  marketed 
for  a  Scotch  relief  fund.  William  C. 
De  Mille's  clever  sketches  have  been 
presented  a  dozen  times  at  benefits. 
George  Beban,  Marie  Dressier,  Dustin 
Farnum,  Wally  Reid,  Toto  the  clown, 
Henry  Walthall,  Julian  Eltinge,  Sophye 
Bernard,  and  no  end  of  others  appear 
on  benefit  announcements  and  pro- 
grams. The}"  are  always  all-star  casts, 
a  thing  possible  nowhere  under  the  sun, 
only  in  the  shadows  of  picture  land — 
which  has  gone  to  Avar. 


ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE 

AA  Y  sweetheart  I  could  win,  I'm  sure, 

Had  I  the  gift  of  song; 
Because,  in  wishing  I  could  sing 
She  spends  the  whole  day  long. 

I'll  for  the  singing  pictures  pose ! 

The  singer  will  be  heard ;  I,  seen. 
I'll  let  her  think  the  voice  is  mine, 

And  win  my  sweetheart  from  the  screen. 

Matthew  Allison. 


From  Schoolroom  to  Screen 


shining 


How  a  little  country  school  ma'am  came  to  be  a  leading  lady. 

By  Jean  Francis 

SEVEN  red  apples  shin- 
ing on  teacher's  desk. 
Seven  bare-legged  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  bending 
tousled  heads  over  their  les- 
sons  in   a   little  mountain 
schoolhouse.  And,  sitting  up 
at  the  desk,  the  prettiest  girl 
in    all    Utah !  Suddenly 
teacher  rebelled.    She  didn't 
want   to   sit   in  the  stuffy 
schoolroom  when  birds  were 
calling  and  the  sun  was 
with   might  and 
main  out  of  doors. 

So,  when  her  sec- 
ond term  as  school- 
teacher was  over, 
M  a  r  y  Thurman 
took  her  small  sal- 
ary   and    spent  it 
on  a  vacation  trip 
10  Los  Angeles — a 
vacation   from  which 
she   never   came  back. 
For  the  long,  mysteri- 
ous finger  of  Adventure 
beckoned  and  beckoned 
o  the  pretty  little  school- 
teacher, and  before  she  knew 
it  she  was  led  into  the  old 
Fine  Arts  Studio,  where  she 
went  to  work  with  the  fa- 
mous  D.   W.   Griffith.  It 
wasn't    long   before  Mack 
Sennett  found  her  there,  do- 
ing ''bits,''  and,   with  that 
same  uncanny  foresight 
which  has  helped  him  to  se- 
lect many  a  star  before  the 
light   of   public   favor  had 
shone  upon  her,  he  engaged 
Mary  and  set  her  to  work. 

She  took  leads  then,  and  she 
is  doing  leads  now,  growing 
steadily   bigger   and  better 


as  her  talent  and  experience  increase. 
But  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  it 
wasn't  Miss  Thurman's  first  experience 


/ 


as    leading  lady. 
For  when  she  was 
in  high  school  in 
the  little  town  of 
Richfield,  Utah, 
Mary   was  called 
upon  to  give  her 
talent    in  this 
line  to  the  wor- 
thy    cause  of 
raising  money 
for   some  class 
pins.  Accordingly, 
they  decided  to  give  a 
play,  and  they  actually 
raised  one  dollar  and 
eighty- seven  cents. 
Mary's   father  w7as 
proud  of  the  event,  be- 
cause he  said  it  was 
the    first  theatrical 
troupe    that  had 


Mary  Thurman's  de- 
gree ofA.B.  stands 
for  "able  bodied" 
as  well  as  for 
"bachelor  of 
arts" — and 
wiles. 


eve  r 

held 

together 

and  made 

money    i  n 

the  Grand 

Canon  of 

Colorado 

Shortly  after 

that   the  leading 

lady   of  Richfield 

packed  her  duds  and 

went  to  Salt  Lake  City 

University,  where  she 

learned  to  roll  the  log 

in  logarithms,  and  how  \ 

to  darn  the  sox  of  Soc-  \ 

rates,    and    several    other     %-:  '  \ 

useful  things.    But  that  was      \  & 
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not  all.  In  the  college  gym-  19H 
nasium  she  went  through  a  ^ 
course  of  the  stiffest  athletics  of-  yk 
fered,  so  that  when  she  was  1 
graduated  and  went  home  with  her 
A.  B.  tucked  under  her  arm  it  not 
only  stood  for  "bachelor  of  arts," 


which  incidentally  we'll  wager  she  won't  remain 
very  long,  but  it  stood  for  "able-bodied,"  too. 
for  Mary  had  learned  to  swim  a  mile  and  jump 
hurdles  and  do  the  hop-skip-and-jump,  besides 
all  sorts  of  other  athletic  feats.    Then  she 
bought  a  ruler  and  a  lunch  basket,  and  went 
back  to  the  little  home  town  to  teach  the 
youth  of  the  countryside. 

And  this  is  how  it  feels  suddenly  to  jump 
from  being  an  idolized  teacher  in  a  little, 
Western  schoolhouse  to  the  sudden  reali- 
zation that  you  are  a  great  beauty,  and 
that  every  one  is  interested  in  everything 
about  you — whether  you  eat  your  egg  in 
a  glass  or  in  the  shell,  and  why  you 
write  upside  down  instead  of  right  side 
up,  and  what  color  you  like  best.  The 
most  terrible  shock  is  seeing  your  first    /  J 
photograph  staring  at  you  from  the 
pages  of  a  magazine,  and  to  think 
that  it  is  really  you — only  Miss 
Thurman  need  have  only  pleasant 
qualms  about  that. 

"I    never   had   the  slightest 
thought  that  I  was  better  look- 
ing  than   the   ordinary   girl,"  / 
said  Miss  Thurman,  when  I 
talked  with  her  recently,  "al- 
though I  knew,  of  course,  I 
wasn't  ugly,  until  one  day  a 
magazine    printed  several 
photographs  of  me  in  a 
bathing  suit.    Suddenly  I 
had  a  sort  of  a  jumpy 
feeling  in  my  heart,  and 
and  a  lot  of  fireworks 
in  my  brain.     But  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  tri- 
umps,  for  there's  little 
elation  in  knowing  that 
one's  reputation  for  beauty 
is  due  to  scant  drapery.  But 
Comedy  demands  the  unusual 
and  insists  that  I  have  Mirth 
for  my  dressmaker  and  Fun  for 
my  wardrobe 
keeper." 


MM 
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Why  I  Did  Not  Marry  a  Motion-Picture  Actor 


No  one  can  successfully  maintain  that  the  stage  or  screen  unfits 
a  man  for  home  life.  But  among  actors  there  are  many  types. 
John  Manville  was  a  gentleman  and  a  perfect  lover,  and  yet  


I 


HAD  dropped  into  a  little  neigh-     ville's  arms,  I  was  wondering  the  very 
borhood  theater  one  evening  to     same  thing. 

see  my  last  picture  being  shown.        Four  months  before,  I  had  no  doubts. 


I  often  do  that.  I 
think  one  comes 
much  nearer  see- 
ing the  picture  as 
it  looks  to  the  pub- 
lic than  is  possible 
at  the  private 
showings    in  the 
projection  room.  I 
was  watching  my- 
self critically,  find- 
ing dozens  of  little 
things   I  wished 
that    I   had  done 
differently.    The  two  watchers 
sitting  behind  me  were  not  so 
critical,   however.     They  were 
very  young  and  very  indiscrimi- 
nating  in  their  praise.   They  evi- 
dently liked  my  clothes  and  my 
face,  the  way  I  acted,  and  the  way  I 
did  my  hair.    There  was  not  one  dis- 
approving note.    But  the  instant  Jack 
came  upon  the  screen  they  forgot  me 
entirely.   I  heard  a  thrilled,  delighted 
little  gasp : 

"Oh,  that's  John  Manville!  And  I 
didn't  even  know  that  he  was  in  this 
picture !" 

"Neither  did  I.  Oh,  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  anything  on 
earth.  I'm  mad  about  him.  Isn't 
he  stunning  in  riding  clothes !" 

"Look  at  him  now!  She's  just  the 
right  height  for  him.  Aren't  they  stun- 
ning together?  I  wonder  if  they're  in 
love  with  each  other?" 

And  sitting  there,  watching  the  little 
love  scene,  seeing  myself  in  John  Man- 


I  had  seen  him  on  the  screen 
before  I  met  him  personally. 
I  was  on  the  legitimate  stage 
then,  seeing  always  ahead  of 
me  the  big  things  I  hoped  to 


The  instant  Jack 
came  o  n  the 
screen  I  heard  a 
thrilled,  delight- 
ed little  gasp . 


do.  We  had  finished  an  extra  rehearsal 
one  afternoon  about  four,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  until  dinner  time. 
So  Ida  North,  the  ingenue,  and  I 
dropped  into  a  movie  theater.  That 
was  when  I  saw  John  Manville's  face 
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for  the  first  time.  My  companion  and 
I  went  back  to  the  theater,  declaring 
that  we  had  lost  our  hearts.  Besides 
being  so  handsome,  he  had  that  peculiar 
quality  called  "screen  magnetism" — 
one  felt  instinctively  that  he  was  lik- 
able. 

A  very  few  weeks  after  that,  I  re- 
ceived an  offer  to  go  into  pictures  from 
the  producer  for  whom  he  worked.  It 
was  too  good  an  offer  to  refuse ;  it 
meant  much  more,  very  much  more, 
money  than  I  was  making.  I  accepted, 
but  for  a  time  only.  I  meant  to  go 
back  to  the  stage  again.  I  was  to  play 
leads,  and  I  played  opposite  first  one 
leading  man  and  then  another.  When 
I  heard  that  my  next  picture  was  to  be 
with  John  Manville,  I  wrote  Ida  about 
it. 

"The  very  idea,"  she  wrote  in  an- 
swer, "of  taking  money  for  playing 
opposite  John  Manville !  They  ought 
to  charge  you  so  much  per  thrill." 

I  met  him  the  day  we  were  to  begin 
the  picture.  He  was  as  handsome  as 
he  appeared  in  any  of  his  pictures — 
tall,  athletic,  well  educated,  with  the 
voice  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
During  the  first  week  I  did  not  see  him 
outside  the  studio,  but  of  course  we  met 
daily  there.  One  morning,  I  remember, 
the  studio  was  very  cold.  I  had  left  my 
furs  upstairs  in  my  dressing  room.  We 
were  all  busy,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
send  for  them.  During  the  brief  waits 
between  scenes,  I  sat  huddled  in  his  big 
coat.  I  believe  that  was  the  first  time 
that  I  realized  that  he  was  a  little  in- 
terested in  me — as  a  girl,  not  as  an 
actress. 

During  that  first  week  I  noticed  many 
likable  little  things  about  him.  There 
were  two  children  in  the  picture,  and  he 
was  so  dear  with  them,  tussling  with 
the  little  boy,  carrying  the  curly-headed 
little  girl  over  to  the  high  window  to 
let  her  see  the  "horsies."  He  made  a 
stunning  picture  with  her  in  his  arms, 
and  more  than  one  pair  of  admiring 


eyes  followed  him  across  the  room. 
The  children's  mother  was  a  shabby 
little  woman.  I  imagine  the  money 
the  company  was  paying  the  children 
was  a  perfect  Godsend  to  her.  Jack 
was  always  so  thoughtful  of  her  com- 
fort. Several  of  us  were  leaving  the 
studio  at  the  same  time  late  one  after- 
noon. Mr.  Manville's  long  gray  car 
was  waiting.  The  shabby  little  mother 
was  hurrying  her  children  toward  the 
street  car  when  he  stopped  them. 

"Please  let  me  drive  you  home,"  he 
said.  "There's  plenty  of  room  in  my 
car,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me." 

He  helped  the  woman  in,  tucking  the 
delighted  children  in  beside  her.  With 
his  foot  on  the  step,  he  turned  to  wave 
boyishly  back  to  me.  And  then  I  knew 
that  I  had  spoken  the  prophetic  truth 
to  Ida  several  weeks  ago.  I  had  lost  my 
heart  to  John  Manville. 

It  was  a  tender  little  heart-interest 
picture  that  we  were  playing,  and  its 
pretty  love  scenes  became  suddenly  real 
to  me.  When  he  "registered"  interest 
in  me,  I  was  jealous  of  the  camera,  for 
I  knew  that  the  interest  was  for  record, 
not  for  me.  But  one  day,  at  the  end  of 
a  scene,  the  director  and  camera  man 
walked  down  the  studio  a  way  together, 
leaving  us  alone  among  the  pink  paper 
apple  blossoms.  Jack  had  been  holding 
my  hand  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  and 
he  suddenly  drew  me  to  him.  I  found 
myself  crushed  in  an  embrace  that  was 
not  meant  for  the  camera,  listening  to 
eager  words  that  were  for  me  alone. 

I  think  at  first  I  was  dazzled,  un- 
believing. I  was  so  much  in  love  my- 
self it  seemed  too  wonderful  that  he 
should  care,  too.  He  wished  me  to 
marry  him  at  once,  but  I  was  not  quite 
ready,  so  we  drifted  on  through  a  rose- 
colored  month.  I  played  opposite  an- 
other man  for  two  weeks,  then  came 
another  picture  with  John. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  perfect  memories 
in  my  life,  the  playing  of  that  picture. 
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not  one  discordant  note, 
tender,  ardent,  protective — 
perfect  lover.  He  did  not 
his  love ;  I  heard  the  very 
on  the  stairs  discussing  us. 
ghastly  studio  lights,  sur- 
all  sides  by  the  settings  of 


I  knew  that  Jack  had  heard  the  com- 
ment, too.  I  knew  this  in  a  subtle,  un- 
expected way.  For,  as  we  seated  our- 
selves again,  I  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  thinking  of  me.  He  was  more 
attentive  than  before,  paying  me  every 
lover's  courtesy.    He  was  as  perfect  a 


his  foot  on  the  step  he  turned  to  wave  boyishly 
back  to  me. 


make-believe  loves,  before  an  amused, 
understanding  audience  of  property 
men,  camera  men,  scenario  writers, 
press  agents,  directors,  I  played  my 
part,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
feeling  nothing  but  John's  presence. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  when  I  began 
to  doubt — the  first  time  I  can  recall  was 
one  evening  in  early  December.  We 
had  been  kept  late  at  studio  and  he 
drove  me  home.  We  stopped  for  din- 
ner at  a  well-known  restaurant.  Some 
of  the  diners  were  dancing  between 
courses,  and  we  joined  them.  Just  as  we 
were  returning  to  our  table,  we  passed 
two  dancers  and  I  overheard  their 
whispered  comment : 

"Look  quick!  That's  Rose  Mc- 
Knight  and  John  Manville !  Aren't 
they  a  stunning  couple  ?  I've  heard  that 
they're  engaged." 


lover  as  in  any  of  his  pictures — and  ex- 
actly the  same  kind.  I  was  merely  a 
lay  figure;  he  had  heard  the  buzzing 
comments  and  was  playing  to  an  audi- 
ence. In  a  little  bit  he  forgot  the  others 
and  came  back  to  me  again.  For  the 
time  I  forgot  the  few  blank  moments, 
and  when  I  recalled  the  incident  in  the 
studio  the  next  morning  it  seemed  an 
absurd  trifle. 

The  motion-picture  studio  is  a  world 
apart,  a  universe  in  itself.  It  has  its 
own  conventions,  its  own  ambitions,  its 
own  argot.  While  we  were  there,  no 
doubt  of  Jack  ever  crossed  my  mind. 
His  love  seemed  only  too  wonderful  to 
be  true.  It  was  outside,  in  the  other 
world — the  real  world — that  trifles  kept 
coming  up  one  after  another  to  make 
me  wonder. 

The  night  he  met  my  mother,  it  sud- 
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denly  reminded  me  of  the  way  he  al- 
ways met  the  heroine's  mother  in  his 
pictures.  He  bent  over  mother's  hand 
with  just  the  same  mixture  of  defer- 
ence and  poise.  I  remembered  the  night 
that  Joe,  my  sister's  husband,  had  come 
to  dinner  for  the  first  time,  and  how  ill 
at  ease  he  had  been.  Suddenly,  un- 
accountably, I  loved  Joe  for  it — his 
bashfulness  was  so  genuine.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Jack  was  a  bit  overrehearsed. 

Then  there  was  the  snowy  afternoon 
that  we  went  Christmas  shopping.  We 
took  my  sister's  little  son  with  us.  Jack 
and  I  were  going  to  a  tea  afterward, 
and  he  waited,  quite  ignoring  the  little 
boy,  frankly  bored,  while  Buddy  and  I 
picked  out  a  present  for  daddy.  Two 
girls  were  shopping  at  the  same  counter, 
and  by  their  nudgings  and  frank  stares 
I  saw  that  they  had  recognized  us.  Sud- 
denly Jack  turned  and  caught  their  looks 
of  admiration.  At  once  he  became  all 
indulgent  interest.  He  showed  Buddy 
how  the  cigar  lighter  worked,  he  teased 
him  a  little,  and  finally  carried  him  out 
of  the  store  on  his  shoulder,  evidently 
enjoying  as  keenly  as  the  two  girls  at 
the  counter  the  pretty  domestic  picture 
we  made. 

I  could  never  explain  how  that  little 
incident  hurt  me.  I  knew  it  was  a  trifle, 
but  it  set  me  to  looking  for  others. 

And  there  were  many  others.  While 
we  were  in  the  make-believe  world  of 
the  studio,  I  never  saw  them ;  but  out- 
side, almost  every  pleasure  had  its  tiny 
bitter  edge.  I  remember  having  thought 
Jack  modest.  The  first  day  I  met  him, 
a  reporter  had  happened  to  be  talking 
to  him,  praising  his  work  extravagantly. 
Jack  had  nodded  toward  the  director 
and  said: 

"He's  the  man  for  your  compliments. 
He  furnishes  the  brains  for  the  pictures 
— I'm  nothing  but  the  brawn." 

I  had  liked  him  very  much  for  that 
little  speech.  One  does  not  expect  mod- 
esty from  a  screen  idol.    But  as  we 


grew  better  acquainted  I  realized  that 
that  remark  had  been  like  his  Christ- 
mas-store attentions  to  Buddy — for  an 
audience.  The  public  likes  modesty  in 
its  heroes,  and  Jack  was  merely  playing 
up.  When  we  were  alone  together,  he 
would  make  the  most  brazen  speeches 
about  himself.  I  tried  to  overlook 
them.  Surely  I,  if  any  woman,  should 
be  able  to  understand.  An  actor's  stock 
in  trade  is  himself,  his  looks,  his  man- 
ners. A  contractor  would  not  be  judged 
conceited  if  he  showed  a  proper  pride 
in  a  factory  he  had  built.  Why  should 
Jack  not  appreciate  the  gifts  by  which 
he  made  his  livelihood?  But  I  could 
not  reason  away  the  little  edge  of  re- 
sentment. The  contractor  would  have 
another  side,  would  at  times  have  put 
away  his  factories  and  lumber  yards. 
John's  pride  in  himself  was  so  much  a 
part  of  him  that  every  other  interest 
was  dwarfed  beside  it.  He  was  fond 
of  billiards  and  was  a  rather  good 
player,  but  he  never  really  lost  himself 
in  the  game  as  some  of  the  other  men 
did.  At  times  it  seemed  to  me  that  his 
every  movement  was  a  conscious  pic- 
ture. At  first  I  had  thought  him  de- 
lightfully natural,  bit  by  bit  I  came 
to  understand  that  his  very  naturalness 
was  a  pose.  Underneath  it  he  was  un- 
consciously, completely  self-centered. 

One  winter  afternoon  we  stopped  in 
the  company's  office.  One  of  our  pic- 
tures was  being  shown  in  the  projection 
room.  We  sat  side  by  side  in  silent 
darkness  to  watch  it.  Jack's  shoulder 
brushed  lightly  against  mine,  and  there 
on  the  white  screen  our  shadows  smiled 
at  each  other.  And  the  sweetness  that 
came  rushing  back  with  the  memory, 
the  touch  of  Jack's  hand  on  mine,  the 
thrill  of  his  remembered  kisses !  I 
scarcely  saw  my  own  figure.  I  knew 
dimly  that  there  was  a  fluffy-haired  girl 
whose  head  came  just  above  his  shoul- 
der. For  me  he  was  the  picture,  his 
eyes,  his  smile — — 
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He  caught  my  hand  in  the  darkness. 
How  wonderful  for  us  to  be  watching 
it  together,  this  dream-laden  record  of 
our  love !  It  was  the  last  scene,  and 
my  shadow  was  in  his  arms.  I  was 
trembling  with  the  thrill  of  its  memory 
when  Jack  bent  closer  to  me. 

"I'd  like  to  play  always  with  you," 
he  whispered.  There  was  a  little  pause. 
"I  didn't  realize  that  I  was  so  tall." 

My  heart  turned  sick.  That  was 
what  he  saw  in  the  picture — "I  didn't 
realize  that  I  was  so  tall."  I  was  nearly 
his  height ;  I  had  worn  little  heelless 
slippers  to  lessen  mine.  If  I  had  stood 
a  bit  straighter  he  would  not  have 
seemed  so  tall. 

That  was  what  he  saw  in  the  picture 
— himself.  Was  that  what  he  saw  in 
our  love,  too — always  himself?  When 
he  told  me 
my  light 
hair  was 
beautiful,  I 
w  onde  red 
if  he  liked 
it  because 
it  made 
him  look 
darker  by 
c  o  ntrast. 
The  idea 
had  sunk 
into  my 
mind,  poi- 
soning all 
other 
thoughts.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  if 
he  was  ardent, 
tender,  because 
he  liked  to  ap- 
pear ardent  and 
tender.  Perhaps 
that  was  the 
way  he  loved  me 
— m e r e  1  y  as  a 
foil  for  himself. 
I  was  slight,  the 
"ultra-feminine" 


type,  one  director  had  said.  I  knew 
that,  playing  together,  I  brought  him 
out — his  masculine  attractivenesses  be- 
came doubly  attractive.  Did  he  feel 
that,  too?  Was  his  love  for  me  merely 
an  unconscious,  instinctive  widening 
out  of  his  love  for  himself? 

It  was  so  unpleasant  a  theory  that  I 
tried  to  put  it  aside,  to  excuse  it.  It  was 
only  natural  that  a  man  in  his  position 
should  become  abnormally  self-pleased. 
I  would  look  at  him  sometimes,  at  his 
perfect  profile,  the  dominant  poise  of 
his  head,  and  think  he  was  too  hand- 
some;  would  wish  for  just  one  little 
homeliness,  one  dear,  human  defect. 

I  overheard  him  arguing  one  day 
with  one  of  our  publicity  men.  He  was 
tremendously  in  earnest.  I  imagined 
some  vital  issue  was  at  stake.    I  found 

Jack  waited,  frankly  bored,  I  saw  that  the 
girls  had  recognized  us. 
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afterward  that,  in  writing  of  a  picture, 
the  press  man  had  said  that  Jack  was 
co-starring  with  Grace  Rues,  another 
girl  in  our  company. 

"Except  when  I  am  playing  with 
Miss  McKnight,"  Jack  had  said  hotly, 
"I  am  not  co-starring  with  anybody. 
Miss  Rues  was  in  my  support.  And,  as 
though  that  mistake  weren't  bad  enough 
in  itself,  you've  put  her  name  first!" 

Finding  Jack  jealous  of  another  man 
would  not  have  affected  me  as  this  did 
— to  find  him  jealous  of  a  woman.  He 
had  never  shown  that  side  to  me.  That 
was  because  he  was  in  love  with  me ; 
my  success  was  his. 

We  both  had  a  two  weeks'  rest  be- 
tween pictures,  and  we  saw  each  other 
daily,  always  away  from  the  studio. 
And  in  the  commonplace,  real  world, 
the  doubts  which  always  vanished  be- 
neath the  blue-green  studio  lights  came 
out  clear,  crowding  around  me.  I  re- 
membered his  kindness  to  the  shabby 
little  mother ;  but  then  we  had  all  been 
about  to  see.  I  remembered  his  ador- 
able way  with  her  sturdy  little  son  and 
curly-headed  daughter;  but  there  was 
an  audience  then.  I  tried  to  fancy  him 
alone  with  a  sick  child  at  night. 

I  had  thought  him  thoughtful,  gen- 
erous. Now  I  did  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  which  of  his  qualities  were 
deeply  his  own,  which  were  merely  a 
veneer  worn  for  the  public.  Was  he  a 
fine,  manly  man,  spoiled  a  bit  on  the 
surface  only  by  too  much  adulation ;  or 
was  he  really  vain,  shallow,  wearing  the 
traits  and  opinions  of  a  bigger  man, 
much  as  he  might  wear  a  becoming  suit 
of  clothes? 

I  did  not  know.  The  make-believe 
world  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  him. 
He  had  grown  used  to  smiling  for  the 
camera,  talking  for  the  interviewers. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
public  he  was  serving  so  well  had  taken 
all  there  was  of  him,  made  his  surface 
qualities  what  they  liked  best  and  left 
him  nothing  beneath  them,  nothing  that 


was  all  his  own ;  that  curiosity  seekers 
had  pried  into  his  individuality,  ques- 
tioning, surmising  until  he  had  left  no 
personality  that  was  really  personal; 
that  he  himself  had  opened  the  door  and 
let  the  make-believers  into  the  very 
sanctuary  of  his  life,  let  them  roam 
about,  making  it  a  public  showroom, 
touching  up  his  virtues,  twisting  about 
his  opinions,  hopelessly  cheapening  the 
"inmost  self,  where  the  unknown  God 
abides." 

There  were  other  times  when  I  knew 
nothing  but  the  glory  of  his  love ;  when 
I  forgot  every  question,  praying  only 
that  he  might  always  love  me.  But 
these  times,  worn  by  doubt,  grew  far- 
ther and  farther  apart.  As  we  drove 
home  in  my  little  car  in  the  wintry  eve- 
nings, I  would  see  other  men  bidding 
good-by  to  their  sweethearts,  and  I 
envied  these  other  girls — their  lovers 
were  often  awkward,  but  they  were 
real.  When  Jack  kissed  my  hair,  I 
would  remember  how  often  he  had  done 
it  for  the  screen,  wonder  if  he  was 
thinking  how  pretty  a  caress  it  was.  In 
his  arms,  I  would  suddenly  find  myself 
listening  for  the  grinding  of  the  camera. 

At  last  I  told  him  that  I  could  not 
marry  him.  He  was  horribly  hurt,  of 
course.  He  could  not  understand ;  he 
thought  I  was  angry  at  some  action. 

"Oh,  it's  not  that,  Jack!"  I  cried. 
"If  you  only  would  do  some  thought- 
less, blundering  thing  !  But  you  don't ; 
you  are  too  perfect  an  actor.  Jack, 
dear,  I've  loved  you  so  much  that  I 
can't  bear  to  hurt  you.  But  I  can't 
marry  you.  You  belong  in  the  studio. 
There  you  are  all  I  dreamed  you  would 
be.  But  we'd  have  to  live  out  in  this 
other  world,  we'd  have  to  grow  old  to- 
gether. Don't  you  see  ?  And  you  don't 
fit  here.  There'd  be  so  many  times 
when  there'd  be  no  audience,  so  many 
real  problems  that  being  a  good  actor 
wouldn't  help  to  meet.  I'm  sick  of 
make-believe — I'm  going  to  speak  the 
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real  outdoors  truth,  no  matter  how  it 
hurts  you.  You  are  a  good  actor,  you 
are  a  perfect  lover;  but,  oh,  my  dear, 
I  am  afraid  you  aren't  a  man !" 

That  was  two  months  ago,  and  I  have 
not  seen  Jack  since.  He  left  me  that 
night,  saying  that  he  would  prove  to 
me  that  he  was  worth  my  loving  him, 
then  he  would  come  back  to  me.  I  saw 
by  the  papers  that  he  had  left  the  pic- 
ture company  and  joined  a  branch  of 
the  light  artillery.  There  were  the  cus- 
tomary press  comments  on  his  bravery 


and  sacrifice,  the  regrets  for  all  the 
moving-picture  world  was  losing.  But 
there  was  no  picture  of  him  in  his  uni- 
form, no  interview  in  which  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  going. 

He  has  enlisted  as  a  private.  War 
is  a  real  thing,  and  the  private  has  no 
audience.  I  am  forgetting  all  the  other 
days,  remembering  only  the  glory  of 
that  first  time  when  he  held  me  in  his 
arms  among  the  pink  paper  apple  blos- 
soms. And  I  am  praying  that  he  will 
come  back  to  me — a  man. 


THE  AMATEUR 

yj'OU  know,  I  got  a  bee  one  day — 

Thought  I  could  write  a  picture  play 
Like  those  you  see  down  at  th'  show 
Where  all  your  friends  an'  fam'ly  go. 
But  durn  it  all !    All  I  could  do 
Was  scratch  my  head  an  'spit  an'  chew, 
An'  twist  an'  squirm  an'  rub  my  chin 
An'  wonder  why  I  couldn't  begin ! 

I  kept  that  up,  oh,  'bout  an  hour ; 
An'  guess  I  was  a-gettin'  sour ! 
My  legs  were  stiff ;  my  eyes  did  ache, 
My  back  felt  like  it  sure  would  break  \ 
My  tongue — I  got  afraid  to  trust, 
An',  wow  !    My  head  was  'bout  to  bust ! 
But  still  no  hint  could  mem'ry  bring 
To  show  me  how  to  start  the  thing ! 

It  sure  looked  bad ;  no  hope  in  sight ; 

My  collar  was  a-gettin'  tight ! 

An'  gloom  so  thick,  despair  so  rife 

You  could  'a'  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

Wow  !   How  I  sweat !   But  'twarn't  no  use, 

I  simply  couldn't  cut  'er  loose! 

An'  so  I  put  away  my  pen 

An'  solemn  swore — Nev-er  Again! 

Homer  F.  Kellems. 


Shifting  Seasons  to  Fit  the  Scenes 


"Chinatown,  my  Chinatowrn,"  feels  quite  different  when  the  lights  are  low  from  the  way  it  does 
when  the  mercury  is  low.  This  Chinese  street  used  in  the  Pathe  production  of  "Innocent"  be- 
came snowed  under  before  the  summer  scenes  called  for  could  be  taken.  So  the  snow  was 
sprayed  with  brown  "juice"  to  disguise  it,  and  work  went  on.  Director  George  Fitzmaurice  in 
the  fur-lined  coat  looks  comfortable,  but  John  Miltern_,  leading  man  looks  frozen  in  his 


Palm  Beach  suit. 


Winter  rages,"  in  the  guise  of  a  row  of  grinning  camoufleurs  who  squeeze 
torn  paper  down  on  the  actors  and  scenery  in  the  L-Ko  picture  below, 
-.^  while  the  director  and   his   assistants  mop  their 

^--^/A     brows  and  grin  because  they  don't  have  to  dress 


La  Tosca 


There  was  the  man  she  loved,,  and  the  man  she  hated — and  Fate. 


She  stopped, 
fascinated.  The 
portrait  resembled 
the  hated  marquise. 

FOR  little 
women,  life 
is    easy.  A 
primrose  road,  set  with 
an    occasional    thorn,  per 
haps,  but  in  the  main  a  safe 
and  a  pleasant  one.  With 
the   superwomen  of  the 
race  it  is  different.  They 
neither  expect  nor  de- 
sire an  easy  time  of  it.  Lr 
They    must    suffer,  jj 
bear  burdens,  make 
difficult    d  e  c  i  - 
sions.  Thus  it 
was  with  La 
Tosca. 

It  was 
a  time-old 
problem 
that  con- 
fronted 
her — the  1 
choice  \ 
between 
a  great  art 
and  a  still 


By 
Sel  ma 
Howe 

her  feet  an  ador- 
ing  Rome  pro- 
claimed   her  the 
greatest    singer  in 
the  city,  and  hence 
in  all  Italy.  The 
rich    old  city 
showered  its 
gold  upon 
her  lovely 
head.  The 


palazzi  of  the  ancient 
families  opened  wide  at 
her  approach,  vying 
with  one  another  in 
bidding  her  to  their 
fetes  to  entertain  dis- 
tinguished guests.  The 
Pope  had  wept  to  hear 
her  sing,  and  had  eag- 
erly sought  to  become 
her  patron.  Rome  lay 
in  the  hollow  of  La 
Tosca's  hand. 

In  the  little  church 
of  Saint  Andrea  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Eternal 
City,  whither  with 
downcast  face  the 
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prima  donna  now  hastened,  was  to  be 
found  that  other  perplexing-  element  in 
her  glorious  life,  her  lover,  Mario 
Cavaradossi.  An  artist  of  no  small 
recognition,  but — alas  for  the  beautiful 
singer ! — a  political  outcast,  while  she 
had  the  entre  to  the  royal  court,  and  en- 
joyed the  adulation  of  the  entire  city. 
For,  besides  being  a  pupil  of  David  and 
inclined  to  Jacobinism,  he  was  but  part 
Italian,  his  mother  having  been  French. 
Hence  he  was  under  the  dark  cloud  of 
suspicion  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  of  aiding  and  abetting  Napo- 
leon, who  at  that  time,  the  year  1800, 
was  endeavoring  to  subdue  Italy. 

For  this  reason,  La  Tosca  reflected, 
as  she  made  her  way  through  ;the  cir- 
cuitous streets  of  the  old  city,  she  must 
either  give  up  her  art  or  Mario.  For 
she  could  never  be  united  with  him  in 
the  rites  of  the  church  without  endan- 
gering, perhaps  forfeiting  forever,  the 
popular  recognition  which  she  had 
attained  after  years  of  struggle,  and 
such  hardships  as  only  she  herself 
knew. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  her  custom  to 
take  Mario  some  light  refreshment 
when  the  fading  light  put  an  end  to  his 
artistic  endeavors  for  the  day,  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Andrea,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  painting  an  altarpiece. 
Floria's  face  brightened  as  she  ap- 
proached the  door  and  raised  the  heavy 
knocker,  then  waited  eagerly  for  the 
sight  of  him  and  his  warm  handclasp. 
But  only  the  dull  echoes  resounding  far 
within  the  quiet  church  answered  her 
summons  mockingly,  and,  frowning, 
she  again  knocked,  this  time  imperi- 
ously. His  unaccustomed  slothfulness 
vexed  her  fair  face,  twisting  it  into  ugly 
lines  of  impatience. 

At  length  there  was  a  hurried  step 
along  the  stone  floor,  the  door  swung 
open,  and  Mario  stood  before  her, 
smiling,  one  arm  outstretched  to  clasp 
her,  while  in  the  left  hand  he  still 
clutched   his  palette  absent-mindedly. 


Ignoring  his  embrace,  Floria  swept  past 
him,  preceding  him  into  the  chapel. 

"What  has  delayed  you  in  answering 
my  summons?"  she  demanded  haugh- 
tily. "Are  you  then  hiding  something 
from  me?  Do  you  dare  to  deceive  me, 
the  great  La  Tosca,  to  whom  all  Rome 
bows  nightly?"  In  her  voice  and  ges- 
ture as  she  said  these  words,  proud 
though  they  were,  Mario  read,  and  read 
aright,  her  consuming  passion  for  him. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  ap- 
pease her  anger.  With  all  the  sus- 
picious jealousy  that  seems  to  be  an 
inseparable  part  of  some  manifestations 
of  love,  she  pursued  her  course  of 
cross-examination  relentlessly,  even 
taking  occasion  to  regret  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  up  to  their  meet- 
ing. Meanwhile,  silently,  and  with  deft 
touches,  Mario  worked  away  feverishly 
at  his  painting,  taking  advantage  of  the 
last  precious  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

La  Tosca  had  not  always  lived  in 
Rome,  the  artistic  and  political  center 
of  all  Italy,  where  she  had  met  her 
lover.  As  a  peasant  girl,  chanting 
hymns  in  a  pastoral  chapel,  she  had 
been  "discovered"  by  a  pious  young 
priest.  He  had  recognized  her  voice  as 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  educate  her  for  the  holy  serv- 
ice of  singing  in  the  choir,  in  order  that 
she  might  bring  God's  work  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  his  flock.  As  she  grew 
older,  her  talents  increased,  so  that  a 
young  musician,  hearing  her,  begged 
her  to  join  his  opera  company.  The 
good  fathers  were  at  first  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  the  innocent  young  girl  en- 
gaging in  so  worldly  a  career.  But  the 
musician  was  so  persistent  that  he 
finally  secured  permission  from  the 
pope  to  have  the  girl  sing  before  him. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  visit 
to  Rome  when  the  Holy  Father  sent  for 
me  to  sing  before  him,"  declared  La 
Tosca,  her  lovely  voice  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  cadences  as  she  recalled  the  be- 
ginning of  her  struggle  for  recognition. 
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Still  Mario  painted  on  deliberately,  lov- 
ingly, while  the  face  of  a  Magdalene 
took  shape  under  his  ready  brush. 

"I  can  recall  as  though  it  were  yes- 
terday my  fright  at  going  into  the  huge, 
dazzling  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  I  can 
see  now  the  kindly  face  of  the  Holy 
Father  as  he  bade  me  sing.  At  first  I 
was  too  frightened  to  sing  at  all ;  but, 
as  I  remembered  the  country  at  evening 


not  intended  people  to  enjoy  it  and  to 
be  lifted  up  by  it. 

"And  so  it  was  that  I  came  here  to 
study  and  met  you,"  the  singer  contin- 
ued, suddenly  remembering  the  incident 
which  had  aroused  her  jealousy,  and 
started  her  on  the  train  of  thought. 
"You  painted  my  portrait,  the  portrait 
of  La  Tosca,  never  once  dreaming  of 
the  fame  that  would  be  mine  some  day. 


Every  afternoon  it  was  her  custom  to  bring  him  refreshment — and  gradually  their 

friendship  blossomed  into  romance. 


song,  and  the  peace  of  the  little  chapel 
near  my  home,  my  voice  grew  quite 
clear,  and  I  ceased  to  be  afraid.  When 
I  stopped  there  were  tears  in  the  pope's 
eyes.  He  spoke  to  me,  bidding  me  join 
the  company,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  deprive  the  world  of  a  voice  so 
beautiful.  He  said  that  God  would  not 
have  made  it  so  wonderful  if  he  had 


You  made  love  to  me,  and  I  was  a  fool- 
ish enough  girl  to  listen  to  you."  And, 
as  Floria,  in  her  rage,  heaped  scorn  on 
Mario's  head,  she  approached  the  por- 
trait, suddenly  seeing  it  in  a  new  light. 

"Ah!  It  is  the  Marquise  Attavanti 
whom  you  love.  I  see  her  features  in 
this  picture.  I  was  a  foolish  girl  ever 
to  have  let  myself  fall  in  love  with 
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you."  Flinging  herself  on  her  lover's 
neck,  she  clung  there,  still  sobbing  and 
uttering  accusations. 

After  much  pleading  and  explaining, 
Mario  managed  to  quiet  her  suspicions, 
and  to  persuade  Floria  to  leave  the 
chapel  with  him.  Together  they  de- 
scended the  many  steps,  Floria  pausing 
a  moment  before  the  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Then  they  passed  out 
through  the  dim,  wide  corridors,  Cava- 
radossi  glancing  back  furtively  and  ap- 
prehensively over  his  shoulder 
several  times.  Once 
side  the  sacred  p 
cincts,  he  accompa 
nied  her  to  her 
home,  where  she 
was  to  make  ready 
for  the  grand  fete 
to  be  given  that 


evening  at  the 
Farnese  Palace  to 
celebrate  the  vic- 
tory   of  General 
Melas  over  Bona- 
parte's troops  at  Ma 
rengo. 

Scarcely  had  they  left 
the  transept,  however,  wh 
a  figure  clad  in  the  clothes  of 
the  Marquise  Attavanti  ap- 
peared in  the  chapel,  and, 
mingling  with  the  few  wor- 
shipers, passed  out  of  the 
church  unnoticed.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
the  marquise  who  had  aroused  Fiona's 
jealousy,  but  one  Cesare  Angelotti,  the 
brother  of  the  marquise,  and  a  political 
refugee,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor 
to  Italy.  He  had  been  associated  with 
the  defenders  of  the  "Parthenopean  Re- 
public," as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was 
called  by  the  French.  For  some  time 
he  had  been  concealed  in  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Angelo,  but  had  finally  managed 
to  escape  to  the  church,  aided  by  his 
sister,  who  placed  some  of  her  own 
clothes  in  the  chapel  for  her  brother 
to  use  as  a  disguise  in  escaping. 


1 '  /  found  this 
fan,  bearing  the 
crest  of  the 
marquise,"  said 
Baron  Scarpia. 


During  the  afternoon  he  had  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  chapel,  where 
Mario  labored  on  his  painting  of  the 
Magdalene,  and  had  persuaded  him  to 
lend  his  assistance  in  getting  away  from 
the  chapel  unnoticed.  A  fervid  and 
anxious  discussion  of  the  whole  politi- 
cal situation  had  followed,  when  the 
two  were  suddenly  surprised  by  Floria's 
summons.  It  was  in  delaying  to  hide 
Angelotti  that  Mario  had  incurred  the 
aneer  of  La  Tosca. 

But  more  immediate  than  the 
political   fate  of  Naples 
was  the  problem  of  get- 
ing   away  from 
Rome,  and  the  con- 
stant fear  of  ap- 
prehension dogged 
the  young  noble- 
man's steps  as  he 
tried    to  imitate 
the  mincing  gait 
of  a  woman  along 
the  route  fraught 
with  dangers  which 
stretched  between  the 
chapel    and  Mario's 
a.   For  a  political  con- 
ference had  been  hastily  ar- 
ranged by  the  two  men  and 
set   for   that   evening,  when 
Cesare  felt  confident  that,  if 
all  went  well,  he  should  be 
able  to  clear  his  tracks  and 
elude  the  government  spies. 

But  there  was  one  man  who  was  too 
sharp  for  him,  who  had  long  watched 
the  castle  where  the  marquise  had  been 
sheltering  her  brother,  and  who  pur- 
sued political  suspects  with  an  almost 
personal  relentlessness.  Scarpia,  chief 
of  police,  was  a  man  of  little  principle, 
save  the  ever-ready  one  of  profiting  by 
the  ill  fortune  of  others,  and  a  relent- 
less follower  of  whatever  prey  he 
started  to  pursue.  Accordingly,  when 
the  escape  of  Cesare  was  discovered, 
he  instituted  a  thorough  search  for  him, 
not   neglecting  the   Attavanti  chapel, 
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which,  a  shrewd  guess  told  him, 
might  be  the  asylum  of  safety 
that  the  young  man  would  natu- 
rally select.  Arriving  at  the 
chapel,  Baron  Scarpia  was  dis- 
mayed not  to  rind  his  victim, 
but  further  search  revealed  a  fan 
of  the  marquise,  a  part  of  the 
disguise  which  the  desperate 
young  man  in  his  hurry  had  for- 
gotten to  take  with  him.  A  cruel 
leer  overspread  his  features,  as 
the  speculation  that  perhaps 
Mario,  also  one  of  his  suspects, 
was  an  accomplice,  came  into  his 
mind. 

He  determined,  with  custom- 
ary precision,  on  the  use  of  the 
young  artist  as  a  clew  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  refugee  from 
Roman  law,  and,  being  well 
aware  of  the  love  existing  be- 
tween Mario  and  La  Tosca,  un- 
scrupulously resolved  to  make 
use  of  the  fact  to  serve  his  own 
ends. 

Calling  his  carriage,  he  dashed 
off  to  the  Farnese  Palace,  where 
it  was  generally  known  the  great 
prima  donna  was  to  sing  that 
evening,  picturing  to  himself  as 
his  carriage  rolled  through  the 
street  of  the  city,  the  despair  of 
the  unhappy  woman.  A  sly 
smile  crept  across  his  face,  as 
the  first  faint,  half-formed  pur- 
pose of  some  day  subduing  her 
pride  flitted  through  his  mind. 

In  an  anteroom  of  the  palace 
he  sought  out  La  Tosca,  and, 
taking  her  to  one  side,  withdrew 
from  the  folds  of  his  cloak  the 
fan  bearing  the  Attavanti  crest, 
watching  her  face  as  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  found  it 
not   an   hour   previous   in  the 

Floria  paused  a  moment  before  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
as  they  left  the  church. 
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chapel  where  Mario  had  been  work- 
ing. For  a  long  moment  fierce  jealousy 
and  old  suspicion  battled  with  incre- 
dulity in  the  plastic  face  of  the  singer. 

"Impossible !"  she  half  breathed,  half 
hissed  into  the  cruel  face  that  con- 
fronted her  like  some  plague  raised 
from  hell  itself  to  torment  her.  In 
that  instant  she  hated  the  man  before 
her  with  all  her  wounded  pride  and  pas- 
sion. In  the  next,  the  doubts,  which 
Mario  had  calmed  but  a  few  hours  pre- 
vious, leaped  into  fire  from  their  smol- 
dering embers,  In  one  awful  moment 
she  recalled  how  the  features  of  the 
Magdalene  had  borne  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  marquise. 

Baron  Scarpia  fixed  a  pair  of  black, 
lynxlike  eyes  on  the  fair  face  which 
Rome  worshiped.  The  red  lips  worked 
uncomfortably. 

"I  will  go  now  to  Mario,"  she 
breathed.  "I  cannot  remain  any  longer 
in  suspense." 

"But  the  guests  await  your  arrival," 
rejoined  Scarpia.  "La  Tosca  surely 
will  not  disappoint  them,"  he  added, 
with  the  cunning  which  understood  how 
to  fan  jealousy  into  a  still  greater 
frenzy  by  delay.  At  length  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  singer  to  remain  until 
the  festa  was  over. 

More  beautiful  than  ever  before,  re- 
splendent in  her  jewels,  she  entered  the 
ballroom  amid  a  storm  of  applause. 
Voices  were  hushed,  eyes  all  centered 
on  her,  as  she  prepared  to  sing.  Sud- 
denly a  messenger  appeared  at  the 
doorway,  faint  with  haste. 

"The  French  have  turned  defeat  into 
victory  !"  he  cried.  "Our  army  is  lost !" 
At  once  a  hubbub  filled  the  air.  All 
thought  of  enjoyment  and  revelry  was 
suspended.  No  one  wanted  to  hear 
anything  except  details  of  the  defeat. 
For  once  the  beautiful  singer  was  glad 
to  leave  unnoticed.  Calling  for  her 
carriage,  she  slipped  out  into  the  fra- 
grant Italian  night,  and  a  minute  after- 
ward was  being  borne  on  her  way  to 


Mario's  villa.  And  close  behind  her 
carriage  was  another,  the  black  coach 
of  Scarpia,  in  which,  accompanied  by  a 
few  armed  guards,  sat  the  chief  of  po- 
lice himself,  a  smile  of  anticipation 
lighting  his  crafty  features. 

"You  may  go,"  was  the  brief  com- 
mand with  which  La  Tosca  dismissed 
her  equipage  on  arriving  at  the  white 
villa,  gleaming  among  the  fruit  trees. 
Then,  quite  unnoticed,  she  slipped  into 
the  hall  she  knew  so  well,  without  sum- 
moning the  servants,  and  hurried  to  the 
studio,  where  she  knew  Mario  was  ac- 
customed to  spend  many  free  hours  in 
study. 

She  was  not  disappointed.  Mad 
with  jealousy,  she  burst  into  the  room, 
to  behold  Mario  engaged  in  an  earnest 
conversation,  not  with  the  marquise, 
but  with  her  brother.  Reassured  as  to 
Mario's  loyalty  to  herself,  she  would 
fain  have  turned  and  fled.  But  Mario 
had  already  seen  her. 

"Floria  !  What  are  you  doing  here?" 
he  demanded  a  trifle  sternly,  coming 
toward  her.  "I  thought  you  were  at 
the  fete." 

"The  fete  has  been  postponed.  The 
Italian  army  is  defeated.  And  as  for 
why  I  am  here" — something  akin  to  a 
sneer  flitted  across  the  lovely  face  for 
an  instant  and  was  gone — "I  wish  to 
know  how  a  fan  marked  with  the  crest 
of  the  Marquise  Attavanti  came  to  be 
found  in  the  chapel  less  than  an  hour 
after  you  had  left  the  place.    Speak  !" 

Meantime,  Cesare,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation,  turned 
ashen.  He  realized  in  a  flash  that  he 
had  made  a  grave  error,  one  indeed 
that  might  prove  fatal.  Together,  bit 
by  bit,  in  scarcely  intelligible  fragments, 
the  two  men  related  the  situation, 
Mario's  help  to  the  unfortunate  young 
nobleman,  and  the  disguise  used  by  him 
to  get  away. 

"I  have  sinned  greatly  against  you 
both,"  cried  Floria.  "God  knows  I 
meant  no  wrong,"  and  with  a  despair- 
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ing  gesture  the  unhappy  woman  flung 
herself  at  her  lover's  feet,  craving  for- 
giveness. In  reply  to  Mario's  question- 
ing, she  related  how  the  fan  had  been 
brought  to  her  notice,  and  of  Scarpia's 
part  in  the  affair. 

"If  he  has  followed  you  here  I  am 
lost,"  Cesare  said  simply.  His  was  the 
serenity  of  the  man  who  faces  death 
unafraid  for  his  principles. 

"Quick !  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
The  hiding  place  in  the  wall."  The 
artist  uttered  the  words  rapidly,  push- 
ing his  friend  toward  the  door  as  he 
spoke.  "You  shall  remain  there  until 
you  hear  that  all  is  safe.  My  servants 
will  bring  you  food  and  wine." 

Scarcely  had  the  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice been  concealed  in  the  thick  wall 
which  surrounded  the  villa  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  heavy  door,  and 
Scarpia  and  his  men  sent  in  their  re- 
spects, and  a  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
search  the  place.  Seeing  no  way  out  of 
it,  Mario  ordered  him  to  be  ushered  in, 
realizing  only  too  well  that  resistance 
by  physical  force  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

''You  may  be  able  to  tell  me  of  the 
whereabouts  of  a  fugitive  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Roman  courts,"  said  the 
baron,  with  a  low  bow,  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  of  the  villa.  Both  La  Tosca  and 
her  lover  emphatically  denied  any  such 
knowledge. 

"Then,"  declared  the  officer  of  the 
law,  "it  is  my  duty  to  take  the  matter 
into  my  own  hands."  With  that  he  or- 
dered two  of  his  men  to  seize  Mario 
and  bind  him.  Knowing  well  that 
Mario  would  sooner  suffer  death  than 
reveal  his  friend's  hiding  place,  he  had 
determined  upon  the  method  of  tortur- 
ing the  artist  in  order  that  Floria  might 
be  induced  to  tell  the  secret  in  order  to 
save  her  lover  pain.  At  first  she  held 
out  valiantly.  Then,  as  the  torture  be- 
came more  brutal,  and  with  a  groan  her 
Mario  fell  fainting  to  the  floor,  she 
4 


weakened  and  screamed :  "I  can  no 
longer  bear  it.  You  will  find  Cesare 
in  a  secret  room  in  the  wall." 

When  Scarpia's  men  reached  the 
wall,  they  found  not  Cesare,  but  the 
dead  body  of  one  who  had  not  been 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  his  political  con- 
victions. At  the  approach  of  the  guard, 
he  had  foreseen  his  doom  and  had  taken 
poison.  The  baron's  fury  knew  no 
bounds.  He  ordered  Mario  to  be  seized 
and  put  in  prison,  intending  to  kill  him. 
Then,  suddenly  bethinking  himself  that 
La  Tosca  would  try  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  the  queen,  and  knowing  that 
her  powers  of  persuasion  were  great, 
he  sent  for  her. 

Scarcely  had  she  come  into  his  pres- 
ence than  she  sensed  a  plot.  Within  the 
past  few  hours  this  man.  who  had 
meant  nothing  previously  in  her  life, 
had  come  to  be  her  bitterest  foe,  her 
most  deadly  enemy,  the  subtle  vis-a-vis 
with  whom  she  was  to  match  wits  for 
life — and  death. 

"What  will  you  have  ?"  she  demanded 
haughtily. 

"A  little  of  that  affection  which  you 
lavish  on  this  good-for-nothing  young 
Mario,"  said  the  official,  narrowing  his 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  the  lovely  face, 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
chiseled  marble. 

"Never  may  you  hope  for  that,"  re- 
plied La  Tosca  coldly,  her  lip  curving 
upward  in  scorn. 

"Enough !  Take  her  to  the  Saint 
Angelo.  It  may  be  that  a  stone  cell 
with  scant  food  will  help  to  turn  my 
lady's  thoughts  more  kindly  toward  one 
who  admires  her  beauty  and  her  pas- 
sion." 

It  was  the  following  day.  toward  eve- 
ning, that  Floria  was  roused  from  her 
sleepless  couch  by  a  messenger  from 
Scarpia,  demanding  to  see  her.  An 
armed  guard  had  come  to  conduct  her 
safely  from  the  prison  to  the  house 
where  he  plotted  and  planned  the  ruin 
of  his  political  enemies.     And  Floria 
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was  not  averse  to  going,  for  the  drab 
day  within  four  stone  walls  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  her  sensitive  nerves.  Be- 
sides, she  felt  that  once  she  again  found 
herself  within  the  august  presence  of 
the  wily  official,  she  might  use  her 
beauty  and  wit  to  further  her  own  ends 
and  those  of  Mario. 

Accordingly  she  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  and  most  alluring  gown,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  presented  herself 
before  Scarpia.  The  invitation 
had  been  for  dinner,  and 
no  sooner  had  the  sei 
vitor  provided  thei 
needs  when  Scarpia 
bade  him  be  gone, 
and  bolted  the 
only  means  of 
exit.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  La  Tosca, 
who  sat  like  a 
statue  at  the  feast, 
he  declared  that 
never  had  he  loved 
as  he  loved  her  now 

''Unless  this  meets 
with  your  approval,"  he 
added  quickly,  noting  the  omi- 
nous arching  of  the  black 
brows  before  him,  "your 
Mario  shall  die  without  even 
coming  to  trial — the  death  of 
a  dog." 

La  Tosca  pleaded,  wept,  threatened. 
All  to  no  avail.  Scarpia  watched  his 
cards  and  finally  laid  down  the  trump. 
"In  fact,  I  have  given  orders  that  he 
is  to  be  shot  at  sundown  to-night." 

It  was  this  desperate  measure  which 
finally  made  the  woman  weaken.  Fa- 
tigue and  worry  had  weakened  her 
powers  of  resistance,  battered  down  her 
will.  Still  there  was  one  string  to  her 
promise.  On  one  condition  only  would 
she  consent — that  being  that  she  and 
Mario  be  permitted  to  leave  the  city 
that  night. 

Together  they  planned  the  details. 
Mario,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  shot  with 


She  pleaded 
desperately 
for  the  man 
she  loved. 


muskets.  These  muskets  Scarpia  would 
order  to  be  filled  with  blank  cartridges. 
On  being  fired  upon,  Mario  was  to 
drop  and  remain  until  Floria  came  for 
him  later.  An  orderly  was  called  and 
the  message  dispatched.  And  finally,  at 
La  Tosca's  insistent  proposal,  Scarpia 
went  over  to  his  writing  table,  and,  tak- 
ing his  pen  and  official  paper,  wrote  out 
two  safe-conducts  out  of  the  city  for 
herself  and  Mario. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman's  quick 
mind  was  busy  with  plans 
for  finally  staving  off 
her  part  of  the  bar- 
gain and  escaping 
the  ordeal  that 
awaited  her.  But 
her  moment 


was 

at  hand. 
"And  now,  my 

girl  "  Scarpia 

came  toward  her. 
The  lovely  face 
grew  pale,  the  eyes 
stared  past  his  own  as 
if  at  some  dread  thing 
behind  him.  It  was  only 
a  ruse.  But  the  official  was 
taken  off  his  guard.  For  one 
instant  only  he  turned.  In 
that  moment  La  Tosca  seized 
the  knife  which  lay  near  her 
right  hand  on  the  table.  Her 
fingers  clutched  the  handle,  the  weapon, 
flashing  blade  uppermost,  in  her  deft 
How  she  hated  him !  How  she 
it  all  with  one  quick 
movement,  to  make  him  die  the  death 
with  which  he  had  threatened  her 
Mario !  One  thrust  into  the  thick  back 
which  presented  itself  to  her,  and  her 
woes  would  be  at  an  end. 

With  a  firm,  steady  hand  she  raised 
the  knife  and  found  her  mark.  With 
a  guttural  exclamation,  the  figure  of 
the  man  swayed,  reeled,  and  fell  limp 
at  her  feet — dead !  With  some  vague 
idea  of  performing  a  last  rite,  La  Tosca 
seized  the  hands,  still  limp  and  warm, 


fingers 
longed  to  end 
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and  crossed  them  on  the  breast  from 
which  the  breath  of  life  had  departed 
forever.  Next  her  eye  fell  on  the  glass 
candelabra,  with  their  multiplicity  of 
shining  candlelights,  which  but  lately 
graced  the  feast.  These  she  placed  at 
regular  intervals  about  the  dead  man. 
For  a  brief  moment  she  knelt  in  prayer 
beside  the  man  who  had  been  her  bitter 
enemy  and  the  destroyer  of  her  happi- 
ness, praying  that  God  would  forgive 
her  for  her  great  iniquity. 

Then,  suddenly  realizing  with  horror 
the  enormity  of  her  crime,  and  the  per- 
sonal danger  to  herself  and  therefore 
to  Mario,  if  she  remained,  she  snatched 
up  the  passport  and  hurried  away  to 
the  prison.  All  seemed  black  before 
her  until  suddenly  Mario's  face,  peer- 
ing between  the  bars  that  separated 
them,  brought  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness. 

There  in  the  dim  half  light,  clinging 
to  his  neck,  she  briefly  told  what  she 
had  done,  how  she  had  stained  her 
hands  with  murder  to  free  herself  and 
him,  too.  Mario,  on  his  part,  forgave 
her  the  confession  that  disclosed  Ce- 
sare  in  the  garden  wall  and  hastened  the 
untimely  death  of  his  friend.  In  the 
few  minutes  that  remained,  the  lovers 
clung  like  tired,  frightened  children, 
each  declaring  undying  love  for  the 
other.  Finally  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion came. 

"Do  not  forget.  Drop  when  the  first 
shot  is  fired — face  down.  I  shall  come 
for  you,"  whispered  La  Tosca.  And 
then  the  men  came  to  take  him  away. 
She  heard  the  steps  passing  out  into 
the  courtyard,  the  hesitation  of  a  mo- 
ment or  two  before  the  shooting  seemed 
like  years,  and  finally  there  was  the 
boom  of  the  muskets. 

With  a  wild  feeling  of  joy,  La  Tosca 
rushed  into  the  courtyard  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  deserted.  A  minute,  at  the 
most,  and  all  her  troubles  would  be 
over.  Her  heart  fairly  sang  as  she  sped 
along.  She  reached  Mario's  side,  placed 


her  hand  on  his  head,  called  him  bv 
name.    Still  the  figure  remained  inert. 

"Mario !  It  is  I,  your  Floria,"  she 
breathed  into  his  ear,  her  voice  grow- 
ing suddenly  anxious.  Still  no  move- 
ment. With  an  effort  she  rolled  the 
body  over  and  looked  into  his  face. 
Dead !  Scarpia  once  more  had  deceived 
her.  He  had  never  even  intended  to 
change  the  orders  to  his  soldiers. 

She  rose  just  as  the  soldiers  returned 
to  the  courtyard  to  bear  the  body  away. 
Seeing  that  something  was  wrong,  the 
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captain  of  the  firing  line  gave  orders 
for  her  arrest,  and  the  soldiers  ad- 
vanced, but  La  Tosca  eluded  them. 

"Tell  your  captain  that,  as  I  am  with- 
out a  lover,  so  is  he  without  a  master. 
Scarpia  is  no  longer  alive  to  be  a  plague 
and  a  menace  to  people  on  earth.  He 
is  dead,  for  I  have  killed  him  myself !" 

With  a  cry  that  might  have  come  out 
of  inferno  itself,  so  hideous,  so  mad 
was  it,  the  woman  sprang  away  and 
disappeared  into  the  Castle  Angelo.  A 
moment  later,  to  the  fascinated  gaze  of 
the  soldiers,  who  stood  with  uplifted 
faces,  she  appeared  on  the  parapet. 
Against  the  sky  her  figure  was  sil- 
houetted as  she  hurried  along.  Below, 
the  spectators  watched  in  amazement, 
wondering  what  the  end  would  be. 

Finally  La  Tosca  paused,  braced  her- 
self, and  jumped.  Down,  down,  down 
she  fell,  until  all  that  was  left  of  the 
greatest  singer  in  Italy  fell  beside  the 
body  of  the  man  she  had  loved. 


The  casualties  included:  one  bath  tub,  two  mir- 
rors, and  one  shower-bath  attachment.  Walsh 
thereupon  decided  to  make  a  peace  offer- 
ing of  a  box  of  candy  through  the  win- 
dow, before  letting  him  charge  out. 


Black  Prince  even 
learned    how  to 
operate  the 
phonograph 
so  that 
he  could 
entertain 
himself. 


MADAME 
TROVA  rose 
from  the  chair 
in  which  she  had  been 
reclining.  She  stood, 
her  whole  body  rigid, 
her  eyes  flashing  anger. 
Then,  raising  her  slen- 
der right  hand,  she  be- 
gan    pounding  the 


- 


I 
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adjoining  table,  as  her  breath  came  and 
went  in  short  gasps.  Suddenly  she  re- 
laxed. 

"That  is  the  way  anger  is  usually  de- 
picted," she  said  quietly.  "Now,  com- 
pare that  method  with  this." 

She  drew  back  slightly.    Her  bosom 
began  to  heave 
quietly.    Her  nos- 
trils dilated  slowly. 
Her  lip  curled  up 
in  utter  scorn,  and 
in   the  narrowing 
green  eyes  behind 
her  long  black 
lashes    lurked  a 
hate  that  was  ter- 
rible to  feel.  In- 
voluntarily   I  re- 
coiled.      But  in 
another  moment 
the  look  had  van- 
ished, and  once 
more  I  was  re- 
lieved  to  find 
myself  facing' 
the    real  Pe- 
trova. 

"I  know," 
she  said,  reclin- 
ing again,  "that 
to  many  spec- 
tators I  seem  to 
lack  warmth  on 
the  screen  be- 
cause I  play 
emotional 
parts  with  a 
cold  restraint. 
But  to  me  re- 
strained acting 
is  the  more 
subtle  art,  and 

therefore  finer  art.  Any  one  can  simu- 
late a  passion  by  flying  into  a  rage  of 
wild  gesticulation.  It  takes  more  skill 
to  show  it  by  a  fleeting  expression. 

''The  possibilities  of  pictures  resem- 
ble a  gold  mine,  the  surface  of  which 
has  scarcely  been  scratched.   They  have 


already  yielded  richly ;  but  there  is 
still  much  to  be  given  to  the  world 
by  means  of  them,  and  I  want  to  be  a 
factor,  however  small,  in  helping  bring 
about  this  development.  I  want  to  do 
the  finest  things  in  the  finest  way.  It 
would  not  be  right  for  me  to  do  things 

in  the  less  fine,  more 
obvious  w  a  y .  By 
clenching  my  fists 
and  tearing  some 
other  woman's  hair  I 
would  not  be  acting 
the  subtle  type  of 
woman.  I  would 
merely  become  for 
the  moment  a  peas- 
ant type." 

We  were  seated  in 
Madame  Petrova's 
apartment.  Though 
her  name  is  Russian, 
the  only  thing  I 
noticed  which 
seemed  distinctly 
Russian  was  her 
gown — a  coffee- 
colored  dress, 
trimmed  with 
band  after  band 
of   i  n  c  h -  w  i  d  e , 
beaverlike  fur. 
The  skirt  hung 
full  from  a  tight 
bodice,  and  huge 
pointed  cuffs, 
also  trimmed 
with 
count  - 
1  e  s  s 
bands 
of  fur, 
made 
flexible 


Sometimes  a  posture  held  for  a 
moment  only,  accompanied  by  a 
fleeting  expression,  will  register 

a  certain  emotion  in  Petrova's  ode  of  ''reserved  acting. 


warm  silken  retreats  for  her 
hands. 

Many  of  her  gowns  Madame  Petrova 
designs  herself.  Besides  that,  she  writes 
vers  libre.  But  let  madame  tell  it  her- 
self. In  fact,  in  that  delightful  half 
hour  there  was  no  lack  of  things  to 


talk  of; 
but  a  con- 
t  i  n  u  a  1 
flow  of 
thought, 
enhanced 
by  the 
s  1  i  ghtly 
f  o  reign 
accent  ac- 
quired by 
her  resi 
dence  in  the 
leading  cities 
of  Europe.  In- 
cidentally Ma- 
dame Petrova, 
who  was  born 


She  betrays 
an  emotion 
merely  by 
J    the  lift  of 
her  chin, 
and  the 
slow  narrowing 
of  her  expres- 
sive eyes. 


in  Warsaw,  Poland,  speaks 
five  languages  well.  In  the 
early  days  of  her  career,  as 
a  girl  of  scarcely  more  than 

t  w  enty , 
she  held 
the  im- 
p  o  rtant 
position 
o  f  dramatic 
critic    for  a 
leading  Lon- 
d  o  n  news- 
paper. For  a 
time  after 
that  she 
studied  piano 
and  vocal 
music,  and  it 
was  only  by 
chance  that 
she  turned 
her  atten- 
from  that 
to  the  stage. 

And  yet 
she  d  i  s  - 
claims  suc- 
cess. Petro- 
va's  mod- 
esty—  that 
and  her  red 
h  a  i  r — are 
her  great 
charms.  But 
she  has 
others.  Her 
large  green 
eyes,  for  in- 
stance, 
which  she 
narrowed 
critically  as 
she  stuffed 
a  silk  pillow 
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behind  her  shoulder  and  proceeded  to 
give  me  a  recipe  for  success. 

"Do  you  remember  what  the  Red 
Queen  said?"  asked  Petrova.  "She  and 
Alice  had  been  running  so  fast  that 
Alice's  hair  was  flying  out  from  her 
head,  and  every  time  that  she  wanted 
to  stop  for  breath  the  Red  Queen  would 
cry:  'Faster,  faster!'  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  stopped,  and  Alice  said,  in 
surprise :  'Why,  we  haven't  moved  at 
all ;  we  are  just  where  we  were  before !' 

"  'Of  course,  my  dear,'  replied  the 
Red  Queen,  'if  you  expect  to  get  any- 
where you  must  run  twice  as  fast  as 
that.' 

"That  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
success,"  continued  Madame  Petrova. 
"You  must  work  as  hard  as  you  can 
just  to  keep  in  the  swim.  And  if  you 
want  to  achieve  great  things,  you  must 
work  twice  as  hard  as  that. 

"And  another  factor  in  success  is 
personality,  and  that  is  an  undefinable 
thing.  You  meet  illiterate  persons  who 
have  it,  and  highly  educated  and  cul- 
tured men  and  women,  often,  who 
haven't  it.  Call  it  magnetism,  attrac- 
tion, what  you  will.  It  is  the  inner 
'you'  by  which  you  are  able  to 
reach  out  and  persuade  friends 
and  strangers  both  that  you 
have  something  to  offer  them. 
It  may  be  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious. 

"Then    one    must  have 
business  ability." 

"And  if  one  hasn't  it, 
the  artist  has  a  busi- 


ness manager  to  manage  for  her,"  I 
interrupted  eagerly. 

"Business  managers  usually  manage 
for  themselves,"  rejoined  Petrova  cryp- 
tically. Incidentally,  when  she  decided 
to  go  into  pictures  on  a  large  scale,  this 
clever  woman,  who  supplies  her  own 
business  ability,  started  out  to  organize 
a  company,  and  within  two  weeks  was 
at  the  head  of  a  million-dollar  corpora- 
tion. 

"Above  all,"  she  continued,  "one 
must  have  the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice. 
One  must  be  a  pygmy  beside  one's  art. 
One  must  regard  oneself  merely  as  the 
instrument  for  artistic  expression.  For, 
however  great  an  artist  one  is,  one  can 
still  find  a  greater  artist  in  the  field. 
And  then  one  must  have  patience" — 
ticking  the  qualities  off  on  those  long, 
slender  fingers  of  hers— "patience  to 
keep  unflaggingly  at  the  task  until  it  is 
completed. 

"Finally  one  must  be  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism, yet  not  so  sensitive  as  to  become 
a  slave  to  it.  That  is,  the  artist  must 
not  take  the  criticism  of  others,  even  of 
the  critics,  without  first  feeling  that  it 


Sultana,  the  pet 
angora,  who  has 
"co-starred" 
with 
Petrova. 
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is  merited  and  just.  For,  after  all,  the 
intelligent  artist  is  his  own  best  critic. 

"Take  my  last  picture.  I  could  show 
you  several  places  where  I  am  wrong. 
Don't  ask  it,"  she  forestalled  my  wide- 
eyed  questioning.  "It  would  not  be  good 
business  policy.  But  here  is  the  curious 
thing."  She  emphasized  her  point  with 
a  slender  finger.  "Others  have  criti- 
cized the  play  and  my  work  in  it,  but  no 
one,  I  think,  has  yet  touched  on  the 
vital  mistakes.  Criticism,  as  such,  mind 
you,  means  that  to  me,"  and,  instead  of 
snapping  her  fingers,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  with  infinitely  more  expres- 


siveness. When  Petrova  talks  she  uses 
not  only  her  mouth,  but  her  eyes,  brows, 
nose,  hands,  fingers,  shoulders,  even  an 
occasional  twitch  of  her  slippered  foot. 
Each  gesture  is  the  most  telling  one  that 
could  be  used  to  express  the  thought 
that  she  supplements  with  it. 

There  was  a  languid  movement  of 
her  graceful  arm  as  a  soft  gray  Persian 
kitty  leaped  upon  the  sofa  and  minced 
over  to  Petrova's  hand. 

"This  is  Sultana,'"  said  madame. 
"She  had  a  birthday  yesterday.  As  a 
special  treat  I  let  her  look  at  the  canary 
bird  for  a  whole  hour." 


LINES  TO  ANY  STRUGGLING  ACTRESS 

IF  you  can  meet  the  menfolk  and  cut  the  baby  stares 

And  be  a  human  being,  without  those  stagy  airs ; 
If  you  can  face  the  cam'ra  without  your  seals  and  foxes 
And  feel  content  your  face  is  yours  and  not  your  make-up  box's ; 
If  you  can  see  your  bad  spots  when  critics  criticize, 
And  not  declaim  their  wisdom  in  hateful,  scornful  cries ; 
If  you  can  leave  your  dresser  while  others  still  are  crimping. 
And  then  refrain  from  rushing  back  to  do  some  extra  primping; 
If  you  can  pass  a  mirror  and  not  reach  for  your  hair; 
If  you  can  think  of  subjects  beside  the  things  you  wear  ; 
If  you  can  take  your  scolding  when  your  role  you  have  forgotten, 
And  not  go  round  and  pout  and  growl  and  say  the  firm  is  rotten ; 
If  you  can  smile  politely  and  quell  your  temp'rament 
Because  your  lead  is  Irish  and  lacks  your  French  accent ; 
If  you  weep  not  when  papers  fail  to  print  your  name  in  oodles, 
And  say  the  press  should  be  suppressed  and  don't  know  art  from  poodles: 
If  you  do  not  grow  jealous  when  the  other  players  rise. 
And  don't  run  down  their  talent  and  say  they've  homely  eyes ; 
If  you  don't  live  on  champagne  or  blow  the  world  ablast; 
If  you  don't  swear  or  paint  or  smoke  or  boast  about  your  past; 
If  you  are  all  of  these  things,  regardless  of  your  fame, 
And  know  a  man  unwealthy  who  has  no  social  aim, 
You'd  better  drop  the  movies — become  a  benefactress — 
You'd  make  a  dandy  wife,  you  would,  but  not  much  of  an  actress. 

Gerald  C.  Duffy. 


NO  one  has  ever  seen  Mae  Marsh 
with  beaded  lashes.  Her  lips 
never  look  as  if  she  had  had 
blackberries  for  luncheon.  In  fact,  it 
always  appears  as  if  Mae  Marsh  used 
no  make-up  at  all.  Yet  if  she  left  it  off 
altogether,  I  knew,  the  searching  studio 
lights  would  play  strange  tricks  with 
her  face.  So  I  determined  to  investi- 
gate. Besides,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Goldwyn  star  for  her  own  sake. 

Her  exquisite  acting  in  "The  Cinder- 
ella Man"  gave  us  a  new  Mae  Marsh — 


a  girl  who  sug- 
gests a  trio  of 
famous  figures, 
yet  is  herself 
more  than 
she  is  any 
of  them. 
Ellen 
Terry 
in  h  e  r 
youth, 
Mrs. 
F  i  s  k  e  , 
and  Billie 
Burke — people  say 
M  a  e  Marsh  is 
reminiscent  o  f 
them  all.  "The 
girl  with  a  thou- 
sand faces,"  some 
one  has  called  her. 
So  I  determined  to  see  her  before  the 
thousand  faces  multiplied,  or  her  like- 
ness to  more  portraits  in  the  gallery  of 
the  famous  became  so  marked  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  Mae  Marsh. 

"So  you  want  to  know  about  make- 
up?" she  said,  with  an  adorable  smile. 

"Does  the  amount  of  make-up  and 
the  way  you  use  it  vary  according  to 
the  part  you  are  playing?"  I  began,  once 
we  were  seated  in  the  star's  dressing 
room.  She  laid  her  book  aside  upon  a 
near-by  table,  and  as  she  smoothed  her 


Plasticity  of  feature  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  Mae  Marsh's 
screen  work. 
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No  one  has  ever  seen  her 
with    beaded    lashes  or 
darkened  eyes. 

studio  smock  the  lustrous  gold  of  a 
high-noon  sun  was  caught  and  held 
by  the  bronze  wisps. 

'It  varies  a  little,"  she  said.  "But  I 
don't  believe  in  heavy  make-up.  The 
actor  should  not  depend  too  much  on 
artificial  aid  for  conveying  facial  emo- 
tions on  the  screen.  That  is,  if  he 
means  to  be  anything  more  than  a  figure 
— if  he  means  to  act.  And  nowadays 
Ave  all  want  to  act,  to  be  judged  on  the 
strength  of  our  histrionic  ability."  The 
constantly  changing  expression  of  her 
plastic  features  as  she  talked  were  elo- 
quent of  the  mobility  of  expression 
which  stamps  her  work. 

'"There's  really  no  secret  about  make- 
up, you  know,"  throwing  of!  her  seri- 
ousness. "Grease  paint  and  rouge  and 
eyebrow  penciling.    That's  all." 


Then  she  explained  that  she  employs 
the  monotone  of  paint  and  powder  used 
by  all  motion-picture  players — in  her 

case  a  soft  cream  tint.  Her  eyes 
are  untouched  save  by  a  light  pen- 
cil on  the  brows,  and  her  lips  like- 
wise scarcely  know  the  taste  of 
rouge. 

"I   have  toned   down  my 
make-up  year  by  year,"  ex- 
plained   Miss    Marsh,  "because 
with  each  year  on  the  screen  I 
feel   that  my   character  por- 
trayal improves. 

I  find  I  can  give  more 
of  myself   when  make-up, 
which  often  is  a  mask,  is 
left  off.    Of  course  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  pow- 
erful lights,  but,  once 
that  is  adjusted,  I'm 
forever  tempted  to 
experiment  further 
and  eliminate  more 
make-up.  Of 
course  it  adds  to 
my  responsibility 
as  an  actress,  for 
the  less  the  arti- 
fice, the  more 


o  t 


one 


thought  s — • 


is 


one  s  soul 
revealed. 
'Take,  for 
instance,  'Fields  of  Honor.'  My  part 
is  that  of  a  French  girl  not  long  in  this 
country.  Any  one  knows  I  am  not  a 
Gallic  type,  yet  I  determined  to  be  one 
in  this  picture,  without  the  use  of  make- 
up any  different  from  that  used  for 
'Sunshine  Alley.'  "  Miss  Marsh  smiled. 

"What  did  I  do  ?"  she  resumed. 
"Xothing.  That  is,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  darkening  my  brows  or  lashes  or 
using  a  deeper  powder  or  widening  my 
lips.  Aside  from  the  mentally  absorb- 
ing of  the  character,  and  the  use  of 
gestures  carefully  rehearsed  before  the 
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picture  began,  I  merely  changed  my 
hair  very  slightly.  Some  illustrations 
in  a  magazine  sent  me  from  France 
gave  me  the  inspiration. 

"In  a  general  way,  I  have  found  one 
thing — to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
facial  make-up.  Thin  eyebrows  are  in- 
dicative of  youth,  and  heavier  ones  of 
age.  In  both  'The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion' and  'Intolerance/  Mr.  Grif- 
fith directed  my  make-up.  In  the 
Civil  War 
drama  I 
needed 
hardly  any, 


ever  so  much  more  interesting  than 
clothes.  Everybody  wants  to  talk  about 
gowns.  Honestly,  I  don't  care  any- 
thing at  all  about  what  I  wear.  I  know 
it's  important  in  pictures,  and  try  to 
do  my  best;  but  as  for  planning  and 
dreaming  about  what  I'm  to  wear — I 
simply  can't.  My  sister  Marguerite 
does  that  for  me." 

"Does  she  make  you  up, 
too?"  I  ventured. 

"Why, 
o  f  course 
not!  She 
has  herself 
to  attend 


In  her  youthful 
roles  she  uses 
next  to  no 
make-up. 


as  I  was  about  the  age  of  the 
character  I  played,  the  Tet  Sister.'  In 
the  latter  episodes  of  'Intolerance/  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  acquire  a  more 
mature  look.  This  was  accomplished 
by  putting  on  a  heavier  make-up  about 
my  eyes.  Lines  also  were  placed  under 
my  eyes  which  gave  the  swollen  appear- 
ance that  is  the  tattle-tale  of  tears.  I 
adored  being  the  'Dear  One'  in  'Intol- 
erance.' " 

She  changed  her  position.  I  thought 
she  was  bored. 

"No,  no ;  not  at  all,"  she  assured  me. 
"I  love  to  talk  about  make-up.  It's 


to.  She  is  playing  in  pictures,  you 
know." 

What  are  the  most  important  facial 
features?"  I  asked. 

"The  nose  and  mouth,"  she  replied. 
"Nothing  in  the  line  of  make-up  can 
rectify  an  unsightly  nose  or  a  homely 
mouth.  Every  now  and  then  I  notice 
a  face  among  the  extras  which,  in  spite 
of  a  lack  of  make-up,  is  classic.  And 
the  reason  always  can  be  traced  to  a 
regular  nose,  chin,  and  mouth." 

"Does  it  work  the  other  way?"  I 
asked.  "Are  there  stars  in  spite  of 
irregular  features?" 
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"Loads  of  them,"  she  answered,  with 
widening  eyes.  "Beauty  alone  is  almost 
worse  than  nothing.  On  the  screen  it 
is  a  promise  unfulfilled.  There  are  any 
number  of  screen  actresses  who  have 
gone  far  in  their  art  and  who  are  not 
beautiful  in  the  conventional  sense." 

"How  do  they  do  it?" 

"It's  personality.  In  them  there  is 
that  third  rail  of  electric  personality 
which  the  camera  seems  always  seek- 
ing. One  simply  cannot  fool  the  cam- 
era. It  catches  the  soul  and  photo- 
graphs it  for  the  world  to  see." 

"And  what  about  hair?"  I  asked.  "It 
plays  an  important  part  in  a  screen  ap- 
pearance, surely?" 

"Important,  yes,"  Miss  Marsh  smiled, 
"but  hair  is  so  easily — er — adjustable. 
Hair  is  not  always  what  it  seems  to  be, 


and  curls  sometimes  are  base  deceivers. 
Do  you  know" — with  a  toss  of  her 
bronze  head — "I  hate  curls."  Her  own 
hair  is  free  from  anything  but  a  little 
wave  which  causes  her  soft  brown 
wisps  to  end  in  tendrils. 

"Well,  now  we've  talked  of  eyes  and 
mouth  and  hair  and  soul,  Miss  Marsh, 
what  else  goes  into  make-up?" 

"There  are  ears  always,"  she  replied. 
"So  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  ears 
mean  little  in  her  life.  They  can  be 
hidden  under  her  hair  if  they're  not 
pretty.  But  with  a  man  it's  different. 
If  they  stick  out,  he  must  play  comedy 
or  nothing.  Ugly  ears  are  a  misfor- 
tune. So  is  a  hopeless  mouth  or  nose. 
Yet  ears  can  do  more  to  defeat  a  genu- 
ine personality  than  the  mouth  or 
nose." 


Perhaps  Miss  Marsh 's  study  of  sculpture  has  helped  teach  her  the  use  of  changing, 
volatile  expression  in  making  her  emotional  appeal. 
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Miss  Marsh  glanced  thoughtfully  into 
the  mirror  of  her  dressing  table  and  re- 
garded her  reflection  as  critically  as  an 
artist  in  a  gallery.  There  wasn't  a  bit 
of  vanity  in  the  glance,  which  was  that 
of  a  student. 

''You  know,  there  is  only 
one  safe  rule  in  all  the 
world   for  making 
up,"    she  said, 
turning  around 
suddenly.  ''And 
so  many  people 
just   won't  see 
it." 

"And  that?"  I 
asked  eagerly, 
almost  sliding 
out  of  my  chair. 

"Study  your- 
self. Be  indi- 
vidual about  the 
thing.  Don't  try 
to  follow  the 
hard  -  and- fast 
rules  laid  down 
by  some  one 
else,  even  if  that 
person  has  a 
face  and  figure 
similar  to  your  own 

"Here's  a  n  instance 
that  just  illustrates  what 
mean  about  knowing  yourself 
thoroughly.  The  young  man 
in  my  story  had  'mastered'  his 
own  type  and  his  own  features 
thoroughly  through  study. 
One  day  a  friend  was  talking 
with  him,  and  asked  casually : 
'Did  you  ever  think  of  wear- 
ing a  mustache  ?' 

"  'Oh,  yes,'  he  replied  readily ;  'but  I 
knew  I  couldn't.  If  you  will  notice, 
I  have  almost  no  eyebrows.' 

"The  main  thing  for  us  to  discover, 
like  the  young  actor,  is  not  what  we  can 
do,  but  what  we  can't  do,  with  our 
faces.  Fashions  rotate  all  the  time,  and 
if  we  wait  long  enough  everything  that 


She  never  looks 
as  if  she  had  been 
eating  blackber- 
ries, for  long 
experience  has 
taught  her  not  to 
mask  her  expres- 
sion with  paint. 


has  been  thought  of  before  comes  into 
style  again.  We  all  know  that  the 
sheath  gowns  of  a  few  years  ago  date 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  who  knows  how  long  before 
that?  A  few  years  ago  mustaches  on 
men  under  thirty  were  taboo. 
Now  mustaches  have 
come  into  popular  fa- 
vor once  more.  Fa- 
cial style  changes 
just  as  much  as 
styles  in  clothes. 
But,  on  the  other 
hand,  styles 
never  teach  one 
what  to  elimi- 
nate, and  we  all 
know  the  ab- 
surdities that  re- 
sult w  h  e  n  one 
tries  to  wear  a 
hopelessly  un- 
becoming thing 
simply  because 
it  is  in  style.  In- 
dividuality  and 
elimination  are 
the  two  pass- 
words to  look- 
ing our  best." 

Miss  Marsh 
reached  over  to 
the  white  dressing  table  and 
picked  up  a  pair  of  shell- 
rimmed  glasses.  What  is 
more,  she  put  them  on.  She 
must  have  seen  my  surprised 
look. 

'T  have  to  wear  them,"  she 
explained.  "Of  course  I  only- 
wear  them  around  the  studio  after  work 
is  over  for  the  dav,  or  between  scenes. 
The  yellow  lenses  rest  my  eyes  after  the 
slare  of  the  studio.    You  have  no  idea 


how 


trying 


that 


strong 


light 


is. 


I 


shouldn't  even  have  left  them  off  while 
talking  to  you,"  said  she,  with  a  charm- 
ing air  of  finality,  "but  I  wanted  you 
to  think  well  of  me." 


From  the  Front 


THE  following  is  from  a  letter 
which  we  recently  received  in 
the  envelope  reproduced  above : 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  a  copy  of 
Picture-Play  Magazine  helped  me  to  pass 
away  the  dreary  moments  of  my  Christmas 
in  France. 

I  came  into  this  dugout  and  found  the 
magazine  on  the  desk  of  the  signal  station. 
I  had  seen  other  copies  of  your  magazine 
before,  but  this  one,  I  can  honestly  say,  I 
read  from  cover  to  co\-er  at  least  three  times. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can't  read  it  regu- 
larly here,  as  its  contents  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

I  was  out  on  rest  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  about  six  picture  shows,  which  is  sure 
a  luxun^  out  here. 

If  any  of  your  subscribers,  when  they  are 
through  with  their  old  copies  of  Picture- 
Play,  would  send  them  over  to  us,  we  sure 
would  appreciate  it.    Yours  sincerely, 

Sig.  W.  Breckexridge. 

No.  748235,  Forty-second  Canadians, 
France. 

Xo  tributes  that  come  to  us  are  more 
gratifying  than  notes  like  this  from  the 
boys  at  the  front. 


Surely  they  should  be  supplied  with 
all  the  magazines  they  can  find  time  to 
read,  since  magazines  form  so  impor- 
tant a  means  of  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  at  home. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  thousands  of 
movie  fans  among  the  boys  in  France 
who  w^ould  like  to  know  something 
about  the  new  films  which  they  are  un- 
able to  see.  A  one-cent  stamp,  placed 
on  the  cover,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
send  a  magazine  to  the  front.  No  ad- 
dress or  wrapping  is  necessary. 

Probably  too  many  of  us  are  inclined 
to  neglect  sending  our  magazines  over 
to  the  boys,  thinking  that  enough  prob- 
ably are  being  forwarded  by  other  peo- 
ple, without  our  bothering  to  send  more. 
But  here  is  a  direct  appeal  that  should 
meet  with  a  response. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
this  very  cop}7,  after  it  has  been  lead, 
to  cheer  some  soldier  in  a  lonesome 
dugout  ? 


Over  the  Top 


Sergeant  Arthur  Guy 
Empey,  late  of  the  First 
Royal  London  Fusiliers, 
and  now  invalided 
home  has  raised  more 
than  $50,000  from  the 
platform  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  patri- 
otic causes. 


A  half  hour  with  the  author 
of  the  famous  book  of  that 
title,  the  story  of  which  he 
is  to  enact  on  the  screen. 

By  Charles  Gatchell 

HE  scene 
was  an  Al- 
lied bazaar 
— a  great  room 
festooned  with 
flags  and  bunt- 
ing, lined  with 
pillared 
booths,  piled 
high  with  sal- 
able things — 
souvenirs  o  f 
the  war, 
strange  objects 
gathered  from 


-7 


A  little  group  of  interested  listeners  gathered  around  the  earnest  young  speaker. 


all  over  the  world,  fancywork,  candy. 
In  and  out,,  to  the  low  babel  of  voices, 
surged  the  crowd,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  an  officer's  uniform,  a  debu- 
tante's colorful  gown,  the  glint  of  a 
dowager's  lorgnette. 

Near  a  Red  Cross  booth,  a  chunky 
young  soldier,  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  British  Royal  Fusiliers,  leaped 
upon  a  chair.  He  leaned  over  toward 
the  group  that  was  forming  about  him 
in  a  crescent. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  Red  Cross 
means?"  he  began  in  a  low  voice.  "Do 
you  know  what  the  Red  Cross  means 
over  there  ?"  Two  young  fellows  of 
college  age  in  the  crowd  looked  at  each 
other  meaningly,  and  tried  to  get  nearer 
the  front.  The  speaker  made  a  quick, 
nervous  gesture. 


"If  you  don't,  let  me  tell  you.  It 
means — — " 

The  rest  was  suddenly  drowned  by 
an  order  from  the  director's  mega- 
phone, and  Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Em- 
pey,  former  British  soldier  in  France, 
author,  lecturer,  and  now  screen  actor, 
hopped  down  from  his  improvised  plat- 
form and  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

A  moment  later  he  was  sitting  out 
in  the  open  air  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  one  of  the  Vita- 
graph  studios  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
interior  sets  were  being  taken  for  the 
film  version  of  his  famous  war  book, 
"Over  the  Top,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  widely  read  war 
books  published  within  a  year. 

"There's  one  thing  the  trenches  have 
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got  on  the  studios,"  began  Empey  with 
a  boyish  grin,  reaching  into  the  pocket 
of  his  blouse.  "You  can  smoke  in  the 
trenches."  He  drew  out  a  cigarette  and 
lighted  it. 

"Well,  I'll  be  back  in  the  trenches  in 
a  few  days — not  the  real  ones.  Not 
that  I  wouldn't  be  willing  to,  but  my 
job  seems  to  be  on  this  side  for  a  while 
longer.  The  trenches  I'll  be  in  will 
be  the  ones  built  for  this  production. 
And  say !"  His  eyes  sparkled  with  en- 
thusiasm. "They're  going  to  be  as  near 
the  real  thing  as  they  can  be  made — 
because  I  know.  We're  going  to  show 
every  phase  of  trench  life  that  I  went 
through  'over  there.'  This  is  to  show 
folks  just  what  the  life  in  the  trenches 
is.     We've    planned    a    night  attack 

lighted  by  star  shells  that's   But 

I'm  not  supposed  to  tell  about  that  yet." 

If  the  film  night  attack  and  the  other 
scenes  at  the  front  are  one  half  as  vivid 
as  Empey's  descriptions  of  his  experi- 
ences in  his  book,  the  production  should 
be  a  huge  success,  for  "Over  the  Top" 
has  stood  out  as  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  trench  life  that  has  been 
printed. 

Perhaps  part  of  its  success  is  due 
to  Empey's  humorous,  happy-go-lucky 
outlook  on  life — to  his  good-natured, 
enthusiastic  way  of  saying  and  doing 
things.  But  not  less  to  his  clean-cut 
virility,  his  grip  on  things.  For  Empey 
is  a  typical  American  soldier  of  for- 
tune, ready  to  meet  anything  that  comes 
his  way  with  American  grit  and  a 
smile. 

He  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  When  he  was  a  boy 
he  ran  away  to  sea.  Then  he  joined 
the  United  States  cavalry,  and  saw  ac- 
tive service  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
191 1.  When  his  term  of  enlistment 
expired  he  settled  down  to  work  in 
jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and  was  work- 
ing there  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 
He  determined  at  once  to  get  into  the 
fight.    He  sailed  for  England,  enlisted 


as  a  private  in  the  First  Royal  London 
Fusiliers,  and  for  eighteen  months  he 
served  at  the  front.  After  being 
wounded  three  times  and  being  pro- 
moted for  bravery,  he  got  his  "blighty," 
and  was  invalided  home,  being  honora- 
bly discharged  from  service. 

But  his  war  work  didn't  stop  there. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  just 
begun.  Filled  with  the  vividness  of 
his  life  at  the  front,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  book ;  then  he  began  lecturing 
in  New  York.  The  scene  in  the  film 
which  shows  him  speaking  to  inter- 
ested crowds  at  the  bazaar  is  based  on 
no  writer's  flight  of  fancy,  for  Empey 
has  raised  more  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  his  appeals  from  the  plat- 
form. He  has  spoken  for  the  Red 
Cross,  for  tobacco  funds,  for  patriotic 
mass  meetings.  He  has  spoken  in 
auditoriums  seating  thousands,  and  to 
groups  of  only  a  few  hundred.  And 
everywhere  he  goes  he  makes  a  simple, 
direct  appeal — the  appeal  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  a  soldier  to  American 
manhood. 

"Now  get  me  right  on  this,"  he  went 
on.  "I'm  in  this  thing  to  show  what 
this  business   of   war   is   like."  His 


The  trench  life  as  the  boys  are  living  it,  is 
faithfully  depicted.    Empey  is  about 
to  lambaste  a  rat. 
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his  young  life  he  adorned  a  musical 
comedy  called  'The  Man  from  Cook's." 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  to 
the  question  of  his  work,  and  it  v/as 
then  I  noticed  his  book  was  really  Kip- 
ling's "The  Naulahka." 

"Yes,  we're  filming  it,"  said  Tony, 
"and  we're  doing  our  best  to  transfer 


'The  Island  of  Regeneration?'  Yes,  lots 
of  folks  think  that  was  my  best  Vita- 
graph  film,  and  I  really  believe  it  my- 
self. 

"We've  been  doing  a  lot  of  night 
scenes  lately,"  he  continued.  "The 
other  night  we  photographed  a  desert 
scene.    The  moon  was  up  and  'leaked' 


In  pith  helmet  and  white  linen  suit,  Moreno  makes  an  excellent  sahib  against  the  picturesque 

background  of  rural  India. 


the  real  spirit  of  Kipling  to  the  screen. 
Ever  since  I've  been  in  picture  work, 
I've  had  a  notion  that  it  would  make  a 
capital  photo  play,  and  when  Pathe 
bought  the  rights  and  gave  me  a  chance 
to  play  the  role,  I  was  highly  pleased. 

"For  some  reason  or  other,  I'm  al- 
ways given  plays  of  the  Far  East — have 
you  ever  noticed  that?  Whv,  I've 
played  everything  from  a  Moslem  sheik 
to  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
6 


out  over  the  desert  like  an  Eastern 
moon — the  camels  were  winding  their 
way  across  the  pseudo  desert,  and  there 
was  something  about  it  all  to  sort  of 
thrill  even  a  hardened  movie  actor  like 
myself.  I'm  afraid  I'm  still  susceptible 
to  romance." 

And  during  his  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  moons  and  jungles  a 
searching  "close-up"  of  Antonio  Gar- 
rido    Monteagudo    Moreno    was  in 
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In  the  Indian  jungles  Moreno  represents  the  clean-cut 
Western-hemisphere  type. 


process.  Yes,  he  pleads  guilty  to  all  of 
it,  and  savs  it  was  wished  on  him  at 
birth  some  twenty-nine  years  ago  in  far- 
away Madrid.  It's  the  style,  I  under- 
stand, to  burden  small  Spanish  infants 
with  long  and  aristocratic  appellations, 
but  think  of  the  predicament  of  wee 
Antonio  at  the  age  of  three,  when  some 
one  inquired,  "What's  your  name,  lit- 
tle boy?"  in  the  Spanish  equivalent. 

There's  something  refreshingly  dif- 
ferent about  this  Antonio  Moreno. 
He's  not  conceited  and  his  head  size  is 
normal,  even  though  he  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  what  is  known  in  stu- 
dio jargon  as  "a  romantic  lead,"  and 
Miss  Feminina  Film-Fan  has  been  espe- 
cially generous  with  her  adulation  in  his 
direction. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Moreno  he 


was  attending  a  motion-picture 
convention  in  Chicago.  He  was 
strolling  through  the  lobby  of  the 
Blackstone,  one  warm  July  morn- 
ing, and  had  allowed  himself  the 
luxury  of  a  soft  collar  and  a  big 
black  tie.  He  was  a  typical  "gen- 
tleman from  Seville,"  a  Parisian 
artist,  a  regular  actor  person.  But 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  him 
since  then.  He  is  not  "actorish" 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  term 
— he's  boyish,  enthusiastic,  bash- 
ful when  it  comes  to  talking  about . 
Senor  A.  G.  M.  M. — just  a  real 
human  being,  inside  the  studio  and 
out,  taking  a  keen  interest  in  pic- 
tures, in  New  York  theatrical  life, 
and  his  Stutz  racing  car. 

His  unusual  cast  of  feature  and 
oriental  "atmosphere"  make  him 
an  ideal  subject  for  East  Indian 
parts. 

But  while  most  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Kipling  story  are  laid  in  India, 
Mr.  Moreno  plays  a  "white  man" 
personage  of  the  Western  herni- 


al colorful  bit  of  Indian  street  scenery 
gives  "The  Naulahka"  atmosphere. 
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sphere,  Nicholas  Tarvin  by  name.  A 
little  later  I  was  .privileged  to  watch 
them  take  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  the  play. 

Shades  of  Rabindranath  Tagore ! 
What  a  sight  met  my  eyes  !  The  setting 
was  a  room  in  the  palace  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Rajputana. 
I've  a  confused  memory  of 
brocaded  walls,  exotic  per- 
fumes, wonderful  palms  and 
flowers,  kneeling  slaves,  in- 
cense rising  from  queer-look- 
ing brass  bowls,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance weird  "tom-tom"  of 
drums  and  the  lazy  whine  of 
the  tamboura  played  by  slen- 
der brown  fingers  to  inject  the 
proper  "atmosphere"  into  the 
players.  The  whole  thing  was 
strongly  reminiscent  of  a 
Bolm  ballet. 

On  a  beautiful  low  couch, 
the  last  word  in  opulence,  re- 
clined Doraldina,  most  famous 
of  all  Hawaiian  dancers,  who 
is  cast  as  "Sitabhai,"  the  gypsy 
queen.  She  is  a  veritable  Star 
of  the  East,  and  we'll  have  to 
give  her  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  reincarnating  the  Spirit  of 
Kipling. 

Clad  in  a  wonderful  robe  of 
filmy  gauze,  and  ropes  and 
ropes  of  beads  and  chains,  her 
dark  eyes  peeped  alluringly 
from  behind  the  veil  that 
shrouded  most  of  her  face. 
She  wore  the  "Naulahka,"  the 
wonderful  necklace  around  which  the 
story  hinges,  the  exquisite  piece  of. 
jewelry  called  by  the  natives  "The 
Luck  of  the  State."  What  mattered 
it  that  the  sapphires,  opals,  emeralds, 
rubies — yes,  even  the  famous  black  dia- 
mond— were  but  bits  of  colored  glass. 
In  the  picture  they  will  possess  all  the 
gleam  and  fire  of  the  original  "Nau- 
lalika." 

Into  this  scene  nonchalantly  strolled 


the  Moreno  Sahib,  attired  in  very  Eng- 
lish-looking clothes,  and  there  followed 
a  bit  of  vivid  pantomine.  Nicholas 
Tarvin  was  on  the  trail  of  "The  Nau- 
lahka,"  a  fact  which  the  gypsy  girl 
knew,  and  for  several  minutes  things 


were  so  lively  that  I  was  worked  up 
into  a  regular  fever  of  excitement. 
"Nicky"  had  just  "landed"  the  neck- 
lace when  the  director  called  a  halt. 

Back  to  his  dressing  room  went  An- 
tonio Moreno,  his  work  completed. 

"Glad  you  liked  it,"  smiled  the  late 
sahib  cordially.  "Hope  it  will  turn  out 
all  right,  and  oh,  I  say,  I  hope  Rud- 
yard  himself  will  share  your  opinion." 

By  Inca,  I  believe  he  will ! 


Moral:  Always   Knock  Wood 

''This  will  be  great  fun,"  said  William  Farnum, 
as  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  Director  Richard 
Stanton's  chair,  by  the  glowing  fireplace, 
listening  to  the  script  of  "Rough  and  Ready," 
the  Fox  play  on  which  they  were  preparing 
to  begin  work.  A  few  weeks  later  they  came 
back  from  the  Adirondacks,  where  the  outdoor 
scenes  had  been  taken.  "It 
was  awful,"  said  Farnum. 
"The  mercury  was  thirty 
below.    We  nearly  froze." 


THE  motion-picture  patrons  are  not  complaining  about 
the  war  tax.    They're  paying  it  willingly,  for  it's 
a  way  of  doing  their  bit.    Every  time  they  go  to 
a  theater  they  help  America  win  the  war. 

But  they  do  object  to  being  imposed  upon.  Using  the 
argument  that  "It's  too  much  trouble  to  make  change  with 
pennies,"  some  theaters  are  charging  thirty  cents  for  twen- 
ty-five-cent seats.  Of  this,  two  and  one-half  cents  goes  to  the  government  and 
two  and  one-half  cents  goes  to  the  theater  manager. 

This  is  an  example  of  deliberate  profiteering,  taking  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try's adversity.    It  should  be  stopped. 

The  baseball  magnates  are  considering  a  war-tax  plan  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  theaters  will  adopt.  On  a  seventy-five-cent  seat,  the  war  tax  is  seven  and 
one-half  cents.  They  plan  to  charge  eighty-five  cents,  doing  away  with  the 
bother  of  making  change.  But  the  extra  two  and  one-half  cents  isn't  to  go  to 
the  magnates.   According  to  the  proposed  plan,  it  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

There's  an  idea  that  the  offending  motion-picture  theaters  should  consider. 

THE  Authors'  League  of  America,  a  most  worthy 
body,  is  conducting  in  national  magazines  a  well- 
organized  crusade,  the  object  of  which  is  to  sell 
more  scenarios  for  the  members  of  the  Authors'  League  of 
America.    Such  an  ambition  is  highly  commendable. 

But  the  methods  being  used  are  surely  open  to  criti- 
cism. At  least  one  member  of  the  Authors'  League  has 
become  abusive,  stooping  to  the  argument  that  "stories  are  being  adapted  for 
films  by  twenty-five-dollar-a-week  writers."  This  is  low  logic,  smacking  of  the 
street  corner.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  authors  know,  and  it  would  not  be  convincing 
if  it  were. 

Some  of  the  greatest  writers  have  done  their  best  work  for  even  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.    That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discussion. 

The  Authors'  League  crusade  sets  out  to  show  that  there  are  no  good  motion 
pictures;  that  all  good  stories  are  ruined  by  incompetent  continuity  writers  and 
by  stupid  directors.    This,  of  course,  is  absurd. 

The  league  attempts  to  give  the  impression  that  all  first-class  authors  are 
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through  with  the  motion  picture,  that  they  are  going  to  leave  the  scenario  editors 
flat  and  won't  play  with  them  any  more. 

One  writer  gives  what  purports  to  be  a  list  of  disgruntled  authors  who  won't 
sell  any  more  motion-picture  rights.  Investigation  has  shown  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  still  eager  to  dispose  of  their  motion-picture  rights,  and  most 
of  the  other  third  would  be  if  they  had  anything  marketable. 

The  Authors'  League  should  be  constructive,  not  abusive.  It  could  help 
a  great  deal  if  it  would  make  a  fair  investigation  into  the  scenario  editor's  prob- 
lem. Every  scenario  editor  admits  that  directors  often  wreck  a  first-class  story. 
But  directors  often  make  a  first-class  story  out  of  a  wreck. 

There  is  no  abuse  which  the  Authors'  League  representatives  have  heaped 
upon  motion-picture  plays  that  wouldn't  apply  as  well  to  the  spoken  drama.  It 
is  admitted  that  stage  directors  always  reconstruct  an  author's  work. 

W  e  know  of  only  one  dramatist  who  has  stated  that  one  of  his  plays  was 
produced  on  the  stage  line  for  line  as  he  wrote  it.  This  dramatist  was  Rupert 
Hughes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Authors'  League.  We  forget  now  the  name 
of  the  play.    It  was  a  failure. 

The  Authors'  League  is  trying  to  make  the  screen  adapt  itself  to  the  medium 
the  authors  know  best.  Why  don't  the  authors  try  to  whittle  the  peg,  instead  of 
arguing  with  the  hole  ? 

WHY  don't  you  buy  your  motion-picture  entertain- 
ment with  the  same  care  that  you  give  to  pur- 
chasing your  candy?    If  the  corner  confectionery 
shop  has  no  chocolate-covered  burned  peanuts  and  your  soul 
longs  passionately  for  chocolate-covered  burned  peanuts, 
what  do  you  do  ? 

You  say  to  the  proprietor :    "Why  in  the  name  of 
goodness  don't  you  lay  in  a  supply  of  chocolate-covered  burned  peanuts?" 

"I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  demand  for  chocolate-covered  burned 
peanuts,"  he  will  answer  gratefully.  ''I  thought  the  public  wanted  frizzled  but- 
tercups. I  shall  lay  in  a  supply  of  chocolate-covered  burned  peanuts  at  once. 
Come  back  to-morrow  and  you  shall  have  them." 

That's  what  you  do  in  a  candy  store.  You  tell  the  proprietor  what  you  want 
and  he  gets  it  for  you.  If  he  doesn't,  you  transfer  your  patronage  to  another 
store. 

But  in  motion  pictures  do  you  do  that  ?  You  do  not !  You  take  the  frizzled 
buttercups  because  they  are  handy,  make  no  complaint,  and  go  home  abusing 
the  proprietor  who  sold  them  to  you. 

Make  your  motion-picture  manager  your  friend.  He  knows  that  his  pros- 
perity depends  upon  pleasing  you.  Don't  keep  to  yourself  that  yearning  to  see 
a  particular  picture ;  don't  sew  up  inside  of  you  your  disapproval  of  the  one 
you  saw  there  last  week.  Tell  your  manager  what  you  want.  Tell  him  when 
you  don't  like  a  picture,  and  tell  him  why.  But  be  just  as  eager  to  tell  him  when 
he  does  please  you. 

The  theater  managers  are  ready  to  give  you  what  you  want.  They  appre- 
ciate your  advice.    They're  in  business  to  please  you  and  your  friends.    So  from 
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a  purely  selfish  motive,  if  for  no  other  reason,  confess  to  the  manager  your 
passion  for  chocolate-covered  burned  peanuts. 

PARAMOUNT  is  to  make  an  interesting  experiment 
with  John  Emerson,  the  director,  and  Anita  Loos, 
the  princess  of  the  zippy  subtitle.    These  two  per- 
sonalities have  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  best  stories 
in  which  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  appeared. 

Now  they  are  to  be  starred.  YVe  shall  have  "John 
Emerson  and  Anita  Loos  Productions,"  which  will  mean 
productions  for  which  they  wrote  the  story,  the  script,  and  which  they  person- 
ally supervised. 

Motion-picture  producers  have  doubted  that  a  dramatist's  name  would  draw 
money  into  the  box  office.    It  never  has  been  tried  before. 

O.  Henry,  of  course,  has  been  '"starred,"  but  it  is  the  O.  Henry  story,  a 
known  product,  already  published  and  read,  that  is  featured.  The  same  applies 
to  Rex  Beach. 

It  may  take  several  productions  to  establish  the  Emerson-Loos  trade-mark, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  a  success.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we're  ready  to  go  to  the  first  one  right  now.  We  care  not  who  is  in  the  show 
or  who  directed  it.    If  Anita  Loos  wrote  the  subtitles,  it  gets  our  money ! 

MOTION  PICTURES  are  made  by  human  beings, 
and,  alas  !  human  beings  are  not  infallible.  Until 
the  last  foot  of  celluloid  has  passed  through  the 
last  projecting  machine,  motion-picture  patrons  will  have 
the  joy  of  picking  to  pieces  any  picture  they  may  see. 

There  are  thousands  of  details  to  every  production, 
and  errors  are  sure  to  creep  in  somewhere.  The  stenog- 
raphers will  point  out  that  in  the  third  reel  the  star  hit  the  wrong  key  with  the 
wrong  finger  when  she  was  typewriting  a  letter ;  the  bricklayers  will  note  that 
the  hero  violated  all  the  laws  of  construction  when  he  built  a  wall ;  the  violinists 
will  see  that  the  orchestra  was  only  pretending  to  play. 

But  isn't  this  criticism  captious?  Seafaring  men  say  Tennyson  is  no  good, 
for  he  wrote :  "I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face  when  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 
Mariners  point  out  that  one  meets  his  pilot  before  crossing  the  bar,  not  after. 

Motion-picture  producers  give  their  very  best  efforts  toward  eliminating 
errors,  but  they're  bound  to  occur.  So  let's  give  them  credit  when  the  good 
overshadows  the  bad. 

We  recently  read  a  story  by  Bruno  Lessing — a  motion-picture  story — in 
which  one  of  the  big  moments  came  when  the  manager  of  a  theater  ran  a  picture 
through  to  a  certain  scene,  then  stopped  the  film  and  gazed  for  several  minutes 
at  the  still  image  on  the  screen.  Of  course  it  couldn't  be  done,  for  the  film  when 
stopped  in  the  machine  will  catch  on  fire. 

Yet  this  mistake  didn't  cause  us  to  declare:  "All  magazine  stories  are  no 
good ;  I'll  never  read  another  one !" 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  would  be  just  as  logical  as  that  of  an  acquaintance 
of  ours — a  shoe  dealer — who  says  all  motion  pictures  are  trash. 
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You  ask  him  why,  and  his  triumphant  reply  is : 

"In  'The  Birth  of  a  Nation,'  in  a  scene  showing  at  a  ball  in  Civil  War  times, 
there  were  two  girls  wearing  slippers  with  the  kind  of  heels  that  didn't  come  into 
vogue  before  1885  !" 

AFTER  months  of  talk  about  mergers  of  motion- 
picture  companies,  there  has  come  a  definite  plan. 
Metro,  Pathe,  and  Mutual  are  mentioned  among 
the  firms  that  have  just  about  decided  to  pool  their  dis- 
tributing organizations. 

According  to  the  plan  suggested,  the  companies  will 
produce  independently,  as  before,  but  the  exchanges  will 
be  combined,  cutting  down  an  enormous  overhead. 

The  weakness  of  the  motion-picture  business  is  its  system  of  distribution. 
It  costs  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  to  sell  a  motion 
picture  to  the  exhibitor.  Every  company  must  maintain  a  string  of  exchanges — • 
from  fifteen  to  thirty — under  the  present  system. 

It  is  as  if  every  book  publisher  maintained  in  twenty-five  cities  a  jobbing 
house  to  sell  his  books  to  dealers.  Motion-picture  producers  do  their  own  job- 
bing— and  that's  what  costs. 

Here's  a  chance  to  make  a  pile  of  money:  Lay  out  a  new  system  of  distribu- 
tion for  motion-picture  producers.  They'll  pay  high  for  a  big  money-saving  idea 
that  will  work. 

DW.  GRIFFITH  made  a  picture  with  Blanche  Sweet, 
Henry  Walthall,  and  other  first-class  players,  called 
"Judith  of  Bethulia."  It  was  a  great  picture,  re- 
leased about  three  years  ago.  Biograph  reissued  it  last 
year  as  "Her  Condoned  Sin,"  or  some  such  title,  attempting 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  the  old  and  famous  "Judith." 
The  new  title,  we  learn  now  from  exhibitors,  actually 
destroyed  its  drawing  power.  The  public,  close  to  motion-picture  events,  had 
never  heard  of  Griffith's  "Her  Condoned  Sin,"  and  stayed  away,  suspicious. 

But  exhibitors  who  realized  this  fact  and  billed  the  picture  for  what  it  was 
— "D.  W.  Griffith's  'Judith  of  Bethulia'  "—made  money  with  it. 

If  a  picture  is  worth  reissuing,  it  is  worth  reissuing  under  its  own  name. 
Biograph  we  mourn  as  an  old  friend  passed  away.  A  lack  of  a  sense  of 
showmanship  killed  Biograph,  just  as  it  killed  a  number  of  other  well-intentioned 
companies.  We  wish,  however,  that  Biograph  would  come  back  to  life  long 
enough  to  reissue  that  great  Griffith  two-reeler,  "The  Battle  of  Elderbush  Gulch" 
— and  under  its  real  title,  so  we  won't  pass  by  the  theater  that  shows  it. 
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glXCE  Kaiser  Bill  has  spilled  the  beans 

And  prices  soar  in  rings, 
If  we  could  choose  our  jobs  we'd  all 
Be  vegetable  kings. 

Miss  Dalton  wears  a  string  of  spuds, 
\Yhere  pearls  were  wont  to  suit,- 

And  in  one  fair  hand  boldly  bears. 
A  carrot  corsage  cute. 

While  Dorothy's  tremendous  rings 

Are  turnip  tourmalines, 
And,  for  a  diadem,  she  wears 

A  crown  of  cabbage  greens. 

In  times  like  these — 'tis  very  plain — 

To  circumvent  the  Fates, 
And  wax  in  wealth,  Ave  all  should  be 

Potato  potentates. 
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Corinne  Griffith,  wliose  pet 
diversion,  is  stamp  collecting, 
is  now  specializing  on  the  W. 
S.  S.  variety.  We  wonder  if 
the  helmet  on  her  desk  is  the 
source  of  inspiration. 


Impressible  Mabel 
Normand  is  tempo- 
rarily squelched  by 
George  Loane  Tuc- 
ker, her  director.  Is 
she  getting  mad,  and 
planning  to  go  off  to 
the  West  Indies  as 
the  label  on  the  trunk 
might  indicate?  If  so, 
she's  keeping  it  un- 
der her  hat. 


Going  fifty-fifty  is  a  romantic  thing, 
when  Eddie  Polo  and  Vivian  Reed. 
Universal  stars,  share  their  sand' 
wiches  at  the  noon  hour. 

Roxy  McGowan  and  Peggy  Pearce 
swapped  jobs  with  a  pair  of  studio 
painters  one  day.  They  liked  it  so 
well  that  they  have  formed  a  little 
club  for  two,  entitled  "Meridian 
Munchers,"  which  is  here  shown 
holding  a  session. 

We  wonder  how  "Doug,"  perpetual- 
motion  machine,  ever  managed  to 
keep  still  long  enough  to  "have  his 
statue  took."  The  secret  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Prince  Troubet- 
sky  did  a  "Russian"  business  over 
the  housetops  trying  to  keep  up  with 
Fairbanks'  dust. 


Vivian  Martin's  idea  of  being  "up 
in  arms." 


Hamilton  Revelle  has  a  happy  re- 
union with  Mrs.  Sidney  Farrar, 
mother  of  Geraldine,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  visit  to  the  Goldwyn 
Studio. 


Three  guesses  apiece  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lady  who  exhibits  so  much 
confidence  in  her  "bike-eur"  that 
she  refrains  from  holding  on.  In  the 
background  the  little  boys  laugh  to 
see  such  craft  that  lets  William  Scott 
get  away  with  Mary  Pickford  dis- 
guised in  this  outrageous  manner 
behind  a  pair  of  goggles. 


Virginia  Pearson 
ooks  happy,  and  she 
ought  to  be.  See  the 
tokens  she  received 
recently  when  she 
was  voted  the  most 
popular  screen  ac- 
tress in  Brooklyn. 


The  dress  which  Ann 
Kroman,  the  new 
Triangle  ingenue,  is 
wearing,  belonged  to 
her  great-grand- 
mother, in  Denmark. 
Dress  goods  must 
have  been  made  to 
wear  longer  in  those 
days  than  now. 
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Just  as  if  Franklvn  Farnum  didn't 
have  luck  enough  breaking  hearts, 
Minnie  Provost  slips  him  a  "mantle 
of  good  luck"  as  she  calls  her 
Indian  blanket. 

An  "old  lang  syne"  party.  James  Neill  of 
the  Lasky  Company  pilots  W.  H.  Crane, 
a  veteran  stage  star,  around  the  studio  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  Crane  renews  ac- 
quaintance with  Theodore  Roberts,  an- 
other veteran,  and  dances  a  jig  on  C.  B.  De 
Mille  stage  setting,  just  to  demonstrate  that 
age  means  nothing  to  a  hardened  trouper. 


Mae  Murray  frequently  dances  at 
home  to  phonograph  music.  We'd 
like  to  be  able  to  ask  for  the  next 
one-step. 


Jeanie  MacPherson  wrote  tne  scenario 
for  the  "Whispering  Chorus"  in  which 
Elliott  Dexter  has  an  important  role,  and 
naturally,  there  must  be  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  playwright  and  actor. 
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A  Star,  a  Script,  and  a  Scribbler 


DORIS  KENYON  looks  very  happy  about 
the  fact  that  she  is  going  to  be  the 
only  star  in  "The  Street  of  Seven  Stars," 
the  first  picture  to  be  produced  by  her  own 
company,  the  De  Luxe  Pictures  Company, 
Incorporated.  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
shows  all  the  interest  in  the  script  she  is 


discussing  with  Miss  Kenyon  that  she  natu- 
rally feels  in  producing  what  she  character- 
izes as  her  most  beautiful  and  most  appeal- 
ing story.  What  with  conferences  on  the 
new  play,  acting  ten  hours  a  day,  Red  Cross 
work,  and  cheering  the  boys  at  the  canton- 
ments, Doris  is  a  busy  girl. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 

Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes   on   where  and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed..  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will 
bring  you  our  Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

Ever  since  we  suggested  recently  that  the  film  pro- 
ducers desired  well-written  and  comprehensive  plots  from 
w,       y  beginners,  rather  than  continuity,  letters  have  been  pouring 

IS  -n  as^ing  just  what  a  synopsis  is.    Synopsis  is  merely  a 

a    Synopsis?       short  narrative  giving  all  the  essentials  of  the  plot,  but 

omitting  dialogue  or  unnecessary  details.  Lest  this  defini- 
tion should  be  insufficient,  we  have  decided  to  print  this 
month  a  "sample  synopsis."  The  following  synopsis  of  "La  Tosca,"  which  was 
chosen,  was  prepared  for  us  by  Paramount,  the  producers  of  the  current  picture 
play,  in  which  Pauline  Frederick  is  starred.  The  complete  story  of  La  Tosca 
will  be  found,  beginning  on  page  43,  of  this  number. 

Floria  Tosca,  a  young  Roman  peasant  girl,  is  found  by  a  pious  priest  to 
have  a  marvelous  voice.  The  kind-hearted  priest  and  some  of  his  associates 
educate  her  and  train  her  voice  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  sing  hymns. 
But  when  she  grows  a  little  older  a  musician  hears  her  sing,  and  asks  to  have 
her  join  his  opera  company.  The  pious  fathers  are  shocked  to  think  of  their 
protegee  appearing  on  the  stage.  The  musician  is  persistent,  however,  and  finally 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

The  Holy  Father  sends  for  the  girl  and  hears  her  sing.  Her  marvelous 
voice  moves  him  to  tears,  and  he  decides  it  would  be  wrong  to  deprive  the  world 
of  such  a  wonderful  voice,  and  bids  her  join  the  opera  company.  She  does  so, 
and  in  the  year  1800  is  Rome's  most  popular  songstress.  She  is,  besides,  pious 
and  patriotic,  and  stands  in  high  favor  with  the  court. 

La  Tosca  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  the  young  painter,  Mario  Cavaradossi. 
He  is  only  half  Italian,  his  mother  being  French.  He  is  a  pupil  of  David,  and 
is  inclined  toward  Jacobinism,  and  is  therefore  regarded  with  suspicion  in  Rome. 
However,  he  has  painted  La  Tosca's  portrait,  and  is  now  working  at  a  fresco  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrea.  La  Tosca  meets  him  there  every  afternoon,  and  takes 
him  home  with  her  when  his  work  is  over. 

One  afternoon  when  he  is  waiting  for  her,  a  man  appears,  coming  from 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church.  He  is  a  political  refugee,  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  "Parthenopean  Republic,"  as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  called  by  the 
French.  His  name  is  Cesare  Angelotti,  and  he  is  condemned  to  death.  The 
night  before  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Castle  St.  Angelo,  aided  by  his  sister, 
the  Marquise  Attavanti.  In  one  of  the  chapels  she  has  left  for  him  a  woman's 
attire,  including  dress,  cape,  and  fan. 

Mario  hears  Angelotti's  story  and  offers  to  help  him  escape.    He  proposes 
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to  conceal  him  in  his  villa  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  While  Angelotti  is  disguis- 
ing himself  in  the  chapel,  Tosca  calls  for  Mario.  She  is  suspicious  because  he 
delays  in  opening  the  church  door,  and  then  flies  into  a  jealous  rage  when  she 
discovers  he  has  given  to  the  Magdalene,  painted  on  the  wall,  the  features  of  the 
Marquise  Attavanti. 

Mario  succeeds  in  appeasing  her  and  quieting  her  suspicions.  At  last  they 
leave  the  church.  Angelotti  disguises  himself  successfully,  and,  mingling  with 
the  few  worshipers,  escapes  from  the  church  and  goes  to  Mario's  villa.  But 
unfortunately  he  leaves  his  sister's  fan  behind  in  the  chapel. 

Meanwhile,  his  escape  from  the  castle  has  been  discovered,  and  Baron 
Scarpia,  the  chief  of  police,  starts  a  search  for  him.  Scarpia  decides  to  search 
the  Attavanti  chapel  in  the  church,  and  is  rewarded  by  finding  the  forgotten  fan. 
Knowing  La  Tosca's  jealousy,  Scarpia  decides  to  make  use  of  her  in  locating  the 
refugee,  for  he  suspects  Mario  has  helped  in  the  escape. 

Accordingly,  he  follows  Tosca  to  the  Farnese  Palace,  where  she  is  to  sing 
that  evening  at  a  fete  given  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  General  Melas  over  Bona- 
parte's troops  at  Marengo.  He  shows  her  the  fan  with  the  Attavanti  crest 
on  it  and  arouses  her  suspicions.  She  recalls  the  Magdalene  with  the  marquise's 
features,  and  immediately  believes  Mario  has  been  untrue  to  her.  She  wishes  to 
leave  immediately  and  seek  Mario.  Scarpia  finally  induces  her  to  remain  and  sing, 
but  before  she  can  begin  word  comes  from  General  Melas  that  the  French  troops 
have  suddenly  turned  defeat  into  victory  by  a  successful  maneuver,  and  that  his 
force  has  been  utterly  routed.    The  fete  is  stopped  immediately. 

Tosca,  impatient  to  find  her  lover,  rushes  off  to  his  villa,  where  he  had  told 
her  .he  would  spend  the  evening.  Scarpia  follows  her,  and  has  the  place  sur- 
rounded. Wild  with  jealousy,  Tosca  bursts  into  the  room  where  Mario  is  con- 
versing with  Angelotti.  He  convinces  her  of  her  error,  and,  repenting  her  haste 
and  jealousy,  she  falls  on  her  knees  and  begs  his  pardon.  Then  she  remembers 
Scarpia,  and  realizes  how  he  has  used  her  and  her  jealousy.  She  warns  Mario, 
who  conceals  Angelotti  in  a  secret  hiding  place  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  villa. 

But  they  are  too  late.  Scarpia  and  his  men  demand  admittance.  They 
are  permitted  to  enter,  and  Scarpia  demands  that  Mario  tell  him  where  Angelotti 
is  hidden.  Both  Mario  and  Tosca  try  to  deny  that  they  have  seen  Angelotti,  but 
it  is  useless,  as  Scarpia  is  quite  sure  they  know.  Scarpia  knows  also  that  even 
under  torture  Mario  will  not  deliver  up  Angelotti,  but  that  Tosca  will  speak  rather 
than  permit  her  lover  to  endure  the  awful  trial. 

Accordingly,  he  has  Mario  taken  behind  a  screen  and  put  to  the  torture. 
Mario  refuses  to  answer  Scarpia's  questions,  and  Tosca  resists  for  some  minutes, 
but  when  her  lover  cries  out  in  pain  and  faints,  she  tells  where  Angelotti  is  hidden. 
Scarpia's  men  go  for  Angelotti.  But  the  torture  has  been  futile.  Angelotti,  when 
he  hears  the  approach  of  the  police,  takes  poison,  and  they  find  his  dead  body. 
Scarpia,  in  a  fury,  orders  Mario  to  be  arrested  and  taken  to  the  scaffold.  Tosca 
falls  senseless  at  his  feet. 

When  Tosca  revives,  Mario  is  locked  up  safely  in  prison.  Knowing  that  she 
will  fly  to  the  queen  to  intercede  for  her  lover,  Scarpia  has  her  arrested,  too.  He 
wishes  to  take  vengeance  on  Mario  for  defeating  his  plans.  Besides,  Tosca's 
beauty  and  passion  have  aroused  his  desire.    He  longs  to  possess  and  subdue  her. 

He  has  her  brought  before  him,  and  tells  her  that  she  is  the  price  of  her 
lover's  freedom.  She  refuses  at  first,  violently  and  with  disgust.  He  then 
declares  that  Mario  shall  die  immediately  without  trial,  and  poor  Tosca  sud- 
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denly  gives  in,  provided  she  can  afterward  go  away  with  Mario.  Scarpia  agrees. 
It  is  decided  that  he  shall  order  Mario  to  be  shot,  but  that  the  guns  of  the  firing 
squad  shall  contain  only  blank  cartridges.  Mario  is  to  fall  and  pretend  to  be 
dead.  Then  Tosca  will  come  for  him  after  dark  and  take  him  away.  Scarpia, 
at  her  request,  also  draws  up  a  safe-conduct  for  her  and  Mario. 

But  when  Scarpia's  back  is  turned,  Tosca  seizes  a  knife  from  the  supper 
table,  and  plunges  it  into  his  heart.  He  falls  dead  at  her  feet.  She  wipes  the 
blood  from  her  hands,  places  a  crucifix  on  the  dead  man's  breast,  puts  candles 
around  him,  kneels  by  his  side  a  moment  in  prayer,  and  then  leaves  for  the  prison. 

She  hastens  to  Mario  in  his  cell,  and  tells  him  what  she  has  done,  and  how 
she  has  arranged  to  save  his  life.  He  forgives  her  for  her  betrayal  of  Angelotti, 
and  swears  eternal  love  for  her.  He  is  then  led  away  by  the  soldiers.  Waiting 
within,  Tosca  hears  the  crash  of  muskets.  Joyfully  she  goes  to  her  lover,  whom 
she  believes  is  pretending  death. 

But  Scarpia  deceived  her.  He  did  not  give  the  order  he  promised — the  sol- 
diers had  loaded  their  muskets  with  shot,  and  Mario  lies  dead.  The  soldiers  now 
come  to  arrest  her,  too,  but,  mad  with  grief,  she  defies  them,  telling  them  Scarpia 
is  dead,  for  she  has  killed  him.  Word  comes  that  it  is  true.  The  men  rush  at 
her,  but  with  a  wild  cry  she  leaps  upon  the  parapet  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo  and 
jumps  to  her  death. 

If  you  write  continuity,  how  many  scenes  do  you  write 
to  a  reel?    Aha!  you  reply,  some  more  of  that  old-time 
How  drivel !    Not  at  all,  not  at  all !    Be  advised  that  with  the 

Many  war  tax  on  film,  the  goodly  prices  for  raw  film  stock,  et 

Scenes?  cetera,  several  of  the  more  important  manufacturers  of 

motion-picture  plays  are  sternly  ruling  as  to  the  number  of 
scenes.  For  example,  one  large  concern  has  issued  a  man- 
date that  a  five-reel  scenario  be  limited  to  260  scenes.  The  order  states  that 
this  does  not  mean  269  scenes,  but  a  strict  limit  of  260.  And,  what  is  more,  the 
inserts  count  as  scenes  and  flashes  count  each  as  half  a  scene.  The  theory  is 
this :  The  director  receives  the  continuity  of  260  scenes.  He  can  be  depended 
upon  to  turn  in  a  picture  carrying  at  least  one-third  as  many  more.  For  example, 
his  story  may  run  350  scenes — maybe  400  scenes,  short  and  long.  There  isn't  a 
director  living  who  doesn't  split  continuity  scenes  as  handed  to  him  and  come 
across  with  fifty  or  more  not  enumerated  in  the  scenario.  And  the  new  ruling 
for  continuity  writers  by  one  or  more  concerns  has  this  little  habit  of  the  afore- 
said director  in  mind. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  filmland's  sages 
as  to  the  popularity  of  mystery  stories.   Some  of  the  leaders 

Mystery  in  the  industry  hold  tnat  the  public  is  longing  for  the  mys- 

~  .  tery  stories  which  are  finally  unraveled  in  the  last  eighteen 

b  t  O  r  1  e  S        scenes  of  the  picture.    Others  say  that  the  public  is  tiring 

of  this  kind  of  material.  Film  plays  such  as  "The  Circular 
Staircase,"  by  Rinehart,  "The  Millionaire  Baby,"  by  Green, 
"The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles/'  by  Nicholson,  have  been  successfully  filmed, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  mystery  stories  of  the  above-mentioned  type  are  as 
popular  now  as  they  were  several  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  A.  Berst,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  great  house  of  Pathe,  believes  in  the  mystery  story.  He 
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qualifies  his  belief,  however,  by  the  statement  that  such  stories  must  be  well 
done,  clearly  written,  and  that  only  the  most  skillful  of  continuity  writers  should 
be  assigned  to  write  them.  He  is  perfectly  correct !  Even  though  the  mystery 
story  has  the  most  perfect  plot,  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  that  plot  and  its  sus- 
pense and  mystification  clearly  and  convincingly  to  the  movie  screen.  Some  of 
the  most  experienced  of  script  writers  fail  when  adapting  a  mystery  story.  We 
have  in  mind  one  well-known  writer  who  attempted  to  adapt  a  novel  of  mystery 
for  pictures,  and  tried  a  "new  way."  His  idea  as  to  essential  novelty  in  the 
continuity  of  these  stories  was  laudable,  but  his  practice  was  imperfect.  He 
failed.  The  result  was  that  the  story  was  written  after  the  old  stand-by  formula 
— the  only  one  which  works  satisfactorily — leading  up  the  suspense  and  building 
up  the  action  for  four  reels  and  then  visioning  back  in  the  last  reel.  It  takes  an 
unusually  good  continuity  writer  to  put  over  a  mystery  plot  logically,  and  that 
is  the  reason  so  many  seen  on  the  screen  are  complex  and  confusing. 

Paralta  is  suffering  from,  to  quote  Harry  Chandlee, 
director  Eastern  Scenario  Department,  "a  deluge  of  much- 
Word  submitted  scripts  which  would  have  dismayed  Noah,  and 
17        "D      H        which  threatens  to  swamp  the  ark  of  our  scenario  depart- 
brom  Faralta      ment."    He  writes:  "We  are  glad  to  have  work  submitted 

to  us,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  every  story  careful 
attention — but  we  want  stories  concerning  which  there  is 
a  presumption  at  least  of  availability.  Now,  while  some  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted as  a  result  of  your  recent  announcement  have  shown  some  merit,  about 
ninety-nine  and  a  half  per  cent  of  them  have  been  absolutely  hopeless — as  usual. 
Most  of  these  hopeless  ones  bear  the  thumb  marks  of  practically  every  editor  in 
th  business.  It  would  seem  that  the  repeated  rejection  of  a  story  should  con- 
vince the  author  that  it  is  unsalable,  even  though  he  may  not  know  why  he  can- 
not sell  it — yet  many  of  these  stories  which  I  have  received  during  the  past  week 
have  been  submitted  over  and  over  again  apparently.  A  number  of  the  authors 
have  been  frank  enough  to  say  that  every  other  editor  has  had  a  look  at  the  story, 
and  that  they  did  not  want  to  leave  me  out.  In  justice  to  these  authors,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  be  advised  against  submitting  to  a  concern  with  which  they 
hope  to  do  business,  stories  which  have  been  rejected — say  more  than  four  times 
by  others ;  and  they  should  also  be  advised  against  retyping  stories  rejected  many 
times,  and  sending  them  in  with  the  hope  of  giving  the  impression  that  they  are 
submitted  for  the  first  time.  The  gist  of  the  foregoing  is  that  we  prefer  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  stories  first  whenever  possible.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  desire  for  war  stories,  stories  about  complicated  business  deals,  or  any 
story  that,  is  not  distinctly  new." 

The  above  is  good  advice  for  scenario  authors,  real  and 
near,  and  we  must  succumb  to  temptation  and  add  to  it. 
Some  Many  beginners  think  when  they  have  their  synopsis  or 

scenario  typewritten  that  all  is  ended.    They  never  seem 
Observations       to  think  that  a  manuscript,  when  passed  from  sanctum  to 

sanctum,  soon  shows  signs  of  wear  and  tear.    An  experi- 
enced editorial  reader  can  almost  enumerate  the  number  of 
times  a  script  has  been  returned  by  its  appearance.    After  a  script  has  been 
returned,  say  twice,  at  least  the  first  two  pages  and  the  last  page  should  be  retyped, 
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and  a  new  cover  supplied.  Editors  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  accepting  material 
that  gives  evidences  of  being  universally  rejected.  Your  name  and  address  should 
appear  at  the  top  of  every  page.  Sometimes  a  page  may  be  misplaced,  but  is 
easily  identified  if  you  follow  the  above  rule.  Do  not  submit  war  stories.  The 
mails  are  full  of  them — so  is  the  screen!  A  majority  of  the  film  companies  have 
adopted  rules  rejecting  war  stories,  no  matter  how  good. 

Here  are  extracts  from  two  letters  selected  at  random, 
and  they  are  examples  of  what  not  to  write.    Do  not  enter 
Foolish  *n*-°  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  scenario  editor  of  a 

'        .      1  producing  company  to  whom  you  submit  a  manuscript,  or 

P1S  you  will  soon  be  classified  as  a  pest.    Do  not  recite  to  him 

your  family  history.  He  has  troubles  enough  of  his  own, 
and  is  interested  only  in  the  story  you  submit.  To  proceed : 
"The  two  returned  manuscripts  at  hand.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  your 
recent  stories,  I  find  them  much  inferior  to  the  two  you  just  returned,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  your  apparent  stereotyped  statement  in  reference  to  them  is 
singular.  I  wish  further  to  inform  you  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
story,  in  semiautobiography,  that  you  will  cry  in  your  sleep  for  the  privilege  of 
reading.    I  remain,  in  sympathy,  et  cetera." 

Here  is  one  of  another  type :  "I  have  been  interested  in  your  work.  You 
say  you  want  something  different  in  story  form.  I  notice  that  most  five-reelers 
are  composed  of  two  women  and  one  man,  or  vice  versa.  I  have  written  the  story 
of  my  life  in  synopsis  form.  I  have  married  three  men,  and  my  story  is  actual 
facts  of  my  romance,  heartaches,  suffering,  suspense,  intrigue,  and  justification. 
The  story  begins  when  I  am  a  widow  and  ends  with  'Somewhere  in  France.'  I 
have  written  just  the  actual  facts,  which  makes  the  story  action  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  real  life  I  married  three  men  before  I  found  real  happiness.  But  in 
reel  life  would  three  husbands  be  too  much  for  a  lady  on  the  screen?  At  least, 
it  would  be  different.  Of  course  there  is  'the  other  woman  in  the  case,'  and  the 
plots  are  original." 

By  way  of  comment  we  might  say  that  though  truth  may  be  stranger  than 
fiction,  it  is  not  such  good  material  for  the  movies.  Fact  stories  are  not  -wanted. 
Plots  may  often  be  founded  on  actual  experiences,  but  the  requirements  of  plot 
always  demand  that  they  be  put  through  the  imagination  mill  for  reconstruction 
along  fiction  lines. 

Our  readers  are  always  interested  in  the  activities  of 
leading  editors  and  authors : 
Around   the  Herbert  Case  Hoagland,   formerly  assistant  general 

■p,  manager  of  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  has  been  ap- 

o  pointed  editor  in  chief  of  the  Pathe  Company.    The  selec- 

tion was  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Berst,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Pathe,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  field. 
Mr.  Hoagland's  offices  will  be  at  the  Pathe  home  offices,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Pathe  desires  good  plots,  suitable  for  Fanny  Ward, 
Frank  Keenan,  Irene  Castle,  Bessie  Love,  Bryant  Washburn,  Pearl  White, 
Antonio  Moreno,  Gladys  Hulette,  et  cetera.  No  war  stories.  Five  hundred 
dollars  is  paid  on  acceptance  of  synopsis.  One  thousand  dollars  is  paid  on  accept- 
ance of  original  plot  and  continuity. 
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Marc  Edmund  Jones  and  his  bride  have  severed  their  connection  with  the 
Pathe  Company,  New  York  City,  and  are  freelancing.  Mrs.  Jones  is  also  a  writer 
under  the  name  of  Lela  Lebrand. 

Wallace  C.  Clifton  and  Mrs.  Clifton,  who  is  known  in  literary  circlese  under 
the  pen  name  of  Emma  Bell,  are  both  in  New  York.  Mr.  Clifton  is  connected 
with  the  Pathe  Company.  Mrs.  Clifton  has  been  writing  strong  stories  for 
Petrova. 

Among  the  well-known  writers  of  scripts  recently  seen  on  Broadway  are : 
Hettie  Gray  Baker,  now  with  Fox ;  Tom  Cushing,  formerly  with  the  Belasco 
forces ;  Johnnie  Grey ;  Giles  R.  Warren,  formerly  of  Universal ;  Lubin  and  Hor- 
sley,  now  on  the  Pathe  staff;  Mrs.  Clara  Barenger;  Horace  Vinton,  formerly 
editor  for  the  American  and  old  Shamrock  Companies;  genial  George  Proctor, 
who  is  freelancing  with  success;  Charles  Sarver,  formerly  of  the  Lasky  forces; 
Maibelle  Heikes  Justice,  and  Charles  Logue,  writer  of  serial  continuity. 

Gilson  Willets,  the  well-known  writer,  after  three  months  in  New  York  City, 
has  gone  to  the  coast  to  write  a  new  serial. 

Jack  Cunningham,  formerly  of  Universal,  has  been  appointed  scenario  editor 
of  the  Pathe  Pacific  Coast  Studios,  according  to  announcement  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Berst. 

Comes  now  a  beginner  in  the  gentle  art  of  writing  'em, 
and  asks,  probably  in  all  innocence :  "Is  it  proper  for  me 
Observe  to  mail  out  copies  of  the  same  scenario  to  several  firms  at 

the  the  same  time,  thereby  being  able  to  dispose  of  my  plot  to 

Proprieties         ^e  ^est  a^vantage  should  it  be  desired  by  more  than  one 

company?"  It  is  not  ethical.  We  recall  the  time  when  one 
author  mailed  a  story  to  three  concerns  simultaneously, 
and  all  three  accepted  it.  Each  mailed  a  check,  not  knowing  the  script  had  been 
submitted  elsewhere.  The  author  tried  to  recall  the  manuscript  from  two  of 
th  editors,  only  to  find  that  one  company  had  placed  the  story  in  production 
before  the  check  was  forwarded.  The  final  result  was  the  blacklisting  of  that 
particular  author,  who  cannot  to  this  day  sell  any  stories  to  three  of  the  leading 
film  companies.  Play  the  game  fairly  and  properly.  Submit  your  story  to  one 
company  at  a  time.  If  you  observe  the  proper  rules,  and  you  have  the  gift,  sooner 
or  later  the  editors  will  recognize  it,  and  you  will  profit  thereby.  There  is  no 
other  procedure. 

Repeatedly  letters  come  to  the  department  asking  if 
filmland  would  relish  such  and  such  a  story  taken  from 
Book  such  and  such  a  book.    Many  beginners — and  some  who  are 

not  beginners — labor  under  an  impression  that  all  the  novel- 
Adaptations       ists  from  W  ilkie  Collins  to  Rudyard  Kipling  have  been  toil- 
ing away  so  that  script  writers  can  take  their  plots  and  write 
them  in  synopsis  or  scenario  form.    Wilkie  Collins  wrote 
one  novel,  "The  Moonstone,"  that  has  been  changed  here  and  there,  and  has  made 
a  thousand  photo  plays,  more  or  less,  but  the  idea  altered  so  radically  that  the 
original  story  could  not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.    A  film  concern  recently 
paid  Rudyard  Kipling  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  royalties  for  his  story  of 
,4The  Naulahka."   It  is  a  very  naive  question — this  one  about  adapting  some  novel 
and  sending  it  in  as  a  photo  play.    It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  film 
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manufacturers  employ  well-read  men  and  women  who  are  quick  to  detect  unau- 
thorized adaptations  of  books  and  short  stories,  and  never  again  will  your  work 
be  considered  in  an  editorial  office  where  once  you  have  been  detected  in  such 
practices.  To  rewrite  a  book  in  scenario  form  you  must  first  negotiate  with  the 
author  and  secure  his  written  permission.  This  written  statement  should  be 
inclosed  with  your  adaptation.  In  attempting  to  adapt  the  classics  or  books  on 
which  copyrights  have  expired,  remember  that  others  have  probably  done  this 
work  before  you  thought  of  it.  You  will  have  little  opportunity  to  negotiate  with 
authors  of  recent  novels  and  short  stories.  Every  magazine,  every  late  novel,  is 
read  by  film  editors,  and  frequently  negotiations  start  for  some  particular  story 
or  novel  before  it  is  in  type.  Joseph  Louis  Vance's  latest  story,  which  recently 
appeared  serially,  was  bought  and  paid  for  before  the  first  chapters  started  in  the 
publication  in  question.  And  three  different  film  companies  were  bidding  for  the 
film  rights. 

A  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  writer  says  he  has  a 
strong  plot  of  the  North  in  synopsis  form,  and  wishes  to 
Ouestions  know  where  to  send  it.    Any  of  the  leading  concerns  are 

^  willing  to  consider  Far  North  dramas  providing  they  are 

and  Answers      really  gripping.    Selig,  Vitagraph,  Mutual,  Fox,  Pathe,  Es- 

sanay,  et  cetera,  have  all  released  dramas  of  this  character, 
and  are  probably  willing  to  consider  others. 
From  Louisiana  comes  the  statement  that  a  lady  has  a  patriotic  drama  she 
desires  to  submit.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  pessimistic,  but  we  hear  this  assertion- 
with  misgivings.  The  patriotic  stuff  is  being  overdone,  the  editorial  desks  are 
piled  with  dramas  of  the  great  conflict.  Our  very  best  advice  is  to  write  some- 
thing else. 

"I  have  noticed,"  writes  in  a  Michigan  author,  "that  many  offer  to  sell  your 
plays  for  you."  Sure  they  do.  But  why  not  sell  your  own  plays?  The  genial 
agent  charges  you  for  the  stamps  he  uses  in  mailing  your  work  around  the  circle. 
If  it  sells  he  comes  blithely  forth  and  soaks  you  anywhere  from  ten  per  cent  up. 
You  can  mail  your  own  scripts,  and  save  this  commission.  Some  of  these  agents 
do  more  harm  than  good,  for  they  become  pestiferous,  and  are  persona  non  grata 
in  various  sanctums.  It  is  queer  how  even  the  more  experienced  authors  will 
fall  for  this  sort  of  thing.  One  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  feminine  writers  of 
scripts,  one  who  has  sold  much  work  to  a  certain  concern — forwarded  a  scenario 
the  other  day  through  the  care  of  a  literary  agent.  If  it  is  purchased,  the  agent 
will  charge  her  one  hundred  dollars  commission.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time 
that  Miss  So-and-so  could  have  walked  across  the  street  with  her  script  in  her 
hand  and  given  it  to  the  editor  and  saved  a  century  note.  Sometimes  we  think  it 
is  pure  vanity  on  the  part  of  some  writers,  who  seemingly  delight  to  allude  to 
"my  agent."  And  they  invariably  term  the  stenographer  they  hire  to  type  their 
stories,  "my  secretary."    Ho,  hum,  such  is  life ! 


Scenario  Writing  From  the 
Director's  Viewpoint 

Practical  information  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  studios  of  one  who  produces  successes. 

By  Allan  Dwan 

Director  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 


A THING  that  has  often  come  to 
my  attention  in  reading 
scenarios,  is  the  absolute  lack 
of  attractive  style  of  expression  by 
the  author.  He  has  been  so  prone  to 
convey  the  plot  that  he  adopts  a 
method  of  shorthand  expression,  which 
robs  the  tale  he  is  telling  of  all  of  its 
literary  and  heart  appeal. 

As  an  example,  phrases  like  this  ap- 
pear, "Nelly  goes  to  room — gets  paper 
— returns  to  parlor — shows  paper  to 
Bob — business  of  amazement,"  and  so 
on.  The  author  expects  the  director 
or  reader  to  catch  the  thrill  that  he  ex- 
perienced when  writing,  but  he  fails  to 
express  on  paper.  Of  course,  the  thrill 
remains  as  a  memory  with  the  writer, 
and  when  his  script  is  returned  as  un- 
desirable he  is  highly  indignant  be- 
cause he  has  probably  only  that  day 
witnessed  a  less  appealing  story  on  the 
screen,  and  naturally  feels  himself  a 
victim  of  injustice  in  having  been  re- 
fused production. 

The  reason  that  the  story  he  wit- 
nessed that  afternoon  gained  presenta- 
tion, was  because  the  story  was  con- 
veyed to  the  producer  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pathos  and  sincerity  of  the 
story  were  conveyed  to  the  producer, 
either  by  the  author  or  by  the  reader. 

The  reason  so  many  stories  are  writ- 
ten by  staff  members  of  companies  is, 
that  a  staff  member  is  able  to  convey 
verbally,  with  all  the  emphasis  neces- 


sary, the  true  values  of  his  story  to  the 
director.  He  may  even  pound  the  table 
and  declaim  like  an  orator  to  make  his 
enthusiasm  contagious — and  often  he 
does  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  scenario 
writer  study  an  interesting  style  of  ex- 
pression ;  that  he  write  his  story  as 
fervently  as  possible  and  make  his 
subtitles  attractive,  if  he  undertakes 
writing  a  detailed  scenario,  both  from  a 
literary  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  style  of  expression. 

They  say  that  ''brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit,"  but  just  as  truly  too  much  brevity 
is  frequently  the  death  knell  of  a 
scenario.  Personally,  I  am  averse  to 
scene  plots  written  by  scenario  writers, 
and  much  prefer  a  detailed  synopsis 
written  in  short-story  form.  I  would 
rather  purchase  a  story  from  any  good 
current  magazine,  than  the  average 
scenario,  because  from  the  lines  of  the 
magazine  I  get  the  full  meaning  and 
feeling  of  the  author,  whereas  scenarios 
are  frequently  as  mechanical  and  as 
lacking  in  style  as  the  catalogue  of  an 
automobile  company. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  think 
that  I  am  declaring  that  style  is  more 
important  than  characterization  or  plot. 
What  I  wish  now  to  emphasize  is,  that 
style  and  expression  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  conveyance  of  character  and 
plot.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  all 
scenario  writers  to  study  the  method 
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employed  by  the  literary  masters  in  de- 
scribing a  character,  and  to  try  to  adopt 
a  similar  individual  method  that  will 
convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  men- 
tal picture  of  the  principal  character. 

The  subtitle  itself  is  worth  volumes 
of  discussion,  but  for  the  moment  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  clever  subtitles  are 
likely  to  bring  a  sale  for  a  scenario,  re- 
gardless of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
scenario.  Subtitles  come  under  the 
head  of  editing,  rather  than  authorship, 
because  the  subtitles  of  a  story  are  not 
inserted  until  the  film  is  completed. 
During  the  process  of  cutting  and  join- 
ing the  position  of  the  subtitles  be- 
comes manifested.  A  clever  phrase, 
whether  it  be  a  subject  or  a  narrative 
phrase,  inserted  at  exactly  the  right 
place,  frequently  determines  the  com- 
edy value  or  the  dramatic  value  of  a 
situation 

If  an  author  can  arouse  the  director's 
imagination  or  interest  with  a  group  of 
words  he  is  very  apt  to  increase  his 
own  bank  roll  considerably. 

A  recent  experience  to  convey  my 
point  •  One  of  our  current  productions 
starring  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  entitled, 
"A  Modern  Musketeer."  It  is  enjoying 
success  because  of  the  admirable  spirit 
of  the  character  played  by  Mr.  Fair- 
banks. That  entire  production  was  in- 
spired by  the  original  title  of  a  story 
written  by  E.  P.  Lyle,  junior,  "E)'Ar- 
tagnan  of  Kansas."  The  association 
of  the  famous  Dumas  character  with 
the  flat  plains  of  Kansas  aroused  my 
imagination  sufficiently  to  cause  me  to 
purchase  the  title  from  Mr.  Lyle  and 
write  the  story  of  a  "modern  mus- 
keteer." 

Another  point  which  is  apropos  of 
this  discussion :  Clever  scenarios  can- 
not be  written  rapidly,  and  if  a  story 
is  worth  telling  at  all,  it  is  worth  a 
little  time  in  the  telling.  Too  many 
scenario  writers  are  prone  to  dash  off 
ideas  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  a 
week,  and  no  man  living  can  do  justice 


to  more  than  one  a  month.  It  is  the 
unusual  scenario  writer  that  can  hit 
the  bull's-eye  once  a  year. 

The  process  of  analysis  in  use  by 
the  average  author  is  not  sufficient.  If 
you  have  an  idea  to  convey  that  you 
thing  would  make  a  good  motion  pic- 
ture, write  it  down.  Then  analyze  it 
thoroughly.  Test  cut  every  point  from 
a  basis  of  logic.  Analyze  every  char- 
acter thoroughly  to  see  if  it  has  a  false 
note.  Then  take  your  entire  manu- 
script and  rewrite  it.  This  time  try  to 
make  it  attractive  reading,  your  me- 
chanics having  been  perfected.  Then 
turn  it  over  to  some  fair-minded  mem- 
ber of  your  family  or  friend  whose 
opinion  you  consider  worth  while — not 
necessarily  to  a  literary  person,  because 
our  appeal  is  not  to  literary  people,  but 
to  the  more  normal-minded  and  less 
emotional  type — and  see  if  your  entire 
idea  is  conveyed.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  explain  a  great  deal  of  your 
story,  your  method  of  conveying  your 
play  has  been  bad,  and  you  should  set 
to  work  to  rewrite  it  again  and  try  it 
out  on  some  one  else,  until  the  whole 
spirit  of  your  story  strikes  the  heart 
and  mind  of  your  reader.  Then,  if 
you  submit  that  work,  you  have  a  fair 
chance  at  least  of  having  the  scenario 
reader  of  a  film  company  grasp  your 
full  idea. 

As  I  look  at  it,  a  scenario  that  is 
worth  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  is  not  worth  writing,  and  a 
scenario  that  is  worth  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  or  more  is  worth  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort.  Any  story-teller  who 
has  the  real  gift,  and  who  will  put  his 
whole  heart  and  effort  and  soul  into 
the  conveying  of  a  story  for  the  read- 
ing of  a  scenario  editor,  will  eventu- 
ally reach  a  market  price  well  up  in 
the  thousands.  Good  scenarios  are  ex- 
tremely scarce,  not  because  good  ideas 
are  extremely  scarce,  but  because  so 
few  people  know  how  to  attractively 
express  on  paper  their  ideas. 
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To  glean  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
work  hard.  Anything  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well.  A  scenario 
written  in  an  hour  cannot  possibly  be 
any  good.  A  scenario  written  in  a  day 
is  very  likely  to  be  unintelligent.  A 
scenario  pored  over  for  a  week  prob- 
ably will  contain  fewer  flaws  than  most 
scenarios,  and  the  one  that  has  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  author  for  a 
month  or  more  is  likely  to  be  fairly 
good. 

In  my  personal  experience  with  some 
of  the  highest-paid  scenarioists  in  the 
world,  I  find  that  the  best  of  them  are 


able  to  do  not  more  than  from  four  to 
five  stories  a  year.  I  would  not  advise 
the  amateur  writer  to  rely  upon  his 
sale  of  manuscripts  for  a  living,  any 
more  than  I  would  advise  the  amateur 
painter  to  rely  upon  the  sale  of  his 
paintings  for  a  living.  And  the  master- 
piece of  scenario  writing  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  same  diligence  and  ef- 
fort that  the  masterpiece  of  the  painter 
is  done,  or  the  playwright,  or  the 
novelist. 

If  you  want  to  win,  you  have  got  to 
work.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  goods, 
you  must  make  them  attractive. 


Two  Movie  Celebrities  Adopt  a  New  Trade 


Thomas  H.  Ince  and  Bill  Hart  are  now  honorary  members,  in  good  standing, 
of  the  painters'  union.  They  joined  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  suggested  that  they 
paint  the  first  set  made  in  the  Biograph  Studio  after  Ince  leased  it.  We'll  wager 
that  the  regular  painters  had  some  job  when  Ince  and  Bill  got  through  daubing. 
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And  the  window  in  the  room  above,  through  which  Patsy, 
the    Mystery   Girl,    stepped  into  a   young  man's  heart. 

By  Eugene  A.  Clancy 


WHEN  one  is  sitting,  working  at 
one's    desk    in    one's  room 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
a  young  lady  suddenly  comes  flopping 
through  the  window  and  drops 
into  one's  lap,  one  is  likely  to 
register  emotions.  That  is 
what  Hunter  Mason 
did,   and  they 
went  over  fine 
—  together 


Even  the  mischief 
in   her  face 
had  a 
charm. 


with  his  chair,  himself,  and  the  young 
lady. 

He  picked  himself  off  the  floor  and 
gazed  at  his  unexpected  visitor.  He 
noted  at  once  that  she  was  good  to  look 
upon.  She  was  small,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  than  eighteen,  with  a 
mop  of  nice  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes 
— eyes  that  fairly  danced  with  mischief. 
There  was  a  tam-o'-shanter  on  her 
head,  and  her  skirt  was  short ;  she 
might  have  posed  as  a  tough 
girl  or  a  bohemian  artist's 
model.  She  was  a  strange  lit- 
tle thing,  but  undeniably  pretty 
and  likable — 
even  the  mis- 
chief in  her 
face  had  a 
charm. 
'"A  bit  sur- 
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comic  grimace  as  she  scrambled  to  her 
feet. 

''Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Hunter, 
recovering  himself  and  rising  to  the  sit- 
uation. "I've  been  sitting  here  kidding 
myself.  I'm  not  an  earnest  young  man, 
trying  to  conduct  a  home  for  down-and- 
outs.  I  was  not  burning  the  midnight 
oil  working  over  plans  for  a  bigger  and 
better  building,  and  I  was  not  thinking 
how  I  was  to  jimmy  a  contribution 
from  my  Uncle  Amos  to  help  finance 
the  worthy  cause.  Oh,  no!  I've  been 
sitting  here  just  waiting  for  a  young 
lady  to  come  flopping  through  my  win- 
dow and  sit  on  my  neck  and — — " 

"Cut  the  sparkling  speech  and  close 
the  bulkheads,"  the  girl  interrupted. 
"Necessity  knows  no  introductions.  I 
didn't  mean  to  floor  you,  but  I  had  to 
take  advantage  of  your  window.  Now 
don't  pull  any  what !  what !  stuff — a  cop 
is  chasing  me  up  the  fire  escape.  Rea- 
son :  I've  just  pinched  a  watch.  Isn't 
it  awful?  But  you're  going  to  save  this 
little  gurrl.  Hide  me  quick,  chase  the 
cop,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of 
my  life  and  let  vou  see  what  time  it  is 
by  the  watch.    Quick  !" 

Undoubtedly  some  one  was  coming. 
Quite  bewildered,  Hunter  pointed  to  a 
curtained  alcove.  The  girl  darted  be- 
hind the  curtain.  "Sit  at  your  desk — 
go  on  kidding  yourself  !"  she  whispered. 

Hunter  obeyed.  A  few  seconds  later 
a  policeman  entered  the  room.  Hunter 
rose  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"Have  you  seen  a  girl?"  demanded 
the  policeman. 

"Girl?"  repeated  Hunter  stupidly, 
looking  all  around  the  room.  "How 
would  I  see  a  girl?  Fve  been  working 
here  for  an  hour  and  haven't  had  any 
visitors.  My  secretary  went  home 
about  " 

But  the  policeman,  after  a  hasty 
glance  around  the  room  and  a  sus- 
picious look  at  Hunter,  was  climbing 
out  of  the  window. 

The  gfirl  cautiouslv  came  out  of  the 


alcove.  She  was  laughing,  and  was 
dangling  a  worn  silver  watch  before 
Hunter's  eyes.  "Ten-twenty,"  she 
said;  "that's  the  time;  and  my  name  is 
Patsy — that's  the  story  of  my  life." 

Hunted  looked  at  his  remarkable  vis- 
itor. "Well,  er — Patsy,"  he  demanded, 
"will  you  kindly  explain  yourself?" 

"Until  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  "I 
was  a  copy  girl  on  a  newspaper.  The 
old  grouch  who  runs  the  'Hints  to  the 
Lovelorn'  column  accused  me  of  pinch- 
ing his  watch  and  had  me  fired.  Just 
for  that  I  did  pinch  it — lifted  it  on  the 
street  as  he  was  walking  home.  He 
yelled  murder — and  here  I  am!  As  for 
the  rest,  I'm  an  orphan,  and  I  have  no 
home — only  a  little  narrow  room  with 
a  hand-painted  bed  on  the  wall— I  make 
believe  I'm  a  fly  every  night  and  start 
climbing  up  the  wall.  Say,  I've  heard 
of  you — you  are  Hunter  Mason,  the 
nice  young  man  from  Fifth  Avenue 
who  is  devoting  his  life  to  misery. 
You're  running  a  Come-to-a-square- 
meal  mission  downstairs." 

Suddenly  she  jumped  from  the  table, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  cautiously 
leaned  out.  "Catch !"  she  called,  and 
dropped  the  watch. 

Hunter  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  see  below  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  caught  the  wTatch 
and  walked  quickly  away. 

Hunter  put  a  hand  on  the  girl's  shoul- 
der. "It's  mighty  hard  to  believe  that 
you  really  have  criminal  instincts,"  he 
said,  looking  into  her  eyes  searchingly. 
"But  facts  are  facts.  Was  that  an 
accomplice  down  there?" 

"Precisely,"  replied  the  girl  mock- 
ingly. "Do  you  think  I  hurl  watches 
at  the  heads  of  strange  men?  But,  look 
here.  Hunter  Mason,  I'm  up  against  it. 
They'll  watch  around  here  all  night, 
maybe,  and  I  won't  dare  make  a  move. 
You'll  have  to  put  me  up  here — oh, 
don't  be  horrified!  I'll  curl  up  over 
there  in  the  corner  on  the  floor,  and  I'm 
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going  to  do  it  instanter,  for  I'm  dead 
tired." 

Hunter  looked  at  her  and  had  to 
smile  in  spite  of  himself.  If  she  were 
a  criminal,  nevertheless,  there  was  a 
downright  sincerity  and  frankness 
about  her  that  had  nothing  of  forward- 
ness in  it.  There  was  individuality  and 
character  in  her  manner,  in  her  eyes — 
and     she    was     remarkably  pretty. 


ing  a  downy  couch  out  of  them.  Some 
two  hours  later,  when  Hunter  was 
sound  asleep  on  the  chairs,  the  girl  crept 
softly  from  the  bed  and  turned  on  the 
light.  After  making  sure  that  it  was 
not  going  to  awaken  him,  she  made  a 
rapid  and  expert  search  of  the  desk. 
Then  she  searched  the  pockets  of  his 
coat.  Evidently  the  result  of  her  search 
was  highly  gratifying  to  her. 


The  old  grouch — accused  me  of  pinching  his  watch  and  had  me  fired.' 


"Patsy,"  he  said,  "as  you  know  who  I 
am,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  am  in- 
terested in — er — cases  such  as  yours. 
Frankly,  I'm  interested  in  your  case,  in 
you.  We'll  have  a  talk  in  the  morning. 
Yes.  you  can  stay  here.  Take  the 
truckle-bed  there.  I'll  fix  up  abed  for 
myself  with  the  chairs." 

"Say,  you're  the  goods,  all  right!" 
said  Patsy.  She  made  a  dive  for  the 
truckle-bed  and  in  an  instant  had  drawn 
a  blanket  over  herself. 

Quietly  Hunter  went  about  the  busi- 
ness of  arranging  two  chairs  and  mak- 


"I  knew  they  were  wrong  about  him," 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  put  out  the 
light  and  crept  back  to  bed.  "He's  not 
the  man  they  suspect — and  I'm  glad ! 
A  nice  chap  with  eyes  like  his  couldn't 
be  anything  but  on  the  square.  And 
I'm  making  him  sleep  on  those  bony 
chairs !" 

The  chief  of  police  was  in  a  mood; 
which  is  to  say  that  he  was  about  as 
approachable  as  a  British  tank  in  ac- 
tion. For  six  months  the  residences 
of  prominent  and  well-to-do  people  had 
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been  systematically  robbed,  and  the  po- 
lice had  so  far  failed  to  round  up  the 
gang  of  thieves. 

Ziegler,  star  reporter  for  the  Planet, 
sauntered  into  the  chief's  office  at  head- 
quarters. 

"I'll  take  you  up 
on  that,  Hunter 
Mason,"  she 
said.  "It's  a 
dare,  and  I'm 
game — /  prom- 
ise." 


looking  character  all  dressed  up  in 
handcuffs.  "Chief,"  announced  the  de- 
tective excitedly,  "here's  one  of  the 
gang.  We've  got  that  much  on  him, 
anyway.  I  nabbed  him  coming  out  of 
that  mission  we've  been  watching.  He's 
had  the  third  degree,  but  he  won't  come 
across.  He  had  a  side  kick  with  him, 
but  the  other  guy  got  away." 

"And  the  guy  who  got  away  was  un- 
doubtedly the  one  you  should  have 
nabbed!"  roared  the  chief.  "Get  out 
of  here!" 


"Morning,  chief  !"  said  Ziegler.  "An- 
other robbery  last  night,  I  see.  There's 
a  Master  Mind  back  of  these  doings. 
Some  one  is  making  exact  plans  of  the 
houses ;  plans  that  enable  the  invaders 
to  get  in  without  trouble,  go  right  to 
the  treasure  spots  at  once,  and  get  away 
in  a  jiffy  without  disturbing  the  in- 
mates. Get  the  High  Boy  who  makes 
those  plans  and  you'll  bust  up  the  game. 
You'll  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  plain-clothes  man  leading  an  ugly- 


-  The  detective  got.  He  took  his 
charge  with  him. 

Leaving  headquarters,  Ziegler  went 
down to  the  Planet  and  entered  the 
managing  editor's  office.  "Well,''  asked 
the  BigTBoss,  "any  news — do  you  think 
that  little  plan  of  ours  will  work?" 

"Can't  say.  yet,"  Ziegler  replied,  "but 
I'm  pretty  sure  it  will — if  any  scheme 
will  work."  He  talked  with  the  editor 
for  a  minute ;  then  he  went  into  the 
city  room  and  strolled  up  to  the  desk 
of  a  weazened,  grouchy-looking  little 
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man  and  placed  an  object  on  the  copy 
at  the  little  man's  elbow.  "There's 
your  watch,  Stubbs,"  he  said. 

Stubbs,  the  musty  oracle  who  gave 
daily  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  stared  and 
gasped,  but  before  he  could  speak  Zieg- 
ler  had  sauntered  out  of  the  room. 

Hunter  Mason's  dreams  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  real  and  appetizing  odor 
of  ham  and  eggs.  '  He  opened  his  eyes 
to  behold  Patsy  standing  over  him  and 
laughingly  holding  a  sizzling  frying  pan 
under  his  nose.  "Get  up.  lazy !"  she 
said.    "Breakfast's  ready." 

He  rose  from  his  makeshift  bed  and 
saw  that  the  table  in  the  corner  was 
set  for  two.  A  glow  of  well-being  came 
over  Hunter  Mason.  This  was  the  first 
meal  he  had  not  cooked  for  himself 
since  he  had  iorsaken  his  Fifth  Avenue 
home.  How  good  it  was  to  find  every- 
thing" readv — and  the  coffee  smelt  so 

O  J 

good !  Without  a  word,  he  placed  a 
chair  for  Patsy  and  drew  up  one  him- 
self. . 

They  ate  almost  in  silence.  Patsy 
was  frankly  hungry,  and  regarded  the 
main  business  in  hand  to  be  that  of  eat- 
ing. Hunter  was  revolving  an  idea 
that  had  somehow  taken  possession  of 
him  of  its  own  accord,  and  he  was 
thinking  out  the  details. 

"Patsy,"  he  said  suddenly,  when  the 
meal  was  out  of  the  way,  "I  have  de- 
cided to  take  you  for  granted — abso- 
lutely. I'm  going  to  take  you  up  as  a 
special  case.  I  don't  believe  you  really 
have  criminal  instincts,  but  if  you  have 
— I'm  going  to  make  an  effort  to  set 
you  right  with  the  world.  I'm  going 
to  place  you  in  my  mother's  house  for 
a  month,  in  her  care.  But  you  must 
promise  me  not  to  think  of  stealing 
watches  any  more.  You'll  have  the  best 
of  everything,  and  good  teachers.  I'll 
make  you  a — er — I'll  " 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  try  to 
make  me  a  ladv  V  exclaimed  Patsv,  de- 
liberately  falling  off  her  chair  in  a  mock 
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faint.  Then  she  sat  on  the  floor  and 
stared  up  at  Hunter  as  if  he  were  some 
sort  of  curiosity.  Then  suddenly  the 
flippancy  left  her  face,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  winsome,  girlish  smile.  "I'll  take 
you  up  on  that,  Hunter  Mason,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  dare,  and  I'm  game — I 
promise.  I'm  doing  this  because — well, 
because  I  like  you,  somehow,  and  be- 
cause the  one-room-orphan  business  is 
generally  full  of  shrapnel  and  hand 
grenades !" 

About  an  hour  later  a  limousine  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  mission.  Hunter  left 
the  room  and  went  downstairs.  In  a 
little  while  he  returned,  ushering  in  a 
tastefully  dressed,  fine-featured,  gray- 
haired  woman;  a  smiling,  jolly-looking 
elderly  man,  and  a  tall,  effusive,  and 
rather  flashily  dressed  blond  girl.  He 
introduced  them  respectively  to  Patsy 
as  his  mother,  his  Uncle  Amos,  and 
Miss  Louise  van  Horn,  a  close  friend 
of  the  family. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  the 
usual  chatter,  and  then  Louise  quickly 
slipped  from  the  room  and  went  down- 
stairs, where  she  wras  met  by  a  young 
man  of  about  Hunter's  age.  After  a 
swift  glance  around  to  make  sure  they 
were  unobserved,  the  pair  exchanged 
an  embrace  and  a  kiss,  and  then  stood 
talking  earnestly.  They  were  still  talk- 
ing when  the  others  came  downstairs — 
but  they  were  now  talking  about  noth- 
ing in  particular. 

Hunter  led  Patsy  up  to  the  other 
young  man.  /  "And  this  gentleman, 
Patsy."  he  said,  "is  Monty  Givens.  the 
most  valuable  secretary  in  Xew  York. 
You  must  be  nice  to  Monty." 

Patsy  shook  hands  with  this  wonder- 
ful secretary,  whose  eyes  shifted  under 
her  close  scrutiny. 

"Come,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "it 
is  time  we  went  along." 

They  all  turned  toward  the  street 
door.  As  they  passed  out,  Patsy  looked 
back  and  saw  Louise  turn  back  for  a 
quick,  whispered  word  with  the  gilt- 
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The  inevitable  had  happened — she  was  in  love 
with  Hunter. 

edged  secretary.  ''Monty  was  telling 
me  the  funniest  thing!"  she  explained 
gushingly,  as  she  came  tripping  out. 
"I  just  had  to  wait  and  hear  it!" 

''Something  tells  me  you're  a  liar, 
Lady  Louise,"  said  Patsy  to  herself  as 
she  sank  back  on  the  cushions.  "And 
the  same  something  tells  me  that  you're 
stuck  on  that  handsome  secretary.  But, 
say — I  wonder  what  you're  doing  hang- 
ing around  my  Hunter?  You  can't  be 
after  his  millions,  can  you?  Oh,  no! 
Far  be  it  from  us,  sweetie !  That  well- 
known  something  also  tells  me  that  it's 
going  to  be  an  exciting  month — with 
dear  little  Patsy  keeping  the  pot  boil- 
ing and  the  Fifth  Avenue  bases  full !" 

It  was  an  exciting  month.  Uncle 
Amos  had  secretly  bet  Hunter  a  five- 
thousand-dollar  contribution  to  the  mis- 
sion that  the  Patsy  experiment  would 
be  a  failure.  He  put  all  sorts  of  tempta- 
tions to  steal  in  Patsy's  way,  only  to 
find  that  she  was  not  interested  in  them. 

Little  Patsy  came  through  with  flying 
colors,  but  with  a  secret  heartache. 
The  inevitable  had  happened — she  was 
in  love  with  Hunter,  and  was  afraid  to 
show  it  in  the  least,  for  it  seemed  to  be 
hopeless.  He  was  kind  and  nice  to  her, 
but  in  an  impersonal,  brotherly  way. 


But  the  real  bitterness  of  it  was — 
what  she  very  soon  learned — that 
Hunter  and  Louise  were  engaged. 
Time  and  time  .again  her  heart  beat 
fast  when  she  saw  them  together,  and 
she  longed  to  shriek  out  what  she  had 
seen  one  night  in  the  music  room. 
Monty  and  Louise  had  been  there, 
and  thought  themselves  alone — and 
Patsy,  from  an  alcove,  had  seen  them 
embrace  and  kiss.  But  Patsy  kept 
silent.  If  Hunter  really  loved  Louise, 
she  reasoned,  would  it  not  be  cruel 
to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen  ? 

And  in  the  meantime  a  chief  of 
police,  a  managing  editor,  and  a  star 
reporter  were  gnashing  their  teeth. 
The  chief  - because  the  robberies  were 
still 'going  on;  the  editor  and  reporter 
because  a  little  scheme  of  theirs  had 
apparently  failed. 

One  day,  however — a  day  on  which 
the  members  of  the  Mason  household, 
together  with  Louise  and  Monty,  were 
engaged  in  decorating  the  house  for  a 
dance  for  the  benefit  of  Hunter's  mis- 
sion— the  chief  of  police  stopped  abus- 
ing his  teeth.  Spike,  the  thug  person 
who  had  been  nabbed  at  the  mission, 
came  across  with  a  confession  in  which 
he  told  right  out  loud  the  name  of  the 
plan-drawing  High  Boy.  However, 
some  of  the  gang  outside  got  wind  of 
Spike's  confession.  One  of  them 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  some  crime 
he  was  committing,  went  to  a  telephone, 
dropped  a  lead  nickel  in  the  slot,  and 
called  a  number.  The  number  he  called 
was  that  of  the  Mason  home  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the  mis- 
sion was  drawing  to  a  close.  Patsy  had 
been  auctioning  off  dances  with  herself, 
and  finally,  as  a  climax,  she  laughingly 
jumped  on  a  table  and  announced  that 
she  would  auction  off  kisses,  as  sug- 
gested by  some  bright  young  man.  For 
the  small  sum  of  five  dollars,  any  man 
who  was  not  too  crippled  to  do  so  could 
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climb  up  on  the  table,  receive  one  kiss, 
and  then  climb  down  from  there  and 
fade  into  the  howling  mob  with  the 
blissful  knowledge  that  he  had  touched 
lips  with  the  prettiest  and  j oiliest  girl 
in  the  room. 

When  the  guests  were  all  gone,  the 
family  gathered  around  a  table  in  the 
library  to  count  the  proceeds.  It  was 
found  that  the  mission  was  the  richer 
for  something  over  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, realized  on  tickets,  dances — and 
kisses.  The  count  over  and  properly 
audited,  Hunter  gathered  up  the  money 
and  checks  and  put  it  all  into  a  box 
which  Patsy  had  used  to  collect  the 
kiss  money. 

"Hunter,"    said    Mrs.    Mason,  "I 
wouldn't  put  that  box  in  the  safe  if 
Our  safe  is  too  easily 
only  last  night  a  house 


I  were  you. 
opened — and 


down  the  Avenue  was  robbed.  Every 


night  I  fear  it  will  be  our  turn.  Better 
take  it  up  to  your  room." 

"It  won't  be  any  safer  there,"  said 
Louise.  "I've  an  idea !  Why  not  hide 
it  behind  some  books  in  one  of  the 
cases — if  the  burglars  did  come,  they'd 
never  think  of  searching  the  bookcases. 
Eurglar  people  are  not  literary,  you 
know !" 

"Not  a  bad  idea  at  all,  Louise,"  said 
Hunter,  laughing.  "And  seriously  I 
think  it  will  do.    Anyway,  here  goes !" 

Getting  up  from  the  table,  he  went 
over  to  a  bookcase  and  opened  it.  Re- 
moving one  or  two  books,  he  placed 
the  money  box  on  the  back  of  the  shelf 
and  put  the  books  back.  No  one  could 
have  told  that  there  was  anything  be- 
hind the  books ;  no  one  who  had  not 
seen  the  thing  done. 

They  all  rose  to  go  to  their  rooms. 
"By  the   way,"   said   Hunter,   as  he 


But  five  minutes  after  she  was  taken  on  again." 
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switched  off  the  library  lights,  "where 
the  deuce  is  Monty  ?  I  haven't  seen 
him  all  afternoon,  or  this  evening/' 

"Why,  he  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage that  his  sister  is  very  ill,  and  he 
went  out  early  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  he  told  you,  Hunter ;  didn't 
he?" 

"No,"  replied  Hunter,  in  surprise.. 
"He  said  nothing  to  me,  but  we  were  all 
pretty  busy  this  afternoon.  Well,  I 
hope  it  is  not  serious.    Come — to  bed!" 

As  the  group  went  upstairs,  there 
was  a  peculiar  light  in  Patsy's  eyes — 
she  had  seen  Monty  receive  that  tele- 
phone message,  and  Patsy  was  all  there 
when  it  came  to  reading  faces. 

Patsy  did  not  undress ;  instead,  she 
sat  on  her  bed  in  motionless  silence  for 
over  an  hour.  Then,  suddenly  pricking 
up  her  ears,  she  softly  opened  her  door, 
listened,  then  crept  along  the  corridor 
and  stole  downstairs.  However,  so  in- 
tent was  she  on  whatever  it  was  she 
was  doing,  she  did  not  remark  the  fact 
that  Uncle  Amos  had  cautiously  peered 
from  his  door  as  she  passed  it. 

Stealthily  Patsy  crept  to  the  library 
door  and  looked  in.  The  dim  figure 
of  a  woman  was  standing  at  a  book- 
case. The  woman  opened  it,  removed 
two  books,  and  drew  out  the  money 
box  placed  there  by  Hunter.  At  that 
moment  Patsy  quickly  switched  on  the 
lights.  The  woman  at  the  bookcase  was 
Louise. 

For  a  moment  the  two  girls  stood 
looking  at  each  other ;  then  Louise 
spoke  venomously :  "Think  what  it 
will  mean  to  Hunter  if  you  expose  me 
■ — remember,  we  are  engaged  !" 

There  was  a  sound  on  the  stairs. 
Quickly  Patsy  stepped  to  Louise  and 
snatched  the  box.  She  scarcely  had  it 
in  her  hands  when  Uncle  Amos,  fol- 
lowed by  Hunter,  came  into  the  room. 
"Patsy!"  cried  Hunter  ;n  a  broken 
voice.  "And  after  what  you  promised 
• — and  just  when  I  was  beginning  to 
think — oh,  I  can't  say  it !" 


Patsy  said  nothing,  but  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  Louise  stood  by,  a  hard 
look  on  her  face.  "You  see  what  you 
have  brought  into  your  house,"  she  said 
to  Hunter. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  quick  step  on 
the  stairs ;  some  one  was  evidently 
making  rapid  transit  for  the  front  door. 
The  some  one  flung  the  door  open  and 
was  clearly  about  to  beat  it.  He  was 
mistaken,  however,  for  he  ran  straight 
into  the  eager  arms  of  two  policemen 
and  Ziegler,  the  star  reporter.  All  ex- 
ited inward,  using  fists  to  a  surprising 
extent.  Then  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
snapped  on  the  some  one's  wrists — on 
the  wrists  of  Monty  Givens,  wonderful, 
gilt-edged  secretary.  There  followed  a 
general  get-together  in  the  library. 

Ziegler  went  up  to  the  astonished 
Patsy.  "Patsy!"  he  exclaimed.  "So 
this  is  where  you  are !  Why  haven't 
you  reported?" 

"Gee !"  cried  Patsy,  letting  the  box 
of  money  drop  to  the  floor.  "I  clean 
forgot  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  Planet  all  this  time — I've 
been  too  busy  being  a  lady !" 

"Working  for  the  Planet?"  said 
Hunter.  "Why,  vou  told  me  vou  were 
fired  for  " 

"So  she  was  fired,"  cut  in  Ziegler; 
"but  five  minutes  after  she  was  taken 
on  again.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
boss  and  I  that  she  was  just  the  one  to 
plant  in  that  mission  of  yours  to  look 
around  for  us.  We  suspected  that  the 
man  who  was  drawing  plans  for  that 
gang  of  thieves  was  connected  with  the 
mission — and  we  were  right.  Here  is 
the  man !  He's  been  hiding  upstairs  in 
the  house  all  day." 

The  policemen  had  finished  a  search 
of  Montv.  On  him  were  found  de- 
tailed plans  of  the  Mason  and  other 
houses,  and  directions  for  the  actual 
operatives.  "As  for  that  watch,"  went 
on  Ziegler,  "I  was  the  man  who  caught 
it  when  Patsy  drooped  it  out  of  your 
window.    She  took  it  from  Stubbs  to 
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teach  him  a  lesson,  but  fully  intending 
to  give  it  right  back.  Stubbs,  however, 
complicated  matters  by  calling  a  cop. 
But  what  are  you  trying  to  do  to  the 
poor  girl  now?" 

Louise  stepped  forward,  sobbing 
wildly.  "Patsy  is  innocent,  Hunter !" 
she  cried.  "I  love  Monty — you  must 
save  him !  I  was  stealing  the  money — 
for  him.  I've  been  working  with  him 
— oh.  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying — 
save  him !"  She  flung  her  arms  around 
Monty's  neck.  The  policemen  led  the 
wretched  pair  from  the  room.  With  a 
significant  look  from  Patsy  to  Hunter, 
Ziegler  followed. 

''What  Louise  said  is  true,  Hunter," 
said  Uncle  Amos  earnestly.  "I  fol- 
lowed Patsy  downstairs  and  saw  her 
take  the  box  from  Louise.  She  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  Louise 
— because  she  thought  you  loved  Lou- 
ise." Uncle  Amos,  too,  turned  softly 
from  the  room. 

Patsy  was  sobbing  on  the  floor. 
Hunter  bent  over  and  gently  raised  her. 


"Patsy,  dear,"  he  said,  "will  you  for- 
give me?" 

Judging  from  actions,  Patsy  did. 
Then  the  old  light  of  mischief  flashed 
in  her  eves  for  a  minute.    "Put  twentv- 
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five  dollars  in  that  box,  Mr.  Hunter 
Mason !"  she  commanded. 

"Twenty-five — what  for?"  asked 
Hunter,  bewildered. 

"For  five  kisses  at  five  dollars  per !" 
said  Patsy,  as  she  broke  away  and  ran 
for  the  stairs. 


A  Very  Rare  Fiddle  Has  He 

V  O  U  remember 
1  Old  King 
Cole  and  his  fid- 
dlers three  ?  Well, 
Bert  Crosland  has 
a  job  worth  two  of 
that.  He  fiddles 
for  the  emotional 
scenes  of  the  movie 
queens  and  kings. 
Then  he  gets  their 
majesties  to  auto- 
graph his  violin. 
Henrv  B.  Walthall 
is  here  shown  at- 
taching his  royal 
signature  to  the  al- 
ready long  list.  At 
present  Crosland  is 

making  emotion  music  for  Bessie  Barriscale  so  that  another  famous  name  is 
now  added  to  the  roll  call  on  the  fiddle. 
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Mary  Pickford 
doesn't  have  any 
trouble  in  drum- 
ming up  a  crowd. 
In  some  exteriors 
taken  not  long  ago, 
Director  Neilan  had 
a  hard  time  avoid- 
ing the  cro wds  tha t 
came  out  to  see  her. 


ARY  PICK- 
FORD  has 
found  that 
popularity   is  some- 
times  a  liability. 
While  filming  "Ama- 
rilly  of  Clothes- 
1  i  n  e  Alley"  in 
San  Francisco, 
the  crowds  which 
assembled  to  watch 
her   work   on  exte- 
riors became  so  great 
that  Director  Neilan 
had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  his 
necessary  scenes.  It 
was  almost  uncanny 
the  way  in  which  San 
Franciscans   learned  the 
spot  in  which  Mary  would 
work  each  day,  and  the  small 
armies  of  them  which  assembled 
there  in  advance  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  players.    False  ru- 
mors as  to  where  Mary  would 
appear  next  day  were  spread  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  crowds, 
but  even  these  plans  went  wrong 
and  the  real  "location"  was 
thronged  with  the  curious.  How- 
ever, the  picture  was  completed 
at  last,  but  San  Francisco  will  be 
temporarily,  at  least,  cut  off  the 
Artcraft  map  as  suitable  for  the 
locale  of  Pickford  productions.  It 
is  highly  likely  Mary's  next  photo 
play  will  be  staged  in  the  South. 


Bryant  Washburn  is  now  in- 
stalled at  the  Paralta  Studios,  a 
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portion  of  which  have  been  leased  by 
Pathe,  and  in  his  new  surroundings  Mr. 
Washburn  and  his  company  are  busily 
engaged  in  staging  the  interiors  of 
"Twenty-one,"  his  next  Pathe  play,  a 
five-reel  visualization  of  George  Ran- 
dolph Chester's  novel  of  the  same  title. 
Frank  Keenan  and  Bessie  Love,  two  of 
Pathe's  other  twinklers,  will  also  prob- 
ably soon  begin  work  in  the  Paralta 
Studios,  as  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
transfer  them  from  the  East 
to  the  West-coast  studios. 


Wiliam  Duncan 
director  and  star 
of  such  Vita- 
graph  serials  as 
"The  Fighting 
T  r  a  i  1 ' '  and 
"Vengeance  and 
the  Woman,"  has 
just  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Pathe 
organization,  and  will 
immediately  begin  the 
staging  of  another  West 
ern  serial  which  will  be  re- 
leased under  the  Pathe  trade- 
mark. The  house  of  Pathe  re- 
gards Mr.  Duncan's  acquisition 
as  particularly  fortunate,  and  be- 
lieves that  his  ability,  united  with 
the  Pathe  serial  experience,  will  express 
itself  in  excellent  work.  The  serial 
upon  which  Mr.  Duncan  has  started 
work  has  not  yet  been  definitely  named. 
It  is  a  story  from  the  pen  of  Gilson 
Willets,  author  of  the  Pathe  serial,  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Double  Cross,"  and  sev- 
eral Pathe  features,  in  addition  to  many 
dramatic  stories  for  other  film  concerns. 


Another  recently  formed  film-making 
organization  that  began  actual  produc- 
tion work  within  the  past  few  weeks 
is  the  Frank  A.  Keeney  Pictures  Cor- 
poration.   Pending  the  erection  of  its 


own  studios,  the  Keeney  Corporation 
rented  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
studios,  and  Director  James  Kirkwood, 
who  has  directed  Mary  Pickford  and 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  is  again  wielding 
the  megaphone.  Catherine  Calvert  is 
the  featured  star  in  the  first  picture, 
"A  Romance  of  the  Underworld,"  an 
adaptation  of  her  husband's  famous 
drama,  now  nearing  completion.  The 
next  story  in  which  she  will  appear  was 
prepared  by  Benjamin  S.  Kut- 
ler,  formerly  scenario 
editor  for  Augustus 
Thomas,  and  once 
associated  with  Fa- 
mous Players.  In 
speaking  of  the 
future  activities 
of  his  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Keeney 
recently  said :  "I 
intend  to  engage 
other  stars,  and 
shall  select  them  as 
I  selected  Miss  Cal- 
vert— on  a  basis  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  dra- 
matic ability.  I  shall  not 
engage  actors  and  actresses 
who  have  become  famous  in 
other  lines  of  the  profession, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  make 
good  in  pictures.  I  believe  the 
public  likes  names,  but  does  not  care 
for  names  that  carry  no  merit  in  the 
specific  line  of  entertainment  with 
which  we  are  affiliated." 


Hedda  Nova  and  Frank  Glendon, 
stars  in  Vitagraph's  newest  serial,  "The 
Woman  in  the  Web,"  which  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  "Vengeance  and  the  Woman," 
are  well  along  in  the  production  of  this 
international  thriller.  Most  of  the 
scenes  of  the  serial  are  laid  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  though 
portions  of  the  story  deal  with  a  world 
pursuit  of  certain  of  the  characters, 


William  Duncan 
has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Pathe 
to  stage  a  Wes- 
tern serial. 
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thus  necessitating  scenes  in  many  for- 
eign lands.  As  an  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous studio  activity  which  this 
shifting  of  the  plot  requires,  the  open- 
ing scenes  depict  an  ambassadors'  ball 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  immediately 
upon  completing  this  bit  the  players 
moved  over  into  a  set  arranged  to  rep- 
resent a  portion  of  the  imperial  gardens 
in  Petrograd.  Exceptionally  large  casts 
are  being  used  in  these  sets. 


John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos,  that 
high-voltage  duo  who  were  in  no  small 
way  responsible  for  the  phenomenal 
success  of  certain  of  the  Douglas  Fair- 
banks pictures — both  those  made  when 
he  was  with  Triangle  and  more  recently 
in  his  Ajrtcraft  offerings — are  still  en- 
rolled under  the  Paramount  banner. 
Though  both  severed  their  connection 
with  the  Fairbanks  organization  some 
time  ago,  they  have  been  re-signed  as 
director  and  scenarioist  with  Para- 
mount, and,  following  their  staging  of 
the  series  of  feature  comedies  Fred 
Stone  is  to  do  for  Paramount,  will 
turn  out.  regular  features  of  their 

own  construc- 
tion which  will 
be  released  as 
John  Emerson- 
Anita  Loos 
Productions. 


Mutual  Film  Corporation  is  launch- 
ing a  new  semiweekly  release  called 
"The  Screen  Telegram."  This  one- 
thousand-footer  twice  a  week  supplants 
the  Mutual  Weekly  which  for  so  long 
a  time  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by 
the  Gaumont  Film  Company  and  re- 
leased by  Mutual.  It  is  planned  to 
make  The  Screen  Telegram  even  snap- 
pier than  was  the  old  Mutual  Weekly, 
and  several  unusual  features  will  doubt- 
less be  disclosed  before  the  Telegram 
has  been  on  the  screens  many  weeks. 
Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to 
foreign  camera  correspondents,  so  that 

This  famous  team,  partly  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the 
Fairbanks  successes,  will 
soon   turn  out 
Paramount  fea- 
tures under  the 
John  Emerson- 
Anita  Loos  pro- 
ductions. 
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war  pictures  of  an  exclusive  sort  may 
be  anticipated.  The  mechanical  and 
laboratory  work  of  the  new  topical 
semiweekly  is  being  handled  by  the 
American  Film  Company's  plant  in  Chi- 
cago. This  is  the  organization  which 
prints  and  develops  most  of  the  other 
Mutual  subjects.  Unusually  clear  pic- 
tures, therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  American 
has  a  reputation  for 
work  of  that  nature. 


All  filmdom 
w  a  s  saddened 
early  in  Febru- 
ary to  learn  of 
the  sudden  death 
o  f  Director  Jo- 
seph Kaufmann  of 
the  Paramount  or 
ganization.  The  de- 
mise of  this  all-around 
good  fellow  and  splendid 
director  came  just  when  he 
was  looking  forward  to  direct-  Francis 
ing  his  wife,  Ethel  Clayton,  m.an  }sc 
long  a  star  in  World-Brady  cftfc/?' 
pictures,  in  Paramount  pro-  eriy 
ductions.  Miss  Clayton's  con- 
tract with  World-Brady  having  expired, 
she  was  signed  by  Jesse  L.  Lasky  for 
a  number  of  multiple-reel  productions, 
and  was  particularly  keen  for  the  new 
work,  as  she  was  to  come  under  the 
direction  of  her  husband  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months.  Film  fans  the 
world  over  will  unite  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Ethel  Clayton. 


Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly 
Bayne,  immediately  following  the  com- 
pletion of  "Under .  Suspicion,"  the 
Metro  production  in  which  they  appear 
supported  by  such  favorites  as  Hugh 
Jeffrey,  Eva  Gordon,  Frank  Mont- 
gomery, Sidney  D'Albrook,  Franklyn. 
Hanna,  Arthur  Housman,  Sylvia  Ar- 


nold, and  Jack  Newton,  and  which  is 
now  showing  at  theaters  the  country 
over,  started  the  filming  of  the  widely 
read  novel,  "The  Brass  Check."  Both 
stars  are  accorded  numerous  opportu- 
nities for  the  display  of  their  talent  in 
this  vehicle,  which  is  expected  to  accord 
with  the  Bushman-Bayne  policy  of  try- 
ing to  sense  the  public  taste 
and  gratify  it  accordingly. 


Myrtle  Lind,  one  of 
the  galaxy  of  Tri- 
angle -  Keystone 
beauties,  has  been 
graduated  from 
the  slapstick  into 
the  emotional.  In 
future  you  will 
look  in  vain  for 
Myrtle's  smiling 
face  and  dimpled 
knees  in  Keystone  pro- 
ductions. Instead,  a  five- 
reel  feature  entitled  "Betty 
Comes  Home,"  which  the 
press  department  of  Triangle 
terms  a  comedy-drama,  will 
be  issued  shortly,  and  in  the 
star's  role  you  will  behold 
none  other  than  your  old  friend  Myrtle. 
Director  Jack  Dillon  staged  the  picture, 
and  predicts  that  if  Miss  Lind  can  reg- 
ister as  well  in  future  subjects  in  which 
she  is  cast  as  she  has  done  in  "Betty 
Comes  Home,"  she  will  never  revert  to 
her  earlier  type  of  work.  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  a  former  Keystone  favorite,  re- 
turned to  the  Culver  City  studios  a 
short  while  ago.  Beauties  may,  come 
and  beauties  may  go,  but  while  girls 
are  girls  Keystone-Triangle  comedies 
will  go  on  forever. 


Each  of  the  big  picture-making  or- 
ganizations seems  to  pass  through,  a 
stage  wherein  a  certain  portion  of  its 
regular  product  becomes  super  de  luxe,* 


X.  Bush- 
now  star- 
'The  Brass 
with  Bev- 
Bayne. 
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and  then  this  class  of  productions  is 
grouped  by  itself  and  a  new  brand  name 
given  it.  As  an  example  of  what  we 
have  in  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  that  the  Pickford  subjects  were 
once  just  Famous  Players  releases  on 
the  Paramount 
program.  When 
they  reached  the 
point  where  the 
task  of  producing 
them  took  more 
money  and  time, 
the  Pickford  ve- 
hicles suddenly 
became  Artcraft 
dramas  and  were 
released  to  the 
exhibitors  at  a 
higher  rental 
price.  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation 
has  just  an- 
nounced the  for- 
mation of  Screen 
Classics,  Incor- 
porated, which  is 
the  term  assigned 
to  the  super-de- 
luxe Metro  pic- 
tures. Such  pro- 
ductions 
Jeans 

Viola  Dana; 
"The  Legion  of 
Death,"  with 
Edith  Storey; 
"Lest  We  For- 
get," with  Rita  Jolivet;  "Revelation," 
with  Xazimova,  and  the  recent  five-reel 
Drew  comedy  titled  "Pay  Day,"  will  be 
termed  Screen  Classics.  A  special  or- 
ganization will  devote  its  activity  to  pro- 
duction of  multiple-reel  Screen  Classics. 


as 


"Blue 
with 


Dorothy  Phillips  has  been  greatly  ad-  ™ 
mired  in  her  latest  Bluebird  release,  "Her  Fling." 


Admirers  of  Dorothy  Phillips  are 
highly  enthusiastic  over  her  work  in 
her  latest  Bluebird  release,  "Her 
Fling.'*  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Kath- 
erine  Leiser  Robbins'  magazine  story, 


and  is  directed  by  Ida  May  Park.  Wil- 
liam Stowell  enacts  the  leading  male 
role  opposite  Miss  Phillips,  and  the  sup- 
porting cast  includes  Juanita  Hansen, 
George  Chesbro,  Joseph  Girard,  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  Claire  du  Bray,  and  Sallie 

Starr.  Louise 
Lovely,  another 
Universal  favo- 
rite, is  receiving 
many  congrat- 
ulations over  her 
work  in  "New- 
Clothes,"  a  story 
by  Harvey  Gates. 
Edgar  Jones  is 
credited  with  the 
direction  of  this 
vehicle  for  Miss 
Lovely,  who  is 
supported  b  v 
P  h  i  1  o  McCul- 
lough,  with  Edna 
Maison  and  Win- 
ter Hall  in  other 
prominent  roles. 

Probably  v  o  u 

J  J 

have  recently 
seen  Theda 
B  a  r  a  '  s  story, 
"The  Soul  of 
Buddha,"  which 
deals  with  life  in 
the  island  of 
Java ;  and,  if  not, 
you  m  a  y  have 
read  the  wonder- 
fully colorful  story  version  of  it  in  this 
issue  of  Picture-Play.  "The  Soul  of 
Buddha"  was  the  last  picture  in  which 
Theda  appeared  before  again  returning 
to  the  West  coast  to  resume  work  in  the 
Fox  Studio  in  Hollywood,  where  "Cleo- 
patra" was  taken.  The  name  of  the 
first  production  to  be  staged  in  Cali- 
fornia has  not  yet  been  disclosed,  but  it 
is  said  to  afford  Theda  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  new  and  still  different  type 
of  "vampire"  role.     Probably  before 
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she  returns  to  the  East  five  or  six  sub- 
jects will  be  completed. 


Old-timers  among  film  fans  will  re- 
call the  once-popular  "Broncho  Billy" 
films  which  used  to  be  made  by  G.  M. 
Anderson  out  in  Niles,  California, 
when  he  was  the  "S"  half  of  Essanay. 
Some  issues  ago  Screen  Gossip  made 
the  statement 
that  "G.  M."  was 
about  to  resume 
his  film  activities. 
Perhaps  some  of 
you  began  to 
think  you  had 
been  misin- 
formed. The 
proof  that  Bron- 
cho Billy  really 
meant  it  is  now  on 
the  screens,  for 
within  the  last 
few  weeks  a  new 
five-reel  feature, 
entitled  "Naked 
Hands,"  has  been 
issued,  and  the 
hero  of  this  pro- 
duction is  dis- 
closed as  your  old 
friend,  Broncho 
Billy  Anderson, 
he  of  the  chaps 
and  the  smoking 
pistol.  Other 

five-reel  subjects  will  follow  at  regular 
intervals,  though  "G.  M."  is  not  to  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  picture  making, 
as  he  has  too  many  speaking  stage  at- 
tractions to  warrant  devoting  too  much 
of  his  time  to  the  cinema  attractions. 


G.-M.  Anderson,  known  as  "Broncho  Billy,"  is 
back  on  the  screen  in  a  five-reel  production 
called  "Naked  Hands." 


"Tyrant  Fear"  is  the  title  of  the  new- 
est Dorothy  Dalton  feature,  just  com- 
pleted by  Director  R.  William  Neill,  of 
the  Thomas  H.  Ince  directorial  staff. 
The  majority  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in 


Alaska,  and  the  Dalton-Neill  company 
spent  some  three  weeks  up  above  the 
snow  line  of  Mount  Wilson,  near  Los 
Angeles,  getting  the  proper  "atmos- 
phere" for  the  picture.  In  some  re- 
spects "Tyrant  Fear"  may  be  described 
as  a  Canadian  Northwest  story,  slightly 
reminiscent  of  "The  Flame  of  the  Yu- 
kon," one  of  Miss  Dalton's  Triangle  re- 
leases which  you  probably  recall.  It 

will  also  serve  to 
introduce  Carmel 
Phillips  under  the 
Ince  banner. 

A  u  b  r  e  v  M  . 
Kennedy,  for 
many  months 
manager  of  pro- 
ductions at  the 
Goldwyn  Studios, 
resigned  recently, 
and  is  succeeded 
by  George  Loane 
Tucker,  who 
staged  such  Gold- 
wyn pictures  as 
"The  Cinderella 
Man"  with  Mae 
Marsh,  and 
"Dodging  a  Mil- 
lion" with  Mabel 
Normand.  H  e 
now  has  full  su- 
pervision of  all 
the  company's  re- 
leases, and  in  addition  will  occasionally 
assume  charge  of  certain  pictures  him- 
self. Mr.  Tucker,  aside  from  being  an 
able  director,  is  credited  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  story  values  for  the  screen,  and 
has  been  voted  a  master  of  continuity 
— one  of  the  exacting  requirements  of 
the  picture  art. 

Alice  Brady  has  but  recently  com- 
pleted her  fourth  Select  production,  a 
story  with  a  Russian  setting,  which  dur- 
ing work  at  the  studio  was  known  un- 
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cler  the  working  title  of  "Ruthless  Rus- 
sia." It  is,  however,  highly  likely  that 
this  title  will  be  changed  before  the 
attraction  is  released.  Director  Robert 
G.  Vignola,  who  staged  Alice  Brady's 
last  picture,  "The  Knife,"  was  in  charge 
of  the  producing  and  Frank  Morgan, 
Miss  Brady's  leading  man  in  "The 
Knife,"  has  the  leading  role  in  the  new 
picture.  Others  in  the  company  well 
known  to  film  fans  are  Charles  Francis, 
Harry  Southard,  and  Russell  Bassett. 


Enid  Bennett  and  her  sister  Marjorie, 
both  of  the  Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios  in 
California,  are  just  about  the  two  hap- 
piest girls  in  America.  Marguerite 
Bennett,  a  younger  sister  of  Enid  and 
Marjorie,  has  just  arrived  in  America 
from  Australia.  And  then,  to  make 
happiness  doubly  happy,  Thomas  H. 
Ince  himself  met  little  Miss  Marguerite, 
and  suggested  that  she  undergo  a  photo- 
graphic test  to  see  if  she,  too.  might 
register  well  on  the  screen.  Presto ! 
Xo  sooner  said  than  done — and  Mar- 
guerite emerged  triumphantly  from  her 
test.  Her  name  was  promptly  added  to 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Ince  Studios.  But 
there  is  still  more  to  the  story.  Accom- 
panying Marguerite  from  Australia 
came  also  Mrs.  Bennett  and  a  small 
brother,  so  a  regular  Bennett  reunion 
was  held. 


E.  K.  Lincoln,  last  seen  oppo- 
site Mae  Marsh  in  the  Goldwyn 
production,  "The  Beloved  Trai- 
tor," and  also  well  remem- 
bered  as  the   star  of 
the  Mutual  "Jim- 
mie  Dale  and 


the  Gray  Seal"  series,  and  the  leading 
man  of  "The  Freedom  of  the  World," 
produced  by  Ira  Lowry,  is  now  in  Cali- 
fornia, whither  he  went  to  enact  a  fea- 
tured role  in  a  new  seven-reel  produc- 
tion which  is  being  directed  by  W. 
Christy  Cabanne.  This  picture  will 
serve  to  introduce  Mr.  Cabanne  as  au- 
thor and  producer  as  well  as  director. 
All  of  us  who  recall  his  splendid  work 
under  Griffith  back  in  the  old  Triangle 
days,  and  more  recently  with  another 
film-producing  organization,  look  for 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 


Elinor  Glynn's  novel,  "The  Reason 
Why,"  has  been  procured  for  Clara 
Kimball  Young.  Work  of  staging  this 
story  began  immediately  following  the 
shooting  of  the  last  scenes  of  "The 


The  Bennetts  are 
becoming  a 

regular  movie 
family,  and 

Enid  is  one  of 
three  sisters 
now  on  the 

Ince  pay  roll. 
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House  of  Glass,"  the  Max  Marcin 
melodrama  in  which  she  is  now  be- 
ing seen.  "The  Reason  Why"  is  a 
story  of  a  tangled  love  affair  between 
an  American  girl  and  her  English 
husband,  and  provides  as  a  setting 
for  the  tale  it  unfolds  a  romantic 
background. 

Three  companies  are  now  at  work 
in  the  Paralta  Studios  making  Pa- 
ralta  plays  in  addition  to  several 
others  producing  attractions  for  re- 
lease under  other  brands.  Director 
Raymond  B.  West  has  just  completed 
a  number  of  scenes  showing  the  ar- 
rival of  an  aeroplane  bearing  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  wealth  in  a  Scotch 
village,  where  he  meets  Bessie  Barris- 
cale,  the  lassie  heroine  of  ''The  Maid 
of  the  Storm,"  one  of  her  forthcom- 
ing releases. 

Constance  Talmadge,  who  ap- 
peared to  such  good  advantage  in 
"The  Shuttle,"  recently  released,  is 
now  completing  the  final  scenes  of  "Up 
the  Road  with  Polly,"  a  picturization 
of  the  novel  by  Frances  Sterrett.  As 
soon  as  this  is  finished  she  will  begin 
work  on  a  film  version  of  the  former 
musical-comedy  success,  "Good  Xight, 
Paul,"  motion-picture  rights  to  which 
were  recently  purchased.  The  Con- 
stance Talmadge  pictures  seem  to  be 
steadily  increasing  in  popularity,  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  reports  made  by 
many  exhibitors  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Remember  that  good-looking  player 
who  enacted  the  role  of  Pete  in  the 
Goldwyn  release  "The  Manxman?"  In 
real  life  he  was  Fred  Groves,  a  loyal 
subject  of  King  George.  Well,  Fred, 
who  already  has  six  relatives  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
cently completed  the  final  scenes  in  a 
new  picture  scheduled  for  early  release 
in  America  under  the  title  L'Assomoir," 


Constance  Talmadge  has  recently  completed  "Up 
the  Road  with  Polly/'  and  is  soon  to  appear  in 
a  film  version  of  (( Good  Night,  Paul.'" 


an  adaptation  of  Zola's  novel  by  that 
title,  and  then  himself  enlisted  in  the 
English  navy. 

At  last  the  first  of  the  new  Chaplin 
subjects  is  finished,  and  the  inimitable 
Charles  has  begun  work  on  his  second 
subject  for  release  through  the  First 
National  Exhibitor's  Circuit.  It  has 
been  many  months  since  the  last  Mu- 
tual-Chaplin subject  was  screened,  so  a 
vast  army  of  film  fans  have  been  im- 
patiently waiting  to  behold  the  world- 
famous  comedian's  latest  effort.  The 
company  supporting  Chaplin  in  his  lat- 
est comedy  is  again  headed  by  Edna 
Purviance,  and  includes  many  of  the 
others  who  assisted  him  during  the  year 
and  a  half  he  spent  under  the  Mutual 
banner.  However,  Eric  Campbell,  the 
big,  black-whiskered  "heavy"  who  was 
featured  so  strongly  in  many  of  the  last 
dozen  Chaplin  releases,  will  be  sin- 
cerely missed. 


Thrills  from  "The 


Pen  points  on 
a  Pearl  White 
serial  made 
during  the 
screening  at 
Pathe's  Fort 
Lee  Studio. 

By  R.  L. 

La  m  b  di  n 


The  Malay  dashed  up  the 
broad  staircase.  In  his  wake, 
a  footman  sickenly  thudded 
on  the  first  step.  Pearl  oblig- 
ingly fainted,  according  to 
custom,  on  the  top  step. 


Pearl  having  inherited  a 
munition  plant,  is  about  to 
be  squashed  by  part  of  her 
inheritance.  For  her  thrill- 
ing rescue — 

See  the  next  episode. 


Pulling  a  dagger  the 
Malay  seized  Buttons 
by  the  throat  and — here 
the  artist  had  to  work 
like  mad  to  catch  him  in 
mid-air,  for  the  "faith- 
ful servitor"  refused  to 
serve  another. 


House  of  Hate" 


Curse  their  cold  hearts  I 
A  lady  in  distress — yet 
the  camera  man  grinds 
along  the  even  tenor  of  ( 
his  pay,  while  the  artist 
sketches  in  ecstacy. 


Just  before  the  ex- 
plosion the  Hooded 
Terror  had  lured 
Pearl  into  this 
building! 


Mars  Snuffs  the  Candles 


NIGHT  falls  on  the  Magic  City,  and  one  by  one  the  clusters  of  lights  burst 
into  radiance  along  Broadway  until  the  theater  and  motion-picture  center  of 
New  York  looks  from  above  like  a  white,  forked  tongue  of  the  Milky  Way.  Thus 
it  appears  in  normal  times. 

But  during  the  winter  weeks  just  passed,  the  Great  White  Way  has  been 
dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  war.  New  York's  midway,  along  which  are  scatered 
those  great  picture  palaces,  the  Strand,  Rialto,  Rivoli,  the  New  York  and  the 
Broadway  Theaters,  has  been  as  dark  as  any  back  street  save  on  Saturday  night — 
that  coal  might  be  saved. 

The  darkness,  however,  seemed  to  frighten  away  none  of  the  picture  fans. 


IV J1 
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But  the  "house"  must  still  be  furnished. 
Curtains  and  draperies  are  hung,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  on  the  right.  Furniture  is 
moved  in,  and  gradually  the  set  takes  the 
finished  appearance  of  the  illustration  above, 
where  the  director  is  making  scenes  in  the 
completed  set.  Below,  the  short,  useless 
odds  and  ends  are  shown,  piled  up  to  be 
hauled  away  and  given  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions. So  much  lumber  is  used  by 
some  of  the  larger  producers  that  they  find 
it  worth  while  to  own  forest  preserves  to 
supply  the  demand. 
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Criticism  and  comment  on  the  best  and  latest  pictures, 
written  by  America's  foremost   dramatic  authority. 


By  Alan  Dale 


"Our  Little  Wife" 

(Goldwyn) 

LITTLE  Miss  Madge  Kennedy  is 
a  picture  "find."  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  her  admirable  and  con- 
sistently amusing  work,  and  she  is  the 
rare  thing — a  woman  with  a  sense  of 
humor;  not  an  exaggerated  sense,  but 
a  sedately  repressed  one.  "Our  Little 
Wife,"  which  was  seen  on  the  speaking 
stage,  is  a  farce  that  would  tax  any 
sense  of  humor.  It  is  far-fetched  and 
illogical  to  the  verge  of  extravagance 
and  hyper-extravagance.  Farce,  of 
course,  calls  for  extravagance,  but  when 
it  is  laid  on  with  a  comedy  brush 
as  in  this  picture  it  is  hard  to  assim- 
ilate. 

The  story  of  the  bride  who  takes  all 
her  sweethearts  with  her  on  her  honey- 
moon, you  are  probably  familiar  with. 
It  is  so  full  of  incident  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  run  along  with  it.  You  feel  that 
you  are  left  somewhere  on  the  road, 
and  it  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing. Dodo,  the  heroine,  surely  has  her 
work  cut  out,  and  very  few  women 
could  do  as  much  with  the  material  of- 
fered as  Miss  Kennedy.  After  seeing 
her  in  "Baby  Mine,"  one  is  disap- 
pointed, but  able  to  realize  that  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  little  lady 
herself. 

I  should  think  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  Avery  Hopwood's  farce  would 
be  to  set  it  to  music  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Music  covers  a  multitude  of  discrepan- 
cies. It  seems  to  be  the  only  medium 
by  which  a  story  can  get  by  with  no 


questions  asked.  One  of  the  sweet- 
hearts in  this  picture  was  Walter  Hier, 
who  is  said  to  tip  the  beam  at  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  who  certainly 
looks  the  part.  Others  were  George 
Forth,  William  Davidson,  Wray  Page, 
Kempton  Greene,  and  Marguerite 
Marsh. 

The  film  was  well  staged  and  the  pho- 
tography extremely  satisfactory.  The 
trouble  lay  in  the  story,  which  is 
too  vivid  for  silence,  too  far-fetched 
for  speech,  and  fitted  only  for  music — 
and  deadening  music  at  that. 

"The  Son  of  Democracy" 

(Paramount) 

THIS  is  one  of  a  series  of  ten  two- 
reel  pictures  announced  as 
"each  a  complete  story  of 
America  in  the  making."  Therefore,  it 
is  a  picture  with  a  purpose,  and  I  am 
always  afraid  of  'em !  Purposes,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  horrible  knack  of  lurking 
in  box  offices,  and  one  has  to  be  very 
careful.  However,  the  film  in  ques- 
tion, "My  Mother,"  proved  to  be  his- 
torically and  rather  dramatically  inter- 
esting, showing  the  boy  Lincoln  in  the 
log  cabin  with  his  father,  mother,  and 
sister.  The  little  lad  is  graphically  pic- 
tured and  his  parents  are  luminously 
shown.  The  unremitting  sternness  of 
the  father  and  the  gentle  influence  of 
the  mother  are  at  times  convincing.  In 
one  episode  father  Lincoln  is  viewed 
in  the  act  of  attempting  to  learn  how 
to  write,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  by  his  side 
and  the  boy  watching  the  paternal  ef- 
fort. 
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Another  incident  emphasizes  the 
"fighting  blood"  of  the  lad  and  the  de- 
termined attitude  of  the  mother  to  re- 
press it.  Little  Lincoln  is  even  fight- 
ing at  the  moment  that  his  mother  is 
dying,  and  that  fact,  it  appears,  im- 
presses itself  upon  his  future  life.  Ben- 


jamin Chapin  is  excellent  in  this  film, 
and  it  is  entirely  credible  that  he  de- 
voted years  to  the  study  of  his  subject. 
In  the  case  of  "The  Son  of  Democracy," 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  box  office 
is  not  starred.  The  purpose  is  vivid, 
praiseworthy,  and  interesting — all  by  it- 


Little  Miss  Madge  Kennedy  is  the  rare  thing — a  woman  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
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self  !  It  is  about  time  that  pictures  con- 
cerned themselves  with  some  topic  that 
had  value  and  use.  Even  in  pictures 
it  is  possible  to  find  entertainment  in 
some  other  guise  than  that  of  truculent 
melodrama  or  horseplay  comedy.  Then 
the  fact  that  there  were  but  two  reels 
of  "My  Mother"  must  be  a  favorable 
circumstance.  There  was  no  padding; 
no  struggle  for  length  without  breadth ; 
merely  a  commendable  desire  to  por- 
tray a  phase  of  a  remarkable  life. 

The  picture  is  artistically  made,  with 
plenty  of  atmosphere  of  the  right  kind. 
It  is  educational  without  being  irri- 
tating. 

"Carmen  of  the  Klondike" 

(Selexart  Pictures) 

WHY  seven  reels?  Is  there  any 
story  that  cannot  effectively 
be  told  in  five?  After  sitting 
through  this  interminable  film,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  pictures  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game  when  they  start  in  to  confound 
their  audiences.  On  the  speaking  stage, 
k  is  conceded  that  short  plays  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to-day.  The  drama 
must  indulge  in  brevity  if  it  is  to  be 
successful.  Yet  the  pictures  seem  to  be 
prolonging  the  agony,  and,  except  in 
very  rare  instances,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  it.  Certainly  I  can  see  none  in 
"Carmen  of  the  Klondike." 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  attempted 
to  review  this  film  without  data — 
thoughtfully  withheld  from  reviewers 
by  some  firms — and  that  I  discovered 
the  task  to  be  impossible.  The  only 
feature  I  can  recall  is  the  tremendous 
fight  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
and  I  take  it  that  this  struggle  was  the 
piece  de  resistance.  It  was  a  very  won- 
derful fight,  and  if  we  had  reached  it 
easily — that  is  to  say,  minus  a  few  of 
the  reels  that  were  superfluous — I  can 
readily  believe  that  it  would  have  regis- 
tered an  extremely  lasting  impression. 
It  was  a  fight  to  the  finish  between 


two  men  in  a  "gold-born  town  of  Sin." 
It  started  in  a  room  which  was  set  on 
fire  when  one  of  the  men  threw  a 
lighted  lamp  at  the  other,  and  it  was 
continued  in  a  muddy  street  with  an 
astonished  crowd  of  onlookers.  The 
men  went  at  each  other  with  brutal  fe- 
rocity and  almost  tore  each  other  to 
pieces.  It  was  the  most  strenuous  con- 
flict I  have  ever  seen,  and  naturally  it 
thrilled.  It  would  have  thrilled  much 
more  if  it  had  arrived  a  trifle  earlier. 
After  having  been  muddled  by  the  in- 
coherent happenings  of  this  Klondike 
story,  a  dramatic  denouement  loses 
some  of  its  strength.  However,  the  last 
episode  of  "Carmen  of  the  Klondike" 
was  so  realistic  that  it  can  hold  its  own 
with  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
screened.  I  should  like  to  see  it  again, 
if  I  could  do  so  without  being  afflicted 
with  the  early  story  that  was  prolix 
and  confusing  and  chaotic.  If  your 
attention  happened  to  wander  for  two. 
seconds — and  mine  frequently  wanders 
for  more  than  that — you  were  lost,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  up.  Lacking 
a  case— also  thoughtfully  withheld — I 
can  mention  no  names.  They  are  not 
necessary. 

"Loaded  Dice" 

(Pathe) 

FINE  acting  can  illumine  even  a 
bad  story.  At  least  one  can 
watch  the  dramatic  work  of  the 
central  figure  and  attach  one's  atten- 
tion to  that!  It  is  what  I  did  when  I 
saw  Frank  Keenan  in  "Loaded  Dice." 
Keenan  is  an  actor  with  a  distinct  gift 
of  characterization;  a  method  that  has 
nothing  of  the  theatrical  in  it,  and  a 
personality  that  rivets  one's  admira- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  "Loaded  Dice"  busied 
itself  with  a  particularly  sinister  evil- 
doer who  denied  the  existence  of  God. 
Blackmail,  perfidy,  lust,  dishonesty — 
these  were  a  few  of  the  attributes  of 
Richard  Gordon,  to  whom  we  were  first 
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introduced  at  a  conference  of  nefarious 
food  speculators,  with  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  throw  in  his  lot.  After  that, 
the  plot  thickens.  Gordon  needs  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  help  him 
in  his  attack  upon  the  food  of  the  un- 
suspecting mob,  and  to  raise  it  he  puts 
up  a  sorry  scheme  of  blackmail,  with 
a  girl  and  a  boy  as  the  instruments. 


seem  a  bit  late.  I  never  read  the  novel 
by  Ellery  H.  Clark  from  which  this 
picture  was  taken,  but  perhaps  between 
the  covers  of  a  book  its  realism  might 
have  proved  to  be  attractive.  In  the 
film,  it  seemed  gaudy,  overdrawn,  and 
anything  but  psychological. 

Still,  as  I  said,  it  was  possible  to 
forget  the  poverty  of  the  story  in  the 


Keenan  is  an  actor  with  a  distinct  gift  of  characterization. 


Gordon  is  nominated  to  an  important 
political  office,  and  at  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment he  is  confronted  by  one  who  had 
viewed  his  presence  in  the  room  of  a 
chorus  girl  who  had  been  mysteriously 
murdered.  This  was  all  melodrama  in  its 
very  crudest  form,  offered  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  an  atheist  was  brought  to  be- 
lief through  these  means.  Only  at  the 
last,  on  his  deathbed,  was  the  man  made 
to  realize  the  Deity,  and  it  really  did 


acting  of  Mr.  Keenan.  This  was  ex- 
tremely fine.  The  unremitting  solem- 
nity of  the  man,  his  tenacity  to  purpose, 
and  his  admirable  repression  made 
Keenan's  work  most  conspicuous.  In 
fact,  the  acting  justified  the  choice  of 
subject.  Everybody  loves  good  acting, 
because  everybody  sees  so  little  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  Frank  Keenan  you  can 
view  "Loaded  Dice"  and  forget  every- 
thing in  it  but  Keenan  himself — even 
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Madeline  Marshall,  Florence  Billings, 
and  Guy  Coombs. 

"The  Heart  of  Romance" 

(Fox) 

MISS  JUNE  CAPRICE  smiles 
and  smirks  all  the  way  through 
her  latest  picture,  "The  Heart 
of  Romance,"  and  is  extremely  "lov- 
able." It  is  romance  with  a  vengeance, 
and  perhaps  one  needs  a  strenuous 
sense  of  humor  to  accept  it.  To  seri- 
ous people,  I  should  think  that  it  would 
be  rather  amazing,  in  its  invasion  of  the 
probabilities.  June  is,  of  course,  a  very 
sweet  little  girl — one  of  those  girls 
who,  in  these  days  of  sugar  shortage, 
seem  rather  extravagant.  Why  should 
we  economize  on  sugar  when  in  the  pic- 
tures it  is  smeared  all  over  the  "hero- 
ines?"   I  call  it  reckless. 

This  heroine  loves  a  young  writer, 
who  is  rejected  by  publishers,  but  not 
cast  down.  He  writes  "pomes"  which 
are  not  conspicuously  marketable.  The 
story  deals  with  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  charming  girl's  guardian  to  test 
the  affection  of  this  youth.  The  meth- 
ods are  drastic  and  peculiar.  She  is 
made  to  pose  as  a  pauper,  having  lost 
all  her  money,  and  when  that  scheme 
fails  to  work,  the  guardian  has  the 
youth  evicted  from  his  studio  for  non- 
payment of  rent. 

Later,  "guardy"  installs  the  girl  in 
a  cheap  boarding  house.  Certainly  the 
tests  were  far-reaching!  In  the  end, 
you  view  guardian  reading  two  of  the 
swain's  manuscripts  to  publishers,  who 
are  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
stories.  And  that  is  where  my  sense 
of  humor  got  busy  !  Imagine  publish- 
ers bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
work  of  any  unknown  author.  I 
thought  that  too  funny  for  words — 
really  clever  and  fantastic.  If  it  had 
been  offered  as  fantasy,  it  might  even 
have  triumphed  as  that.  But  it  was 
submitted  in  all  sobriety. 

As  I  said,  Miss  Caprice  smiled  and 


smirked  most  industriously.  It  must 
be  a  great  effort  to  be  cheerful  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  lady  there- 
fore deserves  due  congratulation.  The 
youth  in  the  case  was  Bernard  Thorn- 
ton, who  appeared  to  be  anything  but 
the  literary  lion  suggested.  Joseph  Kil- 
gour  also  appeared. 

"The  Turn  of  a  Card" 

(Paralta) 

THERE  are  seven  reels  of  this, 
and  the  pictures  appear  to  be 
running  into  the  Chinese  realm 
of  the  continuous.  At  this  rate,  it  may 
soon  be  necessary  to  devote  two  days 
to  the  inspection  of  a  picture,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why.  The 
art  of  condensation  is  an  art — a  very 
beautiful  art,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  film  makers 
as  one  of  the  finest  studies  they  can 
undertake.  I  don't  think  that  I  have 
seen  five  pictures  in  my  picture-going 
career  that  were  worth  seven  reels. 
Seven  reels  are  a  whole  lot,  you  know. 

There  are  some  capital  oil  pictures 
in  "The  Turn  of  a  Card" — Oklahoman 
pictures  that  are  distinctly  worth  view- 
ing apart  from  the  story  that  is  woven 
around  them.  An  oil  boom  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  film,  and  the  characters  are 
crooks,  promoters,  gamblers,  sports,  and 
suchlike.  A  card  game  is  the  exciting 
episode — a  game  in  which  thousands  of 
dollars  are  involved.  The  "hero"  wins 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  later  the 
country  home  of  his  adversary  on  Long 
Island.  At  this  country  home,  of  course 
he  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Cyn- 
thia, daughter  of  his  card  adversary, 
and,  to  make  things  seven-reel-y,  poses 
as  a  chauffeur.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventh  reel,  of  course  happiness  sets 
in  speedily  and  there  are  no  regrets. 

The  picture  is  much  too  long,  and 
much  too  involved.  It  is,  however,  well 
cast,  which  helps  considerably.  J.  War- 
ren Kerrigan  is  the  hero,  and  surely 
an  ideal  one.    Kerrigan  has  a  certain 
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nonchalance  and  bonhomie  that  are  val- 
uable to  hero  roles  in  pictures,  and, 
without  being  what  they  call  in  the  "le- 
gitimate" a  matinee  hero,  he  has  an  ap- 
peal that  is  unique.  The  part  of  a  half- 
witted lout  was  excellently  portrayed 
by  Clifford  Alexander,  and  Miss  Lois 
Wilson  was  charming  as  the  beautiful 
one. 

"Keys  of  the  Righteous" 

(Paramount) 

THIS  is  another  picture  dealing 
with  what  is  popularly  known 
as  "the  coise  of  drink."  A  lit- 
tle "heroine"  yearning  to  save  popper 
from  the  undermining  influences  of  the 
''coise,"  because  she  had  promised 
mommer  to  look  after  the  erring  par- 
ent, lands  in  one  of  those  noisome 
haunts  that  one  meets  in  pictures — and 
that  picture  audiences  know  so  well. 

This  time  it  is  in  Ore  City,  and  it  is 
called  a  disreputable  hotel.  Little  Mary 
penetrates  its  recesses,  and  behold  pop- 
per pickled !  It  is  a  plaintive  spectacle, 
of  course.  Pickled  popper  and  poor 
Mary  are  there  when  the  place  is 
raided,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  police 
court,  where  the  usual  scene  occurs. 
Just  as  the  heroine  is  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  intentions,  a  brave  youth, 
who  is  there  because  he  is  there,  steps 
forward  and  announces  that  he  is  about 
to  marry  Mary.  That  softens  the  ob- 
durate judge,  who  thereupon  decides 
that  he  will  permit  her  to  take  popper 
home  with  her.    Poor  pickled  popper ! 

"Keys  of  the  Righteous"  is  not  inef- 
fective. At  times  it  approaches  the 
maudlin,  especially  in  the  episodes  deal- 
ing with  ailing  mommer,  whose  death 
we  are  allowed  to  view.  The  best  char- 
acter in  the  piece  is  that  of  the  irate 
old  grandfather  excellently  played  by 
George  Nichols.  Another  well-drawn 
type  is  that  of  the  gentle  old  uncle  acted 
by  Carl  Forms,  while  the  judge,  in  the 
hands  of  Melbourne  McDowell,  is  in- 
teresting.   The  star  of  the  occasion  is 


Miss  Enid  Bennett,  who  is  young  and 
pretty — which  are  the  two  adjectives 
that  must  qualify  picture  stars.  She  is 
a  nice  girl,  able  to  coquet  with  the 
camera  vivaciously.  I  am  told  that  she 
is  an  English  girl  born  in  Australia, 
and,  as  those  facts  do  not  register  on 
the  screen,  I  am  emboldened  to  men- 
tion them, 

The  picture  has  no  merry  moments, 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  "coise 
of  drink"  is  not  a  merry  theme. 

"Jack  Spurlock — Prodigal" 

(Fox) 

GEORGE  WALSH  has  arrived  at 
the  happy  moment  when  all 
that  is  required  of  him  is  to  do 
George  Walsh  things,  and  do  them 
George-W'alshily !  In  "Jack  Spurlock 
— Prodigal"  this  opportunity  is  af- 
forded, and  therefore  the  picture 
reaches  its  goal  satisfactorily.  His 
principal  stunt  is  that  of  appearing  as 
a  waiter  in  a  "silent"  restaurant,  and 
when  that  has  been  effected  he  is  seen 
as  a  physical-culture  demonstrator. 

The  story  is  taken  from  one  that  ap- 
peared originally  in  a  weekly  paper,  and 
it  has  all  the  incidents  that  picture  lov- 
ers demand — some  of  them  funny  and 
lively.  There  is  a  love  theme  deftly 
introduced,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
situations  that  are  above  the  average. 
Walsh  himself  is  as  picturesque  as 
ever,  and,  as  he  always  manages  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  he  is  enjoying 
himself  immensely,  the  contagion  of  the 
impression  spreads.  The  picture  is 
in  five  reels,  and  might  conceivably  have 
been  better  in  three.  I  do  not  insist 
upon  that.  I  am  indeed  grateful  that 
it  was  not  in  seven  reels,  as  it  might 
have  been.  Dan  Mason,  Ruth  Taylor, 
and  Robert  Vivian  were  the  other  ac- 
tors. 

"Jack  Spurlock"  is  announced  as  a 
"hummer;"  but,  as  I  am  not  precisely 
sure  what  that  may  mean,  I  will  not 
endorse  the  announcement. 


This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
Stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


TEXAS  GIRL. — William  S.  Hart  was  not  born 
in  the  West,  as  3-ou  and  many  others  suppose. 
He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Xewburgh,  Xew 
York,  but  moved  to  Arizona  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  lived  there  for  some  time  before  he 
went  on  the  stage.  Hart  Hoxie  is  with  the  Lasky 
Company.  X'eal  Hart  is  with  the  Universal 
forces,  and  so  is  your  friend  Harry  Carey.  Xeal 
Hart  and  William  S.  Hart  are  in  no  way  related 
to  each  other. 

Dorothy. — Good !  I'm  glad  that  you  started 
your  letter  with  the  intention  not  to  break  any  of 
the  rules.  I  wish  all  of  my  readers  would  do  the 
same  thing.  Xo,  Alan  did  not  play  one  of  the 
crooks.  Creighton  Hale  appeared  opposite  Mollie 
King  in  "The  Seven  Pearls"  serial.  Thomas 
Meighan  played  opposite  Pauline  Frederick.  Ad- 
dress Marie  Walcamp  at  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. Earle  Fox  may  be  reached  at  the  Selz- 
nick  Enterprises,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Jack  Pickford,  Jack  Holt,  and  Helen  Eddy 
will  get  any  mail  sent  to  them  in  care  of  the 
Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Write  Violet  Mersereau  at  Universal 
Film  Company,  1600  Boadway,  New  York  City; 
Jewel  Carmen  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California ;  and 
Alice  Joyce  at  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Milton  Sills  gets  all  of  his 
mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  XTew  York  City. 

She  Loves  a  Sailor. — The  only  player  that  I 
know  who  has  expressed  the  desire  to  follow  a 


life  at  sea  is  George  Beriolat,  of  the  American 
Film  Company.  He  has  always  been  very  fond 
of  sailing,  and  says  that  he  would  like  to  do  noth- 
ing else.  Write  him  at  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Santa  Barbara,  California. 

C.  C.  A. — You  can  reach  Derwent  Hall  Caine 
by  writing  to  him  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Could  Boy. — Your  friend,  E.  Forrest  Taylor, 
has  deserted  the  screen,  and  has  gone  back  on 
the  stage.  Yes,  I  liked  his  work  on  the  screen 
very  much  when  he  was  with  the  American  Film 
Company. 

Charles  Chaplin  Admirer. — Charlie  Chaplin's 
new  comedies  will  be  released  by  the  Exhibitor's 
circuit,  so  you  will  see  them  very  shortly  now. 
Charlie  had  to  build  a  studio  before  he  could 
start  to  work  making  his  comedies,  and  of  course 
this  took  a  great  deal  of  time.  His  brother  Syd 
is  his  manager. 

Leoxa  P. — Sorry  I  couldn't  answer  your  ques- 
tions sooner,  but  they  just  had  to  wait  their  turn, 
like  all  the  rest.  Get  them  in  a  bit  earlier  next 
time.  Address  Mary  Pickford  in  care  of  the 
Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Mary  Miles  Minter  should  be  reached  by 
the  mail  man  at  the  American  Film  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Anita  Stewart  still 
receives  her  daily  mail  at  the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany, East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  You  should  read  the 
rules  about  the  religious  questions. 


"Promoted  Again !" 


TE AH   OUT  HERE 


Why,  that's  my  third  advance  in  a  year!  Taking  the  I.  C.  S. 
Course  certainly  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did." 

Every  day  more  men  are  reaping  their  reward  for  spare  time  spent  in  study  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  You  will  find  them  in  offices,  shops,  stores, 
factories,  on  railroads — in  every  line  of  industry.  They  are  winning  advancement  and 
increased  salaries  because  they  planned  ahead  and  got  ready  for  bigger  work. 

What  about  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  thrill  of  promotion  after  promotion,  of  having 
important  work  put  up  to  you,  of  being  a  big  man  in  your  field,  of  enjoying  the  money  that  a  big 
job  pays  ?     You  can  ! 

Right  now,  with  the  war  making  ever-increas- 
ing demands  upon  our  country's  industries,  em- 
ployers are  combing  their  ranks  for  men  who  can 
handle  responsible  work,  for  men  they  can  promote. 
By  doing  your  present  work  well  and  by  training 
yourself  now  for  the  job  ahead,  you  can  do  your 
part  towards  serving  your  country  and  at  the  same 
time  put  yourself  in  line  for  advancement. 

The  training  you  need  is  easily  within  your 
reach.  The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
stand  ready  to  help  you  prepare  for  success  just 
as  they  have  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  in  the  last  26  years. 

You  can  get  this  training  in  your  own  home, 
by  mail.    You  don't  have  to 


lose 


a  minute  s 

sleep,  a  single  meal,  or  an  hour's  pay.  You 
prepare  in  spare  time — time  that  might  otherwise 
be  wasted. 


Don't  hesitate.  Don't  put  it  off.  Right  now 
opportunity  is  playing  a  return  engagement.  It 
offers  you  again  the  chance  you  have  neglected 
so  long.  Your  opportunity  is  in  this  coupon. 
Don't  turn  it  down.  Use  it.  Fill  it  in — mail  it 
today.    You'll  never  regret  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4249,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  post* 
tlon,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 

□  electrical  engineer 

□  Electric  'Lighting 

□  Electric  Railways 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 
I  Telephone  Work 
]  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
]  Machine  Shop  Practice 
J  Gas  Engine  Operating 
]  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
]  Surveying  and  Mapping 
]MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
]  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
j STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
]  Marine  Engineer 
]  ARCHITECT 
]  Contractor  and  Builder 
]  Architectural  Draftsman 
J  Concrete  Builder 
]  Structural  Engineer 
]  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
]  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

J  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Auto  Repairing  !□  Spanish 

□  Navigation  □German 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■  □  French 

□  Poultry  Raising  IO  Italian 


Name , 


Present 
Occupation. 


Street 
and  No.. 


City. 


.3iata 
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Everyday  Mildred. — What  difference  does  it 
make  how  old  a  person  is  just  as  long  as  they 
look  the  age  of  the  part  they  play?  Theda  Bara 
is  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  people  are  cor- 
rect. Your  letter  was  quite  a  puzzle  the  way  you 
skipped  all  over  the  place  in  numbering  your 
pages. 

D.  Y.  F. — Address  Kathlyn  Williams  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  That  contest  you  men- 
tion was  conducted  by  another  magazine.  The 
winners  of  the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest  are 
working. 

R.  S.  P. — Shirley  Mason  joined  the  Edison 
Company  after  McClure.  Leonie  Flugarth  is  her 
correct  name.  The  Edison  Studios  are  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  For  max  Favorite. — You  should  in- 
close a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  if  you 
want  a  reply  to  your  queries  by  mail,  and  not  in 
the  magazine.  Yes,  Mary  Pickford,  like  most 
stars,  answers  her  letters  personally.  Alary  Pick- 
ford  should  have  been  addressed  in  care  of  the 
Lasky  Film  Corporation,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California,  where  she  is  working.  Tom 
Forman  has  been  with  the  coast  artillery  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  a  sergeant.  Tom  likes 
the  army  life,  too.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  at 
the  same  address  as  Mary  Pickford's  will  surely 
be  forwarded  to  him.  And  the  actors  who  are 
in  the  war  will  probably  be  happier  than  ever  to 
be  cheered  by  letters  from  their  admirers. 

Hawaiian  Girl. — You  can  reach  William  S. 
Hart  by  letter  at  the  William  S.  Hart  Studios, 
Hollywood,  California.  Charles  Ray  gets  all  of 
his  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Yes,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Athletic  Club.  You  evidently  know  quite  a  bit 
about  California  from  the  wTay  you  talk.  Doro- 
thy Dalton's  address  is  the  same  as  Charlie  Ray's. 
Monroe  Salisbury  will  get  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  in  care  of  L'niversal  City,  California. 

Bake. — Come  right  in  and  ask  all  you  want. 
The  stage  or  screen  name,  if  a  player  happens  to 
have  one,  should  always  be  used  when  writing  to 
him.  "The  Little  Princess"  was  one  of  the  recent 
Mary  Pickford  pictures.  Did  you  catch  it?  Mary 
Miles  Minter  now  has  two  directors  working  on 
her  pictures.  While  one  cuts  his  picture,  and 
prepares  his  next  story,  the  other  is  filming  his 
features.  The  system  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
success,  and  a  fine  time-saver,  and  when  you  save 
time  in  a  motion-picture  studio  you  save  a  great 
deal  of  money,  too. 

Leita  K.  M. — Write  to  Sessue  Hayakama  at 
the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, for  one  of  his  photographs.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  inclose  twenty-five  cents  with  your  re- 
quest for  an  autographed  photograph  of  any 
player,  as  they  cost  the  player  about  twenty-eight 


cents  to  send  out.  At  this  rate  it  wouldn't  take 
very  long  for  players  to  be  broke,  when  you 
figure  that  some  of  them  receive  as  high  as  two 
hundred  letters  a  day  asking  for  photos.  Two 

hundred  times  twenty-eight  is   WTell,  figure 

it  out  for  yourself,  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

Roscoe  Arbuckle  Fan. — Roscoe  Arbuckle  is 
still  very  much  alive.  He  is  making  his  comedies 
at  the  Balboa  Studios  at  Long  Beach,  California, 
now,  but  not  for  the  Balboa  Company.  His  com- 
edies are  released  by  the  Paramount  program. 
Minta  Dufree  is  not  working  in  pictures  at  the 
present  time.  Mabel  Normand  is  forever  lost  to 
slapstick  comedy.  She  is  now  being  starred  by 
the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation.  "Dodging  a 
Million"  is  her  latest  release  from  that  studio, 
while  "Mickey"  is  being  released  by  the  West- 
ern Import  Company,  in  which  she  is  the  leading 
star,  and  Wheeler  Oakman  her  leading  man. 

Lotta  Jazz. — Yes,  music  is  very  commonly 
used  now  in  the  various  film  studios  to  help  the 
different  players  in  working  up  to  their  scenes. 
The  actors  evidently  "like  music  with  their  sets." 
William  Farnum  is  still  with  the  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration. You  can  reach  him  by  letter  at  the 
company's  offices  in  130  West  Forty- sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Dick  Stanton  is  now  directing 
him.  Frank  Lloyd's  latest  feature  will  have 
Bertha  Mann  and  Rhea  Mitchell  in  the  leading 
roles.  His  last  Farnum  film  was  "Les  Mise- 
rables,"  which  was  a  big  winner  for  the  Fox 
interests.  Yes,  Theda  Bara's  "Cleopatra"  has 
proved  a  financial  success,  but  I  believe  that  her 
work  in  "Du  Barry"  is  better  than  anything  she 
has  ever  done  on  the  screen.  Of  course,  this  is 
only  a  personal  opinion,  and  others  may  not  agree 
with  me. 

B.  W.  G.  H. — No,  you  are  wrong.  Billie  West 
is  not  Billie  Ritchie.  Billie  Ritchie  is  still  work- 
ing comedies  for  the  Sunshine  Comedy  Company, 
while  Billie  West  is  spending  all  his  time  imitat- 
ing Chaplin  in  King  Bee  comedies.  A' letter  will 
reach  Billie  Ritchie  at  the  Sunshine  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 

Not  a  Chance. — You  have  tangled  the  fiery 
trails  of  your  favorite  screen  comets,  so  I  guess 
it  is  up  to  me  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  for 
you.  It  was  Belle  Bennett  who  was  starred  in 
the  Triangle  feature,  "The  Hell  Cat  of  Alaska," 
and  not  Dorothy  Dalton.  It  was  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton  in  "The  Flame  of  the  Yukon,"  and  not  Belle 
Bennett.  You  have  just  twisted  these  two  stars 
in  your  mind. 

Eileex  S. — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  May 
Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood  are  to  appear  op- 
posite each  other  again  in  Metro  productions — at 
least  so  we're  informed.  Paul  Willis  is  about 
seventeen  years  old.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  will  be  sure  to  reach  him. 


Tobacco  Stunts 
Boy's  Growth 


iTobacco  _Rob»{ 
iManof  Virility!; 


Tobacco  Steals 
from  You  the 
Pleasures,  Com- 
forts, Luxuries 
of  Life 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the^  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  itl 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  "when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 


Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 

when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and   

easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 

Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  wantto  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  Will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.  57 1>  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


I  NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

■    Dept. 571 ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 

I your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 
|    me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

|  Name  

|     Street  and  No  

I    Town   State  
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Thelma. — Well,  where  have  you  been  keeping 
yourself  lately?  Thought  you  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  Oracle.  Edna  Mayo  is  not  acting  in 
pictures  at  the  present  time.  Henry  Walthall  is 
with  Paralta.  Jack  Sherrill  played  opposite  Alice 
Brady  in  "Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You."  Yes, 
"The  Light  of  the  Western  Stars"  ought  to  make 
a  very  good  picture. 

"Heather." — Marc  MacDermott  is  with  the 
Vitagraph  Company  of  America,  East  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  over  very  shortly. 

Little  Un  16. — Evidently  you  are  very  skep- 
tical about  brothers  from  the  way  you  talk.  You 
should  take  them  at  their  face  value,  Little  Un. 
Paul  Willis  appears  off  and  on  in  pictures  from 
time  to  time. 

J.  L.  N. — Of  course  you  liked  your  introduc- 
tion to  Picture-Play.  How  is  it  that  you  have 
never  run  across  it  before  ?  Come  on  and  play ! 
George  LeGure  is  the  man  to  whom  you  refer 
in  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins."  Dorothy  Dalton 
gets  her  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  while  Bessie  Eyton  has  hers  delivered 
at  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. '  No,  you  didn't  break 
a  single  rule  in  your  first  offense.  You  didn't 
even  jar  them. 

Miss  Mary  S. — Mary  Pickford  gets  all  of  her 
mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California. 

Boston. — Clothes  are  all  furnished  by  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses  themselves  in  motion  pictures, 
unless  it  is  a  costume  play.  Then  the  studio 
furnishes  the  clothes.  Now  you  know  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  screen  star  has  to  be  well  paid. 

Marie  Walcamp  Admirer. — Address  Louise 
Glaum  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes, 
I  know  Marie  Walcamp  very  well  indeed,  and, 
take  it  from  me,  she's  a  mighty  nice  little  lady. 
She  had  the  leading  role  in  "The  Red  Ace"  serial, 
which  came  after  "Liberty."  Marie  Walcamp  is 
her  right  name.  Address  Grace  Cunard  in  the 
same  way  as  Louise  Glaum. 

Peggy  14. — What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  am  a  male  or  a  female — whether  I  am 
a  grouchy  old  man  with  a  "bay  window"  and  a 
corncob  pipe,  or  a  maiden  aunt  to  a  movie  favor- 
ite? Write  to  Jack  Pickford  in  care  of  the  Mo- 
rosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Matri- 
monial questions  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle,  you  naughty,  naughty  girl !  I  have  a 
great  many  favorite  actresses.  Write  to  Paul 
Willis  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  You 


are  wrong  about  my  trying  to  discourage  any 
one  from  going  in  the  movies.  I  don't  discourage 
aspirants.  I  just  simply  tell  them  that  they 
needn't  expect  a  cinch. 

F.  C.  R. — Hobart  Bosworth  is  with  the  Lasky 
Company.  D.  W.  Griffith  is  at  work  on  another 
big  feature  with  Dorothy  Gish,  Lillian  Gish,  and 
Bobby  Harron  in  the  leading  roles.  Write  to 
Vivian  Martin  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the 
American  Film  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Billy. — Your  Grace  Cunard  question  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle.  You  shouldn't  believe 
everything  you  hear.  Wait  until  you  read  it  in 
the  Oracle,  and  then  you  can  bet  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts it's  true.  Write  to  Milton  Sills  in  care  of 
the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Of  course  your  letter  wasn't 
monotonous. 

Helen  H. — You  should  inclose  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  for  a  personal  reply. 
Viola  Dana  and  Edith  Storey  get  their  mail  at 
the  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Write  Antonio  Moreno  and  Pearl 
White  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Ethel  Teare  gets 
all  of  her  mail  at  the  Mack  Sennett  Studios, 
Edendale,  California.  Charles  Chaplin  will  get 
his  at  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood, 
California.  Bebe  Daniels  and  Harold  Lloyd 
should  be  addressed  at  the  Rolin  Film  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Marie  Doro  receives 
her  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California. 

S.  O.  S. — Mollie  King  just  appeared  recently 
in  "The  Seven  Pearls"  serial  for  Pathe.  There 
hasn't  been  a  serial  on  the  order  of  "The  Black 
Box"  since  that  was  produced  by  the  Universal. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  an  American.  He  was 
born  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1883.  Charles  Ray's 
latest  feature  is  "The  Hired  Man." 

K.  J. — Yes,  several  of  the  Marguerite  Clark 
and  Pauline  Frederick  stories  have  appeared  in 
Picture- Play.  Write  to  the  editor  about  the 
copies. 

Miss  Jemmie  S. — The  editor  is  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  for  which  you  sent 
six  cents  in  stamps. 

Beverly. — The  colored  pictures  you  refer  to 
are  done  by  hand.  This  is  a  very  hard  job  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  do.  Most  of  the 
films  of  this  type  are  hand-colored  in  France, 
even  though  they  may  be  made  in  this  country. 
Mary  Pickford  says  that  she  is  going  to  quit  the 
movies  in  about  two  years  and  settle  down.  We 
wonder ! 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Picture-Play  Fax. — You  can  secure  a  copy 
of  the  market  booklet  by  sending  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  It  will 
give  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
leading  film  companies,  and  also  the  type  .of  sto- 
ries they  are  in  the  market  for  at  the  present 
time.  All  questions  regarding  scenarios  should 
be  addressed  to  the  scenario  editor  of  Picture- 
Play. 

Red  Head. — I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 
will  send  you  one  of  her  photographs  if  you  send 
the  twenty-five  cents  to  her  that  you  mention. 
She  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change, 25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Where  did  you  address  your  letter  to 
Creighton  Hale?  It  should  have  been  sent  to  him 
at  the  sams  address  as  Mrs.  Castle.  You  are 
.vrong,  all  wrong!  I  am  always  glad  to  hear 
from  ne.7  readers,  and  not  sore  when  they  write, 
as  you  imagine.  Certainly  you  may  write  again. 
Any  time  you  like.  And  I'll  try  to  answer  as 
promptly  as  I  can. 

A  Southern*  Yankee. — Many  of  the  picture 
stars  began  their  careers  as  extras  before  the 
camera,  so  you  see  your  friend's  dope  on  this 
matter  Is  all  wrong.  They  are  doing  it  every 
day,  too,  so  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  any  one 
with  thj  ability  to  register  satisfactory  on  the 
screen  can't  come  up  from  the  extra  list  and  be- 
come a  regular.  Why  don't  you  try  it?  Several 
of  the  screen  stars  wear  glasses  when  not  acting 
before  the  camera.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the 
case  with  the  comedians.  Several  of  them  are 
thirty  and  over.  Can't  answer  your  Hart  ques- 
tion, as  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle,  but 
seeing  it  is  your  first  offense  I'll  forgive  you,  if 
you'll  write  soon  again. 

Cleo. — Where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself? 
See  that  3Tou  are  still  patriotic  in  j^our  selection 
of  stationery.  Keep  it  up.  It  is  very  atractive. 
Both  Tom  Forman  and  Waiter  Long,  the  fa- 
mous villain,  are  with  the  coast  artillery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Any  letter  sent  to  them  in  care  of  the 
Lasky  Studio,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, will  surely  reach  them.  Xo,  friend  Cleo, 
even  as  much  as  I  like  you,  I  can't  break  one  of 
the  Oracle  rules  for  you.  Sorry! 

Charlie  Chaplin's  Friend. — Billie  West's 
make-up  is  not  original  with  him.  It  is  just  a 
copy  of  Chaplin's,  and  meant  to  be  so.  Ray 
Hughes  is  also  another  imitator.  Charlie  is  mak- 
ing pictures  at  his  own  studio  in  Hollywood, 
California.    Your  letter  will  reach  him  there. 

Meg. — May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood  have 
not  played  together  in  pictures  for  some  time, 
but  now  we  are  told  that  they  are  soon  to  be 
seen  together  again  on  the  screen  in  Metro  pro- 
ductions. Wallace  Reid  likes  to  play  music  when 
he  hasn't  anything  else  to  do.  He  plays  the  vio- 
lin, ukulele,  saxophone,  and  a  few  other  instru- 
ments. Are  you  starting  a  memory  book  on 
"How  my  favorite  stars  twinkle  in  their  off 
hours?" 


80  to  100  Words  aMinute  Guaranteed! 

Learn  at  Home  10  Easy  Lessons 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the 
typewriter  has  been  discovered.  Almost  over  night  it 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  typewriting  situation. 

Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  type- 
writer users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to  forty  words 
a  minute,  are  writing  80  to  100  words  with  half  the 
effort  and  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy  than  they 
ever  could  before,  and  their  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased as  a  result. 

NOTHING  ELSE  LIKE  IT 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  of  typewriting  with  any 
system  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  anything 
like  it  before.  It  is  as  different  from  the  old  touch 
system  as  day  is  from  night.  Special  Gymnastic 
Finger-Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  days  that 
ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  months.  It  is 
the  greatest  step  in  typewriting  since  the  typewriter 
itself  was  invented — already  its  success  has  become 
world-wide. 

DOUBLES  AND  TREBLES  SALARIES 

Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken 
up  this  system  are  hundreds  of  graduates  of  business 
colleges  and  special  typewriting  courses — many  were 
so-called  touch  writers — yet  any  number  of  them  have 
doubled  or  trebled  their  speed  and  accuracy,  and  the 
salaries  have  been  increased  from  $8  to  $15  a  week 
(their  former  pay)  in  many  cases  to  $25,  $30  and 
even  $40  weekly.  And  the  new  way  is  amazingly 
easy  for  any  one — there  are  only  10  lessons  and  they 
can  be  quickly  learned  at  home. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  Course  in  detail.  But 
we  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  it  and 
which  is  free  to  those  interested.  It  is  a  big  32-page 
book,  brimful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and  valuable  in- 
formation. It  explains  how  this  unique  method  will 
quickly  make  your  fingers  strong  and  dexterous,  bring 
them  under  perfect  control,  make  them  extremely 
rapid  in  their  movements — how  in  a  short  time  you 
can  transform  your  typewriting  and  make  it  easy,  ac- 
curate, and  amazingly  speedy.  It  also  describes  a  new 
kind  of  typewriter-practice  which  makes  the-  keyboard 
as  familiar  to  you  and  as  easy  to  remember  as  a 
pencil !  The  New  Way  Course  also  includes  a  com- 
plete Library  of  Business  Practice  for  Stenographers. 

Business  concerns  and  the  U.  S.  Government  are 
calling  for  high-grade  stenographers  and  typists.  Sal- 
aries are  higher  than  ever  to  those  who  can  qualify 
for  the  top-grade  positions.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare yourself  for  advancement.  If  you  are  ambitious 
to  get  ahead — if  you  want  to  make  your  work  easier 
— if  you  want  to  put  more  money  in  your  pay  en- 
velope^— get  this  book  at  once.  It  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you  as  to  the  speed  and  salary  that  are  pos- 
sible to  typists.    Mail  a  postal  or  letter  tolday — Now. 

Address  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

9645  College  Hill,      Springfield,  Ohio 
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For  the 
Man  Going 
To  France 

Street  &  Smith  Corporation  have 
just  published 

Easy  French 

For   American  Soldiers 


BY 

DAISY  AGNEW  McLEAN 

Although  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  this  handy  little  volume 
will  prove  a  mighty  useful  pocket  com- 
panion for  any  one  going  "Over  There" 
in  any  capacity. 

The  author  has  simplified  the  problem 
of  French  pronunciation — which  is  al- 
ways a  bugbear  for  the  beginning  stu- 
dent of  the  language. 

French  text,  pronunciation,  and  trans- 
lation are  presented  together.  Every- 
thing is  as  clear  as  possible. 

It  contains  a  list  of  conversational 
phrases  and  sentences  dealing  with 
every  subject  that  a  man  in  France 
would  be  likely  to  use  in  everyday  life 
— at  meals,  when  dressing,  smoking, 
traveling,  shopping,  in  the  hospital,  mili- 
tary phrases,  et  cetera.  There  are,  also, 
similarly  classified  vocabularies. 

Everything  that  is  essential  is  in- 
cluded in  this  handy  little  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  it  is 
presented  clearly  and  concisely.  Every 
subject  can  be  found  immediately  just 
by  turning  to  the  index. 

It  is  bound  in  a  durable  cloth-reen- 
forced  paper  cover  that  combines 
strength  with  lightness  and  flexibility. 
It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Price,  25  Cents 

At  your  news  dealers,  or  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
send  direct  to  the  publishers,  adding  four  cents  to 
the  price  to  cover  postage.  .  „- 

PUBLISHED  BY 

STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION  U 


J      79-89  Seventh  Avenue, 


New  York  L 
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(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

M.  G.  B. — William  S.  Hart  will  receive  any 
mail  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the  William  S.  Hart 
Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  He  is  all  that 
you  have  heard  about  him,  and  then  some.  In 
other  words,  he's  a  "regular  fellow"  in  every  re- 
spect. V 

;    Where  Is  Mabel?— She  is  still  working  before 

|  the  camera^  and  very  much  so  at  the  present  time. 
She  is  appearing  in  features  for  the  Goldwyn 

|  Pictures  Corporation,  and  has  been  with  that  con- 
cern ever  since  she  left  the  employ  of  Mack  Sen- 

.  nett.  Her  latest  release  is  "Dodging  a  Million," 
which  will  be  followed  by  "Joan  of  Plattsburg." 
Yes,  the  "Mickey"  feature  in  which  she  starred 
for  the  Mack  Sennett  Company  has  been  re- 
leased, and  you  should  be  able  to  see  it  at  your 
favorite  theater  'most  any  time  now. 

Anita  Stewart  Fan. — Of  course  I  missed  you. 
It  isn't  nice  to  go  off  and  play  hide-and-seek  on 
me  like  that.  "Blue  Jeans,"  one  of  the  latest 
Viola  Dana  features,  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
her  best  films.  You  are  wrong,  my  young  friend. 
There  are  stars  and  stars.  I  know  several  who 
■  are  very  modest,  and  don't  enjoy  being  inter- 
viewed at  all.  Madame  Petrova  has"  her  own 
film  company  now,  and  is  making  very  good  pic- 
tures, too.  Jewel  Carmen  is  now  being  starred 
by  the  Fox,  and  Marjorie  Wilson  at  the  Triangle 
Studios,  so  your  wish  is  fulfilled,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Virginia  J. — You  should  know  by  this 
time,  Virginia,  what  questions  are  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle.  Shame  on  you !  One  of  the 
latest  Wallace  Reid  films  is  "Nan  of  Music  Moun- 
tain." Yes,  it  is  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
same  title,  by  Frank  H.  Spearman.  "Wally"  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  April  15,  1892. 

Jean. — William  Farnum  was  Jean  Valjean  in 
the  William  Fox  production  of  "Les  Miserables." 
I  thought  his  work  very  fine  in  this  feature. 
Jewel  Carmen  had  the  leading  role  opposite  him. 
You  can  reach  William  Farnum  at  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Jewel  Carmen  is  being  featured  by 
the  Fox  Company  now,  and  all  letters  for  her 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Fox  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California. 

Harold  Lockwood  Admirer. — Gracious  !  Two 
of  you  in  a  row!  I'd  be  tempted  to  think  you 
Avere  Siamese  twins,  only. your  handwriting  isn't 
1  twinny.  May  Allison  is  to  play  opposite  Harold 
Lockwood  again  in  Metro  productions,  we're  in- 
formed. Miss  Allison,  who  is  a  singer  as  well 
as  an  actress,  had  planned  to  play  in  a  London 
musical  production  this  season.  But  she  changed 
her  mind,  and  arranged  to  play  opposite  Lock- 
wood  again.  Your  question  regarding  them  is 
against  the  rules  -  of  the  Oracle,  so  I  won't  be 
able  to  answer  it.  The  studio  manager  generally 
selects  the  actor  or  actress  who  is  to  play  oppo- 
site the  star  of  his  pictures.  You  are  quite  a 
long  ways  from  meeting  Harold  Lockwood  now. 
He  is  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  making 
his  features,  while  you  are  jn  Ocean  Park,  Cali- 
fornia.   That's  quite  some  distance  to  go  calling. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.} 

U.  S.  A. — Harry  Hilliard  did  not  play  with 
June  Caprice  in  "Miss  U.  S.  A."  Harry  Millarde 
directed  the  picture.  Yes,  "real,  live"  soldiers 
were  used  in  the  scenes.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  the  moving-picture  players  and  directors  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  since  the 
war  broke  out,  and  the  moving-picture  actresses 
are  all  knitting  for  the  boys  in  France. 

Dollie  O'Brien. — Rita  Jolivet  was  the  star  of 
the  picture  with  her  famous  monk.  Address  Bil- 
lie  Rhodes  at  the  Christie  Studios,  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  Franklyn  Farnum  gets 
his  mail  at  Universal  City,  California.  William 
Desmond  finds  his  at  the  Triangle  Studios,  Cul- 
ver City,  California.  Eileen  Percy  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Dorothy  Dalton  receives  her 
mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Ollie  Kirby  should  be  addressed  at 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Violet  Mersereau  can 
be  reached  at  the  Universal  Film  Company,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Ham  An'. — Ham,  of  "Ham  and  Bud"  fame,  is 
known  off  the  screen  as  Lloyd  V.  Hamilton, 
while  Bud  is  none  other  than  Albert  Duncan. 
They  are  not  playing  together  at  the  present  time. 
Bud  is  not  working  in  pictures,  and  his  former 
partner,  Ham,  is  appearing  in  Sunshine  Comedies, 
which  are  being  released  by  the  William  Fox 
Company.  Lloyd's  latest  picture  is  "Hungry 
Lions  in  a  Hospital,"  directed  by  Jack  White  and 
Al  Ray.  Ethel  Teare  is  with  the  Mack  Sennett 
forces,  and  can  be  reached  at  the  Mack  Sennett 
Studios,  1/12  Allesandro  Street,  Edendale,  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  five  companies  making  two-reel 
comedies  for  the  Paramount  program. 

Belle  Bennett,  Jr. — Belle  Bennett  is  working 
on  another  of  those  Alaskan  pictures  in  which 
she  has  proved  so  popular.  Belle  likes  the  roles 
immensely,  and  so  the  feeling  is  mutual  between 
her  and  the  public  in  regard  to  this  type  of  film. 
You  can  get  in  touch  with  her  by  mail  at  the  Tri- 
angle Studios,  Culver  City,  California.  Alice 
Maison  is  not  acting  in  dramas.  She  does  all  of 
her  work  for  the  Mack  Sennett  comedies.  She 
was  a  professional  dancer  before  she  went  into 
pictures,  and  still  dances  at  benefits,  et  cetera. 

Minnie. — Lloyd  Hamilton  and  Bud  Duncan 
are  not  playing  in  "Ham  and  Bud"  comedies  any 
more.  Lloyd,  or  "Ham,"  as  he  is  best  known, 
has  been  featured  in  Sunshine  Comedies  since 
leaving  the  Kalem  Company.  Bud  is  not  working 
in  pictures  at  the  present  time.  Lloyd's  latest  re- 
lease is  "Hungry  Lions  in  a  Hospital,"  which  is 
even  better  than  his  first  Sunshine  comedy  you 
liked  so  well,  "Roaring  Lions  and  Wedding 
Belles."  No,  they  are  not  going  to  keep  him 
working  with  lions.  Lloyd  says  that  he  feels 
greatly  relieved  that  they  will  not  be  in  his  sup- 
porting cast  for  the  next  picture,  for  if  a  food 
famine  threatened  they  might  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  support  themselves  on  one  of  his  spare 
ribs. 
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Let  Margaret  Owen 

TheWorld's 
Champion 
Typist 

Teach  You 
Her 
Method 


Margaret  Owen,  World's  Champion  Typist 

and  four  times  winner  of  the  International  Typewrit- 
ing Contest  says:  *'lack  of  accuracy  and  speed  are  the 
greatest  handicaps  to  high  salaries."  In  her  work. 

"The  Secret  of 
Typewriting  Speed" 

she  teaches  you  how  to  overcome  the  faults  and  diffi- 
culties thaf  hold  you  back,  and  how  you  can  equal  her 
remarkable  speed  of  143  words  a  minute  for  one 
hour.  As  the  leader  in  her  profession  she  gives  you 
an  individual  course  in  typewriting. 

Her  exercises  show  you  the  proper  posture  of  the 
body  and  hands— howto  cultivate  flexibility  and  light- 
ness of  touch.  By  following  the  methods  that  made 
her  such  a  remarkable  success  you  too  can  become  a 
proficient,  supertrained  typist,  having  a  Speed  from 
80  to  135  words  a  minute  and 

Increase  Your  Salary  to 
$25  to  $40  a  Week 

Such  subjects  as  filing,  indexing,  business  systems 
and  office  methods  are  also  covered,  enabling  you  to 
develop  Into  a  private  secretary  or  other  ex- 
ecutive position.  You  will  find  your  work  easier, 
more  quickly  accomplished  and  more  pleasant. 

Thousands  of  stenographers  are  now  studying  Mies 
Owen's  method,  continuing  their  training  while  work- 
ing. No  large  enrollment  fees:  no  new  system 
to  learn.  Simply  start  just  as  you  are. 

If  you  want  to  get  ahead  quicker— to  earn  a  biegrer  salary 
as  an  expert— you  must  systematize  your  ability.  Misa 
Owen's  work  teaches  you  how.  It  Is  tho  most  thorough, 
practical  and  easy  to  learn  and  follow.  The  demand  for 
expert  typists  exceeds  the  supply;  now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
yourself,  for  betterment  in  your  present  positionor  elsewhere. 

You  can  secure  Miss  Owen's  valuable  work  of  158  pagea 
for  $1.00.  Send  for  yonr  copy  today;  you  risk  nothing.  If 
it  is  not  what  you  expected  simply  return  the  work  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Order  today. 

FORBES  ft  CO.,  400  C0M0  BLDG.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FORBES  ft  C0.f  400  Como  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Miss  Owen's  work,  "The  Secret 
Of  Typewriting  Speed,"  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  I  do  not 
find  it  what  I  want  I  will  return  it  within  five  days  and  you 
are  to  return  my  money  promptly. 


Name. 


Address 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 

O.  Ima  Phule. — You  must  have  overlooked 
your  answer,  Ima,  because  I  remember  that  head- 
ing distinctly.  There  are  several  stars  of  the 
screen  who  are  six  feet  tall  or  over.  Charles 
Ray,  Wallace  Reid,  and  Harold  Lockwood  are 
three  of  them.  Earl  Foxe  is  also  over  the  six- 
foot  mark.  Bill  Hart  has  passed  the  six-foot  rule, 
as  well.  Several  of  the  big  screen  stars  com- 
menced as  extras,  years  ago,  and  worked  them- 
selves up.  Of  course  it  is  harder  to  do  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  public  insists  on  seeing 
stars  who  have  a  big  reputation  either  on  the 
stage  or  the  screen.  Eva  Tanguay  made  one 
motion  picture,  "The  Wild  Girl,"  for  the  Selz- 
nick  Enterprises,  but  has  returned  to  vaude- 
ville. Yes,  I  followed  the  "Voice  on  the  Wire." 
The  Shuberts  have  not  gone  in  for  motion  pic- 
tures as  yet,  but  you  never  can  tell.  No,  I  am  the 
only  one  that  answers  the  Oracle  questions.  In 
other  words,  I'm  the  whole  department. 

Corporal  Johnnie. — Can't  answer  your  ques- 
tion regarding  Harold  Lockwood,  as  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Your  Wally 
Reid  question  is  also  against  the  rules.  A  great 
many  of  the  film  players  have  enlisted  in  the 
army.  I  should  judge  that  you  were  an  Amer- 
ican by  the  stationery  you  use,  and  by  your  head- 
ing as  well. 

J.  W.  D. — Frank  Keenan,  Robert  McKim,  and 
Mary  Boland  had  the  leading  roles  in  the  Triangle 
feature,  "Stepping  Stones."  Warren  Kerrigan 
was  the  featured  party  in  Universal's  "Samson" 
feature. 

Your  New  Admirer  S.  B. — The  Essanay  Film 
Company  is  about  the  only  studio  operating  in 
Chicago  at  the  present  time.  They  are  on  1333 
Argyle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  You  can  get  a 
list  of  the  complete  roster  of  studios  in  the  United 
States  by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  for  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet. 

C.  Brown. — You  should  send  six  cents,  in 
stamps  for  the  Market  Booklet,  and  not  a  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Sweetie. — No,  Vernon  Castle  is  not  dead.  In 
!  fact,  he  is  very  much  alive  at  the  present  time. 
He  appeared  in  one  feature,  "The  Whirl  of  Life," 
with  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle.  Milton  Sills  plays  reg- 
ularly in  films,  but  not  with  any  one  company. 
He  has  played  opposite  Ruth  Roland,  Mrs.  Ver- 
non Castle,  Miriam  Cooper,  and  a  great  many 
others.  You  can  reach  him  by  mail  at  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Black  and  White. — Fay  Tincher  is  not  on  the 
legitimate  stage  by  any  means.  She  has  returned 
to  the  realm  of  the  silent  comedy,  and  is  now 
at  the  head  of  her  own  company,  making  two- 
reel  comedies.  Write  to  her  at  the  Willis  & 
Inglis  Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  She  is 
still  sticking  to  her  black-and-white  striped  form 
of  dress,  which  is  original  with  her. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Charles  Ray  Admirer. — Charles  Ray's  latest 
release  on  the  Paramount  program  is  "The  Hired 
Man,"  another  one  of  those  rube-boy  stories  that 
Charlie  has  been  doing  such  great  work  in  lately. 
It  provides  him  with  a  fine  vehicle  to  demon- 
strate his  ability  in  this  line  of  character,  and  he 
does  very  well  in  the  role  assigned  him.  Victor 
Schertzinger  is  still  directing  his  pictures. 

You  Made  Me  Love  You. — This  is  the  first 
time  I  knew  anything  about  it.  But  please  be 
more  specific  about  it.  I'd  like  to  know  for  fu- 
ture reference  just  how  you  fell.  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckle  is  still  releasing  his  pictures  on  the  Para- 
mount program.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in 
care  of  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, will  surely  reach  him.  Al  St.  John  and 
Buster  Keaton  are  his  chief  fun  makers  at  the 
present  time.  Alice  Lake  is  playing  opposite  him. 
Charles  Chaplin  has  started  production  at  his 
own  studios  in  Hollywood,  California,  and  his 
first  two-reel  comedy  should  be  forthcoming  in  a 
very  short  while  now.  No,  Eric  Campbell  does 
not  play  in  his  company  now.  Campbell  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  several  months 
ago  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  when  his  car 
crashed  into  another  machine  as  he  was  going 
about  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Ophelia. — Charles  Ray  has  appeared  in  six 
pictures  since  he  joined  the  Paramount  forces. 
Only  four  of  them  have  been  released,  however. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  one  is  the  best.  To  tell 
the  truth,  they  seem  to  be  getting  better  with  each 
release.  "The  Son  of  His  Father"  was  his  first 
release  for  the  Paramount,  which  was  followed 
by  "His  Mother's  Bov."  Then  came  that  de- 
lightful little  play,  "The  Hired  Man."  Vola 
Vale  appeared  opposite  him  in  the  first  men- 
tioned, and  Doris  Lee  in  the  second  and  third. 
You  can  reach  him  by  letter  at  the  Ince  Studios, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Charlie  is  just  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Olga  Petrova  has  her  own  film 
company  now,  and  her  features  are  being  re- 
leased by  the  Exhibitors'  Booking  Corporation. 
"A  Daughter  of  Destiny"  was  her  first  release 
under  her  own  banner. 

Shillingaryds. — Theda  Bara  is  twenty-seven 
years  old.  You  might  get  a  copy  of  the  Febru- 
ary, 1916,  issue  of  the  Picture-Play  Magazine, 
which  contains  the  story,  "My  Strange  Life," 
written  by  Theda  Bara  herself.  This  will  tell 
you  nearly  all  you  will  want  to  know  about  her- 
self. She  was  a  stage  star  in  this  country  and  in 
France  before  going  in  for  the  films.  The  first 
picture  she  made  was  for  Fox,  "A  Fool  There 
Was,"  and  she  played  a  vampire  in  this,  and  has 
been  vamping  ever  since.  Olga  Petrova  was 
born  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  She  has  been  on  the 
stage  since  she  was  twenty  years  old.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Follies 
Bergere  in  New  York.  Valeska  Suratt  was  born 
in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Valeska  has  gone  back 
into  the  vaudeville  game  again.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion will  reach  her  as  quickly  as  any  other  ad- 
dress. The  dancers  you  mention  have  not  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  as  yet. 
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Flat  Belcher  Ring 

No.  1.  Solid  gold 
mounting.  Eight  claw 
design  with  flat  wide 
band.    Almost  a  carat, 

fuaranteed  genuine 
ifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.60:  only  S3  50  upon 
arrival.  Balance  $3.00 
per  month. 


lamonas 
*~I  Tif  nites 

"As  Like  as 
Two  Peas" 

See  these  wonderful  Tifnite  Gems — 
Bent  direct  on  our  special  Free  Wear 
offer.   Wear  one  and  your  friends  will 
say  that  it's  a  diamond.  Tifnites  have 
the  pure  white  color  and  the  flash  and 
fire  of  the  diamond— stand  all  diamond 
tests,  fire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  No 
backing,  no  paste,  nofoil,  full  of  fireand 
sparkle.   Only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
between  them— and  yet  they  cost  so  little- 
Don 't  miss  this  great  offer.    Send  the 
coupon  now  and  let  ua  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  three  superb  rings  or  scarf 
pin  to  wear  free  for  ten  days.  Send  no 
money.   Just  the  coupon — now  while  this 
special  offer  holds  good. 

Solid  Gold 

Mounting 

Every  Tifnite  Gem  is  set  in  the  most 
fashionable,  most  artistic  mounting- 
guaranteed  Solid  Gold.  Send  the  coupon 
and  see  for  yourself  what  wonderful 
gems  these  are. 

f 


For  10  Days'  Wear 

J**  *****  No.  2.  Solid  gold  Tif- 

Select  the  ring  you     ■  fany  mounting.    Has  a 

rnHtor^BtiApin  I  *ffissts5n*as12Jtn: 

and  send  the  coupon.     ■  carat  in  size  Price 
When  it  comes,  pay    ■  $12.50,  only  $3.60  upon 
only  $3.60  on  arrival.    H  arrival.  Balance  $3.00 
fMjjP    Wear  it  10  days.    If    ■  »er  month. 
<J$i8rF    fu'ly  satisfied,  pay 
balance  on  easy  terma 
as  given  under  the  il- 
lustrations. Otherwise 
return  the  ring  or  pin 
'to  us  and  we  will  refund 
any  mon  ey  you  have  paid.     —  fceSBrjJM 
You  risk  nothing  by  ac- 
cepting this  offer.  So  send 
while  it  holds  good. 

Send  No 

No  5     loHd       x\/*\.  <01^ ©V 

Bold  open  circle     »t  -xu  .  i 

design  1-2K.  Neither  money  nor  refer- 
Tifnite  Gem  ences.  Just  the  coupon 
Price  $12  50  brings  wonderful  Tifnite 
5a,6°  giST  £em  mounted  in  solid  gold. 
00  a  month,       size  cut  a  strip  of  heavy 

paper  so  that  ends  exactly  ■         .  n„i„u  d- 

B^ndwi?ntr.afwrightiyar°^  I  ^.ssssss 

second  joint  of  finger  on  which  ■  prong  tooth  mounting, 
you  WBh  to  wear  ring.  Don't  let  H  Guaranteed  genuine 
it  overlap.  Send  this  with  coupon.   I  Tifnite  Gem  almost  a 

fh&Tfandtt?k.e^antea8??f  I  SS«;«KHi»?SS 

this  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Satisfy  ■  arrivaf.  Balance  $3  per 
yourself  about  these  dazzling  gems.   ■  month. 

THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

Rand  McNally  Bldg.,    Dept.  317  Chicago 

Send  me    -  ..No  on  10  Days'  approval. 

If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  .pay  $3.50  on  arrival  and  balance  at  rate  of 
96.W  per  month.    If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  same  within  10  days. 

Name  

Address  
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Boston 

Garter 


Double  Grips" 

35c  and  50  c 


Your  Wife  Will  Know 

Get  a  new  pair  of  Boston  Garters  and  ask  your  wife  ■ 
to  examine  them.  She  will  recognize  the  superior  ■ 
grade  of  materials  used — she  will  appreciate  the  ■ 
careful,  painstaking  workmanship  and  will  under-  I 
stand  why  it  is  that  "Bostons"  wear  so  long. 

Sold  Everywhere.   25c,  35c,  50c. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS.  BOSTON 
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FACE  POWDEFL 

Produces  a  soft  delicious  flesh 

tint  that  remains  until  washed 

off.    All  tints  at  all  toilet  count 

ers,   or    miniature    box    for  4 

cents  stamps 

THE  FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 
Dept.  105  Cincinnati,  O 
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Designed  by  £ 

Vogue  Coiffures"  } 


for 


SMART 
MODISH 
HAIR-DRESS 


RUTH  ROLAND 

Tho  Famous 
★  STAR  ★ 
Photo  Player 


:  Cluster  of  10  Curls    Instantly   attached  to  your  hair  by  the  v 

:  Jeweled  Shell  Casque-Comb      Extra  fine  quality  human  hair  { 

\  matched  perfectly  to  your  sample     Postpaid.  Price  $2  50  each  3 

I  including  the  Casoue  Comb  Every  shade  except  gray  \ 
f  iVIoney  back  if  not  satisfactory.  z- 

\  WRITE  for  FREE  CATALOG  of  newest  Fifth  Avenue  Style  t 

1        GUARANTEED  HAIR  GOODS  S 

\  AT  LOWEST  IMPORTERS  PRICES  \ 

•  Curls.  Transformations  Switches.  Pompadours,  etc.  S 
t  WIGS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  \ 

FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO-  > 

k  100  Fifth  Avenue  Dept  40S  New  York  > 


Cleo  Williams. — My  goodness,  lady,  do  you 
expect  to  write  to  all  of  these  players  whose  ad- 
dresses you  ask  for,  with  stamps  so  high  and 
everything?  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  little 
frog  who  was  always  getting  into  mischief, 
"'cause  he  hadn't  never  nothin'  else  to  do?" 
Well,  here  they  are,  anyway.  Maxine  Elliott, 
Madge  Kennedy,  and  Mae  Marsh  will  get  mail 
sent  to  them  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures 
Corporation,  New  York  City.  Vivian  Reed, 
Dorothy  Phillips,  Louise  Lovely,  Clare  du  Bray, 
and  Franklyn  Farnum  receive  their  letters  at  Uni- 
versal City,  California.  Fay  Tincher,  Ollie  Kirk- 
by,  William  Russell,  Jay  Belasco,  Helen  Holmes, 
and  Alfred  Whitman  should  be  written  to  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Also  Bessie 
Love,  Bessie  Barriscale,  Louise  Glaum,  Henry 
Walthall,  and  Warren  Kerrigan  get  all  of  their 
daily  mail  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Francis  X.  Bushman,  Beverly  Bayne, 
Harold  Lockwood,  and  Emily  Stevens  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 1587  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Wallace 
Reid,  Marguerite  Clark,  Billie  Burke,  and  Ann 
Pennington  get  all  of  their  mash  notes  at  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Jay  Belasco  and  Tom  For- 
man  are  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  George 
Walsh,  Seena  Owen,  Valeska  Suratt,  Virginia 
Pearson,  and  Theda  Bara  have  the  mail  man  de- 
posit their  bundle  of  letters  each  day  at  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Constance  Talmadge  can  be 
reached  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  where  Jack  Pickford  and  Vivian  Mar- 
tin also  get  their  mail.  Charles  Murray,  the  offi- 
cial toastmaster  and  master  of  ceremonies,  has 
all  of  his  correspondence  delivered  at  the  Mack 
Sennett  Studios,  1712  Allesandro  Street,  Eden- 
dale,  California.  Clara  Kimball  Young  receives 
her  mail  at  the  Thanhouser  Studios,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  New  York.  Norma  Talmadge  calls  for 
hers  at  the  Selznick  Enterprises,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  William  S.  Hart 
should  be  addressed  at  the  Hart  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary 
Pickford,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  and  George  Mel- 
ford  get  their  letters  from  the  mail  man  at  the 
Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. William  Farnum  is  caught  at  the  Fox 
Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Margery  Wilson,  Olive  Thomas,  William 
Desmond,  and  Alma  Reubens  get  their  share  of 
mail  at  the  Triande  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia. Charles  Chaplin  finds  his  letter  box  full 
every  morning  at  the  Chaplin  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Write  to  Alice  Joyce  in  care 
of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
There !  Now  T  guess  you  have  the  list  of  nearly 
all  the  stars  that  shine. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A.  Mex. — So  you  think  that  you  would  recog- 
nize me  if  we  should  ever  meet  face  to  face? 
Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  you  should  waltz  up  to 
some  entirely  innocent  person  and  accuse  him  or 
her  of  being  the  Oracle?  Haven't  heard  from 
any  of  the  players  complaining  that  they  were 
sick,  so  I  judge  that  they  must  all  be  well.  The 
weather  in  Xew  York  is  warming  up  a  bit.  It 
certainly  was  a  cold  winter  here,  with  the  old 
thermometer  'way  below  zero  most  of  the  time, 
and  the  shortage  of  coal. 

Curiosity. — Conway  Tearle  was  the  young 
actor's  name  that  played  opposite  Clara  Kimball 
Young  in  that  film.  Yes,  Beverly  Bayne  is  still 
playing  opposite  Francis  X.  Bushman  in  Metro 
pictures.  Thanks  for  that  little  compliment.  Xo, 
I  am  not  conceited  as  yet.  That  is,  I  don't  think 
I  am.  I  never  get  time  enough  away  from  my 
work  to  think  about  myself.  My  life  is  just 
thinking  about  one  person  after  another,  and 
trying  to  think  just  what  my  readers  want  to 
know.  Believe  me,  that  is  enough  to  occupy  any 
one's  time. 

Emelyn  C.  L. — Wallace  McDonald  is  now 
playing  with  the  Triangle  forces  at  Culver  City, 
California.  Previous  to  this  engagement  he  was 
appearing  in  the  O.  Henry  stories  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Yitagraph  Company.  One  of  his 
best-known  pictures  is  "The  Princess  of  Park 
Row."  Address  him  at  the  Triangle  Studios, 
Culver  City,  California. 

Edythe. — Write  to  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  care 
of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Yine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California,  for  one  of  his  photographs.  He  was 
born  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1883.  Your  other 
question  regarding  him  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department.  It  shouldn't  take  very  long 
to  get  one  of  his  photos,  although  he  is  a  very 
busy  young  man,  and  has  hundreds  of  requests 
like  your  own. 

P.  E.  X.-j— Yes,  nearly  each  studio  employs  a 
scenario  staff  either  to  write  original  stories  or 
adapt  books  and  stories  for  the  screen.  Your 
friend  William  Parker  is  now  with  the  American 
Film  Company  at  their  studios  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  He  just  left  the  Metro  staff  to  join 
the  American.  He  wrote  short  stories  and  plays 
before  going  in  for  screen  work.  Your  other 
questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  scenario 
editor  of  Picture-Play.  Write  to  Parker  in 
care  of  the  American  Film  Company,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

Michigan  Girl. — Your  note  hasn't  been  an- 
swered as  quickly  as  you  wished,  my  new  friend, 
but  it  is  the  swiftest  that  I  could  hand  it  out.  I 
have  been  rushed  to  death  with  inquiries,  and  am 
just  about  catching  up  with  them  now.  But  the 
next  time  you  write,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reply 
by  return  issue  of  Picture- Play.  Yes,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  players  read  and  answer  personally 
the  letters  sent  to  them.  Yes,  friend  Wally  is 
quite  conservative.  What  do  you  mean,  "lengthy 
reply'3"  Can  I  reply  at  length?  Remember, 
"much  correspondence  breedeth  more." 


The  Birthright  of 
Every  Woman 

The  attractiveness  of  Venus  is  in  that 
form  divine  which  mankind  has  always 
admired.  The  entire  figure  and  bust  has 
made  the  name  of  Venus  De  Milo  famous 
throughout  the  ages.  A  perfect  chest  and 
figure  always  will  be  woman's  greatest  gift. 

A  book  has  just  been  prepared  which 
tells  how  women  may  satisfy  their  natural 
desires  for  a  splendid  form.  This  book 
contains  interesting  pictures  which  tell  a 
story  plainer  than  words.  Women  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  become  happier  because 
of  securing  beauty  of  development  hither- 
to unknown  to  them.  The  book  is  sent 
free  because  it  also  tells  about  the 

Kathryn  Murray  Method 
of  Form  Development 

by  which  women,  young  or  middle  aged  may  ob- 
tain wonderful  results.    This  method  is  simplicity 
itself.    It  does  not  comprise  the  use  of  massage, 
foolish  plasters,  medicines,  electricity  or  injurious 
injections.    It  acts  in  a  perfectly  natural  way— se- 
curing the  development  desired  in  a  comparative- 
ly short  time.    It  has  been  used  with  much 
success  and  its  safety  and  scientific  accuracy 
endear  it  to  the  woman  who  —5^^^ 
is  ambitious  to  have  a  nat-      /  """^^^  ^lll 

urally  developed  form. 

Send  for  Free  Book 


/ 


"The  Crowning   Glory  of 
Womanhood"    and  learn 
how  to  add  style  and  at- 
tractiveness to  your  fig- 
ure—fill out  hollows  in 
your  neck— develop  your 
chest  —  possess  beauti- 
fully rounded  shoulders. 
Book  tells  you  how  to  J 
do  it  in  a  charmingly 
natural  and  simple 
manner.     Write  for 
it  today.  Address 

KATHRYN  MURRAY,  Inc. 

Suite  559-B  Garland  Building.    Chicago,  Illinois 


Dissolve  Away  Your 

Superfluous  Hairs 

It's  just  'as  easy.  Every  hair  is  re- 
moved entirely  no  matter  how  thick 
the  growth.  Hair  on  the  most  deli- 
cate skin  can  be  removed  completely 
without  the  least  discomfort  or  irri- 
tation and  entirely  without  danger 
of  burning  or  blisters.  Simply 
moisten  the  hairs  with 

Stilfo  Solution 

Leaves  the  skin  smooth  and  soft.  Leaves 
I  no  trace,  spot  or  mark  whatever.  Why 
i  "burn  off"  hairs,  injuring  the  skin  and 
causing  red,  irritated  spots,  and  only  half 
doing  the  work,  when  you  can  dissolve 
them  away  easily,  comfortably,  quickly 
and  thoroughly  with  Sulfo  Solution. 
There's  nothing  like  it.  Fashions  demand  hair  free  arms, 
face  and  shoulders.  Sold  at  $1  a  bottle  at  drug  and 
department  stores,   or  sent  on   receipt  of  price  by 

COOPER  PHARMACAL  CO.,  472  Thompson  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new  1917  "RANGER" 
bicycle.  Write  at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special,  offers.    Take  your  choice  from  44  styles, 
colors  and  sizes  in  the  famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  improvements. Extraordinary  values 
in  our  1917  price  offers.    You  cannot  afford  to 
buy  without  getting  our  latest  propositions  and 
Factory. to- Rider  prices. 

Boys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and  make  big 
money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and  supplies. 
Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce 
the  new  "RANGER."  . 
TIDCC  equipment,  sundries  and  everything 
I  lllfcw  in  the  bicycle  line' at  half  usual 
prices.  Write  today.  A  post  card  will  do. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  B212  Chicago 


I    ts^^U*         WW    I    H<V  ««\Slt'Ui 

MEAD 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FREE 


DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diamonds — the  greatest  discovery  tha 
world  has  ever  known.    We  will  send  ab- 
solutely free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with 
a  l-2k  Hawaiian  im.  diamond — In  beautiful  ring 
>ox  postage  paid.    If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
postmaster  $1.25  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc   If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  rings  given  away.    Sena  no 
money.  Answer  quick    Sand  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  OEPT,  70 
MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 


DONT  YOU  LIKE 

My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day, 
will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes     Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results  Lash- 
neen  is  an  Oriental  formula.   One  box  is  all  you  will 

need  Not  sold  at  Druggists.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian    money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28.  Philadelphia. 


A I  VIFNF  schools 


Each  department  a  large  school  in  i 
self.    Academic,  Technical,  and  Practi- 
cal Training'.     Students'  School.  Theatre 
and  Stock  Co.     Afford  New  York  Ap- 
pearances.   For  catalogue,  write 


-S  Est.  20  Year* 
edged  Authority  on 

DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO- PL  A  Y 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

Mentioning  Study  Desired  ~ a 

225    West    57th    Street,  near   Broadway,  New  York| 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 
Eudoro  Murdock. — Certainly  I  was  sincere 
about  William  N.  in  Yorkshire,  England.  How 
dare  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Oracle? 
William  S.  Hart's  films  are  being  released  by  the 
Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation,  and  not  by  Para- 
mount. His  first  film  for  the  Artcraft  was  "The 
Narrow  Trail,"  which  was  followed  by  "The  Si- 
lent Man."  His  first  film  has  been  out  for  quite 
some  time.  I  am  surprised  that  you  haven't  seen 
it  yet,  when  you  pretend  to  be  such  a  W.  S.  H. 
fan.  He  was  born  in  Newburgh,  New  York.  If 
you  want  to  write  to  some  one,  why  not  write  to 
some  of  our  boys  "Over  There?"  They  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  hear  from  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

Mary  E.  K. — You  are  all  wrong  regarding 
Theda  Bara.  You  must  mean  some  one  else. 
She  was  not  born  anywhere  near  Pottstown.  She 
is  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  and  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds.  She  is  twenty-seven 
years  old.  She  has  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes. 
You  will  have  to  write  to  her  about  yourself,  and 
not  to  me.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Harold  Lockwood  Admirer. — You  saw  that 
Harold  Lockwood  picture,  but  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  because  the  title  of  it  was  changed. 
"Love  Me  for  Myself  Alone"  was  what  they  in- 
tended calling  the  same  picture  that  you  saw 
under  the  title,  "The  Square  Deceiver,"  so  that  is 
the  reason  you  have  been  wondering  why  the 
picture  didn't  come  to  your  theater. 

Ad  Astra  per  Aspera. — Yes,  the  resemblance 
between  the  winners  of  the  Screen  Opportunity 
Contest  and  the  stars  you  mention  is  most  strik- 
ing in  some  cases.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  liked 
the  selection  the  judges  made  so  well.  I  will 
have  to  let  the  editor  show  them  your  letter. 

Little  Miss  Tom  Boy. — Of  course  you  are 
welcome,  even  a  tomboy.  I  am  always  glad  to 
have  new  readers  to  add  to  my  list  of  Oracle 
questioners.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  an  ardent 
motion-picture  fan  like  yourself  can't  think  up 
any  questions  to  ask.  You  ought  to  be  fairly  bub- 
bling over  with  things  you  want  to  know.  You 
have  selected  quite  an  array  of  stars  for  your 
favorites.  Here's  the  proof  that  your  letter  didn't 
find  the  wastebasket,  as  you  imagined.  So  you 
think  I  am  about  thirty  years  old,  male  sex,  with 
curly  dark-brown  hair,  and  bashful  brown  eyes. 
How  you'd  laugh  if  you  only  knew ! 

Kentuck. — Sylvia  Bremer  is  from  Australia. 
Sylvia  is  her  correct  name.  "The  Clodhopper" 
was  released  several  months  ago.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Harold  Lockwood  gets  all  of 
his  mail  at  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1587 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Sylvia  Bremer  re- 
ceives her  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Address  Dustin  Farnum  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes,  I  saw  Dustin  in 
"Durand  of  the  Bad  Lands."  Of  course  you  may 
write  again.    You're  always  welcome. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

S.  R.  S.  Senior. — Yes,  Ann  Pennington  has  ap- 
peared in  several  pictures  since  she  did  "The 
Rainbow  Princess"  and  "Susie  Snowflake."  "The 
Little  Boy  Scout"  and  "The  Antics  of  Ann"  are 
a  couple  of  them.  You  will  have  to  write  to  the 
editor  about  Ann's  picture  in  the  gallery,  and  an 
interview  with  her.  He  attends  to  all  of  that. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  that  she  would  send  you  one  of 
her  photographs  if  you  inclosed  a  quarter,  as 
you  suggest.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
Xew  York  City.    Call  again. 

D.  Lois  M. — May  Allison  is  just  twenty-two 
years  old.  That  is  her  real  name.  Harold  Lock- 
wood  is  also  the  real  name  of  that  star.  You 
should  write  to  June  Caprice  in  care  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Bessie  Love  is  eighteen  years 
old.  Write  to  her  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Louise  Lovely  will  get  any  mail  sent  to 
her  at  Universal  City,  California.  She  was  born 
in  Australia  just  twenty-one  years  ago.  Yes, 
Helen  Holmes  does  the  majority  of  stunts  you 
see  her  perform  on  the  screen.  Arthur  Shirley 
was  the  hero  in  "The  Fall  of  a  Nation,"  and 
Paul  Willis  was  the  youngster  that  saved  the 
day.  May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood  are 
not  playing  together  any  longer.  They  have  not 
appeared  opposite  each  other  for  several  months, 
when  they  were  both  working  at  the  Yorke  Stu- 
dios in  California.  Harold  is  now  making  his 
features  in  the  East. 

H.  B.  or  Movie  Fax.— Write  to  Claire  Whit- 
ney in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation  for  one 
of  her  photographs.  The  address  is  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Better  in- 
close a  quarter  with  your  request,  as  they  cost  a 
player  more  than  this  to  send  each  one  out.  The 
only  reason  that  I  don't  answer  questions  deal- 
ing with  matrimony  is  because  they  are  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department,  and  the 
editor  of  Picture-Play  Magazine  made  those 
rules  himself,  so  there  you  are.  I  guess  he  thinks 
that  the  players'  personal  affairs  are  their  own. 
You  can  reach  Viola  Dana  at  the  Metro  Studios, 
Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Little 
Mary's  hair  is  her  very  own.  Harold  Lockwood 
is  having  a  different  leading  lady  with  each  one 
of  his  features  now.  Yes,  3-ou  have  picked  some 
very  capable  stars  as  your  favorites.  You  should 
have  received  one  of  Mary's  pictures  by  this  time. 
Did  you  inclose  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  the 
cost  of  mailing  and  the  photo? 

Hope. — How  comes  it,  Hope,  that  you  haven't 
asked  a  single  question  about  your  favorite, 
Wheeler  Oakmam  this  month?  Has  another  star 
displaced  him  in  your  film  firmament?  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  a  very  changeable  mind. 
Wheeler  is  out  in  all  his  glory  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  being  seen  in  "Mickey,"  with  Mabel  Nor- 
mand,  and  in  "I  Love  You/'  with  Alma  Reubens, 
and  will  shortly  be  seen  in  a  play  with  Edith 
Storey  to  be  released  by  the  Metro.  Quite  a 
busy  young  man  is  Wheeler. 


Every  Blemish  Removed 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This 

Paper  How  FREE. 

Your    Complexion     Makes    or  Mars 
Your  Appearence 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  former  actress   who  now  offers  to 
tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable   complexion  treat- 
ment ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensation. 
Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physicians  and 
beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used 
or  heard  of  anything  like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexions,  red 
spots,  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 
No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  Is  a  "fright,"  whether  your 
face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
"porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the  sun  to 
get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment  in  just  ten 
days,  positively  removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your 
skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look  years  younger.  It  gives 
the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you -can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all 
your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 
All  methods  now  known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear,  nothing  to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this 
I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your 
mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatment  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change  in  your 
mode  of  living  is  necessary.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of  this 
really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  y  ou.  You  do  not  risk 
a  penny.  Send  me  no  money— just  send  your  name  and  address 
on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  details  by 
return  mail. 

■—-——-FREE  COUPON.—.! 
I  ■ 

PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite   563  g 
2119  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  I 


I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  full 
details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for  | 
giving;  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing: 
every  blemish  in  ten  days.    There  is  no  obligration  whatso- 
_    ever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  ■ 

I 

Name  =    

I  Street  

I  * 

I  City  State   | 

L...  .J 


WANT 
YOU" 


Copyrighted 


PAY  $1  OO  TO  $  1  SO  MONTH 


Send 
Coupon  Below 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS 
Railway  Mai!  Clerks-City  Mail  Carriers— 
Poetoffice  Clerks—Clerks  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
THOUSANDS  MEN  AND 

women  wanted  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Common  education  sufficient.  .-<>'  — .      .         <  n  i. 

Send  coupon  immedi-      ^^^^  Dept.  M  165,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-^"^^  This  coupon,  filled  out  as  directed,  en" 

titles  t'.ie  sender  to  (1)  free  sample  examination 
questions;  (2.)  a  free  copy  of  our  book,  "Govern- 
ment Positions  and  How  to  Get  Them,"  (3)  free  list 
of  positions  now  open  ;  and  (4)  to  consideration  for  Free 
Coaching-  for  the  examination  here  checked. 


COUPON 


..Railway  Mail  Clerk  [$900  to  $1800 
..Posloffice  Clerk      [$800  to  $1200 
..Postoffice  Carrier    [$800  to  $1200 
..Rural  Mail  Carrier  [$500  to  $1200" 
..Bookkeeper         [$1000  to  $1800 


..Customs  Positions     [$800  to  $1500" 
..Internal  Revenue       [$700  to  $1800 
..Stenographer         [$1100  to  $1500. 
..Cerk  in  tVe  D°part- 
ments  at  Washington  [$1100  to  $1500] 


Name. 


Address . 


Use  this  before  you  lose  it. 


Write  plainly 


M165 


$  A  OO  A  MONTH  BUYS  A 
J  ^™       Visible  Writing 

J  Model  No.  5  L.  C.  Smith 

Perfect  machines  only  of  standard 
size  with  keyboard  of  standard  uni- 
versal arrangement  —  has  Back- 
spacer—  Tabulator— two  color  ribbon 
—Ball  Bearing:  construction— every 
operating- convenience.  Five  Days' 
Free  Trial.  Ful  1  y  guaranteed. 
Catalog  and  special  price  sent  free. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH 
342-231  N.Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
BANISH  THAT  BUNION 


Removes  the  Actual  Cause 

of  tlie  enlarged  joint  and  bunion.  Sent  on 
approval.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented. 
Send  outline  of  foot.  Use  my  improved 
Instep  Support  for  weak  arches. 

Full  particulars  and  advize  fvtC 
in  plain  envelope. 
M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist,  Eitab.  1901 

MARBRIDGE  BUILDING         Dept   D.  P. 

1328  Broadway  (at  34th  Street*  New  York 


Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
$5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
"We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10O 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

YOUNGS  PUB.  COo 
Dept.  E         East  Norwalk,  Conn, 


—  ■  ■ 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Clara  Kimball  Young  Fanatic. — Clara  Kim- 
ball Young  can  be  reached  by  letter  at  the  Than- 
houser  Studios,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  where 
she  is  making  the  features  for  her  own  company- 
Mary  Garden  is  still  with  the  Goldwyn  forces, 
and  makes  a  feature  whenever  she  can  get  enough 
time  away  from  her  operatic  work.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  will  be  sure  to 
reach  her. 

E.  May. — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  biog- 
raphies of  the  number  of  players  you  ask  for, 
as  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment for  them.  Why  not  look  up  some  back 
numbers  of  Picture-Play  for  what  you  want. 

Clara  B. — Jack  Holt  will  get  any  letter  you 
may  send  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Vivian  Mar- 
tin is  still  with  the  Morosco  Company,  at  their 
Los  Angeles  Studios. 

Chic. — You  have  the  right  spirit,  all  right.  "If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again."  Mr. 
Frank  Powell  is  now  in  the  West  making  a  Rex 
Beach  picture.  His  office  is  in  the  Times  Build- 
ing, New  Y'ork  City.  Jay  Belasco  is  now  train- 
ing with  the  soldiers  at  American  Lake. 

Monroe  Salisbury  Fan. — Yes,  it  is  the  same 
Monroe  Salisbury  that  played  Allesandro  in 
"Ramona"  that  you  saw  in  "The  Savage."  He 
has  been  starring  in  Bluebird  productions  for 
the  Universal  Company  for  several  months  now. 
He  was  featured  in  "The  Desire  of  the  Moth," 
and  "The  Door  Between."  Ruth  Clifford  is  still 
playing  opposite  him.  A  letter  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  Universal  City,  California,  will  reach 
him. 

Dorothy  T. — Billie  Burke  is  still  in  pictures. 
You  can  reach  her  at  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  sends  out  her  photo- 
graphs. Address  her  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Write 
to  Blanche  Sweet  in  care  of  .Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Isy. — Lloyd  Hamilton  is  the  Ham  of  the  "Ham 
and  Bud"  comedies  that  you  refer  to.  He  is  now 
being  featured  by  the  Sunshine  Comedies.  Har- 
old Lloyd  is  "Lonesome  Luke."  Write  to  Mary 
Pickford  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hol- 
lywood, California.  Charles  Chaplin  should  be 
addressed  at  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Richard  Travers  has  gone  to 
war,  and  is  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army.  June 
Caprice  gets  all  her  letters  at  the  Fox  Film  Cor- 
poration, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Marguerite  Clark  should  be  addressed  at 
the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Earle  Foxe  gets  his  at 
the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  Ciy.  Yes,  it  is  quite  true  that 
Helen  Holmes  adopted"  a  baby  girl  several  months 
ago. 
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Dora  Lind. — She  has  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Yes,  those  who  ought  to  know  tell  me  that  her 
fascinating  little  curl  is  nondetachable.  I  never 
heard  that  Violet  Mersereau  married  the  win- 
ner of  the  Universal's  "Handsome  Man  Con- 
test."  Yes,  he  certainly  would  be  a  lucky  man. 

Roland  X. — I  think  X.  is  a  very  good  middle 
initial,  because  it  could  stand  for  almost  any- 
thing, but  if  you  think  that  just  because  it  has 
been  used  by  a  popular  screen  actor  it  will  land 
you  a  job  in  the  pictures,  you  have  another  guess 
coming.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  of 
for  a  young  man  who  has  no  connection  with  any 
movie  company  to  get  in,  and  that  is  by  good 
hard  work.  If  you  live  in  California,  you  can- 
not be  so  very  far  away  from  some  of  the  stu- 
dios. You  ought  to  visit  these  and  apply  at  each 
in  turn  until  you  get  some  part,  however  small. 
If  you  still  fail  to  get  work,  it  no  doubt  would 
pay  you  to  try  to  get  into  the  mechanical  end  of 
the  work,  where  you  could  get  a  line  on  what  is 
wanted  on  the  screen  at  short  notice,  and  bring 
your  own  talents  to  the  foreground  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  There  is  nothing 
like  being  on  the  ground  to  get  in  on  the  first 
floor.  But  it  would  doubtless  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  get  in  by  the  circuitous  way  suggested, 
in  case  the  more  direct  fails,  unless  you  feel  very 
sure  that  you  were  born  under  a  movie  star  and 
that  the  only  way  for  you  to  be  happy  on  earth 
is  to  get  into  the  pictures. 

Fuller  Pep. — Welcome  back  to  the  Oracle, 
Old  Friend!  I've  been  wondering  why  you  had 
deserted  us,  but  never  guessed  that  you  had  been 
off  on  a  trip  to  Japan.  Lucky  dog!  While  the 
poor  Oracle  sits  in  an  office  and  hammers  out 
movie  tips  from  morning  till  night !  So  you 
think  that  Japan  would  make  an  ideal  place  to  set 
some  movie  scenes?  Well,  Fuller,  it's  up  to  you 
to  make  some  director  see  it  that  way,  and  send 
you  out  there  again,  since  you  like  the  life  so  well. 
When  you  get  into  the  swim  again,  as  you  say, 
write  us.  Your  questions  are  as  good  as  your 
name. 

S.  L.  C. — This  is  Petrova's  third  husband.  She 
was  first  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  No, 
the  name  belonged  to  her  second  husband.  She 
herself  is  Polish,  not  Russian,  by  birth.  Her 
hair  is  what  is  known  as  Titian,  and  her  com- 
plexion is  of  that  peculiarly  transparent  white- 
ness that  often  goes  with  red  hair.  I  think  she 
would  be  glad  to,  if  you  wrote  to  her,  inclosing 
the  required  amount  in  stamps.  No,  I  hadn't 
heard  that,  but  every  trusting  movie  fan  should 
keep  a  bag  of  salt  on  the  table  when  he  sits  down 
to  read  the  tales  that  the  press  agents  tell  about 
the  stars. 

Fairbanks  Fan. — I  understand  that  Doug  is 
engaged  in  some  screen  work  for  the  government, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  propaganda  in  the  camps 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  but  just  what  the 
nature  of  it  is,  and  whether  it  will  be  shown  to 
the  vast  civilian  audiences  of  Fairbanks  admirers, 
has  not  yet  been  divulged. 
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Along  Went  Ruth. — Ruth  is  not  working  in 
films  at  the  present  time.  She  has  been  having 
quite  a  vacation.  She  did  a  feature  in  New  York 
after  finishing  the  "Neglected  Wife"  serial  for 
Balboa,  and  then  went  back  to  California,  en- 
tered vaudeville  for  a  short  tour,  and  has  been 
resting  since.  Pretty  soft  for  Ruth,  but  we  would 
like  to  see  her  on  the  screen  again. 

R.  S. — Theda  Bara  is  the  young  lady's  correct 
name.  Baby  Marie  Osborne's  pa  and  ma  do  not 
act  on  the  screen.  They  have  all  they  can  do,  I 
guess,  to  see  that  their  little  daughter  acts  as  she 
should  both  on  the  screen  and  in  her  nursery. 
You  were  indeed  lucky  to  see  so  many  of  the 
stars  at  one  time.  Joyce  Fair  has  gone  back  on 
the  stage.  Francis  Xavier  Bushman  is  credited 
with  being  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  January 
10,  1885,  so  is  just  thirty-three  years  old. 

I.  C.  Snakes. — I'm  glad  I  don't.  Address  Mary 
Miles  Minter  in  care  of  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Santa  Barbara,  California.  Olive  Thomas 
can  be  reached  at  the  Triangle  Studios,  Culver 
City,  California.  William  S.  Hart  receives  all  of 
his  mail  at  his  own  studio,  the  W.  S.  Hart  Studio, 
Hollywood,  California.  Write  to  the  editor  who 
had  charge  of  the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest, 
and  he  will  tell  you  what  you  may  want  to  know. 

Dorothy  Dimples. — The  reason  that  Jack  and 
Lottie  took  the  name  of  Pickford  is  probably 
because  their  famous  sister  Gladys  Smith,  who  is 
none  other  than  our  own  little  Mary  Pickford, 
was  so  well  known.  Every  one  knew  they  were 
brother  and  sister  to  Mary,  so  when  they  started 
ill  what  else  could  they  do?  That  is  all  Ruth 
Roland's  own  auburn  hair.  She  is  also  blessed 
with  dark-blue  eyes. 

Grace  Cunard  Admirer. — You  should  have 
looked  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  over  before  you 
wrote,  little  newcomer,  because  your  very  first 
question  regarding  Francis  Ford  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  department.  Charles  Chaplin  is  still 
making  comedies  at  his  studios  in  Hollywood, 
California.  Owen  Moore  is  not  with  any  one 
company  at  the  present  time.  Write  to  Grace 
Cunard  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mary  Pickford  gets  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Bil- 
lie  Burke  is  thirty.  They  were  buildings  built  for 
the  picture  that  you  saw  burned  down  in  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Gods."  Grace  Cunard  was  born 
in  Paris,  France.  Mae  Marsh  was  born  in  Ma- 
drid, New  Mexico,  in  1897.  Dorothy  Gish  was 
born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  March  11,  1898. 

Anita  P. — The  play  in  which  your  favorite  is 
appearing  ought  to  be  released  very  shortly,  so 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  whether  Francois 
is  going  to  be  as  good  before  the  camera  as  you 
thought  he  was  on  the  stage. 

William  S.  Hart's  Friend. — No,  your  favorite, 
William  S.  Hart,  is  no  relation  to  Neal  Hart,  of 
the  Universal  Company.  William  was  born  in 
Newburgh,  New  York,  and  not  in  Cleveland,  as 
you  have  heard.    Pearl  White  is  still  with  Pathe. 
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I.  Lovum. — That's  all  right,  Ida,  or  Ima,  or 
whatever  it  is,  so  long  as  you  do  it  by  corre- 
spondence on  lavender  paper.  Only  your  last 
white  ink  doesn't  stick  as  well  as  it  used  to. 
Perhaps  it's  "on  account  of  the  war."  Anyway, 
your  last  looked  as  if  a  bomb  had  struck  it,  and 
the  ink  had  peeled  off  so  that  there  was  nothing 
but  scrapnel  left.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  read  all  your 
questions.  I  got  the  one  about  Eugene  O'Brien. 
Nicer,  if  possible,  off  the  stage  than  he  is  on. 
Yes,  I  am  told  that  he  was  playing  in  "The  Coun- 
try Cousin"  on  Broadway  and  working  opposite 
Norma  Talmadge  in  "Ghosts  of  Yesterday"  at  the 
same  time.  Yes,  kept  his  temper  all  the  time,  the 
office  boy  said.  He  would  know,  if  anybody 
would.  His  curl  is  real.  Somebody  was  kidding 
you  about  his  carrying  a  pair  of  curling  irons 
and  an  alcohol  lamp  in  his  pocket.  In  the  first 
place,  his  clothes  fit  too  well  for  that.  Uh-huh ! 
Especially  when  the  light  strikes  it.    Deep  blue. 

Loma. — If  I  had  talent  I  shouldn't  let  the  fear 
of  a  vaccination  mark  showing  keep  me  out  of 
pictures,  especially  if  it  came  above  the  knee. 
After  all,  scenes  where  that  would  be  conspicu- 
ous are  few  and  far  between.  No,  I  think  you 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  not  mentioning  it 
in  applying  for  work  at  the  different  studios,  un- 
less some  one  specifically  inquires  about  it.  Many 
of  our  leading  lights  have  minor  blemishes,  which 
they  conceal  cleverly  with  a  single  coating  of 
grease  paint. 

Mae  M. — Indicating,  I  suppose  from  your  ques- 
tions, a  Mae  Marsh  fan.  There  is  a  long  article 
about  her  in  this  issue  of  Picture-Play,  so  you 
get  your  wish  to  have  your  favorite  honored. 
That  also  explains  her  methods  of  making  up. 
Yes,  I  think  your  taste  is  A-i.  So  you  think 
from  something  I  have  said  that  she  is  my  favor- 
ite actress?  Well,  I'm  in  the  same  class  with  the 
tactful  individual  who  said,  "I  love  them  all,  the 
short  and  tall,"  and  a  lot  of  other  varieties  which 
I  can't  recall. 

Baby  Bright  Eyes. — Some  attractive  title  that ! 
Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  have  been  busy  with  a 
production  called  "American  Buds,"  featuring  the 
kiddies  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  a  young  sol- 
dier. Crane  Wilbur  may  be  reached  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Alice 
Brady  is  the  star  featured  in  "Ruthless  Russia." 
I  understand  that  Miss  Garden's  latest  picture, 
"The  Splendid  Sinner,"  will  be  released  shortly, 
so  you  ought  to  have  your  wish  of  seeing  it  soon 
come  true. 

Q.  I.  Z. — Sessue  Hayakawa  ought  soon  to  be 
appearing  near  where  you  are  in  "Hidden 
Pearls,"  his  latest  release.  Yes,  he  starred  in 
Wallace  Irwin's  "Letters  of  a  Japanese  School- 
boy." Bobby  Connelly  was  born  in  1909,  so  that 
would  make  him  nine  years  old  this  year.  The 
Siberian  scenes  In  Pauline  Frederick's  play,  "The 
Resurrection,"  were  not  taken  in  Siberia.  They 
were  taken  on  the  golf  links  in  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 
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The  Rudolph      /         Chicago,  Illinois 
Wurltizer  Co.    /     Gentlemen :  —  Please 
Dept  1585         '      Send  me  vour  176-page 
E.  4  th  Street.   /      rataloe  absolutely  free. 
Cincinnati.O.  /      Also  tell  me  about  your 
S.  Wabash     /     special  offer  direct  from 
Avenue,        /     ^e  manufacturer. 
Chicago,  / 
111.  / 

f   Name  ~.  . 

/ 

/ 

'     Address   «- « 

/ 

/ 

/     lam  interested  in  „   , 

/  (Name  of  instrument  here) 


LJUNDREDS  of  people  make  BIG  MONEY 
1  1  writing  Photoplays,  Stories,  Articles,  Etc.! 
Rowland  Thomas,  an  "unknown  writer,"  re- 
ceived $5,000  for  one  story!  Elaine  Sterne,  an- 
other beginner,  received  $  1  .COO  for  a  single  flay  ! 
Why  don't  YOU  write  something?  VOU  have 
ideas,  If  you  go  to  the  Movies,  if 
read  magazines  —  then  you 
w  the  kind  of  material  editors 
t.  YOUR  happy  thoughts  may 
ig  Big  Rewards! 
Instruction  Courses  needed, 
ccept  your  bare  ideas  in  ANY 
?M  —  either  as  finished  scripts 
as  mere  outlines  of  plots.  If 
ur  ideas  need  correction  he- 
re they  can  be  sold,  we  revise, 
prove,  perfect  and  typewrite 
em.  Then  promptly  submit 
o  Leading  Film  and  Fiction 
Editors.  A  small  commission 
is  charged  for  selling. 
This  is  YOUR  OPPOR. 
TUNITY!  So  get  busy! 
Send  us  your  Bare  Ideas, 
lots,  Articles,  Poems,  Fin- 
ished Stories.  And  write  n« 
TODAY  for  full  details.  We  will 
send  yon  absolutely  FREE,  a  fas- 
cinating story,  "How  New 
Writers  Get  Their  Names 
in  Print,"  and  a  beautiful, 
illustrated  booklet  entitled,  "A  Service 
That  Helns  New  Writers  Suc- 
ceed."  SEND  FOR  THEM  AT  ONCE! 


WRITER'S  SERVICE,  Dept  15,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DELATONE 

BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  drug-gists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave     Dept.  G  B   Chicago,  III. 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work  ?  Send  10c 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE  i 

FILM  I  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Here's  Health 

and  Power,  Vim  and  Vigor 

Do  you  want  them?  Strength  that  is  more 
than  mere  muscular  strength  The  strength, 
health,  power  and  vigor  of  youth  is  now  within 
your  reach  through  the  White  Cross  Electric 
Vibrator  Be  strong— be  healthy— enjoy  things  the  way 
you  used  to.  Write — learn  what  vibration  may  do  foi  you. 

The  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator 

With  this  machine  in  your  home  you  can  give 
yourself  the  treatments  for  which  specialists 
receive  $3  00  to  $5  00.  Can  be  connected  up  as 
easily  as  an  electric  lamp  Or.  if  your  home  is  not 
wired  for  electricity,  it  will  run  on  its  own  batteries. 
See  it— try  it. 

Write  Today  For  Our  Big  FREE  BOOK! 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  letter  or  post 
card  is  enough     We  will  send  you,  absolutely  free  and 
prepaid,  our  new  book. "Health  and  Beauty."  It  tells  you 
about  vibration  pnd  about  our  special  offer.    Write  today. 

I  Lindstrom-Smith  Co.,  Dept  1585,  HOOSo.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

L.  C. — Jack  Mower  is  still  playing  opposite 
Margarita  Fischer  at  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany's Studios  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
where  any  letter  you  may  write  to  him  should  be 
addressed.  Yes,  I  think  he  will  send  you  one  of 
his  pictures.  Margarita  Fischer's  address  is  the 
same. 

Leah  Lee  Lane— Address  Paul  Willis  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Creighton  Hale  should 
be  written  to  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  that  both  of  them  will  send  you  their  photos. 
Yes,  I  know  Paul  Willis  personally.  He  has  blue 
eyes  and  light-brown  hair.  Address  Pearl 
White  in  the  same  way  as  Creighton  Hale.  J. 
Warren  Kerrigan  gets  all  of  his  mail  at  the 
Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Helen 
Holmes  has  the  same  address  as  Paul  Willis. 
Louise  Lovely  may  be  reached  at  Universal  City, 
California;  Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the  American 
Studios,  Santa  Barbara,  California;  Jack  Pick- 
ford  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; and  Theda  Bara  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Creighton  Hale  and  Paul  Willis  are 
their  right  names.  Of  course,  I'll  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you  again. 

Two  Chums. — Harold  Lockwood  is  still  being 
featured  by  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation. 
Eugene  O'Brien  will  get  any  mail  sent  to  him  in 
care  of  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York  City.  Your  other  ques- 
tion concerning  him  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 

J.  M. — Address  Harold  Lockwood  in  care  of 
the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1587  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  He  hasn't  any  younger  broth- 
ers. May  Allison  does  not  play  opposite  him 
any  longer.  Your  other  question  about  him  is 
against  the  rules.  Write  to  Marguerite  Clark  in 
care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation, 
485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

May  Allison  Admirer. — I've  been  snowed  un- 
der with  mail,  all  from  fans  wanting  to  get  the 
latest  news  about  your  favorites.  That's  why  my 
answer  has  been  so  delayed,  but  as  we  are  get- 
ting back  to  normal  you  can  expect  better  luck 
next  time.  Ivy  Close  has  been  back  in  England, 
for  many  months  now.  May  Allison  was  born 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1895. 

Love-Me-Little. — Marguerite  Clark  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  an  autographed  photograph  free 
of  charge.  In  a  recent  talk  with  her  she  told  me 
that  quite  often  she  got  letters  from  film  fans  in- 
closing part  postage  to  pay  for  a  picture,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  whole  amount.  She 
said  that  she  did  not  wish  any  one  who  sincerely 
wanted  a  picture  of  her  to  go  without  it  because 
he  or  she  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  that 
she  had  established  a  rule  to  furnish  one  to  any 
one  "who  was  so  good  a<;  to  ask  for  it,"  as  the 
little  star  expressed  it,  without  any  charge  what- 
soever. 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  RelieF 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

American  Girl. — Wallace  Reid  is  making  pic- 
tures at  the  Eastern  studios  of  the  Lasky  Com- 
pany. Yes,  it  was  Jack  Holt  who  played  Cap- 
tain Bob  in  the  Universal  serial,  "Liberty,"  with 
Marie  Walcamp.  He  wears  a  real  mustache. 
Harold  has  been  on  the  screen  for  about  four 
years.  My,  but  you  ask  a  lot  of  questions  against 
the  rules ! 

Lima  Bean. — I  have  never  heard  that  Fannie 
Ward  took  milk  baths  to  preserve  her  well- 
known  beauty,  but  as  this  is  a  method  of  estab- 
lished worth,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  did  so.  However,  if,  you  try  to  follow 
this  plan,  be  careful  that  the  milk  does  not  dry 
on  and  become  sour.  That  was  the  sad  fate  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  most  sweet-tempered  girl,  but  I 
always  felt  that  the  sour  milk  permanently  ruined 
her  disposition.  Fannie  Ward  is  reported  to  be 
forty-two.  If  you  missed  out  on  "fuelless  Mon- 
day," no  doubt  you  are  glad  that  they  are  at  an 
end  and  that  you  can  now  see  pictures  again  at 
your  favorite  theater  on  Tuesday  evenings,  just 
like  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Buster. — Write  to  Jack  Holt  in  care  of  the 
Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  probably  better  for  her  to  marry 
the  man  she  did  for  the  picture's  sake,  even  if 
it  was  different  from  the  original  story.  I  don't 
know  where  your  friend  Augusta  is  now. 

Josephine  H. — Tom,  Joe,  and  Owen  Moore 
are  brothers  as  well  as  Matt  Moore.  "Moore" 
brothers  than  you  knew,  eh?  They  are  all  pic- 
ture heroes.  Joe  Moore  is  now  at  American 
Lake,  training  with  the  National  Army.  Grace 
Cunard's  hair  is  naturally  curly.  Claire  Whitney 
is  with  Fox,  Eddie  Lyons  with  the  Universal,  and 
Victoria  Forde  with  Fox.  Grace  is  twenty-seven. 
Grace  Cunard  is  her  right  name.  No,  Mina  Cu- 
nard  is  not  nearly  so  popular  as  her  sister.  Edna 
Mason  is  not  a  sister  of  Shirley  Mason.  Shir- 
ley Mason's  correct  name  is  Leonie  Flugrath,  and 
she  is  a  sister  of  Viola  Dana. 

Writealot. — You  should  "writealot"  to  the  sce- 
nario editor  of  Picture-Play  Magazine  re- 
garding your  questions,  which  pertain  to  sce- 
narios. He  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  any 
advice  that  he  can  free  of  charge.  Just  inclose 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  a  reply. 
Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor  of  the 
magazine  for  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet.  It 
will  give  you  a  complete  list  of  all  the  producing 
companies,  and  the  type  of  stories  they  are  look- 
ing for. 

Crane  Wilbur  Fan. — Crane  Wilbur  is  not 
playing  in  pictures  at  present,  but  will  return  to 
the  screen  very  shortly.  He  is  being  featured  on 
the  legitimate  stage  at  the  Bishop  Theater,  in 
Oakland,  California,  and  plans  to  return  before 
the  camera  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his  engagement 
there.  You  can  get  a  letter  to  him  by  writing 
to  him  either  at  the  Bishop  Theater  or  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Ineflis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Don't  seiMl  me  one  cent  -Jwt  let  me  prove  it  to  you 

as  I  have  done  for  over  72,500  others  in  the  last  six  months  I 
claim  that  "Fairy  foot"  is  the  only  successful  cure  for  bun- 
ions ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE, 
entirely  at  my  expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  success— I 
don't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  it  that 
I  am  going  to  send  you  this  treatment  absolutely 
Fit  EE.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment 
which  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes  the 
cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly 
deformity  disappears— all  this  while 
lyou  are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than 
ever.  I  know  it  will  do  all  this  and 
I  want  you  to  send  for  "Fairyfoot," 
FREE,  at  my  expense,  because  I 
know  you  will  then  tell  all  your  friends 
about  it  just  as  those  72,500  others 
are  doing  now.  Write  now,  as  thi3 
announcement  may  not  appear  in  this  paper 
again, _  Juat  send  your  name  and  address 


and  "Fairyfoot"  will  be  sent  you  pr 
In  plain  sealed  envelope.   Write  today 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
3593  West  26tli  St 
Chicago 


omptly 


00  CHARTS  IN  FREE 

LL  CHIROPRACTIC  X  s 


Without  leaving  home  you  can  now  be- 
come a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic— the  mod- 
ern science  of  relieving  diseases  through 
spinal  adjustment.   Just  send  a  postal  at 
once.   For  prompt  action  we  offer  free,  4 
complete  sets  of  Anatomical,  Nerve  and 
Pain  Area  and  other  Charts.  22  Charts 
in  all— value  $31.50  if  bought  elsewhere. 
We  teach  you  by  mail  or  in  class,  and 
give  you  your  diploma  free. 

Earn  $3000  to  $5000  a  Year 

as  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic.  Our  home-study  course  is  easy  to 
master.  No  advanced  education  necessary.  Get  our  free  charts 
offer  and  our  new  illustrated  72-page  book  which  explains  every- 
thing.  See  for  yourself.  Send  a  postal  today— NOW. 

American  University,  Manierre  Bldg.,  Dept.  175  Chicago 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry — to  over- 
come flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour — there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 


Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet, 
enlarged  pores,  etc.,  because  it 
'tightens"  and  tones  the  skin  and 
underlying  tissue.  No  harm  to  ten- 
derest  skin.  Get  an  ounce  package, 
follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli- 
cation will  do.     Sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


Learn  Photography 


Studio  -  Motion  Picture* 
Commercial. 


We  teach  you  all  branches— three  months' 
course.  E.  Brunei,  founder  and  director, 
has  20  modern  studios.     Instruction  is 
practical.  Day  or  evening  classes.  Easy 
terms  of  payment.    You  can  earn  while 
you  learn.    Earn  ?25  to  $75  a  week. 
Pleasant,     fascinating  professsion. 
Government  wants  photographers  for 
army— chance  for  quick  promotion  to 
sergeant.    Write   for  free  book  and 
special  offer. 
Y.  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept.  185,  141  West  36th  St., 


New  York  City 


*  LaGoiitte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  Wi  GRAY  HAIR 


No  maiter  how  gray,  laded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


,  Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  wJiat  color  you  wish.  I  h^ve  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling:  hair,  Retting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  ray  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.  14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


Write  for  this  valuable  booklet  which  contains  the  REAL  FACTS.  We 
revise  poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  secure  copyright  and  facilitate 
free  publication  or  outright  sale.  Start  right  with  reliable  concern  offering 
a  legitimate  proposition.  Send  us  you«  work  to-day  for/ree  examination. 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS,100Gail!rewhYorkcS"din8 


Brushes and  Colors 


Write  for  Special  Offer 

Let  us  tell  you  "how  j 
tobecome  an  expert  Let- 
terer  and  Show  Card  writer  j 
at  home  in  spare  time.  Earn  $20 
to  $75  a  week.    Big  opportunities.    Write  for  free  booklet* 

LITHOLIA  SYSTEM  OF  LETTERING,  flatirc>n  building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Makes  stubborn 

hair  easy  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen, 
Stage, 
Society 

Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay 
the  way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy 
appearance  the  entire  evening.  With  Hair-Dress 
you  can  comb  your  hair  in  the  fashionable  straight 
back  style — or  any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress 
will  also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so 
much  in  vogue  with  men  and  women  of  the  stage, 
the  screen  and  society. 

Send  For  Trial  Jar 

Send  fifty  cents  to-day  for  a  trial  jar.  Use  it  five 
days.  If  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  been  looking 
for — send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
returned  to  you.  Send  stamps,  coin  or  money  or- 
der. Your  jar  of  delicately  scented,  greaseless 
Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed. 
HAIR-DRESS  CO.,    Dept.  A,    4652  N.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

E.  M.  R. — Jack  Warren  Kerrigan  takes  all  of 
his  features  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  He  has  not  been  able  to  work  for 
many  months  due  to  his  leg,  which  was  broken 
while  falling  from  a  horse  in  a  scene.  He  walked 
on  it  too  soon,  and  it  had  to  be  put  in  a  plaster 
cast  again,  so  he  has  been  in  a  bad  way  for 
making  pictures  lately.  The  doctor  expects  him 
to  be  able  to  work  again  in  a  few  weeks  now. 
The  Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios  are  also  situated 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Send  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  copy 
of  the  Market  Booklet,  which  will  give  you  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  motion-picture 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Skinner  14. — Don't  know  what  size  shoe  Tom 
Mix  wears.  I  never  asked  him.  Was  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  cost  of  production  on  the  Doug- 
las Fairbanks'  "Wild  and  Woolly"  feature.  Yes, 
Shorty  has  ridden  many  a  stubborn  mule.  Wal- 
lace Reid  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
April  15,  1892.  You,  too,  have  asked  quite  a  few 
questions  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment, which  I  cannot  answer  for  that  reason. 

Fillum  Fanat. — Address  all  questions  on  sce- 
nario writing  to  Mr.  William  Lord  Wright,  edi- 
tor of  the  department,  care  of  Picture-Play 
Magazine.  That  is  the  most  direct  way,  and 
you  are  then  sure  to  learn  what  you  want  to 
know.  Elsie  Ferguson  has  gray  eyes,  large,  and 
very  expressive.  "The  Song  of  Songs"  is  her 
latest  release  at  the  date  of  writing,  but  others 
are  on  the  way,  among  them  Ibsen's  "Doll 
House,"  which  she  is  now  acting  before  the 
screen.  Yes,  Vola  Vale  went  by  the  name  of 
Vola  Smith  when  she  first  went  into  screen  work. 
Gladys  Brockwell  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  so  you  see  your  friend  was  right  about  it. 
Twenty-three  years  old,  I  am  told.  Bessie  Bar- 
riscale  has  been  a  professional  since  she  played 
Little  Eva  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  Little 
Lord  Fauntletoy  at  the  age  of  five.  Several  fans 
seem  to  be  under  that  impression.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  born  in  New  York  City,  but  went 
out  to  the  coast  at  a  very  early  age.  Marguerita 
Fischer  is  with  Mutual  now.  Undoubtedly. 
Thanks,  very  nif  tily  said !    Come  again. 

Lotta  Thanks. — Don't  mention  it.  Am  always 
at  your  service.  Besides,  you  ought  to  keep  them 
until  you  see  what  you  are  going  to  get  in  re- 
turn. Dorothy  Phillips  is  her  real  name.  I  don't 
know  about  that,  and  even  if  I  did  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  tell  you.  Alice  Brady  is  now  working  on 
a  Russian  production  which  hasn't  yet  been 
named.  No,  she  doesn't  have  time  to  be  afraid 
of  guns.  Marguerite  Clark  is  still  in  the  East. 
Yes,  the  directors  say  that  the  ruling  cut  into 
their  work  considerably,  but  they  had  to  accept 
the  war  measure  just  like  every  other  industry. 
Aren't  you  mixing  them  up?  There  were  two 
picture  plays  on  similar  phases  of  Russian  his- 
tory— one  called  "Rasputin,"  and  the  other,  "The 
Fall  of  the  Romanoffs."  No,  I  didn't  see  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LOOKS 


Important  Beauty- 
creating  discoveries.  Enable 
every  woman  to  possess  greatest  beauty 
and  earning  capacity.  Taught  in  short  time 
—by  largest  Personal  Culture  school  in  the 
world— Scientific  care  of  Face  and  Scalp, 
Facial  Massage,  Electrolysis,  Scalp  Treat- 
ments. Shampooing,  Manicuring,  Marcel  Waving-, 
etc.  Positions  guaranteed  all  who  qualify— »12  to 
$25  a  week.  $18  to  $30 earned  at  home.  Short  courses 
in  any  branch  if  desired.  Send  NOW  for  Free  Facts. 

MARINELLO  CO.  MaiiePrIpBuudine  Chicago,  111. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 


POCKET  EDITIONS  :: 

USEFUL    SUBJECTS    IOC.  EACH 

Sheldon's  Twentieth  Century  Letter  Writer;  Sheldon's 
Guide  to  Etiquette;  Physical  Health  Culture;  National 
Dream  Book;  Zingara  Fortune  Teller;  The  Key  to 
Hypnotism;  Heart  Talks  With  the  Lovelorn;  Frank 
Merriwell's  Book  of   Physical  Development. 

Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  Publishers 
79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 

S^QQ  Down 

*  CZOO  Per 

Month 

PAYS  FOR  THIS 

New  Arrow  Bicycle 

And  remember,  no  raise  in  prices. 
You  can  still  buy  the  New  Arrow  Bjcyle  at 
the  old  rock-bottom,  before- the -war  prices. 
The  finest— the  raciest  bicycle  on  the  road  is  offered  to  you  on 
liberal  terms  of  $5.00  down  and  small  monthly  payments  there- 
after—as low  aa  $5.00  per  month.  The  latest  motor  bike  model 
with  coaster  brake,  Fisk  Thorn  Proof  Tires  and  newest  features. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  fStsTKt  free 

booklet  that  telle  all  about  the  New  Arrow  and  our  liberal  offer. 
This  offer  is  open  to  everybody  including  boys  and  girls  under 
21  years  of  age  providing  order  is  signed  by  parents  or  guardian. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.,  19th  St  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  1585  Chicago.lll. 


Illustrators,  Cartoonists,  Commercial  Artists  make  big 
money.  You  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  and  more. 
Learn  at  home  in  spare  time  under  personal  direction 
of  Will  H.  Chandlee,  famous  newspaper,  magazine,  ad- 
vertising artist  of  30  years'  successful  experience. 

Be  An  ARTIST    /  Washington  School 

Delightful. fascinating  profession  Wonder-       f  of  Art,  Inc. 

ful  new,  home-study  method  makes  draw-  C»_.   ~f   M  X\T 

ing  easy!   Send  coupon  or  postal  today    *         looD  n  otreet,  IN.  W. 
for   amazing  offer— complete  Artist's  Washington,  D.  C. 

Outfit  given  f 

-mr-\ tt%  TTHi  A  to  new  students.    >    Send    me  particulars  of  FREE 
V  ti  WW  I  Write  for  hand-    f  ARTIST'S  OUTFIT  Offer  and  free 
A  1\£j1j*  ?°Heow°to    >     book  "How  to  Become  an  Artist." 
Become  an  Artist. "  Don't 

delay  — write,    or    send  Name   

coupon  at  once.  Address  f 

W"S Wlnl°h°°'  '  Address  

1335  H  Street ,N  .W  f 

Washington,  D.C.  J  City  .  State  

SECRETS  OF  PITCHING 

By  Burt  L.  Standish 

This  book  will  tell  you  something  new,  no  matter 
what  you  know  about  baseball.  Every  player  or  fan 
who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  the  ball  accomplish  all 
kinds  of  feats  should  own  a  copy.  It  is  the  best  book  on 
pitching  ever  published.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Price,  15c.  postpaid. 

STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION,  79  Seventh  Ave.,  N.Y. 


IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 
attention  to  your  appearance 
Is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self  -  satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
Judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly  by  your  "■looks,"'  there- 
fore It  pays  to  ■•  look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
to  •••  you  looking  other* 
wis*;  It  will  injure  your  wel- 
farel  Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  10  be  your  ultimate 
destiny  \  My  new  Nose-Shaper 
"Trados'  (Model  24)  corrects 
now  ill  shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.  Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  Interfere  with  one's 
occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


Yes  You  Have  a  BeautifulTace 
only  for*  ^tfA  That*  nose  ! 


Why- not 

HAVE 
^THIS 


Instead 
of 

THIS?Q* 


Write  today  for  free  booklet,  -which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1017  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Restful  nights  mean  Resultful  days- 

1881 


r  3EpMdilesssi,,ce 


J  Pajamas  ^|  Night  Shirts  Ji 

\  ''TheNIGHTwear  of  'a  Nation!" 


Bothered  by  the  High 
Cost  of  Food  ? 


Is  Mr.  Hoover's  appeal  for  food  conservation  and  wise  sub- 
stitution meeting  with  your  cooperation?  And  are  you  one  of  the 
many  thrifty  housewives  who  find  they  are  already  feeding  their  fam- 
ilies with  all  the  economy  consistent  with  health  and  comfort? 

It's  all  in  knowing  how,  isn't  it? 


You  know  that 
a  wholesome,  ap- 
petizing dinner,  of 
delicious  flavor, 
temptingly  served, 
does  not  always 
mean  that  it  cost 
as  much — or  even 
half  as  much — as 
a  flat,  uninterest- 
ing, poorly  cooked 
dinner.  The  whole 
question  of  good 
living  at  moderate 
cost  is  simplified 
by  "The  Complete 
Cook  Book."  It  is  just  what  its 
name  signifies,  containing  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  splendidly  ar- 
ranged, economical  recipes,  com- 
piled by  Jennie  Day  Rees. 


II  mile,  v< 

C(gx§)GC  ©@©GC 

■  [MmafzxB®  (Mr 
iMMlEBmlMEB 


Airs.  Rees  is  an 
expert  upon  the 
subject  of  foods 
and  their  prepara- 
tion. The  woman 
who  uses  these  re- 
cipes will  not  need 
to  preach  to  her 
family  "the  gospel 
of  the  clea  n 
plate." 

The  price — fif- 
teen cents — places 
it  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  And 
no  woman  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  For  sale 
by  all  news  dealers;  or,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  add  four 
cents  to  the  above  price  and  order 
direct  from  the  publishers. 


Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  Publishers,  New  York 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  FREE  BOX  OF  KOSKOTT 

HAIR  GROWER 

That  is  reported  so  remarkably  successful? 

Everybody  Desires 

SUPERB   HAIR  GROWTH 

If  you  would  like  to  grow  hair  on  a  bald  spot,  to 
stop  falling  hair,  or  completely  banish  dandruff, 
why  not  test  the  true  value  of  Koskott? 

E.  E.  "Wurster  writes:  "I  spent  many  a  dollar  without  results,  bat 
Koskott  did  wonders  for  me.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  it.  Tins 
photo  shows  me  after  using  Koskott — /  wish  I  had  one  taken  when  my 
hair  was  all  gone,  so  people  could  see  how  Koskott  works.  " 

(Address  on  application.) 

We  offer 

$500  Cash  Guarantee 

that  we  can  produce  over  1000  genuine  testimonials. 
READ  THESE  EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS;  WE  HAVE  LEGIONS  MORE. 


"For  growing  hair  and  making  it  beautiful 

there  is  nothing  like  Koskott,  for  my  hair  is  now  a 
surprise  to  all  my  friends.  I  am  telling  everybody 
of  your  wonderful  hair  grower. " — Mrs.  W.  Rabiger, 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 

"Koskott  has  started  a  new  growth  of  hair  on 

my  head."— R.  C.  Cunningham,  Abbeville  Co.,  S.  C. 

"The  hair  Is  now  about  an  inch  long  on  my 

head  where  there  was  not  a  hair  in  30  years;  Koskott 
did  it."— J.  J.  Ellis,  Minnesota. 

"Four  months  ago  my  scalp  was  bare:  now  it  is 
covered  with  a  nice  growth  of  hair  and  it  is  growing 
nicely."— W.  C.  Colman,  Red  River  Co.,  La. 

"One  sample  box  and  one  full  box  of  Koskott 
have  grown  hair  on  my  head  where  I  was  perfectly 
bald." — A.  W.  Bowser,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

"I  was  bald  and  never  could  find  anything  to 
bring  the  hair  back  until  I  used  Koskott." — Esther 
Arnett,  Wallace  Co.,  Ky, 


"For  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  been  a  bald- 
headed  man;  the  top  of  my  head  was  as  bare  as 
my  hand.  Now  hair  is  growing  again,  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw."— Lee  Fish,  Clayton 
Co.,  Iowa. 

**I  can  no  longer  find  the  place  where  the 
bald  spot  was;  the  hair  is  as  long  there  as  on  any 
other  place  of  the  head."— Matt  Bagley,  Itasca 
Co.,  Minn. 

"My  hair  has  quit  falling  out,  my  scalp  Itches 
no  more  and  new  hair  is  growing  thickly." — Mrs. 
J.  Lundeen,  Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon. 

"After  being  bald  20  years,  my  head  is  mostly 
covered  with  new  hair;  am  well  pleased."— Geo. 
Van  Wyck,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

"The  baldness  on  my  head  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, being  covered  with  hair,  by  use  of 
Koskott  Hair  Grower."— Prof.  C.  E.  Bowman, 

Maryland. 

"My  daughter' s  hair  grew  four  inches  in  two  months.  She  is  very  enthusiastic  vn%,er  recommendation  of 
Koskott,  as  she  thought  her  hair  had  been  irreparably  injured  by  a  severe  fever  she  had  six  years  ago.  Although 
she  had  tried  many  well-known  and  Widely  advertised  hair  Ionics,  Koskott  is  the  first  hair  preparation  to  start 
a  new  growth  of  hair  on  her  head.  " — Mrs.  J.  Dindinger  (daughter's  photo  below). 

BOX  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  offer  to  send  you  a  testing  box  of  Koskott 
FREE,  postpaid.  It  is  probably  different  from  anything 
you  ever  used  on  your  scalp  before.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive because  concentrated.  We  know  that  Koskott  has 
surprised  and  delighted  many  who  were  losing  or 
had  lost  their  hair  and  feared  they  must  remain  bald 
throughout  life. 

What  Koskott  bas  done  for  others'  hair,  why 
not  for  yours? 

If  you  have  entire  or  partial  baldness,  alopecia 
areata  (bald  spots),  barbers'  itch,  dandruff ,  dry  scalp, 
brittle  hair,  falling  hair,  if  you  get  a  lot  of  hair  on  your 
comb  whenever  you  use  it,  itching  scalp,  or  other 
hair  or  scalp  trouble,  try  Koskott. 


MISS  BERTHA  DINDINGER 

(Address  on  application) 


You  Need  Only  Ask  for  a 

will  do.    Parcel  will  be  sent  you 


FREE  BOX  of  Koskott— a  postcard  f^T%  f\\\l    If  \  T Ft 
promptly,  postpaid,  and  under  plain  It jC  1  p  Ww     Ml/%  1 1\ 

cover  with  full  directions;  and  you  can  soon  decide  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

KOSKOTT  LABORATORY,  L.  A.  151,  Station  F,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Mirrors  of  the  Soul" 

EYES-— the  most  important  feature  of  the  face,  should  possess  charm,  beauty 
and  soulful  expression.  Your  eyes  may  be  dark,  blue,  grey  or  brown,  in  all 
cases,  however,  the  eyes  that  possess  that  fascinating  charm  are  shaded  by  long, 
thick,  silky  lashes  and  beautiful  well-shaped  eyebrows. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven  you  can  greatly  assist 
Nature  in  improving  these  defects  by  simply  applying  a  little 


nightly.  This  well-known  preparation  nourishes  in  a  natural  manner  the  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  making  them  long,  thick  and  lustrous,  thus  giving  sparkling 
expression  to  the  eyes  and  great  added  beauty  to  the  face. 

Lash-Brow-ine,  which  has  been  used  successfully  by  thousands,  is  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely harmless.    It  has  passed  Professor  Allyn's  McClure-Westfield  test  for  purity. 


Two   Large   Sizes*  50c 

and  $1 

Clip  coupon  below  and 
mail  to  us,  with  price,  and 
we  will  send  you  the  Lash- 
Brow-ine  and  Maybell 
Beauty  Booklet  prepaid 
under  plain  cover. 

CUT  HERE 


Satisfaction  Assured  or 
Price  Refunded 

Remit  by  coin,  currency,  U.  S. 
stamps  or  money  order. 

Avoid  disappointment  with 
inferior  imitations.  Send 
your  order  direct  to 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 
€008-24  Indiana  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


MAYBELL  LABORATORIES.  4008-24  Indiana  Ave..  CHICAGO 

Enclose  find  [  ]  (50c)   [  ]   ($1.00)   (check  size  desired)  for  oDe  box  of  Lash-Brow-ine  and 
Maybell  Beauty  Booklet. 

Name   


S  SHIPPED  FREE 


FOR  WEAKLINGS! 


SHAKE  off  the  shackles  of  this  stupid,  inert,  twentieth-century 
civilization;  come  out  into  the  open  with  the  Great  Adven- 
turers ;  let  the  red  blood  course  again  through  your  veins,  pound- 
ing with  life ;  drift  through  the  long,  sunless,  arctic  winter,  help-, 
lessly  caught  in  the  ice-pack  "toward  God  knows  where;"  track 
the  lion  to  his  den  in  the  wilds  of  South  Africa ;  go  where  no  man 
before  ever  dared,  into  the  heart  of  the  mile-deep  canyon;  live 
over  with  the  hot-blooded,  cool-headed  men  who  wrote  these  sto- 
ries, their  heroic  battles  day  by  day  with  man  and  beast  and  all 
the  direst  forces  of  Nature. 

True  Adventure  Stories 

These  are  the  actual  experiences  of  the  adventurers  who  climbed 
the  mountains,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  explored  the  seas  and 
crossed  the  deserts.  No  such  records  of  hardship,  endurance  and  achievement  have  ever  be- 
fore been  gathered  together.  Death  dogged  each  step  of  the  men  who  wrote  them.  They  are 
meat  for  strong  men — not  for  babes  or  weaklings. 


Nine  Volumes 
Shipped  Free 

In  the  Old  West 
Castaways  and  Crusoes 
Captives  Among  the  Indians 
First    Through    the  Qrand 
Canyon 

Adrift  in  the  Arctic  Ice-Pack 
The  Lion  Hunter 
Hobart  Pasha 
Adventures  in  Mexico 
Wild   Life    in    the  Rocky 
Mountains 


Free  Examination  Coupon  1L 

Plsase  send  me  on  approval,  all  charges  prepaid, 
the  nine  volumes  of  the  "True  Adventure  Library."  If 
I  decide  to  keep  them  I  will  pay  you  $1.50  after  5  days 
and  $1  a  month  for  8  months. 


%    MAIL  THE  COUPON ! 


JSfame. 


A  ddress 


State  City 


Mail  to  NELSON  DOUBLED  AY,  Dept.  926 
Oyster  bay,  N.  Y. 


Read  these  books  yourself  and  realize  their  wonder  and 
fascination.    This  you  may  do  in  accordance  with  the 
present  offer,  and  without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply 
fill  out  the  attached  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the 
entire  set  of  nine  volumes  will  be  shipped  free,  all 
carrying  charges   prepaid.     If  you   don't   care  to 
m    keep  them,  you  can  return  them,  charges  collect. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  send  only  $1.50  after 
5  days  and  only  $1  a  month  for  8  months.  This 
, .  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time  only,  so  mail 

the  coupon  now,  this  very  day,  before  it  is 
withdrawn.      Address     Nelson  Doubleday, 
'    m    Dept.  926,    Oyster  Bay,  X.  Y. 


% 


Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand  in  7  Days 

You  know  how  often  you  have  wished  that  you  could  write  shorthand. 
You  realized  what  it  meant  to  busy  executives  and  to  business  beginners 
— in  efficiency,  advancement  and  increased  earning  power. 

But  like  thousands  of  others,  you  dreaded  the  long,  weary  months  of 
study,  the  memory  tax,  the  mental  strain  and  the  high,  cost,  in  time  and 
money,  of  the  old  systems. 

Now  you  can  have  your  wish.  Because  all  that  you  dreaded  is  done 
away  with  in  the  Paragon  Method  of  Shorthand.  The  entire  system, 
consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet  Twenty-Six  Simple  Word-Signs 

Six  Prefix  Abbreviations        One  General  Rule  for  Contractions 

THAT  IS  ALL.  The  simple  explanations  and  exercises  are  divided 
into  seven  lessons,  each  of  which  you  can  grasp  in  one  evening.  Speed 
will  develop  pleasantly  as  you  make  daily  use  of  your  quickly  acquired 
knowledge. 

See  for  yourself  how  perfectly  simple  it  is.  Stop  right  herd  &nd 
study  the  specimen  lesson  at  the  right. 

Now  you  know  how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  learn  Paragon. 
Thousands  of  young,  ambitious  men  and  women  who  have  failed  to 
_  m  —        learn  the  old,  complicated  forms  of 

You  can  now 
buy  the 
world  famous 
Paragon 
Shorthand 
Course  for  only 


$5 


Used  in  Government 
Service 

"I  teamed  Paragon  Shorthand  from 
.the  home-study  course — the  lessons  alone 
— without  any  further  aid  whatever. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  I  could  writa 
the  system  nicely.  1  am  now  using  It 
in  the  Government  service.  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  am 
getting  along  O.  K.  On  account  of  mj 
efficiency  as  stenographer,  my  salary 
has  been  increased.  I  owe  my  rapid 
advancement  to  Paragon  Shorthand.' 
— E.  C.  Alley. 

Used  in  Court  Reporting 

"I  have  been  the  Official  Court  Ee- 
porter  for  the  Ninth  J udicial  District  of 
Louisiana  for  a  number  of  years,  using 
Paragon  Shorthand  exclusively.  Some 
years  ago  I  learned  this  system  in  seven 
lessons.  With  Paragon  Shorthand  f  am 
able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand."— J.  Martian  Hamlet. 

Used  in  Public  Schools 

"As  a  result  of  competitive  testa, 
Paragon  Shorthand  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  exclusive  system  for  the 
Atlanta  High  Schools.  The  classes  we 
have  already  graduated  in  Paragon  are 
by  far  the  best  we  have  turned  out  dur- 
ing my  twelve  years'  connection  with 
the  s'  hools." — W.  O.  Lowe,  Head  of  the 
Shorthand  Departments,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Used  in  Big  Corporations 

"  I  am  getting  along  fine  with  Paragon 
Shorthand.  It  is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
is  eaBy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed— 
there'a  no  limit." — Johk  Walleb,  Jb., 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Used  by  Business  Men 

"I  am  using  Paragon  Shorthand  In 
making  my  notes  in  the  daily  routine  of 
the  work.  It  is  of  incalculable  help  in 
aiding  me  in  making  my  own  notes  o. 
private  business  matters  relating  to  my 
work  in  auditing  and  I  wish  I  had  taken 
it  up  long  since." — John  P.  Cahill, 
Auditor,  Florence  Electric  Light  <fc 
Utilities  Co.,  Florence,  S.  C. 


Shorthand  have  learned  Paragon  with 
ease.  They  have  since  become  court 
stenographers,  reporters,  assistants 
to  business  heads  and  in  many  cases 
executives  of  prominent  concerns. 
Grateful  letters  in  our  files  attest 
these  facts.  m  Those  printed  at  the. 
left  are  typical. 

Paragon  writers  are  all  over  the 
world  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
largest  firms  and  corporations  in  the 
world,  such  as  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, United  States  Steel  Corpora 
tion  and  the  great  Railway  Systems. 

You  must  learn  shorthand  to  do 
yourself  justice  and  compete  with 
others — as  a  busy  executive,  or  as  a 
beginner  in  business.  m  . 

You  know  how  it  is.  Two  good 
men  apply  for  a  position — one  know9 
shorthand  and  the  other  does  not — 
the  shorthand  man  ivins  every  time* 

Shorthand  Writer*  Wanted 

You  see  Uncle  Sam's  appeal  oa 
the  screen  of  the  movies,  in  the 
newspapers,  on  posters,  in  public 
buildings.  Big  business  houses  are 
looking  for  shorthand  writers  to 
get  the  service  they  must  have. 
Salaries  are  steadily  advancing — : 
and  yet  the  demand  for  shorthand 
writers  has  not  been  supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

With  Paragon  you  write  with  no 
complicated  rules  to  remember,  no 
''lines"  to  watch,  no  heavy  and  light 
"shading,"  only  26  simple  word 
signs,  no  confusion  of  meanings 
through  the  old  elimination  of  vow- 
els. Paragon  notes  never  get  "cold;'' 
they  are  easy  to  read. 

Our  New  Popular  Price 

Think  of  it.  For  $5  you  can  have 
a  complete  education  in  shorthand, 
a  lifelong  help — for  yourself,  for 
your  wife  or  children.  Exactly  the 
same  course  has  been  taught  for  15 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  tetter"  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstrolce  and  there 
will  remain  /  This  b  the  Paragon  tymbol  for 
I).   It  l>  alwiya  written  downward^ 

From  the  longhand  tetter  tU©  dttl  G'erj* 

thing  except  Tht  upper  part  —  the  Circle  —  aod 
will,  have  the  Paragon  E  ft 

^rite  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  nrflj  Have  Ed  .W 

1$y  letting  the  circle  rernaffi  Ofgett  ft"  will  be  a  hook, 
and  (hit  hook  ttands  foi  A,  Thus.  /  will  be 
Ad.  .Add  another  A  at  the'  end  thus  J  and  ybi» 
wlQ  have  a  girt'i  name,  Ada* 

^ronj  eliminate  the  Initial  And  final  .stroke* 

«rJ"       Vffl  remain  whicK  U  the  Paragon  symbol 

SaVifit  longhead  /7tts  which  h  made  of  7 
mfafc~y»«  us*  this  one  horizontal  stroke  — 

therefore,  m^  would  be  Me. 

\iow  Continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to  i£& 
j^— 'thajE  ~f    and  you  wiD  have  Med.    'Now  edi 
the  Wte   circle   O   and   you   wfl]   have  Hf 
(rcedo).  which  is  meadow,  with  the  silent  A  audi 


W  omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There 
are  only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26 
simple  word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and 
one  rule  of  contractions.    That  is  all. 


years  by  its  inventor,  personally,  by  mail, 
at  his  regular  fee  of  $25.  Now  with 
7  lessons  and  the  ingenious  self-examination 
method  devised  by  the  inventor  you  can 
learn  Paragon  at  home  in  seven  evenings. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction 

Send  only  $5  and  if  after  three  days'  ex- 
amination you  are  not  pleased  with  your 
investment  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  the  cost  of  mailing  both  ways. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
this  offer  without  notice. 


Paragon  Institute  Home  Study  Department 

Suite  7000,  366  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Name     

Address   P.P.M.6-1S 


OESNT    look    as    if  he 
needed  it,  does  he?  But 
he  did  need  it  three  minutes  ago 
before  the  youngsters  got  him  in 
tow.    Sat  there  in  his  armchair  with 
gar  and  paper  and  guessed  he  just 
dn't  want  to  see  any  pictures. 

But  that's  all  changed  now.  Dad 
has  found  out  that  a  Paramount  or 
Art  craft  feature  is  mighty  well  worth 
the  effort  of  getting  there,  with  its  fore- 
most stars,  superb  directing  and  clean 
treatment. 

Dad's  was  a  bad  case,  too. 


But,  arrived  at  the  theatre,  he  was 
quick  to  see  the  tremendous  difference 
between  what  he  remembered  of  mo- 
tion pictures — it's  quite  a  while  since 


he  went — and  the  Paramount 
and  Art  craft  photoplays  of  to- 
day. 

"Somebody   seems  to  have  got 
the  right  idea,"  he  admitted  cheer- 
fully half  way  through  the  perform- 
ance,  and  the   family   soon  let  him 
know  which  somebody  that  was,  and 
how  Paramount  and  Artcraft  had  come 
mighty  near  taking  all  the  guess-work 
out  of  motion  pictures. 

Go  to  it,  children  of  America  and 
wives  young  and  staying  young !  Take 
the  shells  off  all  the  Dads! 

The  wiser  they  are  the  more  they 
will  enjoy 

■ — the  foremost  stars, 
— the  superb  directing, 
— the  clean  motion  pictures 
— of  Paramount .'  of  Artcraft! 


Cparamoimi^d  Grtcra£i 

jHoiion  (pictures  * 


These  are  the  trade-marks  by  which  you  may 
entify  Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures 
and  the  theatres  that  show  them. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Pre^JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.DE  MILLE  DmxtorGcnend  m 


nrew  york^ 


"FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED.  IN  CLEAN  MOTION  PICTURES 
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Tlvey  Prescribe  Nuxated  Iron) 


To  Make  Healthier  Women  and  flronger,Jlurdier  Mens 


Now  Being  Used  by  Over  Three  Million  People  Annually 


By  enriching  the  blood  and  creating  thousands  of  new  red  blood  cells,  it  often 
quickly  transforms  the  flabby  flesh,  toneless  tissues,  and  palid  cheeks  of  weak, 
anaemic  men  and  women  into  a  glow  of  health.   Increases  the  strength  of 
delicate,  neverous,  run-down  folks  in  two  weeks'  time  in  many  instances. 


IT  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over 
three  million  people  annually  in  this 
country  alone  are  taking  Nuxated  Iron. 
Such  astonishing  results  have  been  re- 
ported from  its  use  both  by  doctors  and 
laymen,  that  a  number  of  physicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
asked  to  explain  why  they  prescribe  it  so 
extensively,  and  why  it  apparently  pro- 
duces so  much  better  results  than  were 
obtained  from  the  old  forms  of  inorganic 
iron. 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  are 
given  below  : 

Dr.  Ferdinand.  King,  a  New  York  physi- 
cian and  Medical  Author,  says :  "There 
can  be  no  sturdy  iron  men  without  iron. 
Pallor  means  anaemia.  Anaemia  means 
iron  deficiency.  The  skin  of  anaemic  men 
and  women  is  pale — the  flesh  flabby.  The 
muscles  lack  tone,  the  brain  fags  and  the 
memory  fails  and  they  often  become  weak, 
nervous,  irritable,  despondent  and  melancholy.  When 
the  iron  goes  from  the  blood  of  women,  the  roses  go 
from  their  cheeks. 

"I  have  used  Nuxated  Iron  widely  in  my  own  prac- 
tice in  most  severe  aggravated  conditions  with  un- 
failing results.  I  have  induced  many  other  physicians 
to  give  it  a  trial,  all  of  whom  have  given  me  most 
surprising  reports  in  regard  to  its  great  power  as  a 
health  and  strength  builder." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Newman,  late  Police  Surgeon  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  and  Former  House  Surgeon,  Jefferson  Park 
Hospital,  Chicago,  in  commenting  on  the  value  of 
Nuxated  Iron  said  :  "This  remedy  has  proven  through 
my  own  tests  of  it  to  excel  any  remedy  I  have  ever 
used  for  creating  red  blood,  building  up  the  nerves, 
strengthening  the  muscles  and  correcting  digestive  dis- 
orders. The  manufacturers  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
having  given  to  the  public  a  long  felt  want,  a  true 
tonic,  supplying  iron  in  an  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated form.  A  true  health  builder  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

Dr.  James  Francis  Sullivan,  formerly  physician  of 
P.ellevue  Hospital  (Outdoor  Dept.  i.  Now*  York,  and  the 
Westchester  County  Hospital  said  :  "I  have  strongly 
emphasized  the  great  necessity  of  physicians  making 
blood  examinations  of  their  weak,  anaemic,  run-down 
patients.  Thousands  of  persons  go  on  year  after  year 
suffering  from  physical  weakness  and  a  highly  nervous 
condition  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  iron  in  their  red 
blood  corpuscles,  without  ever  realizing  the  real  and 
true  cause  of  their  trouble.  Without  iron  in  your 
blood  vour  food  merely  passes  through  the  body,  some- 
what like  corn  through  an  old  mill  with  rollers  so  wide 
apart  that  the  mill  can't  grind. 

"But  in  my  opinion  you  can't  make  strong,  vigor- 
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ous,  successful,  sturdy 
iron  men  by  feeding  them 
on  metallic  iron.  The 
forms  of  metallic  iron 
must  go  through  a  semi- 
digestive  process  to 
transform  them  into  or- 
ganic iron — Nuxated  Iron 
— before  they 
are  so 
ready  t  o 
b  e  taken 


up  and  assimilated  by 
the  human  system. 

"Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  by 
well-known  physicians,  thou- 
sands of  people  still  insist  in  dos- 
ing themselves  with  metallic  iron 
simply,  I  suppose,  because  it  costs  a 
few  cents  less.  I  strongly  advise 
readers  in  all  cases,  to  get  a  physician  s  prescription 
for  organic  iron — Nuxated  Iron — or  if  you  don't  want 
to  go  to  this  trouble  then  purchase  only  Nuxated  Iron 
in  its  original  packages  and  see  that  this  particular 
name  (Nuxated  Iron)  appears  on  the  package.  If  you 
have  taken  preparations  such  as  Nux  and  Iron  and 
other  similar  iron  products  and  failed  to  get  results, 
remember  that  such  products  are  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  Nuxated  Iron." 

If  vou  are  not  strong  or  well,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  make  the  following  test  :  See  how  long  you 
can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk  without  becom 
ing  tired.  Next  take  two  five-grain  tablets  of  ordi 
nary  Nuxated  Iron  three  times  per  day  for  two  weeks, 
then  test  your  strength  again,  and  see  how  much  you 
have  gained. 

Manufacturers'  Note:  Nuxated  Iron,  which  is 
proscribed  and  recommended  by  physicians,  is  not  a 
secret  remedv,  but  one  which  is  well  known  to  drug 
gist*.  Unlike  the  older  inorganic  iron  products,  it  is 
easilv  assimilated,  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  make 
them  black,  nor  upset  tbe  stomach.  The  manufac- 
turers guarantee  successful  and  entirely  satisfactory 
results  to  everv  purchaser  or  they  will  refund  your 
money.  It  is  dispensed  in  this  city  by  all  good  drug- 
gists. 
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New  method  of  removing  wrinkles — no  mas- 
sage—no plasters — no  masks— no  rollers— no 
exercise.  Something  entirely  new  now  being 
introduced  to  American  women. 

How  do  Japanese  women  keep  their  faces  for- 
ever young  looking?  Their  youth  seems  never  to 
fade !  How  do  they  keep  their  complexions  so 
flawless — so  entirely  free  of  wrinkles  and  any  other 
sort  of  blemish?  American  women  have  been  ask- 
ing these  questions  for  years.  Now  at  last  comes 
the  wonderful  message  that  you  can  make  your 
skin  as  smooth,  as  lovely  and  as  clear  as  the 
Japanese  women's — you  can  get  rid  of  all  wrin- 
kles, marks  or  lines — in  fact,  any  kind  of  facial 
blemish,  since  The  Princess  Tokio  secret  wrinkle 
treatment  is  being  introduced  in  America. 

A  Few  Days— And  Lo!  All 
Your  Wrinkles  Are  Gone 

The  Princess  Tokio  treatment  is  a  simple  secret. 
It  is  used  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  :  will 
not  inconvenience  you.  Takes  just  a  few  minutes. 
In  practically  no  time  it  banishes  all  wrinkles  and 
at  the  same  time  restores  the  lost  lustre  of  your 
skin.  It  puts  youth  in  your  cheeks !  American 
women  who  have  taken  advantage  of  our  offer  con- 
sider the  Princess  Tokio  treatment  a  most  procious 
treasure,  for  t,his  secret  treatment  is  the  means 
of  making  them  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Stage, 
movie  and  society  celebrities  recommend  it.  This 
testimonial  from  the  famed  Miss  Edna  Hunter  is 
only  one  of  the  many  we  could  show  you. 

Princess  Tokio 


\ 


Beauty  Book  FREE 


We  have  just  published  the  Princess  Tokio 
Beauty  Book,  which  gives  you  full  informa- 

PrinceSS  a"X)U*  *n*s   treatment,  and  we  will 

T  ,  .    „  gladly  send  it  free  to  any  woman  who 

10K10  to.  writes  for  it.     Any  woman  who  has 

Dept.  617  wrinkles  and   does  not  write  for 

159  N.  State  *n*s  book  is  her  own  enemy. 

Street,  Chicago        X^Lt  s,tandin*.  in  her  own 

a  %   light  by  passing  up  an  op- 

Please  send  me  free  ^portunity  to  learn  how 
and  without  any  obligation  to  look  as   young  as 

on  my  part  the  Princess  >  see  feels  —  how.  to 
Tokio  Beauty  Book  in  a  plain  '\  make  her  face 
sealed  envelope.  ^  youthful  looking 

and  charm- 
^\  ing. 

Name   *\ 


MI9<*  Ei)\A  IIUXTFIt 

Miss  Edna  Hunter,  celebrated  becuty  sn.ong  moving  picture 
stars,  now  appearing  in  the  greet  ft.emr.outh  Film  serial, 
"Jimmy  Dale,  alias  The  Gray  Seal,"  writes: 

I  was  beginning  to  worry  about  m<y  skin. 
Outdoor  work  and  cosmetics  which  I  must  use 
in  making  up  for  my  parts  were  playing  havoc 
with  its  smoothness.  Then  I  heard  of  your 
secret  preparation  and  now  after  a  particularly 
hard  day  I  just  apply  Princess  Tokio  and  every 
trace  of  fatigue,  strain  and  roughness  vanishes 
like  magic.  I  gave  it  to  a  friend  whose  face 
was  becoming  wrinkled,  and  she  says  that  it 
wiped  the  wrinkles  off  in  no  time.  I  wish  you 
all  the  success  you  so  richly  deserve. 

EDNA  HUNTER. 


Address 


DO  NOT  SEND 
ANY  MONEY 


Just  send  the  coupon  or 
a  postal   asking  for  the 
Princess  Tokio  Beauty 
Book  and   you  will  re- 
ceive it  promptly,  post- 
age   prepaid  in  plain 
sealed   envelope.  For 
your    own  benefit 
write    for    the  Prin- 
cess  Tokio  Beauty 
Book  at  once. 
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I   Favorite  Picture  Players  \ 


ANN  LITTLE 

is  a  regular  Western  girl,  with  all  the  abandon  and  out-of-door  charm  of  California,  her  native 
State.  She  rides  like  a  boy,  and  wears  trousers  like  a  boy,  too,  to  plant  her  garden  and 
kt\vork  around."  Perhaps  that  fact  accounts  largely  for  her  success  in  "Nan  o'  Music  Moun- 
tain'' and  "Rimrock  Joan."    Her  latest  release  is  "The  House  of  Silence,"  with  Wallace  Reid. 
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MADGE  EVANS 


who  is  soon  to  play 
''Wanted— A  Mother," 
describes  herself  as  hav- 
ing "eyes  of  ble-oo,  and 
sort  of  brown  ha 


CATHERINE  CALVERT 

makes  her  bow  as  a  star  of 
the  screen  in  "A  Romance 
of  the  Underworld,"  the  play 
written  by  her  late  husband, 
Paul  Armstrong.  She  has 
previously  appeared  in  the 
same  play  on  the  stage. 


VIRGINIA  PEARSON 

began  her  varied  career  as  a  cartoonist  for  a  local  paper  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  while  still  in 
high  school.  Later  her  interest  turned  toward  the  stage,  on  which,  after  two  years  of  waiting, 
she  attained  success  in  the  vampire  role  in  "A  Fool  There  Was."  Since  1910  she  has  been 
doing  striking  emotional  work  on  the  screen,  her  latest  vehicle  being  a  war  play  called  "A 
Woman  of  France." 
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VIOLA  DANA 

danced  her  elfin  way  into  the  hearts  of  people  at  the  age  of  five,  and  has  been  dancing  ever 
since.  Quite  a  tomboy  she  is,  too,  for  she  gave  herself  away  in  that  romping,  rollicking  pic- 
ture, "Blue  Jeans."  Her  latest  film  release  is  "Breakers  Ahead,"  and  she  is  now  busy  with 
another,  "Night  Riders." 
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BENJAMIN 
CHAPIN 

has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  study  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  he 
closely  resembles. 
His  Lincoln  cycle, 
now  being  released, 
has  been  five  years  in 
preparation. 
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With  grass  greening  underfoot,  and 
the  trees  spreading  a  regular  "Apple 
blossom  time  in  Normandy"  stage 
setting— who  could  resist  the  lure  of 
spring?  Not  Billie  Rhodes,  who  gath- 
ers her  comedy  dancing  girls,  gets  her 
gladdest  cheesecloth  gown,  kicks  off 
both  slippers,  and  goes  to  rehearsing. 


Blushless  Day  in  the  Studios 

A  tour  of  discovery  in  and  about  New  York 
which  resulted  in  some  startling  disclosures. 


Marguerite  Clark  is  going  to  be  in  this  in  about  two  minutes,"  explained  our  guide. 


LITTLE  did  we — Oscar  Frederick 
Howard,  the  artist,  and  myself 
— wot  of  the  ruthless  negligee 
limits  of  our  day's  investigation  when 
we  alighted  from  an  automobile  in  front 
of  the  Famous  Players'  Fifty-sixth 
Street  studios  one  morning. 

In  fact,  I  distinctlv  recall  that  How- 
ard  took  out  his  watch  just  as  we  en- 
tered, and  reminded  me :  "Remember 
— we  break  away  from  here  in  forty- 
five  minutes ;  I'll  have  plenty  of  atmos- 
phere by  that  time." 

But  we  didn't — not  in  forty-five  min- 
utes. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  convince  the 
office  boy  that  we  weren't  hungry  ex- 
tras trying  to  ease  a  barrage  fire  around 
a  director,  or  burglars  seeking  the  Elsie 
Ferguson  family  jewels,  the  man  who 
had  promised  over  the  phone  to  take  us 
around  appeared.  So  we  passed  through 
the  sacred  portals. 

"I've  got  Billie  Burke  all  ready  for 
you,"  explained  our  guide  impressively. 


"She's  just  back  from  Palm  Beach  and 
everything — you're  in  luck." 

"Fine!"  said  Howard,  producing  his 
sketch  pad  and  pencil.  "Lead  us  right 
in  so  we  can  get  it  over  with ;  we've  just 
forty-five  minutes." 

"I'll  slip  you  right  in,"  continued  our 
host.  "She's  doing  a  little  bedroom 
scene  at  this  moment." 

"Bedroom !"  exclaimed  Howard,  los- 
ing his  pencil  under  a  coil  of  electric 
connections.  "Isn't  it — er — kind  of  ir- 
regular to  push  us  in  there?" 

"No,  indeed,"  breezily  responded  our 
guide.   "Y\ "hat  do  you  care  ?" 

"I  know,"  pleaded  Howard  blush- 
ingly,  "but  what'll  she  say?" 

But  our  guide  shoved  us  between  high 
yellow  screens  used  to  shield  the  Billie 
Burke  histrionics  from  intruding  on- 
lookers. Right  in  front  of  us  was  a 
beautifully  carved  bed  with  the  Burkian 
red  hair  peeping  over  the  silken  cover- 
lets. 

"Listen !"  I  remember  hearing  How- 
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ard  start,  sort  of  hoarsely.  "I've  got 
just  forty-five  min  " 

"Miss  Burke,"  said  our  irrepressible 
guide,  "these  boys  are  going  to  do  you 
for  a  magazine." 

"Isn't  that  nice!"  said  Miss  Burke, 
sitting  upright  in  pale-blue  somethings 
or  other.  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
say?" 


After  our  host  had  led  the 
dazed  Howard  around  a  val- 
uable camera  standing  on  a 
frail  tripod,  Miss  Burke  re- 
marked, in  part — as  they 
say  of  political  candidates 
in  late  October — that  inti- 
mate domestic  scenes  are 
very  restful.  That's  about 
all  we  recall  of  her  remarks. 
Howard  and  I  compared 
notes  on  this  afterward. 
Curiously  we  both  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Burke's 
boudoir  cap  had  little  rose- 
buds, and  

Then   Howard  suddenly 
announced  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  make  his  sketch. 
But  Miss  Burke,  we  learned, 
was  changing  her  costume, 
and  by  the  time  we  were 
again  admitted  to 
her  presence  we 
found  her  attired 
in  a  tea  gown.  A 
sceneshifter  had 
just  placed  the 
Burkian  lunch, 
consisting — h  o  n  - 
estly  ! — of  an  apple 
and  a  bottle  of 
White    Rock,    o  n 
her  dressing  table. 

"Step  over  this 
way,  folks,"  said 
the  guy  who  was 
leading  us  around,  as  Howard  termed 
him.  Suddenly  we  came  face  to  face 
with  a  little  empty  brass  bed  in  a  set- 
ting showing  a  small  hall  room. 

"That  looks  mighty  prosaic  after  the 
luxurious  Burke  affair,"  commented 
Howard,  who  was  beginning  to  recover 
his  poise. 

"Marguerite  Clark  is  going  to  be  in 
this  in  about  two  minutes,"  explained 
our  guide. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  How- 
ard, "it's  a  cute  little  bed." 


''Bedroom!"  exclaimed  How- 
ard, losing  his  pencil  under 
a  coil  of  electric  connections. 
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"If  you've  only  forty-five  minutes," 
said  the  guy  who  was  leading  us  around, 
"we'd  better  be  hurrying  along." 

''Don't  worry  about  those  forty-five 
minutes,"  my  confrere  responded  heart- 
ily. "I'll  be  able  to  spare  a  little  more 
than  that." 

"Fine  !    Here's  Miss  Clark  !" 

The  little  star,  in  the  shimmering 
things  that  stare  nonchalantly  at  you 
from  department-store  windows,  sat 
down  at  the  little  dressing  table. 

Our  guide  led  us  over  to  the  little 
actress.    Howard  confided  to  me  after- 
ward that  he  meant  to  tell  Miss  Clark 
how  he  fell  in  love  with  her 
when  he  was  a  senior  at  col- 
lege.   But  he  didn't  say  a 
word,   except  to   a  scene- 
shifter    who    came  near 
U-boating  him  with  a  sec- 
tion of  a  prison  wall. 

''How  do  you  manage  to 
do  these  quiet  bedroom 
scenes  in  all  this  confu- 
sion?" we  asked,  forgetting 
all  about  our  host's  intima- 
tion that  Miss  Clark  doesn't 
care  the  least  little  bit  for 
interviewers. 

We  had  to  ask  the  little 
star  to  repeat  her 
answer.  Four 
carpenters  were 


actresses  use  silvery  accents,  so  we'll 
plant  it  here  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.) 

"It's  so  quiet  and  secluded  over  in 
this  corner  of  the  studio  floor  that  I 
don't  mind  the  least  bit,"  said  the  di- 
minutive star. 

Director  J.  Searle  Dawley  arrived, 
and  we  were  conducted  past  the  salon 
of  a  French  castle  wherein  a  negro 
stage  worker  was  merrily  jazzing  a 
golden  parlor  grand.  Next  we  came  to 
a  tenement-room  setting  where  sat  Ann 
Pennington,  the  Ziegfeld  Follier,  knit- 
ting a  sweater.  Miss  Pennington  wasn't 
wearing  a  simple  little  nightie,  or  any- 


hammering  be- 
hind the  Clark 
brass  bed  so 
loudly  that  they 
drowned  out  her 
silvery  accents. 
(All  interviewed 
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We  found  Miss  Burke  attired  in  a  tea  gown. 
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thing  as  elaborate  as  that.  She 
had  on  a  little  pair  of  knee- 
breeches,  a  buff — and  very 
decollete — shirt,  and  that's 
about  all.    She  was  play- 
ing a  little  street  urchin, 
hence  the  bare  feet  and 
general    Hooverizing  of 
attire,  which,  if  it  hap- 
pened in  real  life,  would 
make  Third  Avenue  a 
mighty  popular  place 

"Now,   not  a 
word  about  how 
I  like  the  mov- 
ies,"  began  the 
little  Pennington 
person,  as  she  stood 
up  and  slipped  her 
tootsies  into  a  huge 
pair  of  shoes.  "And  if 
you  ask  me  what  I 
think  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  art  of  the 
screen,  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  I  consider  that  the 
surface  has  hardly  been 
scratched.     So  there ! 

"Tell  'em  about  your 
tribulations  in  that  cold 
wave,  Ann,"  began  Direc- 
tor Charles  Giblyn. 

"Tribulations  nothing ! 
I  had  chills/'  snapped 
Miss  Pennington.  "Look 
at  me  !  I  had  to  go  around 
dressed  like  this  at  the 
Fort  Lee  studios — and  Miss  Pen-  f 
not  a  darned  nugget  of 
coal  in  the  bins !" 

"Can  you  blame  the 
cold  wave  for  coming?" 
said  Howard,  rather  un- 
blushingly,  too.  He  was 
recovering  his  poise  more 
every  moment. 

Our  guide  hastily 
started  us  away.  En 
route  to  our  automobile 
we  came  face  to  face 


ith 


Pauline  Frederick,  wrapped 
in  a  kimono. 

"Want  to  see  her  work?" 
asked  the  guy  who  was  leading 
us  around.    "She's  going  to 
do  a  bedroom  scene  for  her 
picture  in  just  a  moment." 
Howard  paused.  "No," 
said  firmly.  "No." 

Out   in    front  we 
climbed  into  our  car. 
Our    host    shoved  a 
note  into  my  hand  as 
we  closed  the  door. 
"The  superb  Pen- 
nington picture," 
it  read,  "is  to  be 
called  'Sunshine 
Nan,'  the  match- 
less Clark  produc- 
tion is  'Rich  Man, 
Poor  Man,'  and  the  re- 
markable Burke  film  is 
'Let's   Get   a  Divorce/ 
based  on  Sardou's  'Di- 
vorqons.'  " 
Then  we  realized  that  our 
host  had  been  a  press  agent ! 
But  we  were  by  that  time 
safely  on  our  way  to  Flat- 
bush  and  the  Vitagraph  plant. 
The  same  old  difficulty  of 
getting  in  faced  us.  Studios 
are  as  hard  to   enter  as 
Broadway   theaters  without 
speculators'  tickets. 

Once  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  inner  plant,  we  wandered 
at  will.  After  walking  into 
the  film-drying  room  three 
times  by  mistake,  we  were 
headed  for  one  of  the  studio 
floors. 

"Perhaps  the  bedroom  epi- 
demic hasn't  reached 
Brooklyn,"  said  Howard. 

That  Famous  Players 
plant  was  pretty  interest- 
ing. So  much  remarkable 
equipment — and  those 
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cameras  were  sure  the  most  fascinating 
things  I  ever  saw." 

But  we  did  come  across  a  bedroom 
the  first  thing — a  sumptuous  type  of 
room,  too. 

"It's  sort  of  luxurious  and  naughty- 
like — like  a  magazine-story 
bedroom,"  said  Howard 

"It  is,"  replied  Direc- 
tor Tom  Terris,  who 
had  just  joined  us. 
"It  s    for   a  Robert 
Chambers  story." 

"That  sounds 
promising,"  How- 
ard said,  about  to 
seat  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the 
bed. 

But  he  didn't — 
for  the  lacy  cov- 
ers  stirred  and 
Alice 
Joyce 
looked 
about  in- 
quiringly. 
"When 

are  you  going  to  start  on  that  scene?" 
she  asked  Director  Terris.  "I  was  al- 
most asleep." 

"I  was  just  talking  to  some  magazine 
boys,"  said  Terris.  "But  they  were  sur- 
prised at  seeing  you  in  a  boudoir  scene." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  responded  Howard 
airily.  "We've  been  in  Billie  Burke's 
bedroom,  and  in  Marguerite  Clark's, 
and  in  Ann  Pennington's  tenement  bou- 
doir, and  we  don't  care.  All  in  one 
day  !  I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  a  floor- 
walker in  the  lingerie  department.  I 
can  ride  down  in  department-store  ele- 
vators and  listen  to  what  the  elevator 
man  declares  is  to  be  found  on  the  third 
floor  without  blushing  a  darned  blush !" 

From  somewhere  Miss  Joyce  had  un- 
earthed some  knitting.  She  started  to 
work,  and  Howard  and  I  started  out 
to  find  the  other  studio  floor. 

There  was  a  sudden  patter  of  bare 


We  came  face  to  face  with  Pauline  Frederick. 


feet  behind  us,  and  suddenly  an  airy, 
fairy  apparition  breezed  by  us  in  the 
narrow  passageway. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Howard,  recov- 
ering from  having  flattened  himself 
against  the  wall. 

"I  dunno,"  I  replied.  "Looks 
like  some  sort  of  dancer 
person.    We'll  find 
out.    But  we  didn't. 
Some  one  told  us 
that  Gladys  Les- 
lie was  doing  an 
Irish  drama  some- 
where about, 
and  we  set  out 
to  find  her. 

"This  ends 
our  boudoirs," 
said  the  artist, 
a  bit  discour- 
aged. "There 
ain't  no 
such  thing 
in    I  re- 
land." 

But  our 
first 

glimpse  of  the  Leslie  setting  disclosed 
the  little  star  in  yellow  silk  pajamas. 

"Pajamas  in  Ireland!"  protested 
Howard.  "And  yellow  ones !  Shades 
of  Mother  Machree!" 

After  we'd  been  properly  introduced, 
Miss  Leslie  told  the  secret.  The  pa- 
jamas were  American,  some  of  the 
scenes  taking  place  over  here. 

"They're  nice,  aren't  they?"  Miss 
Leslie  commented.  "And  a  darned 
sight  nicer  than  caressing  a  pig  or 
standing  around  for  hours  waiting  for 
a  rat  to  w7ash  his  face,  as  I've  had  to 
do  these  last  few  weeks.  I'm  blamed 
tired  of  these  menagerie  pictures.  Why 
do  they  think  that  Ireland  is  a  zoo?" 

We  gave  up  and  dashed  for  our  auto- 
mobile. 

"To  the  Goldwyn  Fort  Lee  studios 
and  home !"  we  instructed  the  chauf- 
feur. 
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appointedly,  climbing  back  into  the  can- 
opy bed.    "I  like  those  interviews  that 
crackle  with  quick,  queer,  funny  ques- 
tions.   You're  not  the  least 
bit  funny.  Boy !"  Miss  Nor- 
mand  summoned  a  property 
man.    "Tell  the  director  not 
to  wake  me  up  until  he's  ab- 
solutely ready  to  shoot." 
Which  let  us  out. 

We  tried  the 


From  somewhere  Miss  Joyce  had  unearthed  some  knitting 


We  might  pull  the  wheeze  about  the 
best  way  to  get  out  of  Brooklyn,  but 
we  won't.  We  will  simply  flash  ahead 
to  our  entrance  of  the  Goldwyn  struc- 
ture. 

"Only  one  company  working  to-day," 
they  told  us  on  our  arrival.  "That's 
Mabel  Normand's.  They're  doing  the 
big  scene  now." 

"I'll  bet  it  takes  place  in  a  bedroom," 
said  Howard. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  was  right  the  first  time,  and  that  the 
Xormand  bed — you'll  see  it  in  "The 
Floor  Below" — is  a  neat  and  natty  can- 
opy affair.  And  the  fluffy  Xormand 
pajamas  were  neat  and  natty  affairs, 
too.  Even  the  now  critical  Howard  ad- 
mitted it. 

"Ask  me  your  questions  rapid-fire- 
like," demanded  Miss  Normand,  when 
the  terrible  truth  about  our  identity  had 
been  revealed.  "Ask  me  what  I  like 
best — go  on,  ask  me  what  I  like  best." 

"All  right — what  do  you  like  best?" 

"Dark  summer  afternoons  when  it 
thunders,  mushrooms  on  toast,  and  the 
rustle  of  autumn  leaves." 

"You're  working  too  fast,  Miss  Nor- 
mand," we  protested.  "W7e've  been  to 
three  studios  already,  and  we're  almost 
all  in." 

"Too  bad,"  said  Miss  Normand  dis- 


World  Film  Studio  next.  It  was  a  dull 
day,  they  told  us,  not  much  doing.  We 
wandered  about  a  few  minutes,  and 
were  about  to  leave  when  Howard  sud- 
denly stopped. 

"Say,  I  heard  something,"  he  said. 

I  listened.  It  was  a  tinkle  of  uku- 
leles. 

"Golly-Curchey !"  exclaimed  How- 
ard. (He  afterward  explained  to  me 
that  this  was  a  new  swear  word  in 
Greenwich  Village,  where  he  lives.) 
"They're  doing  the  beach  over  here  in 
Jersey.  This  is  cuticle  day  !  Hold  on 
a  minute — I  want  to  see  this." 

I  thought  of  the  waiting  taxi,  but,  as 
Howard  was  so  interested — it  was  his 
first  trip  around  the  studios,  you  see — 
I  turned  and  followed  him. 

We  went  sailing  around  the  corner 
of  a  corridor,  and  as  we  did  so  we 
landed  square  into  a  Honolulu  stam- 
pede. 

Howard,  having  saved  one  of  the 
dusky  belles  from  losing  her  balance 
completely  after  the  collision,  said  to 
me : 

"Gee,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  talk  this 
ukulele  language — I'd  apologize." 

At  which  the  Hawaiian  belle  straight- 
ened up  and  exclaimed :  "Can  that 
stuff — and  watch  where  you're  going 
next  time !" 
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"Life's  just  full  of  dis- 
appointments,   ain't  it:"' 
asked  Howard  sadly,  as 
we    hurried    out  once 
more  to  get  into  our 
machine. 

Once    in    the  car, 
Howard  looked  over 
his    sketch  book. 


'Say/'  exclaimed  my  coinvestigator 
suddenly,  "isn't  Theda  Bara  doing  *Sa- 
ome?'    I  read  somewhere  that  she  is. 
And  where  does  Annette  Kellermann 
work?    As  long  as  we're  'way  over 

here  in  Xew  Jersey  " 

Theda  is  out  in  California," 
we  broke  the  news  to  Howard. 
'Salome'  would  never  chance 
a  hard  winter  with  possibilities 
of  a  coal  famine.   And  Kel- 
lermann is  swimming  in  a 
glass  tank  somewhere  or 


"Those   Xormand  pa- 
jamas were  pretty  nice 
— and  those  yellow  Leslie  ones — and 
that  Billie  Burke  bed — and  Alice  Joyce's 
boudoir — well,  I  dunno." 

We  turned  toward  Xew  York. 


Suddenly  an  airy,  fairy  apparition  breezed  by  us. 


other  on  the  Keith  vaudeville  circuit/' 
"Too  bad!"  sighed  Howard.  "Too 
bad !    That  sure  would  have  made  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day." 


EXCITEMENT! 

RUMOR  is  current  in  the  Essanay  camp 
That  'twas  whispered  at  World  by  a  popular  vamp, 
That  the  present  subject  of  talk  out  at  Kalem 
Was  caused  by  a  story  to  frighten  and  pale  'em ; 
Regarding  a  question  which  affected  Pathe; 
All  because  of  excitement  prevalent,  they  say 
Out  at  Paramount,  where  they  are  betting  their  sox 
In  regard  to  the  feeling  at  Lasky  and  Fox; 
Of  the  gossip  that's  making  the  Yitagraph  rant, 
O'er  the  rumor  that's  rife  at  the  Essanay  plant ! 

Ted  Evans. 


Mobilizing  the  Movies 


WHEX  the  country  -got  into  the 
war,  the  government  faced  a 
big  order.    It  had  to  make  the 
American  people  understand.    It  was  a 
hurry  call. 

The  order  called  for  a  string-straight 
road  to  the  American  heart. 

The  government  turned  to  the  movies. 
Quicker  than  posters,  more  vivid  than 
newspaper  accounts,  the  movies  could 
make  the  American  people  see  what  it 
was  all  about.  The  movies  could  make 
the  people  feel  that  it  was  their  war 
and  that  they  wanted  to  do  their  part 
in  it. 

The  movies  did  all  this — and  much 
more.  .  The  movies  went  to  the  bottom 
of  that  great,  generous  American  heart, 
made,  the  mothers  give  their  sons,  stim- 
ulated recruiting,  and  brought  thou- 
sands of  young  men  to  the  ranks.  The 
movies  went  deep  down  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  American  people  and  sniped 
out  literally  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
first  and  second  Liberty  Loans,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  funds. 

The  movies  showed  the  American 
housewife  how  to  save  bread  crusts  and 
what  to  do  with  them.  They  showed 
the  American  girl  how  thousands  of 
other  American  women  were  helping  at 
countless  jobs,  and  they  made  her  want 
to  help,  too.  As  a  result  of  movie  propa- 
ganda, people  began  saving  everything 
from  old  gloves  and  tin  foil  to  postage 
stamps.  They  showed  the  American 
boy  what  was  happening  ''over  there" 
and  made  him  long  to  get  into  the  scrap. 
The  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Division 
of  Films,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  which  was  started  just 
after  war  began.  War  films  of  one  sort 
or  another  are  exhibited  to  half  a  mil- 
lion people  a  week  all  over  the  country. 

The  government  is  also  using  the 
movies  at  all  the  training  camps.  Films 


are  playing  an  important  part  in  mak- 
ing the  rookie  into  a  well-trained  sol- 
dier in  double-quick  time.  Just  how  im- 
portant one  can  only  realize  from  seeing 
the  projection  machines  at  work  in  one 
of  the  rough-board  assembly  halls. 
Y\  henever  the  parade  ground  is  a  sheet 
of  mud  or  snow,  making  the  drilling  of 
several  thousands  of  men  impossible, 
films  are  used  to  train  the  soldiers,  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions.  The 
different  regiments  take  turns  seeing 
the  pictures,  which  show  in  detail  the 
different  drills  and  movements. 

One  advantage  over  actual  practice  is 
that  the  films  can  be  projected  far  more 
slowly  than  the  action  actually  takes 
place,  so  that  the  soldier  in  the  making 
can  grasp  every  detail  of  the  drill.  It's 
a  big  sight  to  see  an  audience  composed 
entirely  of  men.  many  hundred  young 
men,  all  dressed  alike  in  the  army  uni- 
form, leaning  forward  in  the  half  dark 
of  the  auditorium,  taking  in  every  mo- 
tion of  the  uniform-clad  shadow  figures 
on  the  screen. 

These  films  are  all  government  made 
and  government  owned,  and  they  form 
as  important  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  training  the  soldier  as  all  the  books 
and  charts  and  maps  that  Uncle  Sam 
employs.  They  are  distributed  also  by 
the  government,  which  ships  them  in 
steady  rotation  to  the  camps  as  the  new 
quotas  of  untrained  men  file  in  and  the 
trained  soldiers  file  out  to  the  ships 
waiting  to  take  them  across. 

So  much  for  the  technical  end  of  the 
movie  contribution  to  the  war.  There 
is  also  another  function  which  the  films 
perform — the  business  of  keeping  the 
men  amused  when  they  are  not  work- 
ing. The  boys  crowd  to  the  movies  in 
the  evenings  in  camp,  to  chuckle  over 
the  stunts  of  Doug  and  grow  tender 
over  Mary's  sunny  curls.  The  movies 
are  doing  a  lot  for  Uncle  Sam. 


Sergeant  "Billie"  McAlister 

She  is  famous,  serious  about  life  and  her  future,  and  earns  enough  to  support 
a  husband,  but  she 
hasn't   any — she  is 
seven  years  old. 

By  Ray  Ralston 

ADVANCE, 
Sergeant 
McAlister !" 
Silence. 

''Advance,  Ser- 
geant McAlister,  and 
be  recognized  V 

More  silence. 
Where  was  Mary  Mc- 
Alister, anyway?  Once 
more,  then. 

"Adva  "    A  tug 

at  my  shoe  strings  cut 
short  the  words,  and 
made  me  peer  under 
the  tablecloth  involun- 
tarily, just  as  Sergeant 
"Billie"  McAlister, 
full-fledged,  noncom- 
missioned officer  of  the 
United  States  army, 
made  her  appearance. 
This  is  how  she  did  it. 
First,  a  sturdy  right 
foot — wriggle — then  a 
left  foot — a  very  em- 
phatic wriggle — a  n  d 
finally  Mary  McAlister, 
comprising  two  dark 
eyes,  one  fluff  of  light 
hair,  and  one  naughty 
grin,  stood  before  us. 
Mary  has  a  very  well- 
developed  sense  of 
"dramatic  entrance." 

"Mary,"  said  her 
mother  severely,  "have 
you  been  untying  this 
gentleman's  shoes?" 
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Sergeant  "Billie"  McAlister 


Although  only  seven,  " Billie"  has  already  learned 
anient"  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit 
of  far  more  mature  years. 

phasis  on  the  word  "this"  seemed  to 
point  to  a  regular  failing.  For  answer 
the  grin  widened  per- 
ceptibly. 

"How  do  you  do,  ser- 
geant?" I  began,  coming 
up  with  a  red  face 
from  tying  my 
shoes.  "You're 
very  young  to  be 
an  officer.  How 
old  are  you?" 


I  had  a  feeling  that 
Mary  instead  of  me 
should  have  been  em- 
barrassed. But  she 
wasn't. 

"Seven,"  she  re- 
plied promptly. 

"That's  also  rather 
young  to  be  such  a 
famous  star,"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"Billy  is  quite  re- 
markable, we  think," 
and  the  little  mother 
said  these  words 
with  all  the  pride  she 
might  be  expected  to 
show.  "But  we  ex- 
pect to  do  bigger 
things  with  her  in  the 
future.  Just  now 
I'm  trying  to  hold 
her  back  a  little  so 
that  she  will  not 
grow  precocious.  It 
would  break  my 
heart  to  see  her  be- 
come mature  before 
she  should.  I  want  her  to  be  a  child 
above  all  else."  And  Mary,  at  this  mo- 
ment, was  busy  proving  that  her  mother 
had  attained  her  wish,  so  far.    She  had 


to  register  "tempe; 
to  a  star 


When  those  dark  eyes  get  to  sparkling,  you  may  just  believe  there's 

some  mischief  a-brewing. 


Sergeant  "Billie"  McAlister 
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wandered  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  balcony, 
overlooking  the  lobby 
of  the  big  New  York 
hotel  where  we  had 
met  to  have  a  chat, 
and  w  a  s  dropping 
beans  from  her  bean 
bag  over  the  railing 
on  the  heads  of  the 
call  boys.  Her 
mother  called  her 
back  in  a  really  dis- 
tressed tone. 

"How  do  you  like 
being  an  officer  in  the 
army?"  I  asked, 
when  she  ungently 
pounced  upon  my 
knees. 

'It's  as  if  I'd  mar- 
ried a  lot  of  men  all 
at  once,"  she  as- 
s  e  r  t  e  d.  A  short 
time  ago,  when  Mary 
received  her  warrant, 
the  title  of  sergeant 
was  bestowed  upon  her  with  all  the 
pomp  and  dignity  usually  displayed 
when  it  is  granted  to  a  regular  fighting 

man  about  to  £0  to 


the  tiont. 


Love  me  love  my  leading  man,"  says  Sergeant  "Billie." 


phraseology  the  order  announces  that 
''all  those  under  her  command  must 
obey  her."  She  was  first  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  inducing  men  to  join  the 
colors,  and  her  success  was  remarkable. 
Even  now  that  the  work  is  ended,  her 
uniform  still  hangs  in  her  wardrobe, 
and  Alary  is  on  her 
small  tiptoes  with 
expectancy  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  go- 


In  legal 


rip 


Sergeant  " Billie "  romps  on  the  screen,  and  she  is  just  as 
natural  and  mischievous  off  duty. 
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Sergeant  "Billie''  McAlister 


ing  to  call  on  her  soon  again.  Here 
"Billie,"  as  her  friends  call  her,  peeped 
mischievously  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
putting  an  end  to  her  mother's  narra- 
tion. 

"Do  you  belong  to  a  theatrical  fam- 
ily— Billie  ?"    She  shook  her  head. 

"Mother  plays,  sometimes,  with  me, 
but  not  often.  You  see,  she  always 
plays  the  part  of  my  mother,  but  she's 
little  and  I'm  tall  for  my  age,  so  the 
director  says  she  doesn't  make  a  good 
mother  for  me.  It  isn't  convincing,  he 
says."  I  wondered  if  her  father  was 
big  enough  to  look  like  a  father  to  her. 

"Oh,  yes ;  but  he  can't  act  enough 
like  one !"  she  explained  seriously. 
"He's  not  an  actor,  you  see.  He  sells 
capital  stock  for  a  land  company,  or 
something.  He's  very  busy,  anyway, 
and  wouldn't  have  time  to  play  in  pic- 
tures." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  with  the 
Essanay  Company?"  I  queried. 

"As  far  as  I  know  now,  I  am,"  she 
answered.  "If  I  ever  leave,  I  won't  go 
anywhere  else  unless  the  new  company 
takes  my  leading  man,  too.    My  leading 


man  is  very  good,  and  I  don't  want  to 
change  him." 

"How  old  is  your  leading  man?" 
"Ten,"   she   said  promptly.  "And 
very  clever. 

"It's  lots  of  fun  being  on  here  in  New 
York."  She  changed  the  topic  of  con- 
versation abruptly.  "Do  you  travel 
much?  If  you're  ever  in  Chicago,  I 
hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call." 
Miss  McAlister's  social  poise  is  astound- 
ing. "Just  look  me  up  in  the  phone 
directory.  You'll  find  my  name  there." 
The  sergeant  slipped  down  off  the  big 
chair,  which  made  her  little  short  legs 
stick  straight  out  rather  painfully,  and, 
after  shaking  out  her  fluffy  white  skirt, 
held  out  a  baby  hand.  I  scrambled  to 
my  feet,  suddenly  realizing  that  the  ser- 
geant had  given  me  my  orders  to  leave. 
Her  eyes  shone  like  twin  black  stars. 

"Good-b   Oh,  look!    There's  a 

man  with  a  bald  head !    I've  got  to 

a 
at 


"Playing  lady" 
is  a  favorite 
game  with 
children, 
but  with 
the  sergeant 
it's  "all 
in  the 
day's 

ivnrlr  " 


throw 
bean 
him. 
Where 
i  s  m  y 
bag?" 


Those  Adorable 


tions  for  not  being  tall,  aside 
from  being  able  to  sleep  com- 
fortably in  a   Pullman  berth. 
Isn't  it  significant  that  both  Mary 
Pickford  and  Marguerite  Clark — 
possibly  the  two  most  popular  actresses 

in  the  world — are 
in  the  five-foot 
class  ?  Far  from 
being  a  handicap, 
brevity  of  stature 
has  contributed 
toward  the  suc- 
cess of  both  of 


IF  physicians  are  right  when 
they  tell  us  that  very  tall  per- 
sons attain  their  height  by  reason 
of  a  disease  which  affects  the  pituitary 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  that  mal- 
ady seems  to  have  kept  far  away  from 
most  of  the  feminine  stars  of  the  screen. 

The  five-foot  favorites  of  filmdom 
would  furnish  pony  ballets  for  all  the 
musical  comedies  on  Broadway — if  they 
could  be  engaged  for  that  purpose.  Look 
over  the  list  of  diminutive  screen  stars, 
and  you'll  agree  that  there  are  compensa- 


. .... 


ive-Footers 


BESSIE  BARRISCALE 
5  feet,  2  inches 


ever  have  played  the  lov- 
iry  princess  in  the  "Seven 
but  for  her  tiny  stature? 
Love  is  still  another  star 
who  owes  her  success  partially  to  being 
small.  She  stands  only  an  inch  and  a 
half  over  five  feet,  and,  with  her  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  she  is  just  the  type 
that  fans  fall  for,  and  fall  hard. 

Enid  Markey  is  a  trifle  taller  than 
Miss  Love.  Between  them  they  average 
five  feet  two  inches,  and  I  must  not  go 
much  beyond  this  if  I  am  to  stick  to  my 
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Those  Adorable  Five-Footers 


LOUISE  HUFF 
5  feet  "plus" 


title.   However,  I 
shall  not  have  to. 
Violet  MacMillan 
and  Viola  Dana 
swing  the  balance  in  the  other  direction.  The 
former  is  but  four  feet  nine  inches,  I  under- 
stand,  though   she  weighs   one  hundred 
pounds.    Miss  Dana  is  two  inches  taller, 
but  weighs  four  or  five  pounds  less. 
Nothing  wrong  with  those  pituitary 
glands ! 

Dorothy  Gish  is  but  slightly  over 
rive  feet,  and  Vivian  Martin  is  al- 
most the  same  height.    These  girls 
are  alike,  too,  in  having  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes ;  yet  quite  unlike  on 
the  screen.    We  have  all  seen 
how  well  these  little  ladies 
play  boys'  parts.  Vivian  ''out- 
boys"  the  typical  city-street  waif,  as  Mike,  in  "The  Trouble  Buster." 

Ruth  Stonehouse  is  five  feet  tall,  weighs  twenty  pounds  to  the  foot,  and 
carries  herself  with  the  grace  usually  seen  in  the  trained  dancer.  Her  slightness 
was  a  distinct  asset  in  "The  Slim  Princess."  Ruth  has  made  good  on  everything 
asked  of  her ;  she  can  shoot,  ride,  take  any  part — or  direct  the  company. 

Beautiful  Margarita  Fischer  is  another  adorable  five-footer — and  even- 
letter  in  that  adjective  goes.  To  be  exact,  Miss  Fischer  is  a  trifle  over  five  feet, 
and  weighs  one  hundred  twenty  pounds.  She  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  girls  on  the  screen,  with  her  dark  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  captivating 
vivacity. 

Fannie  Ward  is  a  five-footer  who  just  balances  the  hundred-pound  weight. 
What  she  would  weigh  bedecked  with  her  famous  collection  of  jewels  is  another 

matter.  And 
Fannie  Ward  can 
wear  jewels  with 


llii§§* 


rare  grace 


BESSIE  LOVE 
5  feet,  1^  inches 


Louise  Huff  is 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  over  five  feet,  and  weighs  one 
hundred  five  pounds — another  instance  of  slightness 
winning  out ;  for  Miss  Huft  got  her  first  chance  on 
the  stage  in  "Graustark"  largely  because  of  her  slen- 
der proportions.    Olive  Thomas  is  an  inch  or  two 
over  five  feet,  and  weighs  about  one  hundred  fifteen 
pounds.    Jackie  Saunders  is  about  the  same  height. 
Distinctly  in  the  class  of  the  ingenue  is  Miss 
Gladys  Leslie,  five  feet  and  ninety-five  pounds  of 
ensnaring  brown  eyes,  blond  hair,  and  Irish  smile. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  just  squeezes  into  the  list,  being 
exactly  five  feet  two  inches  tall. 

Bessie   Barriscale  keeps 
down  to  one  hundred  twenty- 
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OLIVE  THOMAS 
5  feet,  2  in 


three  pounds  to 
her  five  feet  two 
by  censoring 
every  potato  and 
cream  puff  that 
dares  cross  the  menu  card.  It  scarcely 
seems  as  if  there  could  be  so  much  romp- 
ing fun  and  merriment  tied  up  in  one  small 
girl  five  feet  high  as  Mabel  Normand  gets 
across  on  the  screen.  Curiously  enough, 
she  does  not  impress  her  audiences  on  the 
screen  as  being  nearly  as  small  as  she  is, 
and  few  of  her  admirers  realize  that  she 
is  a  little  girl.  Her  recent  graduation  into 
polite  comedy,  far  from  putting  the  quietus 
on  Mabel's  fun-making,  is  giving  her  a 
much  wider  field  for  her  talents. 
Let's  finish  with  Madge  Ken- 
nedy, five  feet  two  inches'  worth 
of  delightful  comedy  situations,  who  made  the  jump  from  stage  fame  as  a 
comedienne  to  screen  fame  almost  overnight.  Her  stage  success  in  "Little  Miss 
Brown,"  in  which  she  was  featured,  was  well-nigh  country  wide,  and  was  rapidly 
followed  up  with  her  delightful  comedy  work  in  "Twin  Beds"  and  "Fair  and 
Warmer."  Among  her  screen  successes  are  "Baby  Mine,"  "Nearly  Married," 
and  "Our  Little  Wife." 

One  might  think  from  this  long  list  of  five  and  near  five-footers  that  the 
majority  of  girls  who  have  made  good  on  the  screen  are  short.  That,  of  course, 
is  not  so.  Consider  Theda  Bara,  Alice  Joyce,  the  Talmadge  sisters,  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle,  Alice  Brady,  Pauline  Frederick,  and  any  number  of  others  who,  far  from 
being  short,  are  tall,  well-proportioned  women,  or  at  least  of  average  stature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  small  girls  mentioned  are 

comediennes. 


VIOLA  DANA 
4  feet,  11  inches 


though  most  of 


GLADYS  LESLIE 
5  feet 


them,  of  course, 
play    roles  that 
are  often  serious. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  height  and  tragedy  go  hand 
in  hand.    Quite  often  it  seems  to  require  a  tall,  stately 
woman  to  play  the  tragic.    The  same  is  largely  true 
of  vampire  parts.    It  has  been  remarked  of  more 
than  one  small  woman  that  when  she  tries  to 
"vamp"  she  looks  like  a  naughty  child  who  ought 
to  be  spanked.    But,  after  all,  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  may  be  laid  down  for  such  things.  Whether 
the  actress  plays  a  tragic  or  a  comic  role  depends 
far   more   on   her   temperament   than   her  stature. 
However,  comic  or  tragic,  the  list  of  twinkling  little 
stars  is  not  nearly  exhausted ; 
we  might  mention  many  more 
adorables." 


Play  and 


A  volume  in  pic- 


WOULDN'T  it  jar  you 
to  see  "Doug"  and 
Eileen  juggling  themselves 
in  this  way?  To  see  these 
huge  jars,  we  might  almost 
think  they  had  been  playing 
"Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves,"  that  quaint  old 
tale  about  the  jars  of  oil. 
Some  of  us  would  have  en- 
joyed seeing  such  a  jar  of 
oil  last  winter  during  the 
cold  spell. 

The  way  Douglas  and 
Eileen  are  going  about 
their  second-story  work, 
they  might  be  the  whole 
cast — twenty  thieves  apiece  ! 
And  that  pair  of  grins 
would  surely  take  them  far- 
ther than  any  set  of  bur- 
glar's tools. 


Happy 


tures  by  Fairbanks. 


A  Camouflage  Kiss 


It  all  began  by  a  kiss  in  the  dark 
— and  the  complications  which  fol- 
lowed  were   many  and  amusing. 


By 

Fannie  Kilbourne 


Some  people  might  consider 
Kingston  attractive,  but  I  do  not. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  care 
for  his  breezy  air.  I  did  not  like 
the  light  way  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Martha.  I  do  not  like  light- 
ness in  any  form.  I  am  a  seri- 
ous man  myself — very  serious. 
Some  people  may  think  I  am  too 
serious ;  in  fact, 
I  have  heard  one 
or  two  light- 
minded  persons 
making  fun  of 


1 LOOKED  into 
the    next  room 
and  saw  Pell  King 
ston  flirting  with  Martha 

I  did  not  like  it — not  at  all. 
I  do  not  approve  of  flirting, 
anyway.    I  know  very  little  about  \ 
it,  as  I  should  never  think  of  doing 
such  a  thing  myself.    But  I  do  know 
enough  to  recognize  it  when  I  see  it. 
And  I  was  certainly  seeing  it  now. 
Kingston  would  bend  a  little  nearer 
Martha,  and  she  would  look  down  and 
blush.     Now,  my  partner  had  asked 
Martha  to  be  nice  to  Kingston,  but  this 
was  carrying  "niceness"  altogether  too 
far.    Why,  she  had  never  blushed  and 
looked  down  that  way,  even  at  me. 


/  did  not  like  the  way 
Martha  was  flirting 
with  Kingston. 


A  Camouflage  Kiss 
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my  large  glasses  and  solemn  ways.  Per- 
sonally, I  like  being  serious. 

I  consider  that  I  am  an  excellent 
"catch"  for  any  girl  who  has  the  dis- 
crimination to  see  it.  I  fancy  I  might 
have  secured  almost  any  girl  I  selected 
for  a  wife.  I  do  not  say  this  from 
the  slightest  conceit,  however.  I  have 
an  excellent  business.  You  yourself, 
have  doubtless  heard  of  the  C.  &  K. 
Pork  and  Beans  Company.  Well,  I  am 
the  beans  end  of  the  firm.  Chandler, 
my  partner,  furnishes  the  pork.  Besides 
my  substantial  business  backing,  I  have 
certain  qualities  which  I  must,  in  all 
modesty,  assert  are  not  displeasing  to 
the  gentler  sex.  For  one  thing,  I  am 
very  tall.  "Built  like  a  string  bean," 
my  partner  says,  with  the  kind  of  wit 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  is  not  funny  at  all.  Besides  this, 
the  seriousness  of  which  I  spoke  is, 
I  think,  one  of  my  greatest  charms. 
Ladies  like  a  man  of  brains. 

Now,  of  all  the  ladies  I  might  have 
chosen,  I  had  selected  my  partner's  sis- 
ter-in-law  as   the  one 
whom  I  should  prefer 
to  honor  by  giving  my 
name.     A  frivolous 
young  admirer  of  hers 
once  said  that  Martha 
looked  as  though  she 
had  come  off  the  cover 
of  a  June  magazine, 
and  I  must  admit  that 
there  was  some  truth  in 

Martha  looked  as  though 
she  had   stepped  from 
a  June  maga- 
zine cover.  A 


his  words.  To  state  it  in  my  more  con- 
servative manner,  she  was  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  I  had  had  Mar- 
tha in  mind  for  some  time. 

No  wonder  it  was  not  pleasant  for  me 
to  find  her  flirting — yes,  actually  flirting 
— with  Kingston.  I  wished  that  I  had 
been  a  little  more  prompt  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings  for  Martha. 
Then  I  should  have  been  in  a  position 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  performance  as 
this.  Two  or  three  times  I  had  been 
on  the  point  of  asking  Martha  to  be 
mine.  Once  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
begin. 

"Martha,"  I  had  said,  "something  has 
been  trembling  on  my  lips  for  some 
time." 

Martha  asked  me  if  I  was  trying  to 
raise  a  mustache. 

That  seemed  a  strange  subject  for 
her  to  bring  up  at  such  a  time.  I  con- 
fess that  its  unexpectedness  threw  me 
off  the  track,  as  it  were.  Another  time, 
just  as  I  began,  she  rose  and  walked 
away.  I  dropped  the  subject  immedi- 
ately, because  I  felt  that  the 
time  was  not  opportune.  I 
must  be  very  intuitive ;  I  catch 
things  of  that  sort  very 
quickly.  So  at  this  time  I 
had  not  actually  voiced  my 
declaration. 
—  When   my  partner 

\        had  suggested 
inviting  King- 
ston to  his 
c  o  u  ntry 
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home  for  a  house  party,  I  had  felt  that 
it  might  not  be  a  wise  move.  Chan- 
dler's idea,  of  course,  had  been  that,  as 
he  was  a  government  agent  here  to  pur- 
chase supplies,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
to  secure  a  large  order  from  him  for 
C.  &  K.  pork  and  beans,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  do  such  a  thing  would  be 
to  entertain  him  royally.  I  confess  that 
the  idea  did  rather  appeal  to  me  until 
I  happened  to  think  of  Martha.  Then 
I  did  not  care  so  much  for  it.  How- 
ever, Chandler  had  been  so  determined 
that  I  had  finally  given  my  consent.  He 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  Martha 
to  be  "nice"  to  his  guest. 

I  suppose  that  that  was  what  Martha 
called  being  "nice'' — flirting  with  King- 
ston in  that  shameless  way.  I  did  not 
approve  at  all,  and  I  walked  away,  back 
to  the  drawing-room.  I  found  Chan- 
dler at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

"Hello !"  he  said.  "Why  the  I-just- 
buried-my-aunt  expression?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
approve  of  the  way  your  sister-in-law  is 
entertaining  our  prospective  customer." 

I  am  sure  that  my  voice  was  dis- 
approving and  serious,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise he  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"That's  good,"  he  said ;  "though  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  care.  Martha 
wouldn't  look  at  you,  anyway." 

A  remark  of  that  kind  shows  how 
little  Chandler  knows  of  such  things. 
I  did  not  reply  at  all. 

"Brace  up,  anyhow,"  he  said,  "if  you 
want  to  land  his  order.  Don't  go  around 
with  a  face  as  long  as  the  coast  line  of 
California." 

So,  assuming  a  more  sprightly  man- 
ner for  business  purposes  only,  I  went 
back.  It  was  some  time  later  that  I 
had  my  bright  idea.  I  still  maintain 
that  it  was  a  bright  idea.  I  admit  that 
it  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  I  had  hoped, 
but  I  still  insist  that  the  idea,  as  an  idea, 
was  excellent. 

I  have  one  unfailing  rule  of  conduct- 
ing business.    When  I  am  in  doubt,  I 


consult  a  man  who  is  an  expert.  It 
works  very  well.  Why  not  carry  the 
same  plan  into  my  personal  life?  I 
realized  that  I  was  not  making  a  great 
deal  of  headway  with  Martha.  I 
seemed,  in  a  way,  to  have  stopped  be- 
fore I  had  gotten  started.  Now  King- 
ston was  apparently  an  expert  when  it 
came  to  women.  Well,  why  not  ask 
his  advice  about  my  own  case? 

The  idea  appealed  to  me  strongly.  I 
decided  to  carry  it  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. So  a  little  later  in  the  evening 
I  beckoned  him  out  upon  the  little  bal- 
cony off  the  music  room.  I  told  him 
just  the  kind  of  advice  I  wanted. 

"In  other  words,"  I  concluded,  "what 
ought  I  to  do?  What  is  the  best  way 
for  a  man  like  me,  a  really  worth-while 
catch  for  a  girl,  to  go  about  making  her 
fall  in  love  with  me?" 

To  my  surprise,  Kingston  seemed  a 
trifle  amused.  I  was  very  serious,  and 
I  could  not  see  why  he  shouldn't  be,  too. 

"Love-making  is  an  art,  my  friend," 
he  said.    "Perhaps  you  are  too  cold." 

"Too  cold!"  I  exclaimed.  "Pshaw! 
I've  been  just  about  to  ask  her  to  marry 
me  several  times.  But  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  any  farther.  She  will 
not  even  permit  me  to  kiss  her." 

"Will  not  permit  you  to  kiss  her! 
You  mean  that  you  have  asked  her  to 
let  you  !"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  my  poor 
friend,  my  poor  friend!  No  wonder 
she  won't  marry  you.  Is  that  all  you 
know  about  women?  Kiss  her  first, 
then  ask  her !  Play  the  man !  Take 
her  in  your  arms  and  break  the  ice." 

I  could  not  restrain  a  shudder. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  I  said.  "I 
couldn't  do  that !" 

Kingston  smiled. 

"It  is  the  only  way,"  he  said,  and 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

I  regarded  him  hopelessly.  Then 
suddenly  I  had  the  best  idea  of  all.  I 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"Yon — you  wouldn't  mind — kissing  a 
girl  ?'"  I  asked  him. 
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Again  he  smiled. 

''It  would  depend  upon  the  girl,"  he 
said. 

"Well,"  I  hesitated— I  own  the  plan 
did  sound  a  little  strange — "well,  Mar- 
tha, for  instance." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  should  not— mind." 

"Then  that  settles  it,"  I  said  at  once. 
"You  will  kiss  Martha  for  me." 

"I  will  kiss  " 

"That's  the  idea,"  I  interrupted  him. 
Really  it  was  an  excellent  idea.  "You 
will  kiss  Martha,  and  I  will  make  her 
think  it  was  I.  You  say  that  is  the  way 
to  make  her  fall  in  love  with  me.  I 
simply  couldn't  do  it  myself."  I  shud- 
dered again  at  the  idea  of  so  rash  an 
act.  "Not  the  first  time.  Afterward  I 
might  manage — after  you  had,  as  you 
say,  broken  the  ice." 

"Oh,  but,  my  friend  "  Kingston 

began,  and  I  could  tell  that  he  was  about 
to  refuse. 

But  just  then  Martha  crossed  the 
room  inside  the  French  doors.  King- 
ston watched  her  all  the  way.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  me. 

"I  will  do  it,"  he  said.  "How  shall 
it  be  managed?" 

We  stood  there  planning  for  some 
time.    I  am  very  good  at  plans  of  any 
kind,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  our 
scheme  was  rather  clever. 

Martha  was  sitting  at 


the  piano,  strumming  lightly  on  its  keys. 
We  tiptoed  in.  I  stood  at  the  window 
beside  the  electric-light  switch ;  King- 
ston crossed  the  room  and  stood  just 
behind  Martha.  At  a  signal  from  him, 
I  touched  the  switch  and  the  room  was 
plunged  in  darkness.  Martha  rose 
quickly.  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
dress,  then  a  little  smothered  gasp. 

Kingston  was  kissing  her ! 

I  waited  for  my  signal.  It  was  a  long 
wait.  Surely  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  take  so  long  about  a  kiss.  I 
should  have  done  it  much  more  quickly. 

At  last  I  felt  him  brush  past  me,  and 
with  a  quick  step  I  took  his  place  at 
Martha's  side.  When 

the    room  blazed  with 

light  again,     m  (|Hk    we  were  alone. 

Martha  Mlf^JSf  turned  to  me, 
and  there  ^^flf  was  a  queer 
look  on  her 

/ did  not  ap- 
prove of 
Martha's 
way  of 
being 

"nice" 
to  King- 
ston. 
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face.  It  was  positively 
radiant. 

"You — you  kissed 
me !"   she  said  softly. 

''Are  you  angry?"  I 
asked. 

"No,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  know 
— it   was  so 
wonderful." 

I  quite 
forgave 
Kingston 
for  having 
taken  so 
long 
about  the 
kiss.  His 

methods  were  cer- 
t  a  i  n  1  y  efficient.  I 
could  not  have  done 
better  myself.  Over 
Martha's  shoulder  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  standing  outside 
in  the  shadows.  He 
seemed  to  be  motion- 
ing for  me  to  repeat 
h  i  s  performance  for 
myself. 

I   gathered   all  my 
courage  and  gave  Martha 
a  kind,  respectful  kiss. 
She  looked  at  me 
strangely. 

"What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" I  asked  her. 

"Nothing,"  she 
said;  "only  it — it 
wasn't  as  nice  as  the 
first  one." 

It  was  most  dis- 
concerting to  me  to 
know  that  Kingston, 
still  standing  near 
the    window,  must 

Kingston  suddenly  took 
her  in  his 
arm  s—and 
kissed  her! 


have  caught  her 
words. 

Martha  and  I  were 
engaged.     I  bought 
her  a  diamond  ring, 
and   myself  some 
new  clothes.  I  had 
always  dressed  in 
a  rather  somber 
manner,  and 
it  suddenly 

0  ecu  r  red 
to  me  that 

1  should 
like  some- 
thing  a  little 
more  gay,  more 
youthful.  I 
bought  a  strik- 
ing checked  suit 
and  a   few  other 
things    which  at 
one  time  might 
have  seemed  a 
trifle    gay  in 
their  style  and 
coloring.  Just 
at  the  present 
moment,  how- 
ever, they  ap- 
pealed to  me 
strongly.  1 

found   myself  as- 
suming quite  sport- 
ive manners.  The 
first  time  Chandler 
saw  me  in  one  of 
my  new  suits,  he 
was  struck 
speechless  with 
surprise  and  ad- 
miration. For  sev- 
eral moments  he 
stared  at  me  in 
silence.    Then  he 
said : 

"Rudolph,  in 
all  the  years 
of  our 
partner- 
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ship,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
known  you  to  be  intoxicated." 

Now,  wasn't  that  a  strange  remark 
for  him  to  make?  I  assure  you  that  I 
had  not  had  a  drop  to  drink.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  so  surprised  and  jealous 
that  he  scarcely  realized  what  he  was 
saying.  As  I  walked  away,  I  heard 
him  muttering  something  about  "prob- 
ably paying  an  election  bet."  That  was 
still  more  strange,  for  he  knows  I  do 
not  gamble. 

Now,  everything  should  have  been 
bright  and  pleasant.  I  tried  to  make 
myself  believe  that  everything  was. 
Here  Martha  and  I  were  just  engaged ; 
we  should  both  be  very  happy.  But, 
though  I  could  not  put  my  finger  on  any 
trouble,  something  seemed  to  be  just  a 
little  wrong. 

Every  now  and  then,  especially  just 
after  I  had  kissed  her,  I  would  catch 
Martha  looking  at  me  in  the  strangest 
way,  with  a  sort  of  puzzled  look.  I 
cannot  quite  describe  this  look.  It  was, 
in  a  way,  as  though  she  were  looking 
for  something  that  was  not  there. 

Another  thing  that  annoyed  me  was 
Kingston's  dashed  impudence.  He  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  he  was  on  the 
inside  of  some  very  amusing  secret. 
Once  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to 
me,  with  a  wicked  little  wink : 

"Well,  I'll  be  around  near  by,  in  case 
you  should  need  me  again." 

He  had  no  business  behaving  in  such 
a  manner.  After  all,  what  had  he  done? 
Not  so  much — a  mere  kiss  to  set  things 
going.  If  I  had  realized  how  easy  it 
was  going  to  be,  I  should  have  done  it 
myself.  What  is  one  kiss,  more  or  less  ? 
There  was  no  occasion  to  give  himself 
such  airs. 

Then,  too,  Martha  was  with  him  more 
than  I  liked.  I  would  come  unexpect- 
edly upon  them  in  the  garden,  or  the 
music  room,  or  the  veranda,  smiling  at 
each  other  in  a  way  perfectly  disgusting 
to  a  man  of  serious  tastes.  I  very  sel- 
dom found  anything  to  smile  about. 


I  came  into  a  little  alcove  one  eve- 
ning, and,  to  my  relief,  found  Martha 
there  alone.  I  kissed  her.  It  was  a 
perfectly  good  kiss — respectful,  affec- 
tionate, kind.  There  was  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that  kiss.  You  can  im- 
agine my  surprise  when  she  turned  to 
me  with  that  strange,  puzzled  look. 

"Since  that  first  kiss,  Rudolph,"  she 
said,  "you  seem  to  have  lost  the  for- 
mula." 

I  was  beginning  to  wish  the  house 
party  were  over.  I  cannot  explain  why, 
but  I  had  come  to  dislike  Kingston. 
Whenever  I  would  see  him  and  Martha 
together,  it  would  leave  me  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  apprehension.  I  can- 
not understand  why  it  should,  but  it  did 
— and  they  were  together  much  more 
than  I  liked.  My  partner  was  continu- 
ally warning  me  not  to  "let  my  face 
slip,"  if  I  took  any  interest  in  landing 
the  contract  and  did  not  wish  to  "spill 
the  beans."  I  infer  that  at  times  I  must 
have  looked  a  trifle  apprehensive. 

Then  one  day  a  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. 

I  was  coming  back  to  the  house,  cut- 
ting across  a  stretch  of  grass,  just  op- 
posite the  French  windows.  Martha 
was  inside,  in  her  riding  clothes,  and 
Kingston  was  with  her.  Just  seeing 
them  together  made  me  feel  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me  to  make  haste. 
So  I  did.    But  I  was  not  quick  enough. 

I  could  not  hear  what  they  were  say- 
ing, so  of  course  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  what  followed,  I  saw  King- 
ston suddenly  turn  and  take  Martha  in 
his  arms.  He  kissed  her!  I  give  you 
my  word  he  did.  Of  all  the  daring, 
unheard  of  things  to  do !  But  he  did. 
Martha  stood  for  a  moment  as  though 
dazed,  that  queer,  radiant  look  on  her 
face.  I  had  drawn  just  near  enough  to 
catch  her  words. 

"That  other  kiss!"  she  gasped.  "It 
was  you !" 

Then,  to  my  great  approval,  she 
struck  him  across  the  face ! 
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Chandler 
dashed 
madly 
into  Mar- 
tha's 
room, 
but  there 
was  no 
burglar 
there. 


"At  first,"  she  said,  ''I  loved  you  be- 
cause you  kissed  me.  Now  I  hate  you 
because  you  didn't." 

I  tried  to  make  her  see  how  foolish 
all  this  was.  I  had  kissed  her  ever  so 
many  times  since.  What  is  one  kiss, 
more  or  less,  anyway?  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  her  an  extra  kiss  to  make  up  for 
the  one  I  had  not  given  her.  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  reason.  I  was  finally 


I  was  much 
pleased ;  it  was 
exactly  what  she 
should  have  done. 


The 


audacious  rake !  The  next  time  I  saw 
Martha  alone,  I  was  about  to  embrace 
her,  to  tell  her  how  much  I  approved 
of  the  way  she  had  done.  To  my 
horror — my  surprise  and  horror — she 
turned  on  me  as  angrily  as  she  had 
turned  on  him. 

"You — you  camouflage  artist !"  she 
exclaimed.  And  gave  me  back  her  en- 
gagement ring. 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  to  make 
her  see  how  foolish  this  all  was ;  but 
the  only  explanation  she  would  make 
was  one  that  I  simply  could  not  make 
any  sense  out  of. 


forced  to  accept  the  ring  I  had  given 
her.    Our  engagement  was  broken. 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  rest  of  the  house  party.  In  fact, 
the  only  pleasure  I  did  get  out  of  it  was 
seeing  the  persistent  way  in  which  Mar- 
tha avoided  Kingston. 

At  last,  the  last  night  of  the  party, 
Kingston  signed  a  contract  for  C.  &  K. 
pork  and  beans.  L  was  pleased,  of 
course,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Chandler. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  house  party 
had  been  a  success.  I  could  not  see  it 
that  way;  not  at  all. 
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That  last  evening,  the  men  of  the 
party  played  bridge,  all  of  us  but  King- 
ston. He  said  he  preferred  a  cigarette 
in  the  garden.  It  was  a  lovely  moon- 
light night.  Martha  and  her  sister  had 
gone  to  their  rooms. 

We  were  playing  cards  peacefully 
enough  when  suddenly  the  gardener 
burst  into  the  room. 

"A  burglar!"  he  shouted.  "A  bur- 
glar !  I  saw  him  climbing  up  a  ladder 
to  Miss  Martha's  little  balcony !" 

Instantly  all  was  excitement.  We 
armed  ourselves  with  guns  and  dashed 
upstairs.  Chandler,  who  had  gone  to 
bed,  joined  the  chase  in  his  pajamas. 
He  dashed  madly  into  Martha's  room, 
but  there  was  no  burglar  there.  He 
went  out  on  her  little  balcony  and  found 
the  ladder  still  leaning  against  the  side. 
The  burglar  had  doubtless  escaped  that 
way. 

We  all  set  off  in  pursuit — hot  pur- 
suit, I  might  describe  it.  For  Chandler 
had  decided  to  let  out  his  dogs.  They 
picked  up  the  scent  and  were  off  at 
once,  all  of  us  following,  the  gardener 
firing  his  shotgun  now  and  then. 

I  am  sure  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
burglar  once,  running  like  mad.  He 
looked  vaguely  familiar  to  me,  but  with 
the  dogs  yapping  and  the  gardener's 
shotgun  going  off  under  my  ear  I  could 
not  gather  my  thoughts  enough  to  de- 
cide who  he  looked  like.  He  was  surely 
a  swift  runner. 

Our  trail  led  all  about  the  grounds ; 
also,  to  my  surprise,  through  the  house, 
up  and  downstairs.  Kingston  appeared 
suddenly  to  join  in  the  chase.  The  in- 
stant I  saw  him  I  remembered  who  the 
burglar  had  reminded  me  of.  His  run- 
ning figure  had  looked  a  little  like  our 
customer.  To  my  surprise,  our  trail 
through  the  house  made  a  complete 
circle.  The  dogs  led  the  way ;  the  men 
followed.  Kingston  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  and  so  complete 
a  circle  had  the  burglar  made  that  most 
of  the  time  the  dogs  were  fairly  yap- 


ping at  Kingston's  heels.  At  last  we  all 
stopped,  exhausted. 

"Say,  what  is  this?"  Chandler  in- 
quired. UA  man  chase  or  a  merry-go- 
round  ?" 

We  were  all  in  favor  of  giving  up  the 
chase,  even  Kingston,  who  had  joined 
it  last  and  had  not  had  nearly  so  long 
in  which  to  tire  himself,  though  I  con- 
fess that  he  seemed  fairly  exhausted. 
It  was  a  clever  idea  of  the  burglar's  to 
double  back  on  his  tracks  like  that,  com- 


"A  Camouflage  Kiss" 

Written  from  the  Fox  picture  play, 
featuring  June  Caprice 

CAST 

Martha  Thorne  June  Caprice 

Rudolph  King  ........  Bernard  Thornton 

Pell  Kingston..  Pell  Trenton 

John  Chandler  George  Bunny 


pletely  throwing  us  oft"  his  trail — really 
very  clever.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
have  thought  of  it  myself. 

The  men  all  staggered  down  the 
stairs,  leaving  Kingston  alone  in  the 
hallway.  I  was  the  last  to  go  down, 
and  I  saw  Martha  come  out  and  join 
the  fellow. 

Suddenly  the  most  ridiculous  idea  oc- 
curred to  me.  Suppose  the  burglar  the 
gardener  had  seen  was  not  really  a  bur- 
glar at  all,  but  Kingston,  who  had 
climbed  the  ladder  to  talk  to  Martha  on 
the  balcony !  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
heard  of  some  other  chap  doing  some 
such  thing.  Romeo,  I  believe  his  name 
was. 

I  lingered  a  moment,  hoping  that 
Martha  would  strike  Kingston  again. 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  ever  en- 
joyed anything  as  much  as  I  did  seeing 
her  do  it  before.  They  could  not  see 
me,  of  course,  where  I  stood  in  the 
darkness.    I  heard  Kingston  say: 
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''Will  you  forgive  me?" 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  rogue  apolo- 
gize, though  it  was  surely  I  to  whom 
he  owed  an  apology  for  the  hopeless 
way  he  had  bungled  his  little  service  to 
me.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  con- 
sidering me  at  all.  He  opened  his  arms, 
and,  to  my  horror,  Martha  walked 
straight  into  them. 

He  kissed  her. 


Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  Kingston  and  Martha  are  en- 
gaged, and  she  seems  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  still  maintain  that  my  idea  was  a  good 
one.  As  I  have  said  before,  what  is  one 
kiss,  more  or  less?  Only,  if  I  were 
doing  it  over  again,  when  it  came  to 
arranging  for  a  substitute,  I  should  not 
select  an  expert.  Personally,  I  do  not 
approve  of  love-making  as  an  art. 


THE  GOLDBERG  TWINS 

Bv  R  W.  BARE  MO  RE 


HEY,  Rube,  I  hear  yer  goin'  inter 
the   movies !"   I   bellowed  at 
Rube   Goldberg,   the  famous 
cartoonist,  when  I  dropped  into  his  New 
York  office  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"Surest  thing  you  know,"  says  Rube. 
"Say,"  says  I,  "haven't  you  any  heart 
at  all,  Rube?  Think  of  all  the  matinee 
idols  you're  going  to  do  out  of 
a  job.  It's  a  shame  to  take  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  starv- 
ing wives  and  children.  Ah,  say, 
have  a  heart !" 

"Me  on  the  screen?"  says 
Rube.  "Not  on  your  life!  I'm 
manager  of  a  couple  of  little 
stars.  You  ought  to  see  my  lit- 
tle 'Mike  and  Ike — They  Look 
Alike.'  You  know  I  hate  to  talk 
about  myself  and  all  that,  but 
you  can  take  it  from  me  'Mike 
and  Ike'  are  some  stars!  They're 
as  funny  as — well,  I'll  bet  they'd 
make  a  dead  man  laugh." 

"Where'd   you  get   'em?"  I 
asks. 

"I  got  'em  right  out  of  my 
head,"  replies  Rube,  "and  I  draw 
'em  with  my  own  hands.  You 
see,  Mike  and  Ike  are  a  couple 
of  characters  that  appear  in  my 
animated  cactoons.  Course  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  'em  or 
anything  like  that,  but,  gee  !  I  have  to 
laugh  myself  when  I  think  how  funny 
those  little  fellows  are. 


"And,  say — they  can't  fool  me  on  this 
movie  stuff.  Take  a  look  at  that  pic- 
ture of  me  getting  my  mail.  That's  real 
stuff.  These  other  stars  can  tell  a  lot 
about  the  mail  they  get,  and  all  that  sort 
of  bunk,  but  little  old  Rube  he  just  goes 
out  and  gets  the  proof.  Anyway,  I'm 
not  a  movie  star ;  I'm  a  movie  magnate." 


"Well,  s'long,  Mag!"  says  I. 
"S'long!"  says  the  proud  and  happy 
father  of  the  Goldberg  Twins. 


Little 
Lady 
Love 

A  glimpse  of 
Bessie, 
caught  at 
night,  which 
shows  that 
acting  isn't 
all  play. 

By  Marjory 
Manners 


SORRY, 
little 

lad}, 
to  make  you 
work  to- 
night, but  it 
is  the  only 
way  we  can 
make  up  for 
lost  time," 
began  Direc- 
tor Thomp- 
son. 

"That's  all 
right;  I  don't 
mind  at  all," 
said  Bessie, 
who,    a  few 
moments  be- 
fore, had  ar- 
rived  at  the 
Pathe  Studio, 
located  at 
One  Hun- 
dred and 
Thirty- fourth 
Street  and 
Park  Ave- 
n  u  e  ,  New 
York  City, 
where  work 
of  filming 
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''How  Could  You,  Caroline?"  was  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion a  few  weeks  ago. 

Director  Frederick  Thompson,  clad  in  a  well-tailored 
suit  and  a  derby  hat,  had  just  invaded  the  luxurious  set 
which  was  to  be  used  in  the  production  as  a  million- 
aire's home. 

"Why  the  hat?"  some  one  broke  in  irrelevantly. 

"My  dear  fellow,  so  it  will  be  handy  to  throw 
at  the  things  that  annoy  me,"  said  this  steel-gray- 
haired  director.   "Now,  little  lady,"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's voice  became  gentle,  "are  you  ready?" 
''All  ready,"   said  Bessie  Love,  her  big 
brown  eyes  full  of  expectancy  as  she  gath- 
ered   up  her 
train  and  held 
her    large  os- 
trich fan  ckse 
to  her. 
Every  one  fol- 
lowed them  from 
the  beautiful  liv- 
ing-room set  we 
had  been  chatter- 
ing in,  to  a  hall 
scene  where  a 
glistening  stair- 
case  had  been 
built. 

"Do  you  re- 
member where 
you  were  when 
we  stopped  last 
time?"  asked  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Bessie  did. 
''Right  here,"  she 
said,   as  she 
poised  herself  on 
a  certain  step. 
The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast 
clustered  about 
the  camera  man, 
lights  sizzled, 
Bessie  preened 

Bessie  stopped 
on   the  stairs 
to  preen  her- 
self. 
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herself  and  then   "Look  at  the  marks  on  those  stairs !" 

shouted  Thompson  suddenly.    "Didn't  I  tell  you  to  have  those 
blamed  things  touched  up  ?    And  look  at  the  dust  on  that  floor ! 
Do  you  realize  this  is  a  millionaire's  home?    Didn't  I  tell  you  to 
fix  that?"    This  to  several  sleepy-eyed 
"props."    "Great  guns !    Do  you  expect 
me  to  paint  the  scenery  as  well  as  tell  you 
about  it  ?   Whatll  fix  it  up  ?" 

"B-bread  crumbs,  maybe,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son." 

"Maybe.  Hurry  up,  quick — get  some- 
thing, do  something;  try  some  quick-dry- 
ing paint.  Great,  suffering  soused  mack- 
erel !"  His  hand  reached  up  to  his  head. 
We  trembled.  It  was  a  perfectly  good 
derby,  you  see. 

But  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bessie  stand- 
ing  so   patiently.     His   voice  suddenly 
calmed  down.    "Come  down,  little  lady, 
and  rest,"  he  said.    "I  don't  want  you 
all  tired  out."  J 

So  Bessie  sank  down  beside  me  on 
a  heavenly  soft  velour  sofa.  In- 
stead of  the  little  girl  I  had  expected 
to  meet,  I  found  myself  side  by  side 
with  a  little,  vampirelike  lady  with 
golden-brown  curls  piled  high  on 
her  head,  a  Spanish  comb  flaunt- 
ing flambuoyantly  atop  the  whole, 
and  wearing  a  very  luring 
of  yellow  satin  with  an  c 
drapery  of  black  jet. 

"Bessie  Love  a  vamp 
cried   to   myself.  "Wha 
shame  to  expose  those  b 
arms   and   neck   to  vie* 
"What  a  crime  to  twist  thos 
soft  girlish  curls  into  sucl 
a  vulgar  knot!"    For  you 
who  have  only  seen  Bes- 
sie in  shadowland  can- 
not realize  what  a  lii 
tie  mite  of  unspoiled 
girlhood  is  this  star 
of  seventeen  years. 

Busy  as  she  is  mak- 
ing scenes,  she  is 
homesick  for  Los 
Angeles. 
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Bessie's  voice  is  beautifully  modulated,  and 
her  wit  is  of  the  keenest.  She  has  an  amus- 
ing habit  of  exposing  the  humorous  side  of 
every  dark  saying. 

Bessie  Love  was  never  stage-struck.  The 
ambition  of  her  life  was  to  be  a  school- 
teacher, and,  despite  the  many  stories  to  the 
contrary,  she  never  had  any  desire  to  be  a 
picture  actress.  At  the  time  it  all  happened 
she  was  trying  to  crowd  four  years  of  high 
school  into  three. 

''I  used  to  sit  up  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, studying,"  said  Bessie,  as  she  nestled 
back   among   the   cushions.     "My  health 
wouldn't  stand  the  strain,  and  I  went  all  to 
pieces.    It  was  then  that  Mr.  Griffith  hap- 
pened to  give  me  my  chance  in  pictures." 
Somehow  one  felt  it  didn't  mean  half 
as  much  to  the  little  girl  with  the  large,  seri- 
ous eyes  to  be  a  sixteen-hundred-dollar-a- 
week  Pathe  star  as  it  would  have  to  be  a 
school-teacher.    I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  that  is  still  Bessie's  ambition,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  she  can't  wait  to  get  home  to 
Los  Angeles.    But  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
ask  her. 

"All  ready,  little  lady,"  Thompson  sud- 
denly called. 

The  staircase  scene  was  taken  quickly  then. 

"We'll  take  the  homecoming  as  soon  as 
you  change  your  costume.  Little  lady,  do 
you  know  what  you  wore?" 

"Of  course!"  said  Bessie,  and  produced  a 
pencil  sketch  which  she  had  made  of  herself 
as  a  memorandum  of  the  costume  she  had 
worn. 

"Come  on,  Mr.  Morrison,  Miss  Summer- 
ville,  and  you  two  butlers.   We'll  take  the  tea 
scene  while  Miss  Love  changes." 

It  took  six  rehearsals  to  get  those  make- 
believe  butlers  to  enter  properly.  There 
were  more  fireworks,  and  again  we  feared 
for  the  derby  hat.    And  then,  like  oil 
on  troubled  waters,  Bessie  rejoined  us. 
The  real  Bessie  Love,  just  a  school- 
girl, wearing  a  dark-blue  suit  with 
touches  of  fur,  and  a  close-fit- 
ting hat,  her  lovely  hair  in 
one  simple  braid  down  her 
back. 
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"Ready,  Miss  Summerville,  Mr.  Morrison — fa- 
ther !    Lights  now  for  the  home-coming. 

"Little  lady,  you  enter.  You  are  afraid  because 
you  ran  away.  You  don't  know  how  your  parents 
are  going  to  receive  you.  Miss  Summerville,  you 
see  her,  you  start  toward  her  reproachfully,  you 
say : 

"  'How  could  you,  Bessie !' 

"Father,  you  enter — remonstrate :  'Oh,  mother  !' 

"Little  lady,  you  see  Jimmie — your  whole  soul 
goes  out  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  you  feel  that  you 
have  sacrificed  his  love.  By  the  straining  of  your 
spirit  to  his  you  show  your  sorrow.  Then  seek 
refuge  by  burrowing  into  your  father's 
arms. 

"Jimmie,  you  don't  know  quite  wThat  to  do. 
You  start  toward  her,  clench  your  hands. 
'Curse  him !'  you  say,  with  your  whole  j 
body." 

Seven  times  they  went  through  with  the 
scene.  Jimmie  Morrison  was  perfect,  never 
out  of  time.  Bessie  threw  herself  so  hard 
into  the  part  that  tears  came  not  only  to  her 
eyes  but  to  ours  as  well,  even  though  we 
knew  it  was  play  acting ;  but  the  mother  and 
father  just  could  not  seem  to  get  into  the 
right  tempo. 

At  last  came  the  call — camera ! 

Bessie  entered,  mother,  father — Jim- 
mie ;  Bessie  looks  at  him,  her  big  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  her  body  swayed  toward 
him  

In  a  few  moments  the  scene  was  taken, 
then  Thompson  announced :  "That's  all  to- 
night. I  won't  tire  my  star  out.  It's  twelve- 
thirty  now.  Nine-thirty  a.  m.  too  early,  little 
lady?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I'll  be  here,"  said  Bessie  cheerfully, 
although  she  was  then  wan  and  tired. 

"Oh,  mother !"  It  was  Bessie's  silvery 
voice  calling.  And  then  Mother  Love  ap- 
peared, a  book,  with  a  forefinger  marking 
her  place,  in  one  hand  and  a  coat  thrown 
loosely  over  her  shoulders. 

"What  is  it  that  daughter  needs?"  she 
asked,  with  one  of  the  most  tender,  com- 
fortable, mother  smiles  that  ever  happened. 

"Just  you !"  said  the  little  lady  happily,  as 
they  went  off  arm  in  arm,  like  two  chums, 
to  the  automobile  waiting  at  the  door. 
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A  Dog's  Tale 

By  Charles  Carter 

'T'HERE  was  a  dog  quite  ugly 

And  of  uncertain  breed, 
Who  got  into  the  movies 

Through  a  picture's  canine  need. 

He  was  a  worthless  creature ; 

He  was  haggard,  old,  and  bent; 
He  wasn't  worth  a  dollar — 

No — he  wasn't  worth  a  cent. 

He  worked  a  day  in  pictures 
With  a  million-dollar  star, 

And  then  his  value  took  a  jump 
To  way  above  its  par. 

The  film  cost  many  thousands, 
The  sal'ries  thousands  more; 

With  every  scene  they'd  picture 
The  canine's  worth  would  soar. 

They  did  not  dare  to  lose  him, 
Though  he  was  a  disgrace ; 

There  was  no  dog  quite  like  him, 
And  none  could  fill  his  place. 

So  when  eleven  weeks  passed 
The  dog  quite  chesty  grew, 

For  he  was  worth  more  money 
Than  all  the  chows  he  knew. 

Imagine!    Half  a  million! 

What  dog  would  not  have  pride? 
But  wait — the  silver-lined  cloud 

Has  yet  another  side. 

The  film  was  all  completed 

The  poor  cur's  worth  was  spent: 

He  wasn't  worth  a  dollar — 
No — he  wasn't  worth  a  cent. 


Tourneur— a  Weaver  of  Dreams 

A  half  hour  spent  in  the  workshop  of  a  maker  of  movie  magic. 

By  Frances  Wood 


A 


LITTLE  office  in 
the  Famous 
Players' 


Fort 

Lee  studio — the  sun- 
light streaming  in 
through  windows 
looking  out  on  a 
southern  exposure 
— the  smell  of  new 
pine  wood.  On  the 
table,  large  sheets  of 
cardboard,  covered  with 
tiny  pictures  of  interior 
sets  pasted  in  even  rows 
— inspiration  and  ideas, 
dreams  caught  and  em- 
paneled. On  a  black- 
board, more  sketches  of 
sets  done  in  chalk. 

Entered  Maurice 
Tourneur.  He  walked 
briskly  across  the  room, 
took  his  desk  chair,  fixed 
an  abstracted  pale-blue 
eye  on  a  point  some- 
where hopelessly  beyond 
me,  and  inquired  : 
"What  ees  eet  you  weesh 
to    know?      You  \m 


m 


u  s  t  ask 


eet  me.  You  must  ask 
questions."  His  voice 
had  the  liquid  charm  of 
his  native  French 
tongue. 

He  waited — still  ab- 
stracted. The  ticking 
clock  on  the  wall  seemed 
to  say  :  "Hurry — hurry  ! 
He  is  keeping  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  star 


waiting- 


-waiting — 


waiting  

Tourneur' s  figure  sat 
before  me,  rather  good 
sized,  his   clothes  built 
and    worn    with  great 
nicety,  and  there  was 
no  look  of  impatience 
on   his  blond, 
thoughtful  face.  But 

Simplicity  is  an  effect  for 
which  Tourneur  always 
strives,  as  here  in 
"Prunella." 
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Tourneur  never  misses  an 
opportunity  for  wonderful 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 
There  are  many  such  as 
this  in  "The  Blue  Bird," 


it  was  quite  plain  that  his  thoughts  were 
elsewhere,  at  work,  perhaps,  over  some 
big,  half-formed  idea,  away  off  in  the 
recesses  of  the  studio. 

"About  your  work,"  I  asked.  "Your 
characteristic  creations,  such  as  'The 
Blue  Bird'  and  'Prunella'  " 

"Ah  !    What  I  am  trying  to  do  !" 

Somewhere  a  door  had  opened,  and 
Tourneur's  mind  entered  the  room  for 
the  first  time. 

In  the  presence  of  Tourneur's  mind 
one  feels  a  driving,  creative  force.  I 
will  not  impede  the  telling  of  his  ideas 
by  attempting  to  reproduce  his  accent. 


Picture  a  big  mind  struggling  for  self- 
expression  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
tongue  not  its  own — picture  a  blond, 
French  type,  moist  wisps  of  fine,  straw- 
colored  hair,  a  pleasant,  thoughtful  face 
— and  you  will  have  Tourneur. 

"I  am  trying  to  give  the  idea  of  the 
author  to  the  audience,"  he  began  rap- 
idly. "I  am  trying  to  transmit  his 
thought  through  pictures.  I  do  this  by 
centering  the  attention  on  the  actor  and 
on  the  story,  and  by  taking  it  off  the 
set.  I  don't  want  to  make  pretty  pic- 
tures— primarily." 

I  exclaimed  in  surprise :    "But  'The 
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"Once  a  big  effect  was 
the  director's  only  goal — 
/  am  trying  for  something 
else.  I  am  creating  at- 
mosphere." A  scene  from 
(i  Prunella.' ' 


Blue  Bird'  is  beautiful — the  most  beau- 
tiful " 

"A-a-ah,  but  the  thought  is  beautiful, 
so  that  the  expression  of  it  naturally 
is  beautiful,  also,"  he  interrupted.  "Re- 
member that  it  is  a  dream  ensnared  in 
words  by  a  master  dreamer." 

"Only  you  lose  the  wonderful 
effects  on  the  screen,"  I  observed 

"Indeed,  no !"  he  exclaimed, 
get  them  by  values — by  light 
shadow.  Have  you  never  heard  an 
artist  who  works  in  black  and  white 
talk  about  the  color  in  his  drawings  ? 

"For  example.  Do  you  remember  the 


color 

"We 
and 


dance  of  Fire  in  "The  Blue  Bird?"  In 
that  I  used  first  the  leaping  flames,  and 
little  by  little  I  developed  a  figure  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fire.  For  this  I  used 
real  fire,  with  a  glass  between  it  and 
the  human  figure,  so  that  it  looked  as 
though  the  figure  were  in  the  flames — 
a  part  of  them.  The  shadow  and  light 
effects  were — magnificent !  And  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  idea  I  showed  the 
dance  of  the  flames  on  the  childrens' 
faces.  Water  was  developed  out  of  a 
waterfall,  and  I  produced  the  ripple  of 
the  stream  for  a  similar  effect  on  the 
faces  and  figures  of  the  children. 
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Tourneur  and  two  of  his  "elements:"  "The  God  of  Love"  and  Marguerite  Clark. 


"Once  a  big  effect  was  the  director's 
only  goal — something  stupendous,  im- 
mense. Pouf !  Any  one  can  do  that 
with  a  few  tons  of  scenery  and  enough 
extras."  Tourneur  was  gesticulating 
excitedly  now.  "I — I  am  trying  for 
something  else.  I  am  creating  atmos- 
phere. 

"We  are  doing  interesting  things  in 
sets,"  he  broke  off  suddenly,  leaning 
over  and  picking  up  one  of  the  card- 
board sheets  on  which  he  pointed  to  a 
little  picture. 

"That's  the  way  interiors  used  to  be 
furnished — full  of  claptraps,  knick- 
knacks — junk,  I  think  you  call  it.  Now 
I  am  putting  in  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  distract  attention  from  the 
thought  of  the  play. 

"Take,    for    example,    'The  Doll's 


House,'  on  which  I  am  working  this 
morning.  There  is  little  opportunity  to 
make  the  interior  of  the  house  in  that 
play  beautiful.  The  people  living  in  it 
were  poor,  and  the  play  must  be  con- 
sistent, always,  to  be  convincing. 

"But  if  I  couldn't  make  it  beautiful, 
I  could  at  least  make  it  inconspicuous ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  will 
remember  that  set  after  they  have  seen 
the  film,  though  the  story  will  still  be  a 
vivid  thing  in  their  minds. 

"Take  'Prunella.'  That's  full  of  ex- 
amples of  how  the  set  is  made  to  con- 
vey the  thought  of  the  author,  and  to 
center  the  attention  on  the  actors.  In 
one  picture,  a  moon  and  a  tree.  That 
is  absolutely  all — beside  the  lovers. 
Again,  I  use  cardboard  houses — build- 
ings with  no  depth  whatsoever.  Why? 
Prunella  and  the  Mummers  are  card- 
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board  persons — they  cannot  live  in  real 
houses,  places  of  three  dimensions.  Of 
course  it  is  artificial — violently  arti- 
ficial. But  the  whole  thing  is  a  phan- 
tasy." Tourneur  broke  off  suddenly — 
began  again  as  spasmodically : 

"Directing  is  almost  reflex  action 
with  me.  I  mean  that  I  have  certain 
elements  to  work  with — actors,  sets, 
furniture.  I  move  them  around  as  I 
need  them.  I  am  very  impulsive. 
I  speak  abruptly,  often  impatiently.  I 
may  speak  to  a  star  as  severely  as  I 
do  to  an  electrician,  or  as  impersonally 
as  I  push  back  a  chair,  or  move  a  vase. 
Not  because  I  do  not  respect  the  artist, 
but  simply  because  he  is  only  one  of 
the  elements  with  which  I  can  get  the 
effects.  Oh,  I  love  it — I'd  do  it  for 
nothing!  But  don't  tell  Mr.  Zukor 
that,"  he  added  hastily,  with  humor, 
rising  from  his  chair. 


We  walked  through  a  whole  string 
of  little  orifices,  toward  the  set  where 
the  director's  work  awaited  him — a  day 
of  exacting  detail,  difficulties  big  and 
small,  but  also  achievement. 

"But  the  big  difficulty  in  making  a 
great  picture" — Tourneur  stopped  and 
shrugged  his  big,  loose  shoulders — "is 
that  everybody  wants  to  do  the  direct- 
ing. No  one  is  satisfied  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  gift.  The  carpenter 
wants  to  do  the  interior  decorating,  the 
scenario  writer  wants  to  select  the  cos- 
tumes, and  they  all  want  to  direct  the 
production.  If  you  were  to  build  a 
house  you  would,  for  instance,  let  the 
upholsterer  install  the  plumbing,  and  the 
stone  mason  hang  the  curtains  ?  Hein  ! 
You  would  not !  A  sense  of  fitness  is  a 
thing  most  desirable." 

"Which  means  that  directing,  like 
any  other  art  "  I  interrupted. 


"Cardboard  characters,  such  as  those  in  'Prunella'  must  live  in  cardboard  houses." 
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"  is  a  gift."     Tourneur's  mind 

jumps  like  an  electric  spark.  "Directors 
are  born.  Travel  and  education  count 
for  nothing.  A  man  who  has  never 
been  outside  his  home  village,  and  of 
small  schooling,  may  be  the  great'  di- 
rector of  the  future." 

"Then  all  your  education,  travel,  ac- 
complishments don't  enter  into  the  di- 
recting you  are  doing  now?"  I  asked,' 
in  surprise.  For  Tourneur,  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  forty  years,  has  had  a 
most  varied  career.  After  graduating 
from  Lycee  Condorcet  in  Paris,  where 
he  was  born,  he  became  a  painter  and 
interior  decorator  at  eighteen.  During 
this  early  part  of  his  career  he  designed 
textiles,  stage  settings,  illustrated  maga- 
zines, made  posters  and  lace  curtains — 
all  with  equal  facility.  Later, 
he  became  associated  with  Ro- 
din, the  famous  sculptor ;  then 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  great 
mural  decorator.  Three  years 
he  "spent  in  the  army.  Then  he 
became  an  actor,  and  made  a 
world  tour  with  Madame  Re- 
jane.  All  this,  I 
thought,  must  have 
made  for  Tourneur  the 
place  which  he  holds 
among  the  foremost  di- 

A  group  from  "The  Blue  Bird, 
with  only  a  guidepost 
and  a  black  crow  to 
express  the  "spirit 


rectors  of  screen  art,  and  I  expressed 
myself  accordingly. 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  rejoined  energetically. 
"We  don't  want  to  know  what  Spain 
really  looks  like.  We  want  to  get  the 
author's  impression  of  Spain.  Do  you 
have  to  go  to  Spain  to  understand  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  'Castles  in  Spain?' 

And  now  " 

We  had  reached  the  set.  Electricians 
and  camera  men  were  hurrying  about. 
An  auburn-haired  girl  stood  knitting 
an  army  sock.    "Mees  Ferguson,  eef 

you  please  " 

Elsie  Ferguson  dropped  her  work  and 
stepped  into  the  set. 

"Camera!  Lights — lights!"  The 
master  mind  was  assembling  the  ele- 
ments. 


Breaking  Into  Eden 

The  coming  of  the  movie  artist  makes  a  deserted  garden  bloom  once  more. 


Bv  Roberta  Courtland 


IN  the  lazy  twi- 
light   of  a 
warm  after- 
noon,   a   fine  old 


colonial 

mansion 

vannah, 


country 
near  Sa- 
Georgia, 


lay  drowsing 
peacefully.  The 
once-bea  utiful 
lawn  w  a  s  over- 
grown with  a  tan- 
gle of  weeds ;  the 
white  paint  of  the 
pillars  had  turned 
gray  and  weather- 
beaten. 

Down  the  walk 
of  broken  flag- 
stones came  two 
people — a  man  and 
a  woman.  As  they 
neared  the  house, 
the  woman  —  she 
was  Beverly  Bayne 
—stopped  for  a 
moment  and  looked 
about  thoughtfully. 

"Breaking  into 
Eden,"  she  said 
softly.  "It  is  like 
breaking  into 
Eden,  isn't  it?  A 
deserted  Eden — 
abandoned  all 
these  years.  What 
a  wonderful  home 
it  must  have  been 
once!"  Her  com- 
panion, Francis  X. 
Bushman,  smiled 
and  nodded. 

They  had  come 
■ — these  two,  and 
the  rest  of  their 
company — to  use 


the  old  mansion  as 
a  location  for 
scenes,  some  of 
which  were  to  be 
used  in  a  picture, 
the  title  of  which 
Miss  Bayne  had 
just  spoken. 

The  "Hermit- 
age," as  the  place 
was  called,  h  a  d 
been  selected  to 
provide  part  of  the 
romantic  setting 
which  the  story 
called  for.  It  was 
one  of  those  old 
family  mansions 
mercifully  spared 
from  total  destruc- 
tion by  Sherman 
when  he  passed 
through  on  his 
march  to  the  sea, 
destined  to  stand, 
deserted,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  trag- 
edy of  the  South. 

But  recently  a 
transformation  had 
taken  place.  The 
lawn,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  had 
been  mowed  and 
trimmed.  The 
whole  building  had 
been  treated  to  a 
coat  of  paint. 
Vines  that  should 
have  been  growing 
"these  many  dec- 
ades" were  being 
hastily  brought 
from  the  woods, 
and  draped  over 
the  balustrades  and 
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archways.  Flowers  and  flower- 
ing plants  were  placed  in  the 
ground — potted  plants  being 
used,  with  only  their  convincing 
topknots  showing  above  the 
earth.  And  when  these  had  been 
laid  out  in  the  prim  flower  beds 
that  we  associate  with  old  gar- 
dens and  Southern  estates,  the 
old  place  took  on  something  of 
its  former  glory,  when  quaint 
ladies  in  lavender,  wearing  hoop 
skirts  and  carrying  diminutive 
parasols,  paced  the  terraces. 
Little  hidden  walks  which  had 
been  buried  under  the  falling 
leaves  and  twigs  of  many  au- 
tumns were  unearthed  and  made 
to  look  as  if  they  had  been 
lovers'  lanes  but  yesterday.  Syl- 
van benches  were  constructed, 
and  the  sundial  was  polished  up 
until  its  face  shone  like  a  bronze 
mirror. 

As  by  magic,  a  fountain  was 
made  to  play  in  the  middle  of 
the  newly  trimmed  lawn,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  casual  ob- 
server would  scarcely  have  no- 


TO  KEEP  COOL 

\17HEN  the  mercury  is  horrid — 

In  the  nineties — and  the  torrid 
Air  is  hot  as  Whatsitsname ; 
When  the  days  are  stewed  and  hectic, 
Still  I  seek  no  fans  electric 
To  refrigerate  my  frame ! 
I  don't  try  to  freeze  my  tummy 
With  a  sundae  gooed  and  gummy 
Just  to  cool  my  fevered  bean ! 
Nay,  it's  me  a  seat  that's  filling 
At  a  movie,  where  the  chilling 
O.  Petrova's  on  the  screen ! 
There  I  sit  enwrapped  in  shivers, 
Frosty  cold  as  Iceland  rivers, 
When  Miss  Olga  is  in  form, 
For,  compared  to  her,  by  gollies 
Glaciers  are  hot  tomales 
And  an  iceberg's  nice  and  warm ! 
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ticed  that  the  estate  had  not  been 
under  constant  care. 

The  transformation  had  been 
completed  by  the  time  the  com- 
pany arrived,  though  so  long  as 
the  pictures  were  being  made  the 
landscape-gardening  crew  were 
kept  busy,  seeing  that  everything 
was  fresh  and  in  order. 

But  camera  men  work  rapidly. 
All  too  soon  the  scenes  were  fin- 
ished, and  the  order  came  to 
move  northward. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, the  magic  transforma- 
tion began  to  fade.  The  blos- 
soms on  the  drooping  vines 
started  to  wither.  The  unwa- 
tered  flower  beds  were  wilting 
down.  The  magic  fountain  had 
ceased  to  play,  and  the  old 
Hermitage,  though  still  trying 
bravely  to  present  an  air  of  re- 
stored grandeur  with  its  one  coat 
of  fresh  paint,  already  was  tak- 
ing on  again  its  look  of  neglect 
.  and  desolation. 

Once  more  "Eden"  had  been 
abandoned. 


TO  KEEP  WARM 

^^/HEN  the  winter  blows  its  breezes 

Full  of  coughs  and  colds  and  sneezes, 
And  my  nose  is  moist  and  red! 
W  hen  a  robust,  roaring  blizzard 
Freezes  me  from  heels  to  gizzard, 
And  my  blood  is  cold  as  lead ; 
When  I'm  cooler  than  a  chisel, 
I  don't  turn  to  drinks  that  sizzle 
For  my  heat ;  here  are  the  facts : 
To  a  movie  Ell  be  going, 
Where  I  sit  with  warmth  a-glowing, 
While  Miss  Theda  Bara  acts ! 
Elotter  than  the  hottest  crater, 
She  could  warm  up  the  Equator 
With  her  incandescent  glow. 
For  the  sands  of  the  Sahara 
Are  as  ice  compared  to  Bara 

When  she  starts  to  vamp — /  knozu/ — Harry  J.  Sm alley. 


Fad  e-0  u  t  s 


By  Frederick  James  Smith 


In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy, 
even  a  movie  fan's,  turns  lightly  to 
thoughts  of  baseball.  You  know  how 
the  favorite  indoor  sport  of  the  baseball 
and  football  reporter  is  picking  all- 
American  teams.  Here's  our  idea  of  an 
all-American  nine : 

Pitchers — Doug  Fairbanks,   Bill  Far- 

num,  Charlie  Ray 
Catchers — Louise  Glaum,  Theda  Bara 
First  base — Mary  Pickford 
Second  base — Marguerite  Clark 
Third  base — Elsie  Ferguson 
Shortstop — Fannie  Ward 
Outfield — Mary  Thurman,  Mabel  Nor- 

mand,  Louise  Fazenda 
Umpire — Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  catching  qualities  of  Glaum  and 
Bara  are  quite  obvious.  Pause  for  a 
moment  to  look  over  the  infield.  Ex- 
cept "Red"  Ferguson,  veterans  every 
one  of  'em.  We  might  refer  to  Fannie 
Ward  as  the  Hans  Wagner  of  movie- 
dom,  but  we  won't.  As  for  the  outfield, 
there  are  no  cases  of  Charley  Horse, 
as  the  baseball  writers  say. 

— o — 

Things  we're  willing  to  Hooverize  on : 
Revolvers  in  top  drawers 
Decollete  dance  hall  cuties 
German  spies 


Bad  men  who  reform  on  seeing  Vola 

Vale 
Fake  noblemen 


Dixie  soubrettes  who  ride  through  the 
Yankee  lines  with  the  paper,  thus 
saving  the  whole  Confederate  army 

Wheeler  Oakman's  straw  hat 

Wood  nymphs  in  tatters  and  high  heels 

Park  benches  and  police  sergeants' 
desks 

Butlers  in  satin  'knickers 


Factory  girlies  who  support  three  small 
sisters  and  eventually  marry  the  boss' 
son 

Madonna  poses 

Wallie  Reid's  tuxedo 

Press  stories  about  stars  enlisting  any 

further  in  the  future  than  yesterday 
Players  wet  in  one  scene  and  dry  as 

Virginia  in  the  next 
The  German  army  marching  through 

Fort  Lee,  preceded  by  motor  cycle 

outposts 

News  weekly  close-ups  of  freight 
wrecks  in  Kankakee  and  red-tinted 
fires  in  Washkosh. 

— o — 

Let  us  quote  the  prophetic  William 
Fox :  "Greater  stories  than  ever  before 
will  be  told  on  the  screen ;  the  themes 
will  be  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  the  action  of  the  photo- 
plays will  be  more  human." 

With  which  Mr.  Fox  released  "Cheat- 
ing the  Public"! 
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Suggestion  to  directors:  Insist  that 
your  players  always  look  back  before 
disappearing  through  a  door.  Actors, 


being  notoriously  modest,  will  hate  to 
do  this,  but  INSIST  upon  it. 

— o — 

Why  will  critics  keep  comparing  the 
screen  and  stage,  to  the  belittlement  of 
the  former?  Consider  farce  comedy 
for  instance.  Where  can  the  stage  offer 
lines  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
movie?  Most  of  them  are  Mary  Thur- 
man's — but  consider  them,  anyway. 

-o — 

Hint  to  magazine  editors:  Why  not 
occasionally  run  a  picture  of  Doug  Fair- 
banks? 

Why  not  a  sunset  fade-out — less  day  ? 
— o — 

Have  you  ever  paused  to  admire  the 
delicate  and  charming  intimacy  of  the 
screen  advertisements?  For  instance, 
observe  this  gentle  but  penetrating 
query:  " Suppose  your  betrayer  drove 
you  to  the  depths — would  YOU  make 
him  pay?"  Or  the  quaint  whimsicality 
of:  "If  your  wife  ran  away  with  an- 
other man,  what  would  YOU  do?" 

— o — 

W.  W.  Hodkinson  has  a  brand-new 
photographic  idea  by  which  his  new 
camera  films  a  scene  with  a  wide  sweep 


and  yet  gets  the  effect  of  a  close-up. 
What  we  would  like  is  a  camera  which 
would  put  some  of  the  scenes  farther 
away. 

— o — 

We  are  happy  to  record  the  result  of 
our  screen  superlative  contest,  which 
shows  the  word  sublime  winning  by  a 
safe  margin. 

A  careful  tabulation  was  made  of  all 
superlatives  used  by  film  press  agents 
during  the  month  of  February.  The 
result  follows : 

Sublime    5,156 

Greatest    4>37& 

Supreme  

Startling,  breathless,  wonderful,  ta- 
mous,  brilliant,  splendid,  tremendous, 
thrilling,  heart-gripping,  perfect,  and 
sensational  follow  in  their  order  of  pop- 
ularity. 

Suspense,  masterpiece,  and  action 
were  the  three  best  selling  nouns  dur- 
ing February. 

— o — 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  technique 
of  Vitagraph  productions  is  showing  a 
decided  improvement  ?  The  technique 
is  Corinne  Griffith. 

— o — 

The  doorman  at  the  Lyric  theater, 
New  York,  has  had  a  bad  cold  for 
weeks.    He  blames  it  to  those  frank 


glimpses  of  the  forthcoming  Annette 
Kellermann  feature,  in  which  a  smile  is 
a  fur  overcoat. 
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If  this  craze  for  featuring  animals 
keeps  on,  we  shudder  to  consider  the 
consequences.  Here's  a  possible  ex- 
tract from  The  Motion  Picture  World 
of  January  20,  1920 : 

Percy  de  Roche  and  Cholly  de  Roche, 
the  talented  cockroaches  still  remem- 
bered for  their  playing  of  the  leading 
roles   in   the   Fox  production,  "The 


Honor  System,"  are  heading  a  new  con- 
cern, Bug  Productions,  Ltd.  The  de 
Roches  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of  ten 
reel .  extraordinary  features.  Several 
human  actors  will  be  in  the  cast. 

Hortense,  the  big  Dane,  who  first 
scored  in  several  Mary  Pickford  pro- 
ductions two  years  ago,  is  starting  a 
producing  company  of  her  own,  to  be 
called  Canine  Films  De  Luxe.  The 
first  production  will  be  a  serial,  '"The 
Poisoned  Dog  Biscuit/'  to  be  released 
in  ten  thrilling  parts. 

Nellie,  the  canary  who  used  to  be  in 
Marguerite  Clark's  company,  has  been 
especially  engaged  to  play  opposite 
Reginald,  the  former  Mack  Sennett  cat, 
in  a  rollicking  series  of  one  reel  come- 
dies. Charles  Chaplin,  the  old  time  fa- 
vorite, has  been  secured  as  a  member 
of  their  company.  Film  fans  will  prob- 
ablv  remember  him  as  a  comedian  of 
considerable  popularity  several  years 
ago. 

— 0 — 

Some  day  we  hope  to  receive  a  press 
story  that  reads  like  this : 

During  the  filming  of  "The  Fatal 


Fish,"  Miss  Jane  Brown,  the  brilliant 
star,  who  was  standing  near  the  spot 
where  a  mimic  explosion  was  staged, 
was  actually  struck  by  flying  fragments 
which  did  XOT  narrowly  miss  her. 
UNfortunately  she  was  injured  in  the 
accident. 

— 0 — 

The   cleverest   caption   we   know — 
"LATER." 

(Special  from  our  Los  Angeles  cor- 
respondent) 

Samuel  Superman,  president  of  the 
Supreme  Superlative  Photoplays,  has 
'wired  his  Xew  York  office  to  get  Venus 
de  Milo  at  any  price.  Superman  plans 
to  put  the  de  Milo  person,  who  has  been 
getting  considerable  publicity  recently, 
in  a  big  water  spectacle,  frank  but  pro- 
duced, of  course,  from  a  purely  esthetic 
standpoint. 

HOW    TO    BE    A    SCREEN    IXGEXUE  : 

To  register  hate — Look  at  the  camera, 
smile,  shake  curls,  exit  with  a  non- 
chalant skip. 

To  register  fear — Look  at  the  camera, 
smile,  shake  curls,  exit  with  a  non- 
chalant skip. 


To  register  joy — Look  at  the  camera, 
smile,  shake  curls,  exit  with  a  non- 
chalant skip. 

To  register  spiritual  exultation — Look 
at  the  camera,  smile,  shake  curls,  exit 
with  a  nonchalant  skip. 
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(From  Webster's  Revised  Dictionary) 

Reserves,  Police — Uniformed  officers 
of  the  law  called  out  (in  full  page  ad- 
vertisements) to  keep  agitated  film  fans 
from  breaking  down  the  front  of  a  the- 
ater in  order  to  witness  certain  film 
productions.  Also  comedy  film  gentle- 
men who  swarm  out  of  the  police  sta- 
tion as  soon  as  the  scenario  writer  runs 
out  of  ideas. 

— o — 

We  admire  the  charmingly  elastic 
qualities  of  our  film  trade  paper  criti- 
cism.   Let  us  paraphrase : 

"  'The  Boob's  Revenge'  is  a  whirl- 
wind— a  knock-out — the  greatest  mo- 
tion picture  we  ever  saw." — Motion 
Picture  Globe,  (carrying  two  pages  of 
advertising.) 

"  'The  Boob's  Revenge'  is  an  admir- 
able effort — will  draw  good  business." 


— Photoplay  Gazette,  (car- 
rying one  page  of  adver- 
tising.) 

"  'The  Boob's  Revenge' 
has  excellent  photography 
and  a  good  choice  of  natu- 
ral settings."  —  Screen 
Herald,  (carrying  ]/2  page 
of  advertising.) 

"  'The  Boob's  Revenge' 
doesn't     get     over — hack- 
neyed— won't  help  your  box  office." — 
Film  Times,  (carrying  o  page  of  ad- 
vertising) . 

MORAL — You  never  can  tell. 

— o — 

Our  idea  of  a  soft  job:  Interesting 
editors  in  photographs  of  the  Keystone 


bathing  comedies.  Wrait  until  you  see 
the  ones  we  were  interested  in  the  other 
day ! 


IF  LIFE  WERE  REEL 

HTHE  actor  would  soon,  invent  some  wrords 

If  he  had  to  live  in  a  "set," 
With  furnishings  made  of  papier-mache, 
And  paint  that  hasn't  dried  yet. 

No  windowpanes — three  sides  to  the  room — 

No  ceiling  to  keep  out  the  wet; 
And  they  all  of  them  can  make  softer  "dough" 

Than  the  biscuits  served  in  a  "set." 

Matthew  Allison. 


Oh!  Those 
Eyes 


WHICH  screen  better — blue  or 
brown  eyes  ?  Nine  out  of 
ten  persons  say:  "Brown 
eyes."  But  do  they?  Stop  and  think 
a  minute  of  the  blue-eyed  favorites — 
Bill  Hart,  Wally  Reid,  Doug,  Crane 
Wilbur,  Mae  Marsh,  and  Pauline 
Frederick.  Brown  eyes  betray  pas- 
sion better,  but  blue  eyes  are  more 
emotional.  Yet,  according  to  most 
directors,  there  is  something  lacking 
in  a  light  eye.  Fans,  too,  are  under 
this  impression.  Young  actors  with 
light  eyes,  struggling  to  break  into 
the  game,  are  really  somewhat  han- 
dicapped by  light  eyes.  But,  surpris- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  not  only  do  the 
sky-colored  optics  hold  their  own 
against  their  dark  rivals,  but,  if  any- 
thing, they  have  the  better  of  the 
argument.  However,  let's  get  down 
to  facts  and  figures. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  mention 
of  every  actor  and  actress  who  has 
made  good  in  the  films ;  but  by  tak- 
ing at  random  one  hundred  players 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  about 
the  most  successful  and  popular  on 
the  screen,  a  fair  estimate  may  be 
made. 

In  the  case  of  actresses,  it  appears 
as  though  the  "brownies"  make  the 
more  illustrious  showing. 

Clara  Kimball  Young,  Theda  Bara, 
and  Mabel  Normand  all  have  dark 
eyes.  So  have  the  Talmadge  sis- 
ters, Marguerite  Clark,  Anita 
Stewart,  Marie  Doro,  and 
Beverly  Bayne.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  has  light-brown  eyes — as 
some  one  has  poetically  said, 
"the  color  of  the  champagne 
that  the  guests  have  left  in 


If  you're  interested  in 
eyes,  don't  fail  to  read  the 
announcement  on  page  229. 

By  Tamar  Lane 


their  glasses."  The  list  of  brown- 
eyed  favorites  is  long.  Bessie  Love, 
Mary  Fuller,  Marguerite  Snow,  and 
Bessie  Barriscale  all  belong.  Pearl 
White  has  greenish-brown  eyes,  more 
brown  than  green,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  this  group.  So  also  another 
thriller,  Helen  Holmes,  and  Molly 
King,  Edith  Storey,  Dorothy  Kelly, 
Emmy  Wehlen,  Margery  Wilson, 
and  Enid  Markey.  Louise  Glaum, 
Alma  Rubens,  Ann  Pennington,  and 
Alice  Joyce  also  must  be  included. 

But  if  the  list  of  "blues"  is  less 
distinguished  on  the  whole,  it  out- 
numbers, the  rival  camp.  Fanny 
Ward  and  Billie  Burke,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Mae  Murray,  and  Mary  Miles 
Minter  have  blue  eyes.  So  have  the 
Gish  girls,  Pauline  Frederick,  Vir- 
ginia Pearson,  and  Lillian  Walker. 
Classed  with  the  blue-eyed  girls  are 
those  with  gray  and  blue-gray  eyes, 
among  them  Geraldine  Farrar,  Elsie 
Ferguson,  Mae  Marsh,  Olive 
Thomas,  Kathlyn  Williams,  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle.  And  finally  Ethel 
Clayton,  Violet  Mersereau,  Grace 
Cunard,  May  Allison,  Ella  Hall, 
Margarita  Fischer,  Louise  Huff' 
Seena  Owen,  Edna  Mayo,  Dorothy 
Phillips,  Mary  Charlesom  Doris 
Kenyon,  Jewel"  Carmen,  June  Ca- 
price, Ruth  Roland,  Enid  Bennett, 
Mabel  Taliaferro,  and  Vivian  Martin! 

Madame  Petrova  and  Viola  Dana 
have  light-green  eyes. 

Among  the  actors,  the  light- 
eyed  favorites  make  much  the 
better  showing  from  every 
angle.  Not  only  do  they  out- 
class the  browns  in  number, 
but  the   greatest   of  screen 


) 


Warren  Kerrigan,  Henry 
George 


heroes  are  mostly  among  the  blue. 
Here  are  the  browns :  Carlvle 
Blackwell, 

Walthall,,  Charles  Ray, 
Walsh',  Antonio  Moreno,  Bryant 
\\  ashburn.  Tames  Morrison,  Robert 
Warwick,  Ben  Wilson,  George  Be- 
ban,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  Robert  Har- 
ron,  Dustin  Farnum,  Conway  Tearle, 
William  Russell,  and  Tack  Pickford. 

And  the  blues  are :  William  S. 
Hart.  Wallace  Reid,  Earle  Williams, 
Harold  Lockwood.  Creighton  Hale. 
William  Farnum,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man, William  Desmond,  Crane  \\  il- 
bur,  Francis  Ford,  Owen  Moore, 
Lou-Tellegen,  H  o  b  a  r  t  Bosworth, 
Earle  Foxe,  Thomas  Meighan,  Her- 
bert Rawlinson,  Tom  Forman.  and 
Montagu  Love. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  these  names 
will  prove  the  absurdity  of  the  idea 
that  light  eyes  are  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing force  and  power.  Just  the 
reverse  seems  to  be  true,  for  the 
'strongest"  men — not  physically,  but 
mentally  and  dramatically — of  the  si- 
lent drama  are  mostly  blue-eyed,  and 
the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  several  of 
them,  including  William  S.  Hart, 
William  Farnum,  Frank  Keenan.  Ho- 
bart  Bosworth,  and  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man, have  exceptionally  light  eyes. 

However,  there  is  no  disputing 
that  as  a  rule  brown  eyes  stand  out 
more  sharply  on  the  screen,  chiefly 
because  of  its  being  dark  and  in 
contrast  with  the  white  of  the  eye. 
When  at  a  distance  from  the  camera, 
the  light  eve  is  sometimes  indistinct, 
but  some  of  the  darker  shades  of 
blue  are  distinct  at  all  times. 

The  virtues  of  the  different 
colored  eyes  is  a  subject  open 
to  any  amount  of  argument, 
the  standpoint  depending  al- 
most entirely  upon  personal 
preference.  I  think,  however, 
that  every  one  will  agree  that 


the  eye  is  the  most  effective  medium 
of  expression,  and  that  it  is  the  mir- 
ror of  the  mind  and  soul.  Many 
players'  success  seems  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  expressiveness  of  their 
eyes,  yet  I  think  this  is  not  true  of 
Charles  Ray,  George  Beban,  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  George  Walsh,  or  Wil- 
liam Russell.  Large  eyes  usually  are 
admired,  but  note  the  fact  that  Hart 
and  Fairbanks,  two  of  the  popular 
actors,  have  perhaps  the  smallest  eyes 
of  any  players  of  the  first  rank. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  blue 
or  brown  eyes  are  more  popular.  The 
brown  eye  is  more  passionate,  allur- 
ing, reflecting  ardor,  intense  desire, 
and  devotion.  Yet  as  a  rule  is  not 
the  brown  eye  more  slumbrous,  more 
languid  ?  Especially  the  dark-brown 
eye.  But  this  does  not  always  hold 
true.  Picture  the  sparkling,  merry, 
and  mischievous  eyes  of  Constance 
Talmadge,  Mabel  Xormand,  and 
Marguerite  Clark.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  eyes  of  all  is  the  hazel 
shade  of  brown,  which  screens  ex- 
ceptionally well.  It  is  particularly 
frank  and  appealing.  Bessie  Love, 
Mollie  King,  Marguerite  Clark,  and 
Wrarren  Kerrigan  are  among  the 
hazel-eyed  players. 

But  if  the  blue  eye  is  less  passion- 
ate than  the  brown,  it  is  more  emo- 
tional, more  expressive.  It  is  sincere, 
appealing,  and  at  times  penetrating 
in  its  frankness  and  innocence.  The 
same,  of  course,  applies  to  the  gray 
eye,  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  of 
its  own. 

Despite  the  number  of  light-eyed 
favorites,  a  young  actor  or  actress 
trying  to  break  into  the  movies  is 
really  handicapped  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  having  light 
eyes.  The  color  of  a  player's 
eyes  has  often  had  a  great  in- 
flence  in  settling  his  or  her  cel- 
luloid career.  Directors,  pro- 
ducers, and  others  in  power 
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Oh!  Those  Eyes 


about  the  studios  are  often  heard  to 
maks  such  remarks  as  :  "That  girl  could 
be  made  a  star  if  she  only  had  brown 
eyes.  Her  blue  eyes  are  very  pretty 
on  the  street,  but  no  good  for  picture 
work.    They  wouldn't  get  over." 

There  are,  of  course,  some  discrimi- 
nating directors  who  make  no  distinc- 
tions of  this  sort.  D.  W.  Griffith,  for 
example,  who  was  a  sort  of  wizard  at 
picking  stars,  has  shown  no  preference. 
Dorothy  and  Lillian  Gish,  Blanche 
Sweet,  -Mae  Marsh,  Seena  Owen,  Flor- 
ence Lawrence,  and  other  blue-eyed 
players  found  their  optics  no  handicap 
in  his  eyes. 

But  there  are  other  factors  besides 
color  to  be  considered.  A  luster  shines 
from  some  eyes,  lending  a  certain 
brightness,  as  though  some  filmy  liquid 
filled  the  eyes.  This  "liquid  eye"  is  par- 
ticularly animate,  but  uncommon.  Mary 
Pickford,  Mae  Marsh,  Mabel  Normand, 
and  Theda  Bara  are  so  endowed.  Eye- 
lashes play  an  important  part  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  eye.  The 
eyelash  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
eye  that  a  frame  does  to  a  picture.  It 
may  either  set  off  the  eye  to  advantage 
and  tone  it  up,  or  else  it  may  detract 


from  and  offset  the  optic's  good 
qualities.  It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  white  of  the  eye,  by  forming 
a  contrasting  background  for  the 
pupil,  plays  an  important  part.  Paul- 
ine Frederick,  Clara  Kimball  Young, 
and  Theda  Bara  have  an  unusual 
amount  of  white  to  their  eyes. 

Some  players  have  eyes  which  are 
so  different  that  they  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly from  all  others.  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  pair  of  eyes — at  least, 
for  camera  purposes — belong 
to  Mary  Pickford.  What  their 
true  color  is  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion. We  have  classed  them 
as  brown  because  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  is  that  they  are 
of  hazel  shade.  But  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  met  and  talked 
with  Mary  Pickford  personally  who 
are  willing  to  wager  any  amount  that 
her  eyes  are  violet  blue.  Then  there 
are  some  who  declare  that  the  color  of 
her  eyes  changes  from  blue  to  hazel.  Be 
what  color  they  may,  Mary  Pickford's 
eyes  are  certainly  rich  in  expression, 
radiant,  and  lucid  at  all  times.  Elsie 
Ferguson's  eyes  are  splendid  examples 
of  the  soulful,  emotional,  light-blue 
optic.  So  are  Dorothy  Dalton's  and 
Ethel  Clayton's.  Geraldine  Farrar's 
eyes  are  unique;  and  where  in  filmland 
is  there  another  set  of  optics  like  Enid 
Bennett's?  Mae  Marsh,  Viola  Dana, 
and  Henry  Walthall  are  others  who 
have  distinctive  eyes. 

The  art  of  screen  acting  is  showing 
a  tendency,  I  believe,  to  eliminate  ex- 
cess motion — to  do  away  with  super- 
fluous gestures  and  exaggerated  facial 
expression.  It  is  becoming  more  re- 
fined, more  subtle.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  players  are  expressing  more 
through  their  eyes. 

There  are  some  players,  such  as  Elsie 
Ferguson,  Bill  Hart,  Mary  Pickford, 
and  Henry  B.  Walthall,  who  have  de- 
veloped almost  a  telepathic  means  of 
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conveying  thought  from  the  screen 
in  this  manner.  The  spectator,  look- 
ing into  their  eyes,  feels  that  he  is 
reading  what  is  in  the  player's  very 
mind.  Often  such  players  as  these 
are  able  to  produce  this  result  with 
an  almost  immobile  countenance,  and 
the  power  to  do  this  goes  far  toward 
making  a  great  artist,  for  it  is  a 
vastly  different  accomplishment  from 
the  ordinary  registering  of  emotions 
in  the  stereotyped  manner. 

But  to  return  to  our  orig- 
inal question :  What  do  we 
find?  Out  of  the  list  of  one 
hundred  which  I  selected  I 
found  fifty-six  with  blue  or 
blue-gray  eyes,  forty-two  with 
brown  eves,  and  two  with  dis- 
tinctly  green  eyes.  I  think 
that  had  I  extended  the  list  to  include 
two  hundred  or  more  players,  an  even 
larger  percentage  of  blue-eyed  favorites 
would  have  been  found.  As  to  which 
side  has   the   better   line-up,   that  is 


merely  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  It  is 
not  nearly  so  much  the  eyes  of  the 
player  as  what  is  behind  them  that 
counts. 


Here's  Something  That  Will  Interest  Yoit 

Accompanying  the  above  article  are  pictures  of  twenty-four  pairs  of  eyes. 
They  were  photographed  from  life,  so,  of  course,  must  belong  to  somebody. 
In  fact,  they  do  belong  to  twenty-four  nationally  known  screen  stars.  Can  you 
name  ten  of  them?  If  so,  write  and  tell  us  whose  you  think  they  are,  and 
why  you  think  so. 

We  do  not  wTant  correct  answers  as  much  as  we  want  bright,  witty  ones.  For 
the  ten  readers  who  send  us  the  brightest,  wittiest,  most  amusing  replies — right 
or  wrong — we  have  a  year's  subscription  to  Picture-Play 

CONDITIONS 

The  contest  is  open  to  every  one. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  three  hundred  words  in  length. 

The  contest  is  now  open.  It  will  close  on  June  15th.  Letters  received  after 
that  date  will  not  be  considered.  The  names  of  the  winners  will  be  printed 
in  the  September  number. 

Letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Contest  Editor  of  Picture-Play  Maga- 
zine, 79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Envelopes  must  contain  nothing  but 
the  contest  letter.  Anything  else  about  which  you  may  wish  to  write  to  the 
editor  of  Picture-Play  Magazine  should  be  sent  in  a  separate  envelope.  Ques- 
tions about  the  contest  cannot  be  answered,  and  no  letters  will  be  returned. 
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Why  Bill  Goes  Fishing 


for  a  bite.  Now,  it  takes  imagination  to  be 
an  actor.  And  Bill's  excuse  for  these  trips 
is  that  they  stimulate  the  imagination — 
which,  of  course,  needs  a  bit  of  stimulus  once 
in  a  while.  Now  this,  you  see,  is  the  way  it 
works  out. 

By  the  time  Bill  has  left  the  happy  fishing 
ground  and  gets  across  to  the  next  page 
and  begins  to  tell  all  about  it,  the  fish  has 
stretched  in  accordance  with  the  elastic 

properties  of 
M        '--x       the  best  Bra- 
zilian rubber 


until  it  is  three  times  the  length  it  was  when 
Hart  pulled  it  out  of  the  water. 

The  question  is,  which  side  of  Bill's  nature 
is  telling  the  story?  Is  it  the  side  sitting 
down  or  the  side  standing  up?  If  it  is  the' 
former,  it's  all  right,  because  that  side  has  its 
back  to  the  fish,  and  might  therefore  be 
called  his  imaginative  side.  And  if  that  is  a 
bag  of  salt  that  the  listener  is 
pulling  out  of  his  pocket,  Bill 
ought  to  have  his  second  self 
along  as  a  wit- 
ness  for  his  fish  l|fc>^g§§ 
storv.  W' 
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0^,  Dear! 
Oh,  Dear! 
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UCH  goings  on  as  there  must  be  in  the  motion-picture 
theaters  in  Emporium,  Pennsylvania !    According  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  a  correspondent  who  signs 
herself  "Just  a  Little  Old  Lady/'  who  lives  in  Emporium, 
wants  committees  formed  and  a  lot  of  fuss  raised  because 
she  is  "quite  sure  that  the  class  of  plays  put  on  is  very 
debasing,  both  as  to  taste  and  morals." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  board  of  censorship 
does  not  extend  to  Emporium?    This  Pennsylvania  board  is  made  up  of  stern, 
relentless  persons  who  are  determined  that  Pennsylvania  shall  see  in  its  motion 
pictures  no  hint  of  what  the  board  considers  improper. 

It  is  the  Pennsylvania  board  that  believes  the  thought  of  approaching  mother- 
hood to  be  immoral,  and,  as  we  remember  it,  it  was  the  Pennsylvania  board  that 
cut  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  out  of  a  title,  on  the  ground  that  ii  was  unfit 
to  be  shown  on  the  screen. 

It  is  the  Pennsylvania  board  that  will  not  allow  on  the  screen  scenes  that  hint 
that  every  soul  in  the  world  is  not  beautiful  and  innocent.  Picture  plays  that 
"teach  great  moral  lessons"  never  get  into  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
board  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  teaching  moral  lessons. 

Films  shown  in  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  to  be  as  harmless  as  a  glass  of 
water. 

You  ask  for  committees,  "Little  Old  Lady."  You  ask  for  films  of  good 
taste  and  of  good  morals.  Where,  oh,  where,  "Little  Old  Lady,"  do  you  go  to 
see  your  pictures? 


Art— What 
Are  You 

Anyway? 


w 


HILE  on  the  subject  of  morals — which  is  a  favo- 
rite one  with  us — let  us  look  about  us.    Af  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City 
recently,  a  "classic"  dancer  was  reported  to  have  appeared 
on  the  stage  absolutely  nude — that,  at  least,  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  impression  gathered  by  the  audience. 

The  New  York  newspapers  had  much  to  say  about  it. 
Some  hissed  in  type  as  loudly  as  did  the  spectators  in  the  opera  house.  Some 
said  it  was  "art,"  and  therefore  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about. 

But  the  shameless  young  lady  immediately  arranged  for  another  show,  at 
Carnegie  Hall  this  time.   Taking  advantage  of  the  publicity,  she  advertised  heavily 
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"a  program  especially  attractive  to  sincere  lovers  of  music  and  interpretative 
dancing,"  and  added  that,  "owing  to  the  enormous  demand,  mail  applications  will 
be  filled  in  order  of  their  receipt.    Prices  five  dollars  to  seventy-five  cents." 

At  this  writing  the  police,  so  active  in  suppressing  improper  motion  pictures, 
have  not,"  we  believe,  ordered  the  show  stopped.  The  anti-vice  societies  have 
taken  no  action.  And  the  officials  who  insist  that,  before  showing,  every  ques- 
tionable motion  picture  must  be  exhibited  to  them  and  to  their  friends,  have  not 
ordered  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  dancing  show  for  their  approval. 

Not  that  we  defend  improper  motion  pictures.  We  fight  every  one  of  them. 
We  would,  be  the  first  to  denounce  such  a  performance  as  this  dance  if  it  were 
presented  in  a  motion  picture. 

But  isn't  it  time  that  the  uplifters  go  after  things  that  count,  and  stop  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  lewd  to  be  born  ? 

GERMAN   self-sufficiency   and  blundering  gives  us 
many  a  laugh  in  the  midst  of  this  very  serious  busi- 
ness of  teaching  the  kaiser  the  lesson  that  will  bring 
an  end  to  his  bullying. 

The  conceited  incompetent,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
guards  and  guides  the  motion-picture  destiny  of  Germany, 
has  a  new  idea.    He's  going  to  have  Germany  control  the 
film  industry  of  the  world  after  the  war! 

A  German  film  trust  with  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars  has  been  formed. 
According  to  the  announcement,  "Steps  have  been  taken  which  insure  that  the 
moving-picture  business,  hitherto  only  the  handmaid  of  pleasure  and  entertain-* 
ment,  shall  become  a  well-disciplined  and  organized  power,  which  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  propagate  German  culture  and  knowledge  of  German  strength  throughout 
the  world." 

Aren't  you  frightened  to  death  !  It  must  be  a  blow  to  American  producers 
to  learn  that  they'll  have  to  close  up  shop  after  the  war! 

Motion  pictures  are  an  American  instutition  as  much  as  baseball.  The  next 
thing  we  may  expect  to  hear  is  that  the  Germans  are  about  to  corner  the  outdoor 
sports'  market,  and  that  after  the  war  the  Polo  Grounds  and  the  Yale  Bowl 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  saber  dueling. 

So  far  the  Germans  haven't  set  a  date  for  taking  over  the  world  control  of 
pictures.  It  doubtless  will  be  the  week  after  Mexico,  under  German  direction,  has 
annexed  Texas. 


A  Joke 
From  the 
Hun 


Bill  Hart 
to  Retire 
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1LLIAM  S.  HART  says  he  is  going  to  retire.  He's 
of  the  opinion  that  a  star  remains  at  the  top  of  the 
heap  only  five  years  in  motion  pictures,  and  he 
says  that  when  his  present  contract  expires,  which  is  in 
about  a  year,  he  is  going  to  quit.    And  he  says  he  means  it. 

Hart  argues  that  he  wants  to  leave  motion  pictures 
while  he  still  is  a  champion.   James  J.  Jeffries  had  the  same 
thought,  but  he  changed  his  mind,  to  his  sorrow.    Hans  Wagner  gets  that  idea 
every  year,  but  forgets  it  when  spring  comes  and  the  diamond  calls.    Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  famous  for  her  "farewell  tours." 

They're  paying  Bill  Hart  eight  thousand  dollars  a  week,  which  is  pretty  good 
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wages,  and  he  won't  need  any  benefit  performances  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
buy  a  ranch  or  to  rent  a  New  York  apartment  or  whatever  he  wants  to  settle 
down  in. 

But  the  lure  of  the  films  is  strong.  And  we  can't  get  along  without  Bill 
Hart.  For  his  own  sake  and  for  ours  we  hope  it's  the  spirit  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
that's  in  him,  and  that  when  he  quits  it  will  be  only  for  a  moment  while  he  tightens 
his  belt  and  reloads  his  gun  for  a  fresh  start. 

THE  big  stars  sat  on  the  bench  and  watched  the  minor 
performers  entertain  New  York  throughout  a  recent 
week.  At  the  Lyric  was  the  Fox  production, 
"Woman  and  the  Law,"  without  a  star.  At  the  Broadway 
was  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  also  minus  a  featured  player. 
The  Strand  showed  Clara  Williams  in  "Carmen  of  the  Klon- 
dike," a  mining-camp  dance-hall  picture  on  the  order  of 
Dorothy  Dalton's  famous  "The  Flame  of  the  Yukon." 

The  Rialto  and  the  Rivoli  featured  stars,  but  neither  was  what  are  commonly 
known  as  "one-hundred-per-cent  stars."    The  Rivoli  had  Jack  Pickford  in  "Huck 
and  Tom,"  and  the  Rialto  presented  George  Beban  in  "One  More  American." 
It's  a  good  thing  to  give  us  a  change  now  and  then. 

SPEAKING  of  retirements,  Edwin  Thanhouser  has  left 
the  motion-picture  business,  and  has  settled  down  on 
a  Long  Island  estate,  never  to  return. 
And  William  A.  Brady  has  quit  motion  pictures,  which 
were  paying  him  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr. 
Brady,  of  course,  will  be  back.    Mr.  Brady  will  remain  in 
the  show  business,  and  he'll  be  making  motion  pictures  of 
his  legitimate  productions  before  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Thanhouser's  motion-picture  career  dates  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  business.'  His  New  Rochelle  studio  made  that  suburb  famous.  For  a  time 
New  Rochelle  was  considered  as  much  of  a  motion-picture  center  as  Los  Angeles, 
although  Mr.  Thanhouser  was  the  only  producer  in  that  city. 

A  proprietor  of  a  stock  company  in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Thanhouser  entered 
motion  pictures  with  the  first  of  the  "independents"  who  organized  to  fight  the 
old  General  Film  Company. 

What  Biographs  were  to  the  General  Film  Company,  "Thanhousers"  were 
to  the  "outlaws."  Mr.  Thanhouser  always  has  had  high  ideals,  and  for  his  own 
pleasure  he  has  produced  many  a  picture  that  he  knew,  as  a  showman,  was  not 
what  the  public  wanted. 

One  of  these  was  Frederick  Warde,  in  "King  Lear."  Another  was  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  motion-picture  industry,  was 
a  success. 

It  was  Mr.  Thanhouser  who  produced  "The  Million-dollar  Mystery,"  one 
of  the  two  or  three  serials  whose  bookings  have  been  around  the  two-million- 
dollar  mark.  He  gave  the  world  "The  Thanhouser  Twins,"  "The  Thanhouser 
Kidlet,"  and  "The  Thanhouser  Dog." 


The  Big 
Stars  on 
the  Bench 


Edwin 
Thanhouser 
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With  Mr.  Thanhouser  retires  Lloyd  Lonergan,  his  famous  scenario  writer, 
the  first  person  to  write  out  a  motion-picture  plot  in  continuity. 

Both  these  men  have  fought  for  clean  pictures ;  they  were  pioneers  in  insist- 
ing upon  good  stories.    We're  going  to  miss  them. 

ACCORDING  to  schedules  now  before  us,  the  motion- 
picture  companies  are  producing  an  average  of  sixty 
feature  pictures  a  month.    This  includes  all  pro- 
ducers, from  the  Wool  worth  of  the  industry  to  the  Tiffany. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  scenarios  for  these  sixty  pic- 
tures brought  five  hundred  dollars  each — which  is  an  aver- 
age that  perhaps  is  a  little  high.    However,  let's  say  the 
stories  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

According  to  averages  that  we  have  just  figured  out,  you,  an  amateur  writer, 
have  a  shot  at  about  one-fourth  of  that  money,  or  seventy-five  hundred  dollars 
every  month. 

Here's  the  way  we  made  our  deductions:  We  took  a  list  of  sixty-two  recent 
productions,  representing  all  companies.  Twenty-seven  of  the  stories  were 
adaptations  of  novels  or  stories  previously  published  in  magazines.  Nineteen  of 
the  scenarios  were  the  work  of  staff  employees  or  were  written  by  professionals 
— probably  on  order. 

Sixteen  of  the  authors  were  unknown  to  us. 

For  the  sake  of  encouraging  you,  we  have  assumed  that  these  sixteen  were 
amateurs.  Our  assumption  is  perhaps  incorrect,  for  we  don't  know  all  the  staff 
writers,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  sixteen  should  go  into  the  class  with 
the  nineteen. 

But  if  our  figures  are  correct,  about  sixteen  scenarios  for  feature  pictures  are 
bought  every  month  from  freelances.    This  doesn't  include  the  short  stuff. 

The  money  is  there !  There's  a  big  chance  for  the  outsider.  But  he  must 
deliver  the  goods! 

When  the  entire  industry  buys  only  sixteen  feature  scripts  a  month  out  of 
the  thousands  that  are  submitted,  you  must  be  able  to  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
you  can't  get  an  idea  in  the  morning,  dash  it  down  in  the  afternoon,  mail  it  in 
the  evening,  and  expect  to  get  a  check  a  week  from  Monday. 

The  producers  will  buy  if  the  stuff  has  the  big  idea,  if  it  fits  one  of  their 
stars,  if  it  gets  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

You  can  be  one  of  the  sixteen  if  you  turn  out  a  plot  worth  while. 

But  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  on  your  plot.  Remember  that 
your  idea  must  hold  the  scenario  reader's  attention  from  the  very  start,  must  make 
him  forget  the  pile  of  other  scripts  that  lies  before  him  unread. 

Don't  try  to  sell  a  synopsis  that  you  guess  may  get  by.  Work  over  your  plot 
until  you  know  it  will  get  by.    Then  you  have  a  chance  to  get  among  the  sixteen. 


Go  After 
the 

$7,500 


Love 


and  on  with  the 
new,"  chortles  Bill 
Franey,  late  of  the 
sawdust  arena.  He 
has  now  left  the  cir- 
cus tents  for  good, 
to  tickle  the  toes  of 
Dale  Fuller  in  Key- 
stone Comedies — 
and  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  movie- 
goers. 


Three  Sides  of 
the  Question 


There  are  two  sides  to  every- 
thing, but  to  some  things  there 
are  three,  for  instance  Miss  Bessie 

Barriscale. 


By  Gerald 
C.  Duffy 
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O  you  know 
Bessie  Bar- 
r  i  scale  ?" 


asked  the  stranger  in 
the  studio. 

"Which  one?"  Some 
one  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  asking  another. 
"That  little  woman  over 
there    with    the  pale-gold 
hair,  snapping  her  dark  eyes 
at  the  high  cost  of  producing, 
is  Bessie  Barriscale,  artist. 

"If  you  wish  to  see  Miss  Bar- 
riscale, head  of  the  Bessie  Barris- 
cale Feature  Corporation,  she'll  be 
in  her  office  this  afternoon,  planning 
a  new  production.  About  dinner  time 
you  might  catch  Bessie,  as  Mrs.  How- 
ard Hickman,  at  home,  but  you'll  be 
lucky  if  she  lets  you  stay,  because  her 
evenings  are  devoted  to  being  a  wife  and 
mother. 

"You'll  come  to  a  little  eight-room 
bungalow — can't  miss  it.  You're 
likely  to  stumble  over 
a     small  boy's 
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A  business  conference  between  Robert  T. 
Kane,  vice  president;  of  Paralta  Miss 
Barriscale,  and  Howard  Hickman. 


\ 


Brown  eyes  and  the 
sunniest  of  light 
hair  are  great 
screen  as- 
sets. 


tricycle  in  the  dark.  Yes,  young  Hickman."  No  wonder  other  folks 
get  mixed  up  on  the  three  Bessies,  because  even  the  lady  of  triple 
personalities  herself  sometimes  gets  tangled  up  in  them. 

"This  is  a  wonderful  story,"  says  Miss  Barriscale,  actress.  "It 
should  make  a  gorgeous  picture.  The  cast  is  wonderful,  and  will 
demand  thousands  of  people,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  French  village 

that  will  have  to  be  built,  and  " 

"How  much  will  it  cost  ?"  demands  Miss 
Barriscale,  business  woman. 

"Oh,  there  you  go  again !"  answers  the 
actress.  "This  is  art — don't  you  under- 
stand ? — art !  This  is  art — and  art  rules 
the  world." 

"And  this  is  business,"  replies  Miss  Bar- 
riscale, general  manager  curtly,  "and  busi- 
ness rules  art.  Now  let's  get  down  to 
brass  tacks." 

Whereupon  Bessie  tosses  her  head, 
snaps  her  fingers,  and  the  whole  studio  is 
treated  to  a  temperamental  bit  of  act- 
ing, for  Miss  Barriscale,  artist,  now  has 
the  upper  hand.  You  see,  she's  been  an 
artist  both  on  stage  and  screen  much 
longer  than  she  has  been  at  the  head  of 
her  own  producing  company,  and  perhaps 
she  is  a  little  more  used  to  it.  Her  first 
appearance  was  made  on  the  stage  of  a 
metropolitan  stock  company  at  the  early 
age  of  five.  At  the  end  of  the  season  she 
toured  in  several  Broadway  productions. 
Her  first  triumph  was  scored  as  Lovey 
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Mary,  in  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch,"  in 
which  she  appeared 
in  London.  This 
was  followed  b  y 
a  transcontinental 
tour  in  "The  Rose 
of  the  Rancho"  and 
"The  Bird  o' 
Paradise."  Her 
screen  debut  j 
was  made  un-  /• 


When  the  candles  are  lit  and  the  shades  are 
drawn,  Bessie  becomes 
Mrs.  Howard  Hickman. 


In  the  quaint 
bonnet  of  olden 
days  she  is 
adorable. 


der  Lasky  in  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho ;"  later  followed  her  con- 
tract with  Triangle,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  she  formed  her 
own  company  with  Paralta.  So  much  for  history — now  back  to 
the  studio. 

Along  comes  the  husband  of  the  lady.    You  see,  he's  right  in  the 
same  studio,  and  on  several  occasions  has 
appeared  with  her  on  the  screen.  Rapid 
fade-out  of  Bessie  Barriscale,  screen  fa- 
vorite. Fade-in,  Mrs.  Howard  Hickman. 

"My  dear!"  she  exclaims,  glancing  at 
her  wrist  watch  and  seizing  her  hus- 
band's arm.  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late !  I've  been  at  the  movies  all  after- 
noon. I've  got  to  get  home  and  see  that 
that  boy  of  mine  gets  his  supper  properly. 
Do  run  along  and  get  my  hobby,  dear !" 

Which  Howard  immediately  does, 
leaving  every  one  of  the  uninitiated  on 
the  lot  wondering  what  on  earth  he  is 
going  to  produce.  When  he  returns  a 
few  seconds  later,  it  is  in  Bessie's  ma- 
chine, riding  in  which  is  all  her  hobbies 
rolled  into  one.  Sometimes  Bessie  lets 
Howard  in  on  a  business  problem  or  two 
on  the  way  home,  but,  from  the  moment 
that  a  six-year-old  Indian  bounds  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  into  Bessie's 
arms,  she  is  too  busy  being 
"mother"  to  think  about  business 
or  art  until  the  next  morning. 


Humdrum  Brown 

He  was  just  a  plodder — until  the  chance 
came  to  show  what  he  was  made  of. 

By  Elizabeth  Benneche  Peterson 

MAIX  STREET  was  humdrum  in  its 
sleepy   surface   respectability.  The 
Busy  Bee  ice-cream  emporium  was 
humdrum,  with  its  invariable  sarsaparilla  or 


It  fell  to  Humdrum  to  care  for 
his  sister's  fatherless  brood. 


Humdrum  Brown 
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vanilla  soda  from  which  the  towns- 
people would  no  more  have  thought  of 
deviating  than  they  would  of  staying 
home  from  a  church  social.  The  Com- 
mercial Hotel  was  humdrum,  with  its 
group  of  armchair  idlers  gathered  on 
the  piazza  and  from  which  the  occa- 
sional traveling  man  escaped  with  a  fer- 
vent "Thank  Gawd!"  Norwalk,  the 
town  itself,  was  humdrum,  as  humdrum 
as  was  Hector  Brown,  the  bank  cashier 
and  bookkeeper  combined. 

And  so  he  had  been  nicknamed 
"Humdrum,"  though  in  his  fancy  he 
built  greater  "castles  in  Spain"  than  any 
of  his  fellow  townsmen.  But  there  was 
only  one  who  knew  this — Alicia  Boothe, 
the  town  librarian.  She  understood  be- 
cause she  loved  him. 

It  wras  seven  years  now  since  Hum- 
drum had  daringly  asked  Alicia  to 
marry  him — seven  years  that  had  passed 
too  slowly  for  the  two  longing  so  des- 
perately for  their  little  home  of  dreams 
to  materialize.  Yet  their  superb  cour- 
age and  faith  had  brought  happiness  to 
them  in  the  joy  of  anticipation. 

At  the  close  of  a  tiresome  working 
day,  Humdrum  stopped  at  the  library 
for  Alicia,  and  the  two  gave  rein  to 
their  long-suppressed  thoughts.  The 
late-afternoon  sunshine,  filtering 
through  the  windows,  lightened  up  the 
worn  covers  of  the  books  lining  the 
walls,  and  disclosed  secret  golden 
threads  in  Alicia's  brown  hair.  Hum- 
drum smiled  his  whimsical,  tender  smile, 
his  hands  closing  tightly  around  Alicia's 
while  he  told  her  the  results  of  a  most 
interesting  mathematical  problem. 

"I  have  saved  five  hundred  dollars 
toward  our  house  now,  and  in  three 
more  years  I'll  have  saved  enough  for 
the  trip." 

Alicia's  gray  eyes  closed  ecstatically 
as  she  considered  this  their  trip — that 
wonderful  honeymoon  trip  around  the 
world  that  was  the  one  consuming  am- 
bition of  their  prosaic  lives.  Humdrum 
opened   a   geography,   and   their  two 
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heads  bent  over  it  rapturously.  He  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"I've  got  it  all  figured  out,"  he  began. 
"We  can  spend  eight  hours  in  Delhi, 
and  leave  at  seven-forty-five  for  Cal- 
cutta." 

She  snuggled  a  little  closer  to  him. 

"We'll  see  snake  charmers,  and  buy 
all  sorts  of  things  from  the  bazaars — 
they  say  you  can  get  them  real  cheap 
there." 

Humdrum  turned  on  her  gravely. 

"Alicia,  there  isn't  going  to  be  any- 
thing cheap  about  our  honeymoon !" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  agreed  happily. 
"I'm  going  to  have  the  most  wonderful 
white  linen  suits — they're  the  correct 
thing  for  the  Orient — and  we'll  both 
wear  helmets,  and  " 

But  Humdrum's  mind  had  left  India 
and  Alicia  had  suddenly  to  enter  into  a 
swift  argument  when  he  languidly  pro- 
posed : 

"We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  Paris  in 
a  day  " 

"Paris — in  a  day !"  she  exclaimed.  A 
few  minutes  later  Hector  agreed  that 
Paris  must  really  be  allowed  two  days. 

The  discussion  continued  as  they 
walked  home  together  in  the  sweet- 
scented  dusk,  and  after  he  left  her  at 
the  door  Humdrum  had  his  memories 
to  cheer  him  as  he  went  to  the  little 
cottage  he  shared  with  his  sister's 
family. 

Trouble  had  been  the  predominating 
thing  in  Humdrum's  life.  From  as  far 
back  as  he  could  remember  he  had  been 
adopted  as  its  own  particular  property, 
and  it  had  grown  so  used  to  stopping 
at  his  door  that  now  it  never  even 
paused  before  making  him  a  visit. 

By  hard  work  he  had  achieved  his 
present  position  in  the  village  bank. 
There  he  stopped.  Norwalk  ottered  no 
bigger  opportunity.  Some  of  his  fel- 
low townsmen  looked  up  to  him  with 
something  like  envy.  Those  who  did 
not  envy  him  had  left  for  the  city. 
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Humdrum  missed  none  of  these  except 
Dick  Wallace,  a  former  boon  compan- 
ion, with  whom  as  a  boy  he  had  read 
detective  stories  in  the  hayloft  and 
argued  the  methods  of  all  the  great 
fiction  sleuths  from  Nick  Carter  to 
Sherlock  Holmes.  Wallace  was  now  a 
detective  in  the  city,  with  big  prospects 
ahead,  according  to  reports.  While,  as 
for  Humdrum — well,  perhaps  some  day 
he  might  become  president  of  the  bank 
— and  then  perhaps  he  might  not.  At 
any  rate,  he  had  his  dreams. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  a  little  chap 
he  had  had  to  think  of  others  before 
himself.  Though  he  had  done  well  ac- 
cording to  Norwalk  standards,  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

His  sister  Clara  had  always  been  his 
biggest  responsibility.  Married  to  Ed 
Dan  forth,  a  village  ne'er-do-well,  she 
had  had  the  usual  experience  of  such 
a  man's  wife.  At  last  he  disappeared 
one  day,  taking  her  one  cherished  pos- 
session, a  ring  left  her  by  her  mother, 
and  leaving  his  deserted  brood  to  be 
cared  for  by  Humdrum. 

Humdrum  had  seen  most  of  the 
things  he  lived  for  broken.  Dreams 
that  vanish  almost  with  their  dawning 
do  not  hurt  long;  but  dreams  that  are 
almost  realized  leave  an  aching  void 
when  they  are  slain.  Many  things  had 
been  given  up  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  passing  sigh  by  Humdrum ;  when  it 
came  to  the  relinquishing  of  his  cher- 
ished honeymoon  trip  around  the  world 
— that  was  different. 

His  sister's  spells  of  illness  that  had 
almost  come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  had  suddenly  ended  in  a  com- 
plete breakdown.  It  meant  an  opera- 
tion. And  that  meant  the  abandonment 
of  his  and  Alicia's  trip.  Humdrum 
didn't  hesitate — but  it  was  hard,  des- 
perately hard. 

But  there  was  still  one  consuming 
ray  of  light — Alicia.  Even  now  he 
smiled  tenderly  to  think  how  her  slim 
little  hand  had  nestled  in  his  own,  and 


how  her  eyes  had  smiled  bravely  up  at 
him. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  she  had  whis- 
pered. "Our  trip  can  be  postponed,  and 
it  won't  take  so  very  long  to  save  for 
a  new  house." 
i  But  a  little  later  had  come  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Kate.  Her  husband  had 
died,  and  unless  help  was  forthcoming 
she  and  her  sister  would  have  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse.  Unless  ?  Clara  had 
openly  wept  as  she  read  the  letter. 

Humdrum  had  hesitated  before  this 
new  responsibility  that  would  mean  the 
impossibility  of  further  saving.  Yet 
they  were  his  relatives,  his  mother's  sis- 
ters. And  he  could  not  deny  them,  so 
a  letter  was  dispatched.  Hector  met 
them — and  their  bundles — at  the  sta- 
tion. 

Alicia  had  awaited  him  in  their  tryst- 
ing  place — a  pretty  spot  where  they 
planned  some  day  to  build  their  home. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  the 
latest  blow  yet,  and  she  prattled  gayly 
on  about  the  things  that  were  to  come. 

"Are  hollyhocks  hard  to  grow?"  she 
had  asked.  "I  think  a  border  of  them 
close  to  the  house  would  be  so  pretty." 

Humdrum  had  nodded,  afraid  to  an- 
swer, and  she  went  on : 

"There's  going  to  be  a  white  fence 
with  crimson-rambler  roses  growing 
over  it.  I  insist  on  that;  I've  always 
wanted  a  house  with  a  fence  like  that. 
Oh,  look !"  she  exclaimed.  "Look  at 
that  sunset!    Isn't  it  gorgeous?" 

But  in  the  sunset  Humdrum  only  saw 
the  end  of  all  his  hopes. 

"Alicia,  don't  talk  about  the  house," 
he  had  said.    And  then  he  told  her. 

For  the  first  time,  she  had  turned 
from  him,  and  a  voice  strangely  unlike 
Alicia's  had  said : 

"Oh,  don't  touch  me!  Just  leave  me 
and  let  me  cry !" 

But  with  a  woman's  strange  incon- 
sistency she  called  him  back  when  he 
started  obediently  away. 

"Can't  we  get  married  without  the 
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dear,"  he  said  huskily.    ''Perhaps  we  from  Norwalk  he  indulged  in  all  the 

can — we'll  see."  pleasures  he  was  forced  to  deny  him- 

His  hold  on  her  hand  tightened,  and  self  at  home, 

suddenly  she  found  herself  enveloped  On  the  little,  useless  hand  of  Violette 

in  his  comforting  arms.    Against  his  gleamed    the    ring    that  Humdrum's 

breast  she  had  wept  a  little.    Hidden  in  mother  had  worn  on  her  betrothal  day, 

her  hair,  his  smile,  too,  had  vanished.  and  which  Ed  Danforth  had  taken  with 

But  neither  would  let  the  other  guess  him  on  his  departure  from  Norwalk. 

the  real  extent  of  their  disappointment.  Its  presence  there  was  the  result  of  a 

chain  of   occurrences — not  altogether 

Winfield  Tanner,  Norwalk's  well-  circumstantial — which  had  bound  to- 
honored  bank  president,  often  enjoyed  gether  Ed  Danforth,  Norwalk's  noto- 
a  holiday  in  San  Francisco  with  Vio-  rious  ne'er-do-well,  and  Winfield  Tan- 
lette,  an  attractive  and  somewhat  ex-  ner,  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
pensive  young  lady  on  whom  he  lav-  influential  men  of  the  town, 
ished  a  good  deal  of  money.    Away  Had    the    inhabitants    of  Norwalk 
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The 
keen 
eyes 
of  the 
night 
clerk 
were 
fixed 
upon 
the 
ring 
Tanner 
had 
given 
her. 


of  self-sufficiency,  no  one  knew  of  his 
deep  affection  for  Alicia. 

One  aft- 
ernoon he 
sat  opposite 
her  as  her 
capable 
hands  glued 
together  a 
much-used 
copy  of 
"David 
Copper  field 
From  time  to 
time  she  would 
look  up  and 
talk  laughingly 
with  him,  but 


known  the  details  of  Tanner's  city  out- 
ings, they  perhaps  would  have  looked 
more  closely  to  the  savings  intrusted  to 
his  care.  But  Norwalk  was  a  com- 
munity that  would  never  question  the 
gods  it  worshiped. 

So  Tanner  borrowed  more  and  more 
of  the  bank's  funds,  determining  each 
time,  as  such  men  always  do,  that  this 
time  would  be  the  last  and  that  he 
would  find  some  way  to  replace  the 
money. 

There  was  one  man  that  had  done 
more  for  Xorwalk  than  had  any  other. 
He  was  Judge  Norwalk,  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  founder  of  both  the 
town  and  its  one  institution — the  public 
library.  His  kindly  impulses  were  often 
hidden  by  apparent  sternness.  Seem- 
ingly cold  and  aloof,  almost  to  the  point 


her  eyes  always  fell  before  the  direct 
question  in  his.    At  last  he  spoke: 

"Won't  you  marry  me,  Alicia,  and 
let  me  take  you  away  from  this  mo- 
notony ?" 

"I'm  sorry — I  don't  love  you,"  she 
said  kindly.  She  felt  sorry  for  the 
lonely  old  man,  with  his  big  empty  home 
and  his  manv  useless  dollars — and  she 
felt  a  little  sorry  for  Humdrum  and 
herself,  who  were  so  unhappy  for  the 
lack  of  a  few  of  them. 

Almost  as  though  summoned  by  her 
thoughts,  Humdrum  appeared  at  the 
doorway.  Alicia's  welcoming  smile  fal- 
tered when  she  saw  his  face. 

"The  bank  has  been  robbed !"  he  said 
huskily.  "Everything  is  gone.  The 
bank  is  closed.  I  haven't  a  position 
any  more." 
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Her  lips  parted  in  amazement.  Be- 
fore she  could  speak  he  hurried  on : 

'Tm  going  away,  and  I've  come  to 
release  you  from  our  engagement." 
Without  one  farewell  kiss,  he  was  gone. 
He  could  not  have  trusted  himself  to 
be  less  abrupt. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  Humdrum's 
journey  ended,  the  days  passed  in  weary 
succession  without  work.  There  were 
many  jobs  open,  but  none  that  he  quite 
qualified  for.  His  Norwalk  training 
had  not  been  the  best  training  in  mod- 
ern business  methods. 

Then,  when  disappointment  was 
at  its  strongest  point,  he  met  Dick 
Wallace,  his  old  boyhood  chum, 
who  greeted  him  in  delighted  sur- 
prise.    His  sympathetic  interest 
made  Humdrum  unburden  him- 
self and  tell  of  his  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  a  job.  Wallace 
listened.    Then  he  asked  casually: 

"How  would  you  like  the  posi- 
tion of  night  clerk  at  a  big  hotel?" 

Humdrum  looked  a  little  puzzled, 
and  Wallace  laughed  as  he  leaned  over 
arid  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 
Humdrum  brightened.    Life  had  sud- 
denly come  to  look  less  commonplace. 

His  duties  at  the  hotel  brought  him 
in  contact  with  many  persons.  From 
these  he  centered  his  interest  on  one  in 
particular — Violette,  who  was  a  guest 
at  the  hotel.  Reaching  out  a  pretty 
hand  for  her  room  key,  one  evening, 
she  had  observed  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
night  clerk  focused  on  the  ring  Tanner 
had  given  her.  She  tossed  her  head 
disdainfully.  How  should  she  have 
known  that  the  ring  had  belonged  to  his 
mother  ? 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Norwalk,  life 
had   become   a   dreary   thing  for 
brave,  patient  Alicia.    The  main- 
spring of  her  existence  was  gone 
with  Humdrum  no  longer 
there.     How  she  longed 


Humdrum  wore 
a  look  of  de- 
termination 
when  he 
left. 
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for  him — for  all  their  hopes  and  dreams 
that  now  seemed  gone  forever ! 

One  day,  quite  suddenly,  Judge  Nor- 
walk  died,  leaving  Alicia  a  legacy  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  Yet 
what  did  it  mean  without  Humdrum? 
Then  the  new  thought  was  born,  and  in 
a  moment  she  decided  to  adopt  it.  Hum- 
drum was  not  going  to  allow  his  pride 
to  interfere  with  their  love  and  make 
him  refuse  to  marry  her.  He  should  be 
made  to  think  the  money  his. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  Alicia 
sought  out  Tanner.  She  considered  him 
as  highly  as  did  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Xorwalk,  and  he  was  to  help  her 
plans  materialize.  He  was  aloof  at  first 
— annoyed  at  Alicia's  frank  friendli- 
ness. When  Alicia  told  him  of  her 
legacy,  his  manner  changed  to  one  of 
utmost  cordiality.  It  was  decided  that 
Tanner  was  to  interest  Humdrum  in 
some  particular  speculation  and  pretend 
an  enormous  gain  that  was  to  be  sup- 
plied with  half  of  Alicia's  legacy. 

Yiolette  dropped  in  at  the  office,  as 
was  her  custom,  and  was  introduced. 
She  sailed  off  with  Alicia,  bound  for  a 
shopping  tour.  That  evening,  elegantly 
clothed,  Alicia  was  anything  but  the 
quiet  little  mouse  she  used  to  be. 

She  was  to  dine  at  Violette's  hotel 
on  Tanner's  urgent  invitation.  Hum- 
drum, just  beginning  his  duties,  looked 
up  from  his  ledger  to  encounter  Alicia's 
startled  eyes.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
her  side. 

"Alicia  !  Oh,  Alicia  !"  he  whispered 
again  and  again,  and  for  a  moment  the 
two  forgot  everything  else  in  their  hap- 
piness of  being  together. 

Tanner  and  Yiolette  looked  at  each 
other — the  meeting  was  unfortunate 
from  their  standpoint.  Then,  quickly 
realizing  he  had  a  part  to  play,  Tanner 
approached  Humdrum. 

"Well,  well,  Humdrum!"'  he  began, 
m  a  breezy  manner.  "So  you're  here, 
too,  in  the  big  city.    How  would  you 


like  to  get  in  on  a  little  investment  that 
is  going  to  fly  high  ?" 

Humdrum  ignored  the  proffered 
hand.  There  was  a  steely  look  in  his 
usually  kind  eyes. 

"Thanks,  Tanner,"  he  said,  "I'm  not 
interested  in  any  of  your  deals." 

The  other  was  taken  aback,  then 
hastily  tried  to  lessen  the  breach ;  but 
Humdrum  was  adamant. 

Alicia  looked  on  with  a  perplexed 
little  frown — then  she  timidly  touched 
Humdrum's  arm  as  she  signaled  to  him 
her  plea  that  he  be  nice.  Humdrum 
took  her  hand  in  his  own,  and,  with 
scarcely  a  word  to  the  others,  drew  her 
to  one  side. 

Her  voice  trembled  as  .she  whispered: 

"Hector,  dear,  wmat  has  come  over 
you  ?  Why  do  you  treat  Mr.  Tanner 
so?" 

Humdrum  smiled  reassuringly. 

"Now,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
go  bothering  your  pretty  head  about 
that.  Tanner  isn't  my  chief  anv  more, 
and  " 

"That  doesn't  prevent  you  from  being 
courteous  to  him." 

The  underlying  reproach  in  her  voice 
stung  him,  planting  the  rankling  seed 
of  jealousy  in  his  heart.  W  hy  was  she 
here  with  Tanner,  and  why  should  she 
take  arms  against  himself  to  defend 
Tanner?  Wasn't  he  her  fiance?  Then 
suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  was 
that  no  more. 

But  when  he  tried  to  tell  Alicia  how7 
he  felt  about  Tanner,  she  silenced  him 
with  the  caustic  little  remark  that  he 
was  jealous. 

Later,  Alicia  remembered  Hum- 
drum's evident  distrust  of  his  former 
employer,  and  was  half  sorry  that  she 
had  trusted  Tanner  with  her  legacy. 
Then  she  resolutely  banished  her  fears 
as  she  dreamed  of  the  time  when  she 
and  Humdrum  would  return  to  Xor- 
walk married  and  happy.  When  she 
saw  Humdrum  again  she  pleaded  that 
theyr  do  this,  that  her  legacy  would 
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make  them  happy,  but  his  only  reply 
was : 

''I  love  you  more  than  you  will  ever 
know,  but  I  can't  go  back  until  I've 
made  good." 

And  all  Alicia's  entreaties  were  in 
vain,  for  Humdrum  was  determined 
that  he  would  not  live  on  the  money 
of  the  girl  he  loved. 

Ed  Danforth's  sins  had  at  last  found 

him  out, 
and  he  was 
behind 
prison 
I  bars. 
\Y  h  e  n 


Humdrum  hurried  to  the  prison,  after 
reading  the  news  of  his  arrest,  Dan- 
forth  told  him  the  true  story  of  the 
Xorwalk  bank  robbery.  Tanner  had 
instigated  it,  and  Danforth  and  another 
henchman  had  done  the  actual  work. 
After  the  thing  was  done,  Tanner  had 
refused  to  divide  the  spoils. 

''Get  him  if  you  can.  Hum,"  Dan- 
forth said.  "Tanner'll  probably  make 
a  get-away 
when  he 
reads  I'm 
here ;  he'll 
know  I  ain't 
got  nothing 
to  lose  bv 


"  You're  a  mighty  slick  pair 
of  crooks,"  he  said,  "but 
we've  got   you  right." 
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squealing  now,  and  his  guess'll  be 
right." 

Humdrum  wore  a  look  of  determina- 
tion when  he  left.  He  hurried  back  to 
the  hotel,  where,  as  he  suspected,  he 
found  that  Violette's  baggage  had  been 
sent-  to  the  pier.  He  hurriedly  tele- 
phoned to  Wallace,  telling  him  what 
had  happened,  and  then  rushed  madly 
down  to  the  pier,  making  the  gangplank 
just  before  it  was  drawn  up.  At  last 
had  come  a  situation  that  was  unusual, 
unexpected,  and  decidedly  not  hum- 
drum ! 

A  moment's  pause  at  the  purser's  of- 
fice, and  he  learned  the  number  of  Tan- 


ner's stateroom.  A  moment  later  he 
.burst  in  upon  the  former  banker. 

I  "The  game's  up,  Tanner !"  he  said. 

r  With  a  mad  dive,  Tanner  threw  him- 
self on  him,  fighting  desperately.  Sud- 
denly Humdrum  was  enveloped  in  a 
heavy  cloak,  thrown  over  him  from 
behind.  Violette  had  come  stealthily  in 
while  they  were  fighting,  and,  with  cat- 
like swiftness,  had  aided  her  master. 

But  Humdrum  could  not  be  downed 
so  easily.  With  a  lunge,  he  tore  him- 
self away,  and  before  the  startled  pair 
had  a  chance  to  recover  he  whipped  out 
a  revolver.  Pulling  back  the  lapel  of 
his  coat,  he  disclosed  a  detective's  star, 
saying : 

|  "You're  a  mighty  slick  pair  of  crooks, 
but  we've  got  you  right.  Wallace  has 
been  on  your  trail  for  months,  and  I 
clerked  at  the  hotel  just  to  keep  track 
of  you." 


Outside  on  the  promenade  deck,  a 
frightened,  curious  group  of  passengers 
peered  through  the  windows.  A  few 
frantically  tried  to  open  the  door  that 
Violette  had  locked  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

In  the  distance  a  trim  little  launch 
was  following  the  ship.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  leaving  a  sparkling  wake 
that  glittered  like  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
sunshine.  As  it  came  near  enough, 
Wallace  reached  for  the  pilot's  ladder 
that  swung  from  the  bridge,  and  in  a 
second  had  climbed  it,  followed  by  the 
police  he  led. 

There  wTas  no  need  for  inquiry  to 
find  Tanner.  The  eager  crowd  parted 
before  the  new  excitement  caused  by 
the  advent  of  the  police,  and  looked 
breathlessly  on  as  the  door  was  broken 
in. 

Bold  to  the  end,  Violette  and  Tanner 
passed  the  curious  group  that  watched 
them  as  they  were  escorted  into  the 
police  launch.  Humdrum  followed  with 
the  little  grip  containing  the  bank's 
funds  and  Alicia's  legacy. 

Back  to  Norwalk  again— but  not  as 
he  had  left.  Humdrum  was  hailed  as  a 
deliverer  by  the  bank's  trustees,  who 
listened  with  flattering  interest  as  he 
told  of  his  recovery  of  their  money. 

When  he  had  finished,  a  new  spokes- 
man took  the  chair,  and  Humdrum  lis- 
tened in  amazement  to  the  proposal  that 
he  be  offered  a  block  of  the  bank's  stock 
and  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  The 
movement  was  carried  unanimously. 

Later  he  stood  again  with  Alicia  on 
the  spot  where  their  dream  home  was 
to  be  built.  They  could  almost  hear 
the  calling  of  little  voices  and  the  patter 
of  tiny  feet  as  they  talked. 

Humdrum  turned  to  her. 

"Won't  we  be  happy  here,  Alicia, 
when  we  come  back  from  our  trip 
around  the  world?" 

Her  reply  was  muffled  against  his 
ear,  but  her  beating  heart  told  him  the 
answer. 


Cast  of 
"Humdrum  Brown" 

Written  from  the  Paraita  play  of  the  same 
title  starring  Henry  B.  Walthall 

"Humdrum"  Brown ...  Henry  B.  Walthall 

Alicia  Boothe  Mary  Charleson 

Winifred  Tanner  Howard  Crampton 

Judge  Norwalk.  Joseph  J.  Dowling 


Eleanor    "leads"  Bobby 
Vernon  all   over  the   Field  in  Christie 
Comedies. 


»0 
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yti? 


"I  know  a  bank  where 
the    pussy  willow 
ooms,"  said  Agnes 
Ayres,  and  pull- 
ing   on  her 
rubber  boots, 
she  made  the 
wilds  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York, 
w  here 
she  lives, 
yield  a 
rich 
harvest. 


Look  at  the  little  bit  of 
little  bit  of  a  voice  that 
the  next  page,  without 
Or  is  it  to  eclipse  the 
At  last,  Miss  Huff, 
bluff! 


"Casey"  is  feeling 
pretty  badly  about  it, 
but  his  jaw  is  set  and 
he's  going  to  see  it 
through.  He  has  been 
explaining  to  Edward 
Earle  that  he  thinks  it 
is  up  to  dogdom  to 
have  a  "boneless 
day." 


a  girl  who  has  such  a 
she  can't  get  it  across  to 
using    a  megaphone 
gentleman's  identity? 
we've     caught  your 


"Keep  the  home 
fires  burning" — 
and  Nell  Shipman 
does,  in  front  of  a 
star 
brother, 
serving  his  country. 


The  Marvel  to  us  is  that  "Mike" 
doesn't  swallow  such  a  pretty  girl 
whole.   Can  any  one  throw  a  Rae 
of  light? 


i 


"Who  is  Number  Twenty- 
three" — too  busy  skidding 
across  the  keys  to  turn 
around?  We'll  give  you 
three  guesses. 


Now  isn't  that  Fatty 
Arbuckle    just  too 
ridiculous   for  any- 
thing ? 


"Reduced  to  a  minimum" — 
in  all  three  dimensions.  On  this 
strip  of  celluloid,  Gretchen 
Lederer  sees  herself  measuring 
something  like  one  inch  by  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  by  zero.  In  real 
life  the  Universal  player  is  some 
five  feet  seven  by  something  by 
something. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Miss 
Lederer  was  born  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  was  educated  there 
and  had  a  successful  musical 
career  before  ever  entering  pic- 
tures. She  is  now  an  ardent 
American  patriot,  having  taken 
out  her  second  papers  over  a 
year  ago.  All  her  spare  time  is 
spent  in  knitting  for  the  Univer- 
sal City  boys  at  the  front,  whom 
she  also  keeps  supplied  with 
candy  and  tobacco. 


lack  Smith,  outfielder  for  the  St. 
Louis    Cardinals,    gives  Pauline 
Starke  a  few  pointers  on  batting — 
balls,  not  eyelashes. 


Bill  Franey  registers  disgust  because  Smith 
doesn't  hold  his  bat  the  way  they  did  when 
baseball  was  known  as  u  rounders."  Incident- 
ally, Bill  grew  up  with  Abner  Doubleday,  the 
inventor  of  our  national  sport. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

When  Abner  Snoddy,  of  Walnut  Hills,  writes  a  tem- 
pestuous letter  to  a  scenario  editor  demanding  the  immediate 
A  Lesson  return  of  his  "masterpiece,"  or  threatening  dire  things  if 

for  his  story  is  changed  "in  the  smallest  detail,"  should  Abner 

Beginners         ^e  g*ven  t^ie  laugh  just  because  he  is  a  beginner?   I,  for  one, 

don't  think  so.  In  fact,  I'm  going  to  divulge  a  professional 
secret:  Abner  is  in  very,  very  good  company!  Do  not 
imagine  for  a  second  that  the  beginner  who  mails  his  scripts  in  Bloom  Center  or 
Pleasant  Grove  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  censored.  Abner  Snoddy,  at  least, 
is  ignorant  of  the  usual  procedure  used  in  submitting  manuscripts,  and  so  his 
primary  mistakes  may  be  viewed  charitably.  But  how  about  the  professional 
writer,  who  knows  better? 

Among  the  writers  of  the  "best  sellers"  there  are  some  who  will  never  get 
the  idea  that  the  writing  of  picture-play  plots  is  as  difficult  an  art  as  the  writing 
of  book  and  magazine  fiction.  They  recognize  no  change  in  the  silent  drama  of 
to-day  from  "the  movies"  of  seven  or  ten  years  back,  and  they  pull  stuff  that 
would  never  be  attempted  in  a  publisher's  office.   Here  is  an  example : 

A  world-famous  author  sold  the  photo-play  rights  to  one  of  his  novels  to 
a  film  concern.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  was  to  submit  a  scenario  of  his 
novel  which,  if  acceptable,  was  to  be  purchased  at  a  price  additional  to  that  paid 
for  the  book  rights.  The  sum  of  $2,500  was  to  be  paid  for  the  rights  to  the 
novel,  and  $800  was  to  be  paid  to  the  author  for  his  scenario  if  it  was  acceptable. 
The  author  wrote  his  "scenario."  It  proved  to  be  but  a  "boiled-down"  synopsis 
of  his  book,  with  a  quantity  of  sprightly  dialogue  and  some  word  paintings.  One 
of  the  humble  readers  in  the  film  company's  scenario  department  could  have  done 
as  well,  if  not  better.  And  do  you  think  this  author  could  be  shown  the  error  of 
his  way  ?  He  could  not !  When  his  work  was  returned  to  him,  he  gave  loud 
cries  of  distress.  Taking  his  pen  in  hand,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  head  of 
the  film  company,  and  he  intimated  that  the  scenario  editor  was  a  dub.  He 
pointed  out  the  list  of  successful  books  he  had  written — of  his  popularity,  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  the  game  of  authorship"  from  A  to  Z ;  and  he  wound  up  by 
stating  that  his  books  should  never,  never  be  screened  unless  he  himself  adapted 
them  for  the  pictures !  Who,  he  wrote,  in  heavily  underscored  sentences — who 
could  know  more  about  the  story  than  the  author  thereof?  And  so  the  $2,500  has 
never  been  paid  over  and  the  author  cannot  submit  his  book  elsewhere.  He 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  he  cannot  "dash  off"  a  motion-picture  play — that 
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the  art  must  be  studied — that  there  is  technique  to  be  learned.  He  just  views 
Movieland  as  a  bourn  whence  travelers  return  with  well-filled  purses,  and  he 
smiles  disdainfully  at  the  perverted  tastes  of  the  public.  Until  the  novelists 
appreciate  that  they  cannot  write  motion-picture  technique,  just  so  long  will  their 
efforts  be  turned  down.  They  should  be  satisfied  with  the  generous  sums  paid 
them  for  their  stories,  and  permit  others  to  adapt  those  stories  for  the  screen. 
A  well-known  writer  of  photo  plays,  Wallace  C.  Clifton,  asserted  recently  that 
in  his  years  of  experience  in  writing  screen  technique  he  had  met  just  ten  men 
and  women  who  could  write  properly  for  production — and  that  even  those  ten 
had  their  technique  changed  more  or  less  radically  by  directors.  As  we  stated 
before,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  many  of  the  more  famous  writers 
of  fiction  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  their  book  rights  for  the  pictures  and  then 
to  stand  by.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Anna  Catherine  Green,  Meredith  Nichol- 
sen,  and  others  can  be  mentioned  in  this  category.  When  Mrs.  Rinehart's  "The 
Circular  Staircase"  was  picturized,  she  never  interfered  even  with  suggestions. 
When  the  picture  was  screened  she  went  to  see  it,  and  then  wrote  a  letter  com- 
plimenting the  work  of  the  writer  who  adapted  the  story  to  the  screen. 

Incidentally,  here  is  a  lesson  for  beginners  to  consider:  If  a  well-trained, 
experienced,  and  successful  writer  of  novels  fell  down  on  his  first  scenario,  then 
surely  amateur  writers  with  less  training  must  not  be  disappointed  by  a  similar 
experience. 

"Then  the  thing's  hopeless !"  you  exclaim.  "If  a  big  writer  couldn't  do  it, 
there's  certainly  no  earthly  chance  for  me!" 

Not  at  all ;  you've  missed  the  point.  He  failed  because  he  was  too  con- 
ceited to  admit  that  he  would  have  to  learn  this  particular  kind  of  writing — 
because  he  felt  too  superior  to  study  and  learn  how  picture  plays  should  be  built, 
and  for  that  reason  alone.  Neither  he  nor  you  could  succeed  without  making 
some  special  study  of  pictures.  But  with  the  elements  of  picture-play  writing 
learned,  there  is  a  chance  for  any  one  who  has  a  real  gift  for  dramatic  story- 
telling. 

How  about  the  market?    Is  it  true  that  there  are  few 
demands  for  the  work  of  outside  writers?    Perhaps  half 
How  About        a  dozen  letters  received  daily  carry  this  inquiry.    The  mar- 
the  ket  for  photo  plays  was  never  better  than  at  present.  First, 

Market  ^e  autnor  can  submit:  his  plot  in  outline,  without  any  at- 

tempt at  the  detailed  technique  of  the  completed  scenario 
or  continuity,  and  his  work  will  be  given  earnest  considera- 
tion and  high  prices  paid  for  acceptable  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market 
requirements  are  more  exacting  .  Look  over  the  movie  trade  papers  and  Picture- 
Play  Magazine,  and  you  will  see  a  large  number  of  character  people  are  being 
starred.  Consider,  for  example,  June  Caprice,  Bessie  Love,  George  Walsh, 
Taylor  Holmes,  Bryant  Washburn,  Marguerite  Clark,  Mary  Pickford,  and  others 
whom  you  know.  They  all  have  their  own  following  and  their  own  methods, 
and  stories  must  be  built  around  their  personalities.  The  plays  and  novels  suit- 
able to  them  have  about  been  exhausted,  and  plots  and  plays  suited  for  them  are 
in  demand.  There  is  no  question  of  prompt  sale  of  manuscripts  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  one  of  these  stars,  or  others.  The  only  way  to  learn 
the  types  of  stories  wanted  is  to  go  to  the  theaters,  see  the  stars  perform,  and 
then,  if  you  have  an  idea  in  your  head  and  you  believe  it  suitable  to  the  star,  go 
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to  it.  Special  stories  also  must  be  written  to  fit  Frank  Keenan,  Fannie  Ward, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Theda  Bara,  Elsie  Ferguson,  to  name  but  a  few  more  well- 
known  stars.  It  is  a  day  of  specialization,  and  a  story  written  and -submitted  to 
fit  ''almost  anybody"  will  get  nowhere.  To  quote  Gilbert,  "The  punishment  must 
fit  the  crime !" 

It  is  a  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  stories  purchased, 
no  matter  by  whom  written,  must  be  changed  for  picture 
n         .  purposes.   The  reason  is  that  the  material  submitted  has  not 

i",     nging  enough  action,  or  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  it  is  impos- 

Stories  sible  to  create  for  the  movie  screen.    Dragginess  is  one  of 

the  bugbears  of  the  motion-picture  story.  It  must  be  con- 
stantly guarded  against.  You  will  surely  recall  many  a  pic- 
ture that  started  out  well  but  "sagged"  in  the  middle,  or  a  picture  plot  that  utilized 
at  least  a  reel  and  a  half  before  anything  happened.  The  funny  part  of  it  all  is 
that  the  director  can  unconsciously  create  a  draggy  picture.  It  is  a  weakness 
that  is  combated  all  the  time.  And  so  the  fiction  stories  must  be  strengthened  ; 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  to  the  plot  as  to  the  action  Most  fiction  is  "camou- 
flaged;" that  is,  the  plot,  be  it  strong  or  weak,  is  surrounded  by  much  embroidery 
in  the  shape  "of  dialogue  and  descriptive  stuff.  You  cannot  picturize  dialogue 
on  the  screen;  there  must  be  something  happening  all  the  time.  That  is  the 
reason  that  the  novel  or  short  story  that  reads  so  excellently  well  must  be  built 
up  and  new  episodes  introduced  before  it  becomes  a  film  drama  or  comedy  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 


In  going  through  the  great  amount  of  mail  received  by 
this  department,  two  inquiries  seem  paramount.    One  is : 
Two  Ques-         "How  long  is  the  Thus-and-so  Company  going  to  keep  my 
tions  manuscript  ?"    The  other  inquiry  is :    "What  real  chance 

Answered  *s  there  ^or  a  beginner?"    It  is  true  that  many  of  the  edi- 

'  torial  departments  are  slow  in  passing  on  a  manuscript.  In 
some  instances  they  are  unreasonably  slow  ;  but  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  every  question.  If  you  could  peek  into  the  editorial  sanctum 
of  any  leading  film  company,  you  would  soon  see  why  your  story  has  not  yet 
been  reported  upon.  In  well-conducted  offices,  the  manuscripts  are  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  Consequently  yours  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
file.  Readers  cannot  pass  a  script  a  minute.  Should  they  attempt  undue  haste, 
they  might  miss  an  idea  that  the  other  fellow  would  find,  or  they  might  lay  them- 
selves liable  to  the  old  plaint  of  "my  story  was  not  even  read ;  I  placed  a  piece 
of  thread  between  pages  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  that  thread  was  never  dis- 
turbed." One  film  company  receives  on  an  average  of  two  hundred  scripts 
weekly,  and  to  give  each  one  of  these — each  one,  remember,  of  prime  importance 
in  the  mind  of  its  originator — fair  consideration,  takes  time.  If  you  would  come 
to  the  film  market  with  your  wares,  you  must  abide  by  the  market  conditions. 
You  cannot  receive  your  story  back  in  a  week,  because  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider it,  pass  on  it,  and  return  it  in  that  time.    There  are  too  many  scripts. 

Now,  as  to  "what  real  chance  is  there  for  a  beginner?" — and  this  question 
is  usually  asked  in  a  pessimisic  way.  There  is  every  chance  in  the  world.  The 
many  successful  writers  for  the  screen  were  the  beginners  of  yesterday.    I  per- 
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sonally  know  of  a  telegraph  operator,  a  former  carpenter,  and  a  mother  of  three 
children,  all  succeeding  in  the  field  of  photo-play  writing. 

The  best  training  in  the  world  for  the  ambitious  writer  is  the  newspaper 
office.  To-day,  the  majority  of  the  successful  writers  are  former  newspaper  men 
and  women.  In  journalism  they  have  learned  to  know  a  story  when  it  is  encoun- 
tered face  to  face,  have  learned  how  to  write  under  trying  conditions,  and  hence 
it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  take  up  the  study  of  screen  craft  and  master  it. 
Since  the  film  companies  have  been  demanding  ideas  in  synopsis  form,  and  not 
near- technique,  the  way  to  success  has  widened.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
person  possessing  originality  and  the  dramatic  sense,  and  the  knack  of  putting 
down  on  paper  what  comes  into  the  brain — there  is  no  reason,  we  repeat,  why  he  or 
she  cannot  succeed.  Originality,  the  dramatic  sense,  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
a  story,  cannot  be  readily  taught.  These  qualifications  are  gifts.  Good  common 
sense  is  also  a  prime  requisite.  Submit  your  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner; 
do  not  write  personal  letters  to  the  editor  ;  have  your  stuff  typewritten,  and  inclose 
a  return  envelope  self-addressed  and  stamped.  Put  your  very  best  into  your 
work,  for  photo  plays  which  sell  are  not  'Mashed,  off"  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
— they  are  written,  rewritten,  and  written  again. 


Many  letters  are  received  in  which  these  questions  are 
asked :    What  is  the  proper  method  of  submitting  a  sce- 
CoDV-  nario,  and  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  have  same  copy- 

.       .  righted  before  submitting?    The  proper  method  of  submit- 

rignting  ^.-ng  a  scenar|0  js  to  have  your  story  neatly  typewritten, 

double-spaced,  telling  as  briefly  as  possible,  clearness  con- 
sidered, in  simple  narrative  form,  being  sure  to  emphasize 
the  climaxes  and  dramatic  situations.  Send  it  folded,  not  rolled,  and  addressed 
to  the  scenario  department  of  whatever  producing  company  you  have  selected — 
not  to  an  individual.  Inclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  the  return 
of  your  manuscript,  in  case  it  proves  unavailable.  Do  not  inclose  a  long  personal 
letter  to  the  editor  with  your  script.  Your  name  and  address  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  and  on  every  succeeding  page  of  your  manuscript 
is  sufficient.  Number  each  page.  Your  story  will  speak  for  itself,  and  nothing 
you  can  say  can  add  or  subtract  to  its  value.  You  cannot  copyright  a  motion- 
picture  scenario  as  such.  You  can  have  your  story  set  in  type  and  copyright  it. 
However,  if  you  cater  to  reliable  concerns  there  is  no  need  of  copyrighting. 
You  would  not  think  of  first  copyrighting  a  short  story  before  submitting  it  to 
a  leading  magazine,  would  you  ?  Then  why  worry  about  copyrights  in  connec- 
tion with  film  companies?  Most  of  them  are  as  responsible  and  honest  in  their 
dealings  as  any  publication  in  the  world. 

Just  as  in  any  other  line  of  work,  you'll  occasionally 
find  an  editor  with  the  wTrong  "slant."    Said  one  to  us  the 
Occasionally"        other  day  :    "I  do  not  agree  with  you  regarding  the  encour- 
j       '       agement  of  unknown  authors.    I  have  been  'stung'  by  these 
S'  people  too  many  times.    I  find  that  they  'crib'  stories  from 

others  and  that  many  of  them  have  no  moral  sense  at  all. 
They  think  that  anything  they  read  is  public  property,  and 
they  coolly  take  it,  change  it  around  some,  and  submit  it.    When  I  do  get  what 
seems  to  me  a  real  idea  from  an  unknown  source,  I  never  purchase  it.    I  send  it 
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back  and  ask  for  more.  Finally,  when  I  feel  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
author  and  to  know  that  his  stuff  continues  to  be  strictly  original  and  is  not 
cribbed,  I  start  to  buy  it."  We  informed  this  editor  that  he  was  dead  wrong. 
One  of  the  qualifications  of  an  editor  is  to  be  well  read.  Another  essentiality  is 
to  have  people  in  his  office  keeping  abreast  of  all  the  up-to-date  fiction,  if  the 
editor  himself  has  not  the  time  to  read  extensively.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter 
to  submit  this  new  idea  from  the  unknown  author  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  latest  book  and  magazine  stories.  If  the  idea  is  original,  it  can  then 
be  purchased.  The  practice  of  "safety  first"  at  the  expense  of  a  beginner  is  not 
good  policy.  We  may  state  that  this  policy  is  strictly  the  exception,  and  that  if 
the  beginner  comes  forth  with  a  new  and  novel  idea,  that  idea  is  welcomed  with 
open  arms  in  most  all  of  the  sanctums.  But  woe  to  him  if  he  is  caught  trying 
to  sell  stolen  goods ! 


A  Winnipeg,  Canada,  letter  says,  in  part :  "Although 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  technique  of  photo-play  writing,  sev- 
Ke      on  eral  months  ago  I  wrote  two  sketches,  the  second  of  which 

,  I  forwarded  to  the  Universal  people.    It  was  a  short  West- 

Trying  erft  plot,  entitled,  'The  Land  Grabbers.'     They  accepted 

same  and  paid  me  fifty  dollars,  stating  that  my  action  was 
good  but  my  form  was  short,  as  it  would  necessitate  recon- 
structing. I  have  since  that  time  devoted  all  of  my  spare  time  to  studying  styles, 
et  cetera,  but  have  attempted  to  market  no  scenarios.  I  find,  however,  that  plot- 
ting becomes  much  easier,  and  have  two  feature  films  practically  completed. 
Would  you  judge  that  I  have  ability  as  a  scenario  writer  sufficient  to  recompense 
me  for  engaging  in  a  careful  study  of  the  work?  I  have  had  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience, but  take  a  keener  enjoyment  in  short  sketch  writing  and  scenarios."  If 
this  writer  would  gain  complete  success  in  the  work,  he  must  "indulge  in  a  careful 
study"  of  it.  The  assertion  as  to  "the  studying  of  style"  is  somewhat  mystifying. 
If  the  writer  had  had  twelve  years'  experience  as  a  newspaper  man,  as  he  states 
in  the  letter,  his  style  should  take  care  of  itself.  Forget  the  technique  end  and 
write  plots  couched  in  narrative  form.  We  know  of  some  film  editors  who  pay 
as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  for  ideas  and  place  the  reconstruction  in  the  hands 
of  staff  scenario  writers  who  are  paid  for  this  work.  We  would  advise  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  to  keep  on  trying. 


We  are  publishing  parts  of  a  letter  just  to  clinch  our 
repeated  statements  to  beginners  "to  be  careful  about  deal- 
The  ing  with  companies  that  are  not  reliable."    "Can  you  tell 

Usual  me  if  the    (never  heard  of  the  name  before)  is 

Kxperience         reliable  to  trust  with  scenarios?    On  October  n,  1917.  I 

sent  the  firm  a  scenario,  with  postage  and  addressed  en- 
velope for  return  of  scenario  should  it  prove  not  available. 
The  envelope  carrying  my  scenario  bore  my  return  address.  On  December  10, 
191 7,  not  receiving  any  communication  from  them  with  reference  to  the  disposal 
of  my  scenario  and  the  same  having  not  been  returned,  I  wrote  them  a  letter 
of  inquiry  and  gave  date — as  well  as  title — of  the  work  sent  to  them,  and  asking 
if  they  had  received  it  and  if  they  were  holding  it  for  further  consideration.  If 
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they  had  not  received  the  scenario,  to  kindly  notify  me  that  I  might  have  the 
postal  authorities  trace  it  for  me.  With  this  letter  of  inquiry  I  inclosed  another 
scenario  for  their  consideration,  with  postage  and  addressed  envelope  inclosed  for 
its  return  should  it  not  meet  with  their  present  requirements.  This  envelope 
carrying  my  scenario  also  bore  my  name  and  address.  Up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  from  these  people  as  to  the  disposal  of  either  scenario 
or  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  inquiry.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  both  scenarios  were  lost  in  the  mail."  It  is  the  old  story 
of  sending  out  manuscripts  to  doubtful  people.  In  any  event,  all  he  can  do  now 
is  to  notify  the  company  by  registered  letter  that  he  has  withdrawn  the  two  plots 
sent  to  them,  not  having  any  acknowledgment  of  them,  and  is  sending  copies  to 
another  company  for  consideration.  Of  course  he  must  have  carbon  copies  of 
the  scripts  in  order  to  recopy  them.  We  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  every 
writer  retains  a  carbon  copy  of  all  work  sent  out.  This  is  the  only  proper  busi- 
ness method.  When  your  story  is  produced  you  can  then  ascertain  by  your  carbon 
just  what  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  original  plot.  If  your  story  is  mis- 
laid or  lost,  you  have  your  carbon  to  fall  back  on. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  explain  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
any  inquiries  concerning  the  responsibility  or  standing  of  different  companies. 
There  are  hundreds  of  companies  of  all  kinds  associated  with  the  motion-picture 
industry,  many  more  than  I  could  possibly  have  any  knowledge  of. 


The  Man  in  the  Audience  must  be  catered  to.  Believe 
us  when  we  state  that  he  has  become  the  most  feared  of 
The  Man  critics.    The  author,  the  director,  and  the  producer  care 

in  the  little  for  the  reviews  in  the  motion-picture  trade  journals — 

Audience  ^e  flattering  or  otherwise — but  they  do  care  for  the 

views  of  The  Man  in  the  Audience.  He  has  become  critical 
indeed ;  he  knows  the  tricks  and  the  manners ;  he  eyes  the 
photography,  views  the  types  with  keen  eye,  likes  or  dislikes  the  sets  and  lighting 
effects,  and  his  criticisms  are  all  powerful.  To  please  The  Man  in  the  Audience 
is  good  business — to  displease  him  long  means  failure.  Here  are  examples  of 
pertinent  pointers  from  The  Man  in  the  Audience :  "I  have  noticed  in  'wild- 
West'  movie  plays  that  which  strikes  me  as  wrong.  Take  a  scene  in  which  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  escaping  on  horseback.  They  are  chased  by  the  enemy. 
Invariably  the  first  riders  appear — are  out  of  sight — pursuers  appear — and  bang, 
bang !  the  pistols  go  off  ad  lib.  If  the  pursuers  expect  to  make  a  capture,  their 
revolver  shots  certainly  tell  their  position.  It  always  looks  to  me  like  a  wild- West 
show  with  the  firing  a  mere  added  attraction.  I  wonder  why  directors  insist 
on  the  indiscriminate  firing  of  revolvers?  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Western  picture 
in  which  'firing'  chases  were  not  included.  In  an  elaborate  production  starring 
a  well-known  actress  which  I  saw  the  other  day,  I  noticed  another  peculiar 
feature.  In  the  last  scene  there  is  a  subtitle:  'She  is  dead.'  The  star  then 
proceeds  to  fix  the  position  of  her  legs  and  feet.  A  number  of  people  in  the 
audience  criticized  this." 

Comments  of  the  audience  are  always  interesting,  and  we  know  of  more 
than  one  motion-picture  company  that  has  representatives  at  initial  showings 
of  films  to  overhear  the  comments. 


Lucky  Strike  Perkins 

TS  never  too  late  to  become  a  movie  actor. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Walter 
Perkins.    He  is  a  familiar  character  of 
ample  girth  and  deeply  lined  face,  who  appears 
in  Triangle  plays.    He  acted  for  the 
first  time  at  the  age  of  fifty,  without 
ever  having  seen   a   story  on  the 
screen.    And  he  made  good. 
Until  two  years  ago,  Perkins  was  a  prospector. 
He  was  hunting  wealth  in  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains of  Utah,  with  more  or  less  success — mostly 
less.   His  wife  and  he  were  confident  that  some  day 
he  would  "hit  it  rich."   Then  at  fifty  Perkins  went 
"broke."    But  he  wasn't  discouraged.    He  de- 
cided to  make  a  start  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  his  way,  the  memory  of  a  meeting  with 
a  movie  man  out  in  the  mountains  flashed 
through  his  mind.    The  business  was  a  mys- 
tery to  him,  but  he  hunted  up  a  studio  and 
made  a  plea  for  a  job. 

A  type  such  as  Perkins  was  needed.  He 
was  given  a  chance.    It  won  for  him  a 
permanent  place.    To-day  he  plays  with 
success  roles  filled  with  the  tang  of 
Western  life,  his  latest  being  that  of 
the  sheriff  in  "Faith  Endurin'." 


Westward  Ho 

'Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,"  in  poetry,  Mr.  Kipling,  but 

Fort  Lee,  while  "The  Swami" 

By  R.  L.  Lambdin 


Oriental  atmosphere  lingers  only  while  the  cameras  click. 
Montagu  Love  in  his  dressing  room  drains  a  convivial 
glass  and  passes  up  that  complicated  Eastern  plumbing 
arrangement  for  smok- 

known  as  the 
"hookah/'  for  a 
Havana  cigar. 


Out  of  the  Swami's  dis- 
guise leaps  an  Occidental 
resemblance— suggesting  j 
future  possibilities  for 
the  versatile  Mr.  Love 


A  white-clad  shape  haunts  about  the 
dim  recesses  of  the  temple;  a  brown, 
sinister  face  peers  from  the  high  tur- 
ban, and  in  one  yellow  claw  he  clutches 
— a  stag-handled  hunting  knife  I 


to  Mandalay 

recently  the  twain  met  in  the  World  Film  Studio  at 


was  being  filmed. 


Scene  from  "  The  Hard  Rock  Breed. 


The  Screen  in  Review 

Comment  and  criticism  on  recent  pictures. 

By  Edmund  Buel 


THE  pictures  of  a  month  since 
cover  a  wide  range.  War  re- 
ceives its  share  of  the  spotlight. 
Adaptations  from  popular  novels  and 
plays  continue.  There  are  pictures  that 
trace  their  origin  to  the  studio  where 
they  were  produced,  and  there  is  one 
notable  one  that  springs  from  a  recent 
murder  case  which  received  nation-wide 
publicity.  Never  more  effectively  than 
in  this  month,  it  seems,  has  the  screen 
demonstrated  its  right  to  be  termed  the 
mirror  of  life..  For  to  mirror  such  it 
must  mirror  everything,  and  this  it  has 
done,  leaving  hardly  the  remotest  nook 
untouched  by  its  searching  eye.  And, 


though  the  Great  War  has  received  its 
due,  like  unto  his  satanic  majesty,  the 
humorous  and  the  lighter  human  ele- 
ments predominate  in  the  majority  of 
the  offerings.  Mary  Pickford  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  as  well  as  many 
lesser  known  celebrities  of  the  screen, 
come  forward  with  further  features 
which  make  brighter  the  hours  spent  in 
the  theater.  "The  Kaiser"  and  "The 
Unbeliever"  savor  of  the  smoke  and  gas 
of  the  battlefield,  yet  each  springs  from 
a  source  that  has  something  more  than 
jingo  flag  waving  as  its  motive. 

Of  special  interest,  too,  I  think,  is 
Essanay's  move  in  reissuing  the  never- 
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Mary  Pickford  in  "Amarilly  of  Clothesline 
Alley." 


to-be-forgotten  "Broncho  Billy"  pic- 
tures, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
show  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
picture  producing  since  they  were  made. 
The^  picturegoer  has  been  educated  to 
subtler  things  than  six  flashes  of 
Broncho  Billy  dashing  along  a  road  on 
horseback — six  successive  flashes.  But 
to  my  mind  these  single-reelers  are  as 
funny  as  Mack  Sennett  at  his  best,  if 
Essanay  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so. 
"Broncho  Billy's  Leap"  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  my  sense  of  humor,  particu- 
larly when  G.  M.  Anderson  endeavored 
to  express  emotion  in  the  very  face  of 
the  lens.  But  with  the  more  perfect 
examples  of  the  motion  picture  to  con- 
sider, let  us  leave  Broncho  Billy  gal- 
loping along  that  distant  road  and  turn 
to  

"Amarilly  of  Clothesline  Alley" 

(Artcraft) 

This  is  Mary  Pickford's  latest,  and 
it  contrasts  strongly  with  that  highly 
dramatic  subject,  "Stella  Maris.''*  It 


Ann  Pennington  in  "Sunshine 
Man:' 


is  almost  entirely  in  humorous  vein, 
though  there  are  times  when  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  pathos  in  the  char- 
acter of  Amarilly.  But  there  are  more 
laughs  than  tears.  Amarilly  is  a  tough 
little  Irish  specimen  who,  through  a  se- 
ries of  startling  circumstances,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  home  of  an  ultrarich 
society  woman.  All  the  wealth  and 
good  clothes  that  are  showered  upon 
her,  however,  change  not  her  heart,  and 
she  refuses  the  fashionable  artist  for 
Terry  McGowan,  her  old  sweetheart, 
who  wears  a  white  apron  and  works  on 
the  sober  side  of  the  bar  in  an  East 
Side  cafe.  .  Perhaps  the  funniest  scenes 
are  current  when  Amarilly' s  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  come  to  visit  her 
in  her  new  home.  '  Kate  Price  as  the 
maternal  parent,  Irish  as  peat,  is  more 
than  likely  to  send  her  audience  into 
convulsions  when  she  comes  in  contact 
with  the  absurdly  effete.  The  picture 
is  an  adaptation  from  a  novel  by  Belle 
K.  Maniates,  but  that  matters  little,  as 
much  of  the  action  has  been  changed 
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Antonio  Moreno  and  Pearl  White  in  ''The  House  of  Hate.,} 


to  better  purpose.  It  is  endowed  with 
another  of  those  beautiful  productions 
which  only  Marshall  Xeilan  seems  to 
know  how  to  give  a  picture.  I  know 
that  every  one  who  has  seen  it  was 
tickled  to  death  with  Amarilly — if 
they're  human. 

"Revelation" 

(Metro) 

Nazimova's  first  screen  work  was 
shown  in  "War  Brides,''  and  it  has  im- 
proved greatly  since  then.  She  is  the 
very  soul  of  ''Revelation."  giving  a  por- 
traval  of  the  little  Parisian  dancer  and 


Scene  from  "Little  Red  Decides. 


model  that  is  full  of  feel- 
ing. Hers  is  a  carefree 
and  rather  profane  exist- 
ence until  she  comes  in 
contact  with  the  church 
and  learns  for  the  first 
time  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  in  life  besides 
elementary  passions  and 
vain  pleasure  seeking.  I 
think  that  her  delineation 
of  the  unbelieving  model, 
the  manner  in  which  she 
shows  the  transition  from 
bad  to  good  and  her  rinal 
regeneration,  are  phases 
of  the  greatest  dramatic 
intensity  that  the  screen 
has  ever  shown.  She  holds  her  audi- 
ence in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  can  make 
them  laugh  and  cry  at  will,  and  there 
are  few  actresses  who  can  claim  such 
lightning  versatility  among  their  accom- 
plishments. 

"The  Unbeliever" 

(Edison) 

This  deals  with  another  scoffer  at 
God,  but  in  quite  a  different  manner 
from  the  above  feature.  Philip  Landi- 
ciitt,  an  American  snob,  with  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  his  own  family,  a  firm 
though  unfounded  disbelief  in  God,  and 
an  ingrained  dislike  of  the 
masses,  serves  in  the  Eu- 
ropean war  to  the  ultimate 
betterment  of  himself.  He 
learns  that  "family" 
counts  for  little  in  the 
routine  of  war,  that  there 
is  brotherly  love  between 
the  high  and  the  low  when 
the  veneer  is  done  away 
with,  and  that  there  is  a 
God.  Under  the  title  of 
"The  Three  Things."''  this 
story,  by  Mary  Raymond 
Shipman  Andrews,  was 
published  in  booklet  form. 
Edison  has  made  it  into  a 
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seven-reel  feature  and  has 
surrounded  the  the  m  e 
with  a  number  of  realistic 
war  scenes  in  which  the 
United  States  Marines 
partook.  But  it  is  theme 
and  not  spectacle  that 
makes  the  picture  the 
gripping  thing  it  is.  With 
all  war's  horrors  there  is 
shown  its  better  side — its 
leveling  of  all  mankind  to 
the  same  plane.  There  is 
a  touch  of  romance  run- 
ning through  it,  with  Mar- 
guerite Courtot  as  the 
Belgian  girl,  but  interest 
centers  on  Raymond  Mc- 
Kee's  portrayal  of  Landicutt.  Xot  a 
great  performance  is  it,  but  one  which 
rings  clear  with  sincerity  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  part's  possibilities. 

"Woman  and  the  Law" 

(Fox) 

I  think  it  was  exceedingly  bad  form 
to  produce  this  picture ;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  given,  I  have  to  take  my  hat 
of!  to  R.  A.  Walsh,  who  prepared  and 
directed  it,  and  to  Miriam  Cooper,  who 
plays  the  heroine.  The  play  is  based 
on  the  De  Saulles  murder  case  and  the 
trial  of  Bianca  de  Saulles,  who  was 
judged  not  guilty  for 
shooting  and  killing  her 
ex-husband.  Mr.  Walsh 
has  painted  the  husband 
in  the  play  as  a  black- 
guard, and  has  swung  all 
sympathy  on  the  side  of 
his  abused  wife,  and  he 
has  turned  out  a  film  of 
the  greatest  dramatic  in- 
tensity. The  whole  piti- 
ful story  makes  ideal 
picture  melodrama.  Miss 
Cooper's  work  is  wonder- 
ful in  effect,  and  Ramsay 
Wallace  gives  a  scarcely 
less  notable  performance 


George  Beban  in  "One  More  American. 


as  the  husband.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  it  doesn't  seem  like  fair  play 
to  make  capital  of  a  dead  man's  deeds. 
''Requiescat  in  pace"  should  be  written 
on  every  tombstone,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  interred. 


The  Kaiser 

(Renowned  Pictures) 
I  sat  and  gaped  at  Rupert  Julian's 
impersonation  of  the  Prussian  war  lord. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  things 
the  screen  has  ever  given  the  public.  If 
the  kaiser  were  not  known  to  be  shy 
of  motion-picture  contracts,  you  would 


William  S.  Hart  in  "Blue  Blazes  Raw  don. 
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Madame  Nazimova  in  "Revelation." 


swear  he  had  acted  the  part.  Mr. 
Julian,  who,  by  the  way,  also  directed 
the  picture  and  collaborated  on  the  writ- 
ing of  it  with  Elliott  J.  Clawson,  uses 
no  make-up  on  his  face  save  for  the 
usual  studio  paint.  He  has  a  marvelous 
control  of  his  facial  muscles,  as  he 
proved  about  a  year  ago  in  a  Bluebird 
picture,  and  with  the  aid  of  careful 
lighting  he  appears  as  a  wonderful 
counterpart  of  the  kaiser.  And  Mr. 
Julian  an  Englishman !  The  story 
traces  a  number  of  dramatic  episodes 
in  the  kaiser's  war  career,  and  inter- 
woven with  these  is  the  tragic  story  of 
one  Belgian  family.  The  play  ends  wTith 
the  kaiser's  surrender,  and  this  is  a 
marvellous  piece  of  dramatic  staging. 
It  has  all  the  impressiveness  of  reality. 

The  whole  thing  is  ideally  managed 
and  put  together.  There  is  a  large  cast, 
and  Mr.  Julian  stands  out  in  it.  Elmo 
Lincoln,  as  the  Belgian  blacksmith, 
gives  a  performance  full  of  sympathetic 
appeal,  and  all  the  characters  from  life 
are  realistically  presented  by  skilled 
actors. 


"One  More  American" 

(Paramount) 

This  stands  as  George  Beban's  best 
picture  since  he  made  his  debut  in  the 
art  with  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose,"  later 
called  "An  Alien."  Paramount  has  been 
feeding  him  altogether  on  comedy 
dramas  of  late,  and  in  this  type  of  pic- 
ture Beban  registers  only  mildly — cer- 


Gladys  Leslie  in  "The  Wooing  of  Princess  Pat." 


tainly  not  as  well  as  he  does  in  a  part 
such  as  that  supplied  him  in  "One  More 
American."  He  is  seen  as  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  an  Italian  quarter  in  New  York, 
so  upright  and  influential  among  his 
fellow  men  that  he  incurs  the  hatred  of 
the  political  boss.  How,  in  revenge,  this 
fellow  does  his  best  to  prevent  the  Ital- 
ian's wife  and  young  daughter  from  en- 
tering the  United  States,  and  how  a 
friendly  reporter  saves  the  day,  makes 
a  drama  well  worth  seeing.  Mr.  Beban, 
in  those  scenes  where,  his  joy  at  its 
height  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  his 
wife,  learns  that  she  will  be  deported, 
is  wonderful.    He  is  so  expressive  in 
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his  agonized  realization  of  the  injustice 
of  the  boss'  decision  that  he  makes  the 
audience  feel  it  with  him,  a  feat  which 
few  players  can  accomplish.  But  while 
the  picture's  pathos  runs  deep,  there  is 
a  pleasantly  balancing  lighter  side. 

"Blue  Blazes  Rawdon" 

(Artcraft) 

William  S.  Hart,  king  of  screen  bad 
men,  departs  from  his  usual  role  as 
Blue  Biases,  and  is  seen  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  lumberjack.    A  worthless  Eng- 


Scene  from  "Woman  and  the  Law." 


lishman  has  charge  of  a  cafe  patronized 
by  B.  B.  and  his  pals.  He  is  killed  by 
the  lumberjack  in  a  sensational  fight, 
and  the  victor  takes  charge  of  the  cafe. 
The  picture's  dramatic  intensity  here 
takes  a  big  jump  forward,  for  the  dead 
man's  sweet  mother  and  younger 
brother  from  England  arrive,  and 
Biases,  after  lying  to  them  about  their 
relative's  death,  is  led  to  reform 
through  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  the 
mother.  While  this  vehicle  gives  Hart 
a  great  acting  part,  he  is  inclined  to 


overdo  it  in  the  early  stages.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  English  mother,  so  nicely 
played  by  Gertrude  Claire,  arrives,  the 
whole  structure  tightens  up  and  grips 
until  the  end. 

"The  House  of  Hate" 

(Pathe) 

This  is  the  title  of  Pathe's  new  serial, 
and  I  am  referring  to  it  because  in  its 
opening  numbers  it  promises  to  far  sur- 
pass the  average  continued-in-our-next, 
stop-at-a-thrilling-moment  picture. 
There  is  an  excellent  element  of  mys- 
tery introduced  in  the  person  of  the 
Hooded  Terror,  whose  counterpart  was 
found  in  "The  Hidden  Hand,"  "The 
Iron  Claw,"  et  cetera.  But  here  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  logical  mystery, 
not  the  idiotic  blindfolding  with  which 
most  scenario  writers  foolishly  attempt 
to  pass  off  as  such  when  writing  a  se- 
rial. I  hope  the  even  merit  of  the  first 
number  is  maintained  throughout  its 
fifteen  episodes.  If  this  is  done,  the 
house  of  Pathe  will  have  established  a 
record.    Pearl  White,  as  agile  and  as 


Douglas  Fairbanks  in  c'  Headin3  South." 
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daring  as  Fairbanks,  is  the  feminine 
lead,  while  Antonio  Moreno  makes  a 
very  handsome  hero. 

"Ruggles  of  Red  Gap" 

(Essanay) 

From  magazine  to  the  stage,  and 
then  from  stage  to  the  screen,  was  the 
course  traveled  by  Ruggles,  and  this  his 
third  appearance,  played  by  Taylor 
Holmes,  is  not  the  least  of  the  three. 
Almost  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
adventures  of  the  English  manservant 
who  discovers  that  he  is  the  equal  of 
the  highest  born  in  the  United  States. 
To  recount  them  again  here  is  useless. 
But  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Holmes 
gives  a  rare  performance,  while  Fred- 
erick Burton,  Lawrence  D'Orsay,  Edna 
Phillips,  and  Virginia  V alii  support  him 
nobly.  The  adapter  and  director  have 
preserved  the  humor  originally  found 
in  the  written  lines  of  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son, and  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap"  scores 
as  a  distinct  success  as  a  result. 

"The  House  of  Glass'' 

(Select) 

This  also  makes  its  way  to  the  screen 
from  the  stage,  and  to  its  benefit.  Per- 
sonally I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Clara 
Kimball  Young  has  never  given  a  per- 
formance full  of  such  fine  shading  and 
appeal  as  she  does  as  Margaret  Case, 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  circumstance, 
whose  past  hovers  threateningly  over 
the  happiness  of  her  married  life.  This 
isn't  exactly  a  new  idea,  but  it  was  a 
skillfully  knit  play  and  none  of  its  tech- 
nical perfection  has  been  spoiled  dur- 
ing its  transmigration  to  the  screen. 
The  interest  is  always  cumulative,  and 
in  some  places  reaches  the  very  heights 
of  intensity.  Miss  Young  receives  her 
support  from  Corliss  Giles,  who  is  ever 
able  to  properly  present  the  part  of  a 
man  of  business,  and  from  Edward  M. 
Kimball,  Paul  Trenton,  and  James  T. 
Laffey. 


in  Review 

"The  Floor  Below" 

(Goldwyn) 

A  joyous  piece  of  confection  is  this, 
proving  again  that  Mabel  Normand  is 
the  best  comedienne  on  the  screen.  She 
is  seen  as  the  copy  girl  in  a  newspaper 
office.  A  copy  girl,  be  advised,  is 
usually  a  boy,  whose  duties  consist  of 
rushing  editorial  matter  from  the  re- 
porters to  the  editor  and  then  to  the 
linotyper.  I  have  never  seen  any  Ma- 
bel Normands  on  the  job,  but  I  should 
like  to.  The  whole  office  stops  work 
when  she  shoots  craps  with  the  A.  D.  T. 
antediluvian  and  pesters  the  ancient 
member  of  society  who  runs  the  wom- 
an's page.  But  the  editor  gets  tired  of 
her  tricks  and  decides  to  make  a  detec- 
tive of  her.  She  is  introduced  into  a 
home  for  down-and-outs  run  by  Tom 
Moore.  Tom  is  suspected  of  burglaring 
fashionable  houses  on  the  side,  but 
Mabel  discovers  it  is  his  secretary. 
What  could  be  nicer,  particularly  when 
Mabel  and  Tom  are  in  love?  No  one 
is  expected  to  take  this  picture  seri- 
ously. It  borders  on  burlesque  con- 
stantly and  is  really  thoroughly  amus- 
ing. 

" Six-Shooter  Andy" 

(Fox) 

This  has  over  seven  shootings  which 
result  in  death  in  it.  I  was  unable  to 
keep  tab  on  them  after  that.  So  I  pre- 
sume it  may  be  called  a  typical  West- 
ern. It  was  written  by  Bernard  Mc- 
Conville,  who,  without  putting  much 
originality  into  it,  has  handled  his  mate- 
rial with  fine  effect.  The  hero  is  a  pros- 
pector, the  heroine  a  "little  mother"  to 
eight  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
villain  is  the  sheriff  of  the  lawless  town 
whose  star  is  only  used  as  a  mask  for 
personal  and  greedy  motives.  I  am 
glad  all  sheriffs  aren't  like  him,  for  he 
caused  the  death  of  the  first  five  of  the 
seven  mentioned  who  died  in  their 
boots.  Tom  Mix  is  very  magnetic  as 
the  hero.    There  is  something  fascinat- 
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ing  about  him  which  enables  him  to  be 
effective  without  acting. 


Headin'  South" 

(Artcraft) 

A  Douglas  Fairbanks  feature,  to  be 
ideal  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  must 
be  possessed  of  melodrama,  farce,  and 


those  scenes  where  the  true  spirit  of 
farce  prevails,  when  he  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  villainous  character  of  Span- 
ish Joe.  And  he  is  acrobatically  ath- 
letic again  also.  But  "Headin'  South," 
with  these  merits,  has  not  the  proper 
balance  to  result  in  the  perfect  en- 
tertainment  that   was   "The  Modern 


Tom  Mix  in  "Six-Shooter  Andy." 


acrobatic  stunts  in  certain  proportions, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  determine 
as  yet.  If  I  knew  these  proportions,  I 
could  go  out  and  direct  him ;  but  I  don't, 
and  no  one  does,  not  even  himself  or 
his  present  directors.  If  they  did, 
"Headin'  South"  would  not  have  been 
the  disappointing  picture  it  is.  Mind 
you,  it  has  much  comedy — too  much,  I 
think.  The  smiling  Douglas  absolutely 
refuses  to  take  any  of  the  melodramatic 
situations  of  the  play  at  all  seriously, 
which  certainly  he  should  have  done  for 
the  sustaining  interest  of  the  picture. 
He  himself  is   funny,  particularly  in 


Musketeer."  The  production,  with  its 
Mexican  scenes,  is  excellent.  Frank 
Campeau  is  the  villain,  and  Catherine 
MacDonald  the  lucky  girl. 


"Within  the  Cup 

(Paralta) 

Without  Bessie  Barriscale's  excellent 
acting  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  sort 
of  an  appearance  "Within  the  Cup" 
would  present.  It  is  purely  and  simply 
a  love  story,  and  scarcely  contains  suf- 
ficient dramatic  material  for  its  seven- 
reel  setting.  Yet  Miss  Barriscale's  per- 
formance as  the  woman  who  attempts 
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to  exclude  love  from  her  life  only  to 
find  that  it  is  not  within  her  power  to 
do  so,  is  a  fine  piece  of  acting,  stirring 
and  powerful.  Monte  Katterjohn,  the 
author,  prides  himself  on  writing  of 
love,  and  while  he  strikes  a  false  note 
once  or  twice,  his  work  in  "Within  the 
Cup,"  generally  considered,  is  convinc- 
ing and  unusually  skillful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  scenario  writer. 

"The  Girl  With  the  Champagne 
Eyes"  (Fox) 

Perhaps  it  was  bad  policy  for  me  to 
see  this  feature  and  "  Six-shooter  Andy" 
on  the  same  day.  Anyway,  I  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  Bernard  Mc- 
Conville  must  have  written  them  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  the  same  "little 
mother,"  the  same  villainous  sheriff, 
and,  while  the  hero  is  in  this  case  an 
innocent  fugitive  from  justice,  the  plot 
works  to  the  same  end  as  the  former, 
after  traveling  much  the  same  ground. 
I  confess  a  certain  disappointment 
about  it.    The  title  suggested  Broadway 


"  Cavanaugh  of  the  Forest  Rangers'" 


and  cabarets  and  wine  and  midnight 
suppers — the  Broadway  of  antebellum 
days  with  all  its  lights  and  tinsel.  And 
instead  it  was  another  Western.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a  good  picture. 

"The  Wooing  of  Princess  Pat" 

(Vitagraph) 

Yitagraph  takes  a  shot  at  a  mythical 
Balkan  kingdom  in  this  number,  with 
pretty  Gladys  Leslie  and  J.  Frank  Glen- 
don  playing  the  romantic  roles.  Gladys 
is  a  princess,  and  J.  Frank  a  warlike 
prince  from  the  neighboring  kingdom. 
They  are  married  for  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, and  gradually  the  pert  little  prin- 
cess grows  to  love  hubby.  All  this  might 


Bessie  Love  in  "The  Great  Adventure." 


be  more  entertaining  had  it  been  pic- 
tured in  less  space  than  five  reels. 
There  is  evident  a  too-great  tendency 
to  play  Miss  Leslie  up  in  the  close-ups 
when  she  has  nothing  to  express  except 
a  smile.  And  smiles,  though  charming, 
particularly  from  this  little  girl,  fail  to 
make  the  picture. 
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"Little  Red  Decides" 

(Triangle) 

This  is  a  delightful,  though  simple, 
little  story  depicting  the  manner  in 
which  Little  Red,  a  homeless  waif,  com- 
pletely won  all  the  hearts  of  the  gruff 
men  of  a  ranch.    With  small  plot  ma- 


Clara  Kimball  Young  in  "The  House  of  Glass." 


terial,  it  entertains  thoroughly,  thanks 
to  the  irresistible  sweetness  of  its  juve- 
nile star,  excellent  characterizations  by 
the  mature  players,  and  a  countless  ar- 
ray of  homely  and  humorous  touches 
injected  by  author  and  director. 

"The  Spurs  of  Sybil" 

(World) 

Alice  Brady  is  the  Sybil  who  sets  out 
for  New  York  to  win  her  spurs.  The 
author  tells  you  at  the  end  that  she  has 
won  them,  but  in  all  sincerity  I  don't 
see  how  she  did  it.  Sybil  is  mistaken 
for  a  crook  and  has  all  sorts  of  weird 
adventures,  and  then  she  gathers  unto 
herself  a  husband.  Perhaps  the  adven- 
tures and  the  husband  are  the  spurs, 

8 


Billie  Burke  in  "Eve's  Daughter." 


but  I  always  interpreted  this  parallel 
as  meaning  the  accomplishment  of 
something  worth  while — not  that  the 
husband  isn't,  but  the  adventures  de- 
cidedly are  not.  Our  old  friend  coin- 
cidence was  worked  to  death  in  the 
building  of  the  story,  and  there  are  few 
turns  in  it  that  are  logical.  This,  of 
course,  means  rather  mediocre  enter- 
tainment. 

"Eve's  Daughter" 

(Paramount) 

Pictures  seem  to  run  in  pairs.  Here 
Billie  Burke  sets  out  for  New  York, 
just  as  Miss  Brady  did.  It  is  her  am- 
bition to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  city  life 
after  being  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  New 
England  town  all  her  life  and  kept 
under  the  thumb  of  a  too  puritanical 
father.  What  she  succeeds  in  doing 
consists  of  running  away  with  a  villain 
who  seldom  thinks  of  marriage  and  the 
women  he  likes  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  And  then,  good  old  sweetheart 
to  the  rescue.     Grace  George  played 
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this  on  the  stage,  and  it  had  much  more 
incident  than  the  continuity  writer 
wrote  for  the  picture.  Among  other 
tilings,  it  had  some  comedy,  which  the 
picture  has  not.  It  contains  just  the  one 
line  of  action,  which,  though  at  times 
dramatic,  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
entire  five  reels.  Miss  Burke  is  charm- 
ing, and  has  agreed  not  to  pose  as 
much  as  of  yore,  and  Lionel  Atwill  is  a 
very  polished  villain.  Thomas  Meighan, 
as  the  hero,  stands  around  and  does 
little  till  the  final  rescue. 

"The  Hard  Rock  Breed' 

(Triangle) 

Herewith  is  the  prodigal  son  of  big 
business,  living  as  a  drone  on  the  fruits 
of  his  father's  labor  until  the  paternal 
parent  decides  that  he  must  make  a 
name  for  himself.  So  he  is  put  in 
charge  of  a  quarry,  where  men  of  the 
hard-rock  breed- — men  usually  described 
as  "hard-working  and  hard-drinking" — 
rule.  It  is  the  prodigal  son's  task  to 
make  these  men  recognize  him  as  their 
master,  which  he  eventually  accom- 
plishes for  the  benefit  of  all  parties 
concerned.  While  this  smacks  of  a  cer- 
tain conventionality,  and  while  its  plot 
is  quite  elemental,  without  the  deco- 
rativeness  of  originality,  it  presents  a 
strong,  vital  drama  that  holds  the  at- 
tention despite  its  shortcomings.  Jack 
Livingston  is  more  of  the  actor  than 
the  prodigal  son,  and  Margery  Wilson 
is  quite  unimportant  as  the  girl.  The 
character  parts,  which  are  numerous, 
are  the  best  taken. 

"Sunshine  Nan" 

(Paramount) 
If  Mary  Pickford  had  been  star  in- 
stead of  Ann  Pennington,  there  would 
have  been  a  song  of  praise  to  sing — 


for  it  is  a  Pickford  vehicle.  Howeve:-, 
Ann  from  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  while 
clever,  is  unable  to  caprice  and  cavort 
without  the  assistance  of  a  plot  which 
this  adaptation  of  Alice  Heagan  Rice's 
"Calvary  Alley"  fails  to  give  her  in  re- 
assuring measure. 

"Cavanaugh  of  the  Forest 
Rangers" 

(Vitagrapli) 

Adapted,  from  one  of  Hamlin  Gar- 
land's works  and  presenting  Nell  Ship- 
man  and  Alfred  Whitman  in  the  prin- 
cipal roles,  this  picture  turns  out  to  be 
a  Western  of  somewhat  conventional 
though  satisfying  weave.  The  heroine 
is  suspected  to  be  of  lowly  birth,  and 
so  the  hero  keeps  awray  from  her  until 
he  learns  otherwise.  I  don't  see  why 
this  was  so.  In  fact,  I  don't  see  why 
picture  folk  lay  such  stress  on  birth  and 
lineage.  There  have  been  many  reared 
in  a  hovel  that  have  grown  to  live  in 
palaces.  But  most  of  the  action  of 
"Cavanaugh"  is  pleasing.  It  is  snappy 
and  has  a  human  element  that  pene- 
trates. 

"The  Great  Adventure" 

(Pathe) 

Charming  little  Bessie  Love  appears 
as  a  Pathe  star  for  the  first  time  in 
"The  Great  Adventure."  Miss  Love 
does  her  level  best  to  lift  an  impossible, 
episodic,  and  poorly  handled  story ;  but 
it  proves  a  terrific  task,  and  she  only 
half  accomplishes  it.  As  Rags,  from  a 
country  town,  who  seeks  a  career  on 
the  New  York  stage,  she  shows  many 
flashes  of  that  ability  which  caused  her 
meteoric  rise  to  stardom,  but  such  an 
unrealistic  and  listless  production  have 
the  producers  given  the  story  that  it 
detracts  considerably  from  her  light. 


Letters  and  Lollipops 


Louise  Glaum  puts  in  a  holiday  sending  kits  of  candy  and  encouragement. 

By  Selma  Howe 


LOU-EESE!" 
Louise  Glaum  stood  in  the 
sunlight  which  streamed  through 
her  kitchen  window,  cutting  up  fudge 
with  a  bread  knife.  When  she  had 
marked  off  the  last  square,  she  looked 
up  and  smiled. 

"Louise !"  I  expostulated  from  the 
doorway.   "You  aren't  going  to  eat  it !" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  send  it  to  my  sol- 
dier boys  on  the  other  side.  You  see, 
they  need  sweet  th-things  m-most  of 
all."  There  were  little  breathless  pauses 
in  her  reply  as  she  tested  the  fudge 
daintily  with  a  pink  finger  tip.  "It's 
going  to  pan  out  all  right,"  she  prophe- 
sied happily.  "Come  along,  while  I  go 
over  the  mail  from  .the  other  side. 
Candy  and  encouragement — that's  what 
they  beg  for.  Is  it  worth  while?"  Her 
voice  and  brown  eyes  registered  aston- 
ishment together. 

"Look  at  these,"  she  said,  picking  up 
a  handful  of  foreign  letters  from  her 
desk  in  the  sitting  room 
where  I  had  followed 
her.  "Let's  see  what 
they  say,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  sat  down 
and  spread  them  out  on 


her  gingham  apron.  Little  glints  of 
amusement  and  deep  interest  played  in 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  as  she  took  the 
thin  sheets  of  paper  out  of  envelopes 
bearing  the  familiar  French  stamps 
used  by  our  troops.  And  then,  in  her 
low,  expressive  voice,  she  began  read- 
ing snatches  aloud : 

"  '  and  letters  like  yours  cheer  us 

up.'  Bless  them !"  Miss  Glaum  inter- 
posed. "  'Though  it  does  not  strike  one 
at  first,  we  are  the  foreigners  in  this 
land.  You  seem  to  radiate  courage  both 
in  your  letters  and  in  your  work.'  " 
Miss  Glaum's  face  flushed  with  hap- 
piness. "That's  sweet  of  them,  though 
I  don't  believe  I'm  one  bit  more  helpful 
to  them  than  every  woman  in  the  coun- 
try is,  or  can  be,  if  she  wants  to,  at  any 
rate. 

"Where  was  I?   Oh,  yes!    '  your 

work.  For 
example, 
''The 
Sweet- 
heart 
of  the 
Doomed" 


is   one  picture  that   I  shall 

never  forget  Here 

Miss  Glaum  stopped  abruptly; 
then,  after  a  pause:  "He 
quotes  the  high  prices  of 
sweets,"  interjected  the  fair 
reader,  with  a  slightly  wor- 
ried look.  "Candy  is  awfully 
high  in  France. 

"  'No  soldier  knows  what 
moment  will  be  his  last,  so 
keep  him  cheered  up.  Not 
that  he  is  afraid.  But  you 
girls,  'way  back  in  that  vague 
memory  known  as  "home," 
can  help  us  over  here  more 

than  you  believe  ' 

"Don't  you  think  that  is 
worth  while?"  she  demanded. 
Her  secretary  entered  the 
j  room.  "Please  go  and  taste 
j  a  little  'edge'  of  fudge,"  Miss 
Glaum  commanded.  "Fudge 
doesn't  pack  well,  anywav/' 
|  As  I  left,  I  caught  her  voice, 
•     _  busily  dictating: 


"  Lean  over;  I  want 

to  whisper  something  in 
your  ear.  Some  friends  and 
I  have  been  spending  the 
holiday  making  candy  for 
you  boys.  Why,  bless  your 
heart,  it  was  such  a  small 

thing   to  "     The  door 

closed  ^ — — ^ 
softly   on  r  '  ) 

the  music 
of  her 
voice.  m 


The  Pen-and-ink 


HE  Great  White  Way,  which  cuts  diagonal!}' 


is  noted,  among  other  unusual  things,  for 
the  unique  characters  which  promenade  along  it, 
and  which  seek  amusement  in  the  bubbling  gayety 
of  its  palaces  of  drink  and  dance.  But  now  there 
is  a  new  man-about-town  on  Broadway.  He  is  a 
new  arrival,  and  is  much  more  unusual  than  most 
of  the  characters  who  have  preceded  him.  If  you 
want  to  see  him  you  will  have  a  hard  time  rinding 
him,  but  there  is  one  place  where  he  is  sure 'to  be 
located.    It  is  in  the  movies. 

For  the  new  man-about-town  is  made  by  pen 
and  ink.  He  is,  to  be  explicit,  an  animated  car- 
toon. But  he  does  not  mingle  with  other  cartoons 
before  a  cartoon  background.  His  friends  are  real 
friends.  He  walks  among  the  flesh-and-blood  hu- 
mans of  the  world.  He  goes  along  the  real  Broad- 
way, shakes  hands  with  pedestrians,  hails  a  real 
taxicab,  clambers  in  and  is  driven  off. 

This  latest  innovation  in  the  amusement  world  is 
the  creation  of  Air.  Leslie  Elton,  an  animated  car- 
toonist, who,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  the  field  of 
the  silent  drama,  was  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
artist.  Mr.  Elton  discovered  his  process  while 
working  in  the  busy  confines  of  a  cartoon  film  fac- 


across  Xew  York  City  like 


a  silver  knife, 


New  Yorkers  are  supposed  to  be  blase,  but  nothing  can  equal  the 
when  the  Pen-and-ink  Man  hoves  in  sight.  If  he  wants  to  get  a 


Man  About  Town 

tory  in  Philadelphia,  and  set  about  making  a  sample 
print  of  his  invention.  As  soon  as  a  new  company 
had  been  formed  to  manufacture  his  cartoon,  he 
abandoned  his  position  as  author,  animator,  and 
photographer  of  the  famous  "Colonel  Heeza  Liar" 
cartoon  films  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  new  invention. 

Mr.  Elton  remains  silent  regarding  the  process 
through  which  he  has  made  possible  the  combina- 
tion of  human  beings  and  pen-and-ink  characters. 
However,  the  best  guess  that  can  be  made  by  the 
layman  is  that  he  takes  an  ordinary  motion  picture 
of  the  real  scene,  has  prints  made  from  the  film, 
enlarged,  and  then  draws  his  cartoons  upon  these 
prints.  After  this  it  appears  that  it  would  be  quite 
simple  to  complete  the  film  by  photographing,  with 
a  motion-picture  camera,  the  combination  drawing 
and  photograph,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
animated  cartoons  themselves  are  photographed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  invention,  so  don't  be  surprised  if,  some  eve- 
ning, as  you  trip  merrily  along  dazzling  old  Broad- 
way, some  one  taps  you  on  the  shoulder,  and  you 
discover,  upon  turning  about,  that  you  are  being 
greeted  by  a  gentleman  who  seems  to  have  strayed 
from  one  of  the  comic  strips  of  the  newspaper  in 
your  pocket. 


amazement  and  even  terror  that  some  of  the  old  habitues  register 
question  across,  he  has  to  do  it  while  pursuing  a  terrorized  victim. 


The  story  of  a  woman  who  wanted 
everything  she  saw  or  heard 
about — until  she  got  it. 

"|"  ET'S  get  a  divorce,  Henri.  Do 
let's  get  a  divorce !  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  fun.  Come, 
dear,  you  have  always  given  me 
everything  I  wanted.  Now  I  want  a 
divorce." 

The  little  girl  wife  sat  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  pleading  with  the  mid- 
dle-aged man  whom  she  had  married 
not  six  months  before,  patting  his  set 
jaw  and  running  her  delicate  fingers 
through  his  fast-graying  hair. 

All  the  red-blooded  man  in  him 
flared  to  the  surface  at  these  words. 
Didn't  she  understand  the  sacredness 
of  the  marriage  bonds?  Child  as  she 
was,  didn't  it  mean  any  more  than 
this  to  her?  "I'll  show  her  to  whom 
she  belongs,"  growled  the  cave  man 
in  him.  Then  an  age-old  cunning 
came  to  the  husband's  rescue.  "Don't 
keep  your  little  songbird  in  a  cage," 
it  counseled. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  if  that  is  what 
you  wish,"  the  man  replied,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  he 
struggled  for  self-control.  Cyprienne 
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Let's  Get 

clapped  her  little  jeweled  hands  in  de- 
light. 

"There!  I  knew  you  would  give  it 
to  me,  you  old  dear !."  she  exclaimed 
jubilantly.  "I  told  Adhemar  so  only 
this  morning.  He  didn't  want  me  to 
say  anything  about  our  wonderful  love 
for  each  other,  but  I  thought  that 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  you."  If  the  little 
chatterbox  had  not  been  so  busy  ap- 
preciating her  husband's  "favor,"  she 
might  have  seen  him  stiffen  up  at  the 
mention  of  his  cousin's  name,  but  she 
went  blithely  on : 

"It  won't  be  half  bad  after  we  get 
used  to  it,  you  know.  Happiness  lies 
in  getting  used  to  things,"  she  moralized 
seriously,  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"And  now,  dear,  I  must  run  along  and 
plan  my  new  trousseau,  if  you  don't 
mind.  I  shall  need  a  lot  of  pretty  new 
things."  She  bent  over  him  and  kissed 
him  as  a  child  might,  pressing  her  yel- 
low curls  against  his  thin  cheek  for  a 
moment. 

"Don't  stay  up  too  late  reading,"  she 
turned  on  the  stairway  to  warn  him, 
shaking  a  finger  at  him  playfully,  and 
then,  with  a  soft  swish  of  skirts,  she 
was  gone. 

Professor  Henri  de  Prunelles  settled 
back  into  his  chair  before  the  fire.  For 
some  minutes  he  tried  to  center  his 
thoughts  on  his  book,  but  vague  trou- 
bles flitted  through  his  mind,  stamping 
their  fleeting  expressions  on  his  gaunt 
face.  It  was  the  face  of  a  student, 
kindly,  deeply  lined,  yet  having  a  cer- 
tain arrogant  masterfulness  lacking  in 
the  majority  of  men  of  the  professor 
type.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he 
was  a  national  authority  on  matters  of 
psychology. 

Finally  he  threw  down  the  ponder- 
ous work,  reached  for  a  cigarette,  and 
lighted  it.  Hang  it  all!  These  whims 
and  fancies  of  Cyprienne  had  got  to 
stop.  It  had  been  first  one  thing,  then 
another,  ever  since  he  had  married  her. 
As  for  that  pup  of  a  cousin,  Adhemar, 
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he  wasn't  even  worth  considering,  but 
for  the  fact  

A  faint  rustle  caused  him  to  turn  sud- 
denly. Behind  him  stood  his  wife,  ar- 
rayed in  a  charming  negligee  which  she 
had  exchanged  for  her  dinner  gown, 
her  long  hair  braided  demurely  down 
her  back  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  like  a 
little  girl. 

"'Henri,  dear!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  dis- 
turbing you,"  she  began,  kneeling  at  his 
side  in  her  own  inimitable  and  adorable 
way,  that  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
Henri  to  be  severe  with  her,  try  as  he 
might.  "I  got  to  thinking  that  there 
wouldn't  be  any  one  to  tell  you  not  to 
read  too  late  when  I  am  married  again, 
so  I  spoke  to  Marie  about  it.  She  says 
she  will  take  very  good  care  of  you  for 
me."  She  sighed  deeply.  "You  see, 
dear,  you  are  so  much  care  to  me,"  she 
went  on  argumentatively.  "I  thought 
I  was  marrying  a  lover,  and  you  turned 
out  to  be  just  a  husband." 

"There,  there !  Remember,  it  won't 
be  half  bad  after  we  get  used  to  it, 
you  know.    Now  run  along  to  bed." 

"Good  night,  Henri !"  There  was  a 
half-wistful  look  on  her  absurdly  child- 
ish face,  and  with  a  patter  of  knitted 
bed  slippers  she  was  gone  again. 

"If  lovers  only  would  stay  in  the 
realms  of  romance,  instead  of  becoming 
just  plain  husbands !  What  an  impos- 
sible, adorable  child !"  mused  the  great 
psychologist,  and  then,  in  a  half-regret- 
ful, half-whimsical  mood,  the  incidents 
of  their  tender,  almost  father-and-child 
relations  passed  in  review  before  him. 

No  one  who  had  not  known  Cyprienne 
in  her  boarding-school  days  could  imag- 
ine one-half  the  romance  packed  away 
in  that  pretty,  thoughtless  little  head  of 
hers,  nor  all  the  scrapes  it  led  her  into. 
The  mother  superior,  into  whose  hands 
she  had  been  given  to  complete  her  edu- 
cation in  the  womanly  arts,  both  her 
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parents  being  dead,  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  her.    Study  she  would  not. 

Every  man  she  saw,  and  naturally 
they  were  few,  represented  to  her  a 
Prince  Charming.  Once  the  old  gar- 
dener had  given  "little  missy,"  as  he 
called  her,  one  of  his  precious  roses. 

"He  made  eyes  at  me  shockingly,'1 
she  told  Yvonne  de  Prunelle,  her  insep- 
arable companion.  A  smile  played  over 
the  older  girl's  face. 

"Why,  he  couldn't  make  eyes  at  you ! 
He  only  has  one  eye !  Little  silly  1"  she 
said,  giving  Cyprienne  an  affectionate 
squeeze.  Yvonne,  perhaps,  was  the  only 
person  in  the  convent  who  quite  under- 
stood the  strange,  distorted  notions  that 
the  child  entertained  regarding  the  out- 
side world.  It  was  she  who  listened  to 
Cyprienne's  long,  romantic  tales,  in 
which  she  herself  figured  as  a  lady  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  dealt  with 
her  imprisonment  in  a  dreary  dungeon, 
and  final  rescue  by  a  knight  in  armor. 
After  being  chased  madly  by  her  jailers, 
they  usually  arrived  at  a  hermitage  just 
in  time  to  be  married  before  their  pur- 
suers rushed  in  and  killed  her  rescuer, 
dragging  her  back  to  the  prison,  in 
which  she  was  doomed  to  languish  for 
the  rest  of  time. 

In  these  stories,  Yvonne  was  con- 
vulsed to  find  the  heroine  supplied  with 
a  fountain  pen,  and  the  marrying  monk 
outfitted  with  a  fat  after-dinner  cigar. 
Again  it  was  Yvonne  who  dispelled  her 
illusions  about  the  chauffeur  who 
stopped  one  day  before  the  convent  to 
repair  his  machine.  Cyprienne,  on  see- 
ing him,  immediately  supposed  he  was 
a  nobleman  in  disguise,  who  would 
some  day  marry  her,  and  no  argument 
could  dislodge  the  idea. 

She  talked  so  much  of  eloping  with 
him  that  Yvonne  became  quite  worried 
about  the  matter,  knowing  that  her  lit- 
tle friend  would  not  have  the  sense  to 
hesitate  in  case  an  opportunity  were  of- 
fered her.  Accordingly,  she  arranged  to 
have  Cyprienne  visit  her  during  the  ap- 
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proaching  vacation.  She  wrote  to  her 
brother,  Henri  de  Prunelles,  who  was 
busy  writing  an  important  work  on  psy- 
chology, the  invitation  was  extended, 
an.d  late  one  afternoon,  amid  a  whirl  of 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  the  two  girls  ar- 
rived at  the  house. 

The  visit,  from  Yvonne's  point  of 
view  at  least,  opened  most  inauspi- 
ciously.  Cyprienne's  coquettish  manner 
on  being  introduced  to  the  grave,  ab- 
stracted professor  filled  her  with  de- 
spair. Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  she 
let  fall  a  diminutive  lace  handkerchief 
as  she  followed  her  hostess  upstairs ; 
and  when  Henri  quite  naturally  picked 
it  up  and  held  it  out  to  her,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, Cyprienne  whispered  soulfully : 
"You  may  keep  it." 

"What  the  deuce  do  I  want  with 
this  ?"  Henri  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
crunched  the  delicate  fabric  in  his  pow- 
erful hand.  Then  a  whiff  of  subtle  per- 
fume emanated  from  it,  he  lifted  the 
handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  a  pleasant 
smile  overspread  his  features.  W^ith  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  the  ordeal  was  over, 
he  opened  his  top  desk  drawer,  chucked 
it  in,  and  set  to  work  on  his  manuscript. 

No  sooner  was  breakfast  over  next 
morning  than  Cyprienne  announced  her 
intention  of  going  down  to  Henri's 
study  to  help  him  with  his  writing. 
Nothing  that  Yvonne  could  say  could 
deter  her. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Henri  tried  to 
get  rid  of  her  and  go  to  his  work.  He 
looked  into  the  amazing  blue  eyes  that 
confronted  him  with  frank  interest.  So 
it  all  ended  by  their  starting  off  for  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  together,  his  manu- 
script left  untouched  for  that  day.  And 
it  went  unheeded  for  many  days.  For 
this  was  just  the  beginning  of  many  de- 
lightful little  picnics,  in  which  Yvonne 
and  Clavignac,  a  young  admirer  of  the 
latter,  joined  them.  Henri  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  situation,  for  Cyprienne's 
childlike  remarks  were  a  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  to  him.    As  for 
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her,  the  child  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  romantic  delight. 

But  vacations  must  end,  and  one  day 
Cyprienne  made  her  adieus  to  Henri, 
and  with  Yvonne  traveled  back  to  the 
convent,  weeping  copiously  all  the  way. 
Meanwhile,  Henri  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  his  work,  for  his  publisher  was  clam- 
oring for  the  finished  script  of  his  long- 
delayed  work,  and  so,  for  some  days 
following  the  pleasant  vacation,  he  put 
all  else  out  of  his  mind  and  went  to  the 
task  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  was  a  month  later  that  a  letter 
from  his  sister  away  at  school  suddenly 
brought  him  to  the  consciousness  that 
something  was  wrong,  with  him- 
self as  well  as  with  Cyprienne. 


The  poor  child,  having  waited  in  vain 
for  a  letter  from  him,  whom  she  had 
come  to  regard  as  a  suitor,  had  decided 
to  "do  something  desperate."  What 
that  something  was,  Heaven  only  knew, 
and  Yvonne  was  taking  no  chances. 
Henri,  sitting  at  his  desk  when  the  let- 
ter came,  unconsciously  opened  the  top 
drawer,  and  again  a  subtle  perfume  as- 
sailed him.  In  that  moment  Henri 
made  a  decision. 

Within  two  hours  he  was  in  the  office 
of  the  mother  superior  of  the  convent, 
to  offer  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the 
little  orphan  whose  light  laughter  had 
rung  through  his  house  only  a  short 
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time  before,  and  had  found  its  echo  in 
his  heart.  The  good  woman  was  de- 
lighted at  the  plan.  Here  was  a  man 
of  mature  years  and  considerable 
means,  a  man  of  judgment  and  balance, 
who  would  be  able  to  take  good  care 
of  the  child. 

So  matters  were  arranged,  and,  to 
conform  to  Cyprienne's  romantic  ideas, 


a  midnight 


ment  was  planned,  to  which  the  mother 
superior  gave  her  consent  and  assist- 
ance. 

The  first  few  months  of  married  life 
had  been  filled  with  romantic  happiness 
for  Cyprienne.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  she  wearied  of  an  existence 
that  was  bare  of  plots,  elopements,  and 
mysterious  secrets.  For  Henri  was 
busy  with  another  publication,  and  wras 
forced  to  spend  much  of  his  time  each 
day  at  work  in  his  study. 
She  had  married  for  ro- 
mance, and  he  had  turned 
into  a  husband — just  the 
practical,  kindly  sort  of  a 
man  he  had  been  before  he 
married  her. 

Then  along  came  Cousin 
Adhemar.  Dash- 
ing, handsome, 
debonair,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Cypri- 
enne's love  of 
romance.  Hav- 
ing  a  rather 
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elastic  sense  of  honor,  he  enjoyed  his 
mild  flirtation  with  his  cousin's  wife, 
without  perhaps  entertaining  any  real 
intention  of  ever  attempting  to  alienate 
her  affections.  He  might  have  been 
as  much  a  victim  of  Cyprienne's  little 
winning  ways  as  Henri.  At  all  events, 
Henri  soon  found  himself  able  to  work 
without  interruption,  for  Cyprienne  and 
Adhemar  spent  long,  romantic  hours 
together.  Then,  one  day,  Henri,  com- 
ing downstairs,  overheard  his  wife  at 
the  telephone,  arranging  a  secret  meet- 
ing. Henri  was  not,  therefore,  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  Cypri- 
enne's demand  for  a  divorce  that 
evening. 

Henri  sat  be- 
fore the  library 
fire  long  after 
she  had  hurried 
off  to  plan  her 
next  trousseau, 
revolving  in  his 
mind  the  diffi- 
cult situations 
and  trying  to 
think  of  a  way 
out  of  it  all. 
For,  despite 

were  always  trage- 
thei  r  bloodthirsty 
dragged  the  fair  lady 
dungeon,  after  dis- 
her  brave  husband- 


perhaps  because  of — the  wide  diverg- 
ence of  their  temperaments  and  ages, 
a  more  appreciative  and  devoted  hus- 
band than  Henri  would  have  been  hard 
to  find.  After  all,  Cyprienne  was  no 
longer  a  child.  And  she  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  often,  swiftly  following 
romance,  comes  disillusionment  and 
sorrow.  After  much  mulling  over  the 
predicament,  a  clever  idea  occurred  to 
him.  "That  will  do 
it!"  he  said,  chuck-  ^^^^M 
ling  to  himself.  jij|P 

The  following  A 
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morning  Cyprienne  was  up  early  to 
reach  Adhemar  by  telephone. 

"Come  over,  I  have  a  wonderful  sur- 
prise for  you!"  Henri  heard  her  say 
as  he  waited  for  Cyprienne  to  pour  out 
his  coffee.  Adhemar,  jaunty  and  rilled 
with  self-assurance,  arrived  before  the 
meal  was  over. 

"Sit  down,"  Henri  began  cordially, 
placing  a  chair  in  the  French  window. 
"Cyprienne  has  told  me  all  about  your 
little  affair.  I  congratulate  you  on  hav- 
ing won  the  affections  of  my  wife." 
Then,  ignoring  the  amazement  and  dis- 
comfort evident  in  every  feature  of  his 
cousin's  face,  he  continued :  "So,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances,  I  have  de- 
cided to  grant  her  a  divorce  as  soon  as 
possible."  Adhemar  glanced  from 
Henri  to  Cyprienne's  radiant  face  in 
stupefaction. 

"B-but,  I  don't  want — that  is,  I  can't 
— I  can't  get  married !"  he  stammered, 
growing  redder  and  more  uncomfort- 
able every  moment.  A  shadow  of  doubt 
flitted  over  Cyprienne's  eager  face. 
Adhemar  had  taken  his  first  fall  in  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  you  mean  that  you  can't  afford 
it!"  Henri  said  quickly.  "Well,  you 
needn't  worry,  my  boy,  because  I  am 
going  to  settle  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  on  Cyprienne."  The  change  in 
Adhemar's  affection  for  Cyprienne  was 
immediately  evidenced.  He  sprang  out 
of  his  chair  and  seized  his  cousin's 
hand,  shaking  it  warmly. 

"That's  great !  That's  wonderful  of 
you  !  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing up  three  thou — for  giving  up  Cypri- 
enne !"  He  bit  his  tongue,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  words  had  slipped  out, 
and,  over  his  shoulder,  Henri  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  disillusioned  expression 
plainly  written  on  his  little  wife's  face. 
She  was  growing  up. 

"Adhemar,  I  want  you  to  come  over 
and  see  Cyprienne  as  much  as  you  want, 
now  that  you  are  her  accepted  husband- 
to-be.    Our  door  is  always  open  to  you. 


I  shall  keep  out  of  the  way,"  he  added 
as  a  last  final  fling,  picking  up  his  hat, 
"to  give  you  as  much  time  to  yourselves 
as  you  want."  He  bowed  over  Cypri- 
enne's little  hand. 

"Good  morning,  madam.  I  will  see 
you  later,"  he  said. 

"Henri !  Aren't  you  going  to  call  me 
'dear'  any  more?"  Cyprienne's  eyes 
were  big  with  surprise. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  what  the  proper 
thing  would  be !"  He  glanced  over  at 
the  other  man.  "How  about  it,  cousin?" 

"Why,  certainly!  Of  course!  Go 
right  ahead !"  he  replied,  still  very  much 
embarrassed. 

"  Au  revoir,  my  dear!"  Henri  bowed 
again  before  leaving  the  room.  It  took 
Cyprienne  some  moments  to  recover  her 
usual  poise.  Here  was  a  situation  which 
she  had  not  in  the  least  foreseen.  Then 
she  went  over  and  took  a  seat  by  Ad- 
hemar. 

"Isn't  it  nice,"  he  began,  yawning, 
for  the  day  had  begun  far  earlier  than 
usual  for  him,  "to  be  really  engaged? 
Now  there  will  be  no  more  plots,  no 
more  stolen  kisses,  no  more  secrets." 

"Oh,  but  I  liked  the  secrets  and  the 
plots !  You  are  just  going  to  turn  into 
a  regular,  plain  husband,  like  Henri, 
after  all.  And  you're  not  half  as  nice," 
she  pouted. 

The  morning,  during  which  Adhemar 
insisted  on  bothering  her  with  details 
of  what  the  interest  on  Cyprienne's 
dowry  would  figure,  and  how  it  should 
be  spent,  passed  drearily.  Cyprienne 
was  glad  when  lunch  time  came,  and 
Adhemar  had  to  depart.  Then,  that 
evening,  Henri  had  another  engage- 
ment, and  so  his  wife  was  again  thrown 
on  the  resources  of  dining  with  her  fu- 
ture husband,  who  was  too  busy  eating 
the  meal  spread  before  him  to  pay  much 
attention  to  his  little  fiancee.  So,  while 
Adhemar  devoured  food,  Cyprienne  sat 
watching  him  sadly,  unable  to  eat  her 
dinner  for  thinking  of  Henri  and  won- 
dering with  whom  he  could  be  dining. 
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For  Henri  hadn't  told  her,  hard  though 
she  had  begged. 

Dinner  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
stupid  evening  in  the  sitting  room  over 
a  game  of  chess.  Adhemar  scolded  her 
for  playing  badly,  and  she  responded 
by  sweeping  the  chess  men  off  the 
board. 

"If  you  loved  me  at  all,"  she  cried 
angrily,  bursting  into  tears,  "you  would 
see  that  I'm  tired  and  go  home  and 
not  bother  me !"  Which  Adhemar  did, 
leaving  her  to  sob  herself  ,  to  sleep  on 
the  lounge.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  Henri  came  in  softly,  but  Cypri- 
enne  heard  him,  and  came  out  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  in  excel- 
lent spirits ;  but,  try  as  Cyprienne 
would,  she  could  not  find  out  where  or 
with  whom  he  had  been. 

"This    morning   I    felt    "What    I  wanted 

was  romance — and 
you  turned  out  to 
be  just  a  plain 


as  if  I  had  two  husbands,  and  now  I 
feel  as  if  I  hadn't  any,"  she  said  so 
sadly  that  Henri  was  tempted  to  put  his 
arms  round  the  fragile  little  shoulders 
and  comfort  her.  But  he  restrained 
himself. 

"Run  along  to  bed,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
kissing  her  hand. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me  good 
night?"  she  demanded,  when  he  ignored 
the  wistful  little  mouth  which  she 
turned  toward  him  for  a  good-night 
kiss. 
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"I  don't  know  whether  your  future 
husband  would  care  to  have  me,"  he 
hesitated.  ''Wait  a  minute/'  and,  strid- 
ing over  to  the  telephone,  he  called 
the  number  which  was  so  familiar  to 
Cyprienne,  and  which  now  fell  on  her 
ears  like  a  reproach.  They  could  hear 
the  bell  on  the  other  end  ringing  long 
and  repeatedly.  Finally  Adhemar  an- 
swered the  phone,  obviously  wakened 
out  of«a  sound  sleep. 

"Yes,  kiss  her,  or  do  anything  you 
like !"  he  called  angrily  back,  when  he 
had  listened  to  Henri's  request.  Henri 
hung  up  and  went  over  and  kissed  his 
little  wife  reverently  on  the  forehead. 
With  a  deep  sigh  that  went  straight  to 
his  heart,  she  gathered  up  her  vanity 
bag  and  fan  and  went  slowly,  oh,  so 
slowly,  upstairs. 

The  next  night  Henri  had  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Red  Poodle.  It  was  his 
last  night  at  home,  as  the  divorce  had 
been  advanced  on  the  calendar,  and  was 
to  be  tried  on  the  following  day.  Ad- 
hemar had  been  asked  over  to  dine  with 
Cyprienne. 

"Henri,  won't  you  stay  at  home  on 
your  last  evening?"  she  begged  him, 
when  she  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  just  starting  off.  "Who  is  she? 
Who  is  the  woman  with  whom  you  have 
the  engagement?  Are  you  going  to 
marry  her?  I  believe  you've  forgotten 
all  the  good  times  we've  ever  had  to- 
gether!" 

"But  you  said,  dear,  that  we  never 
had  good  times  together !" 

"Yes,  we  have;  we  used  to  have  lots 
of  them !"  And,  as  Cyprienne  thought 
of  some  of  the  jolly  times  they  had  had, 
two  big  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  and  just 
spilled  over. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  cut 
the  engagement  I  had  and  I'll  invite 
you  and  Adhemar  to  take  a  farewell 
dinner  with  me  at  the  Red  Poodle,"  he 
suggested. 

"Oh,  let's  leave  Adhemar  behind !  I 
shall  have  to  take  dinner  with  him  for 


the  rest  of  my  life!  I'll  leave  word 
that  I  had  to  go  to  a  sick  aunt,  and  that 
he  is  to  dine  here  by  himself,"  she  said, 
already  becoming  quite  bright  and 
cheerful. 

The  little  dinner  in  a  private  room  at 
the  popular  cafe  would  have  been  most 
charming  had  it  not  been  for  the  doubt 
that  clouded  her  mind  concerning  the 
other  woman.  However,  it  was  not  un- 
til the  end  of  the  evening  that  he  told 
her  that  the  dinner  engagement  had 
been  with  Yvonne  and  Clavignac,  who 
had  just  returned  from  their  honey- 
moon, and  that  no  woman  had  taken  or' 
ever  could  take  her  place  in  his  affec- 
tions. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  one  little  cloud 
on  the  horizon,  Cyprienne  enjoyed  her- 
self immensely.  Henri  made  a  special 
point  of  maintaining  a  discreet  distance, 
treating  her  as  one  belonging  to  some 
one  else,  all  of  which  lent  the  glamour 
of  romance.  It  was  just  before  dessert 
that  matters  came  to  a  climax.  Cypri- 
enne was  recalling  a  delightful  picnic 
which  they  had  taken  that  summer, 
when  it  began  to  rain  and  they  were 
forced  to  stop  in  a  barn.  She  was 
laughing  over  the  adventures  that  fol- 
lowed, when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

Suspecting  that  it  was  his  cousin, 
Henri  hid  his  wife  behind  a  tall  screen 
and  then  let  the  visitor  in.  Adhemar 
was  drenched  by  the  rain,  having 
trudged  over  a  mile  to  the  house  where 
Cyprienne's  aunt,  whom  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  visiting,  had  died  some  two 
vears  before.    "If  it  were  not  for  the 

money  "  he  began  expostulating  to 

Henri. 

That  was  enough  for  Cyprienne, 
whose  "romance"  with  Adhemar  had 
been  one  disillusionment  after  another. 
She  pushed  back  the  screen,  walked 
over  to  Henri,  and  proudly  put  his 
arm  protectingly  around  her  shoulders. 

"Henri,  dearest,  I  never  knew  how 
happy  I  was  with  you  until  right  this 
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minute!  And  as  for  you" — she  turned 
toward  the  chagrined  Adhemar,  and 
her  voice  was  filled  with  scorn— "I 
wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were  the  last 
man  in  the  world !  You  only  wanted 
me  for  Henri's  money,  and  I'm  glad  I 
know  it !  And,  besides" — here  Cypri- 
enne wrapped  two  little  arms  tight 
around  her  husband's  neck,  and  Adhe- 
mar just  wasn't  there  at  all — "Henri, 
I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  after 
I  got  used  to  it.  But  it  is — it  gets 
harder  every  hour.  So" — she  lifted  an 
adorable  mouth  to  Henri's — "I'm  not 
even  going  to  try !" 


THE  MOVIE  STAR'S  LAMENT 

r)H>  I  am  as  angry  as  angry  can  be, 

And  yet  I  believe  there  is  very  good  cause, 
As  you,  gentle  reader,  will  straightway  agree 

When  I  to  explain  certain  matters  now  pause. 
I  work  in  the  movies,  and  though  I  confess 

The  labor  is  easy,  the  payment,  pray  hear, 
Assuredly  warrants  my  present  distress — 

I  only  get  seventy  thousand  a  year ! 

W  henever  I  think  of  the  money  they  pay 

To  Chaplin  and  Pickford  and  Fairbanks,  I  shout 
In  utter  despair,  "Oh,  alas  !  Lackaday  !" 

And  other  expressions  less  classic,  no  doubt ! 
I'm  sure  I'm  as  much  an  attraction  as  these, 

For  people  all  flock  when  my  pictures  appear ; 
But  not  one  cent  more  can  I  manage  to  squeeze — ■ 

I  only  get  seventy  thousand  a  year ! 

Of  course  I  suppose  I  should  make  up  my  mind 

To  grin  and  to  bear  it,  and  cease  to  repine ; 
But  still,  when  Dame  Fortune  has  been  so  unkind, 

'Tis  hard  one's  ambition  forthwith  to  resign ! 
I'll  have  to  deny  myself  many  delights, 

And  struggle  along  on  this  pittance,  I  fear ! 
Ah,  mine  is  indeed  most  pathetic  of  plights — 

I  only  get  seventy  thousand  a  year ! 

Harold  Setox. 
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Sharp  Shooting  in 
South  America 


By  J.  B.  Waye 

A  |  "A  HERE'S  risk  and  romance,  hard  work  and 
I  strange  adventure  in  getting  "travel  stuff." 
It  is  a  business  apart  from  any  other  kind 
of  screen  photography,  a  dancing  firefly  that  leads 
the  camera  man  over  mountains,  into  impassable 
jungles  and  foreign  towns,  in  search  of  strange 
sights  and  weird  customs  with  which  to  regale  the 
folks  who  stay  at  home  and  go  to  the  movies. 
It's  a  following  which  bewitches  willing  victims. 

H.  D.  Blauvelt  saw  the  firefly — followed  it 
through  Florida  jungles,  across  the  locks  of  the 
Canal,  into  the  tangled  bypaths  and  broad  city 
streets  of  South  America,  for  thirteen  months. 
Paramount,  the  firm  for  which  he  went,  gave  him 
a  free  hand  to  shoot  anything  he  saw,  Blauvelt's 
end  of  it  being  to  get  a  thousand  feet  of  film  back 
to  the  home  office  each  week.  But  that  didn't 
begin  to  be  the  whole  job.  Trips  had  to  be  care- 
fully planned,  guides  and  conveyances  hired,  in- 
terpreters obtained,  usually  from  the  American 
consul  in  the  place,  and  supplies  carefully  arranged 
for. 

Making  a  certain  large  center  his  headquarters 
for  photographic  supplies,  he  had  to  plan  short 


sallies  into  the  surrounding  coun- 


try,  carrying  all  that  was  needed  to  keep  his  ma- 
chine going,  and  necessities  of  life,  including  water, 
for  from  two  to  six  men. 

Mr.  Blauvelt,  now  with  Hearst-Pathe  News, 
tells  of  adventures  he  met  with  on  that  trip  that 
sound  as  wild  as  the  tales  of  the  old  Spanish  con- 
quistadores  in  Peru.  At  one  time  he  met  a  band  of 
head  hunters  near  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  barely  es- 
caped with  his  own  head  and  his  camera  intact. 
The  picture  in  the  upper  left  corner  recalls  a  night 
spent  in  a  small  hotel  in  Bolivia,  where  Mr.  Blau- 
velt was  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a  noise 
under  his  bed.  He  burst  into  a  cold  sweat  and 
reached  for  his  revolver.  Cautiously  he  arose  and 
lighted  a  flash.  He  found  that  he  was  sharing  his 
room  with  two  pigs,  the  room  being  their  accus- 
tomed resting  place. 

During  the  trip  Blauvelt  traveled  by  nearly  every 
kind  of  locomotion  known  to  man.  On  the  oppo- 
site page  he  is  shown  first  on  board  a  South  Amer- 
ican steamer,  and  then  about  to  start  a  perilous 
forty-mile  trip  by  gravity  car.  Above,  on  this 
page,  is  the  stage  by  which  he  crossed  Bolivia,  and 
below*  he  and  his  guide  journeying  through  Peru 
on  horseback.  At  the  right  he's  seen  filming  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Lima. 
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Bits  of  news  from  here  and 
there  in  filmdom,  condensed 
into  a  few  lively  pages. 

By  Neil  G.  Caward 


OU'LL  soon  be  getting  acquainted 
with  a  brand-new  comedy  star — one 
who  has  one  distinctive  thing  to  rec- 
ommend him  before  he  starts,  for  few  are 
the  film-company  presidents  who  are  the 
stars  of  their  own  productions.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  Mr.  Parsons — for  we  refer  to  "Smil- 
ing Billy"  Parsons,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Film  Corporation,  the  organization 
that  produced  the  thriller,  "Tarzan  of  the 
Apes,"  from  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs'  story 
— let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Parsons  didn't  vol- 
unteer to  play  leads  in  his  own  comedies, 
but  was  lured  into  it  by  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  The  first  two-reel  comedies  proved 
so  attractive  that  Goldwyn  promptly  ar- 
ranged to  release  those  and  others — in  fact, 
Goldwyn,  about  the  time  this  reaches  your 
eyes,  will  be  offering  the  exhibitors  a  "Smil- 
ing Billy"  Parsons  comedy  once  every  two 
weeks.  Incidentally,  these  Parsons  com- 
edies will  replace  the  Marie  Dressier  series 
of  comedies.  Winsome  little  Billie  Rhodes, 
she  who  has  been  the  star  of  all  the  Mutual- 
Strand  Comedies,  is  to  be  the  feminine  star 
of  the  Parsons  series  of  comedies,  it  is  said. 


George  M.  Cohan  will  signalize  his  return 
to  the  Artcraft  program  by  staging  a  film 
version  of  his  own  stage  success,  "Hit-the- 
Trail  Holliday,"  which  ran 
Billie  Rhodes,     for  months   in   New  York 

recently  of  City  and  later  on  tour.  The 
Mutual-Strand  .  ^ 

Comedies,    is  st01T  1S  a  £entle  satire  on 

to  be  the  fern-  Billy   Sunday,   Mr.  Cohan 

mine   star  in     appearing-  as  an  evangelist  of 
the  new  Par-       * r         &     ,     ,,       fe  ™ 
.   son  series.       the    go-get-  em    type.  The 
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Walthall,  Louise  Glaum,  and  Clara  Wil- 
liams are  at  work,  Bessie  Love,  Frank 
Keenan,  and  Bryant  W^ashburn,  of  the 
Pathe  plays,  have  started  on  the  first 
Mastercraft  production — Mastercraft 
being  a  newly  formed  organization 
which  intends  to  film  many  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Dixon.  The  first  of 
the  Mastercraft  dramas  is  'The  One 
Woman,''  directed  by  Reginald 
Barker  from  a  scenario 
by  J.  Grubb  Alexander 
and   Fred  Myrton. 


May  Allison 
signalizes  her 
return   to  the 
Metro  banner 
at  the  head  of 
her  o  w  n  com- 
pany by  appear- 
ing at  the  head  of 
a  real  "all-star"  com- 
pany in  "Social  Hypo- 
crites," a  film  version  of 
the  stage  play  "Bridge,"  in 
which  Erne  Shannon  and  Her- 
bert Kelcey  were  featured. 
Albert  Capellani  directed,  and 
included  in  the  cast  are  such 
notables  of  filmland  as  Henry 
Kolker,  Joseph  Kilgour,  Marie  Wain- 
wright,    Stella    Hammerstein,  Frank 
Currier,  and  Stephen  Gratton. 


My,  but  aren't  you  glad  you  don't  live 
in  Manitoba,  Canada  ?  The  legislature 
of  that  province  has  just  voted  it  il- 
legal to  show  motion-picture  comedies 
in  the  theaters  there.  Yep,  it's  abso- 
lutely and  unqualifiedly  "agin'  "  comic 
films — alleging  that  they  "are  not  in 
good  taste  in  war  time."  Naturally  the 
action  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest. 

Perhaps   the  laughter-hating 
"legislators"  may  yet  suf- 
fer a  change  of  mind  and 
repeal  the  bill.  But 
unless  they  do,  the 
province   of  Mani- 
\     toba  is  going  to  be 
absolutely  smileless 
until  the  war  ends. 


May  Allison  re- 
turns to  the  Metro 
banner  at  the 
head  of  her  own 
company. 


Alice  Joyce,  who 
seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  con- 
incing  enactment  of 
many  of  the  Robert  W. 
Chambers  heroines,  is  cre- 
ating still  another  one.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Tom  Ter- 
riss,    she    has    but  recently 
completed  "The  Business  of 
Life."   Supporting  Miss  Joyce 
in  the  subject  appear  Walter 
McGrail,    Percy    Standing,  Templar 
Saxe,  and  Betty  Blythe. 


Mary  Miles  Minter,  whose  last  Mu- 
tual subject  is  "A  Bit  of  Jade,"  is  now 
hard  at  work  under  Director  Edward 
Sloman,  who  formerly  superintended 
all  the  William  Russell-America  sub- 
jects, in  a  picture  that  bears  the  work- 
ing title,  "The  Church  Window  Angel." 
It  is  based  on  a  story  by  Jeanne  Judson, 
and  was  selected  by  Will  M.  Richey, 
scenario  editor  of  the  American  Com- 
pany, as  the  first  of  a  line  of  stories 
by  well-known  writers  for  Miss  Min- 
ter. 


Thomas  H.  Ince  has  finished  a  six- 
reel  feature  entitled  "Police,"  which 
Paramount  will  release  as  an  Ince  spe- 
cial. The  story  is  laid  in  Chinatown, 
San  Francisco.  At  the  trial  run  of  the 
picture  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  Mr. 
Ince  said :  "In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
scientious, honest  policeman  is  as  de- 
serving of  the  nation's  gratitude  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  mankind  at 
home  as  is  the  warrior  who  safeguards 
their  liberties  on  the  firing  line."  Fea- 
tured in  the  production  are  a  whole  host 
of  Ince  favorites,  among  them  being 
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Thurston  Hall,  Marjorie  Bennett,  Rose- 
-  mary  Theby,  Melbourne  McDowell,  and 
J.  P.  Lockney.  The  picture  was  di- 
rected by  Irvin  W.  Willat,  under  the 
supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince  him- 
self. 

Charley  Ray 
has  a  new-  direc- 
tor. Ever  since 
Victor  Schert- 
zinger  undertook 
motion  -  picture 
direction  over  at 
the  Ince-Triangle 
lot,  Charley  Ray 
has  been  his  spe- 
cial star.  He  is 
the  man  respon- 
sible for  all  of  the 
more  recent  Ray 
successes,  too, 
for  when  Charley 
left  Triangle  to 
rejoin  Thomas 
H.  Ince  under  the 
Paramount  ban- 
ner, Schertzinger 
went  right  along, 
and  Charley  con- 
tinued to  win 
new  laurels  in  the 
pictures  that 
"Vic"  directed. 

Vow,  however,  Schertzinger  has  de- 
cided he  is  entitled  to  a  vacation ;  so 
Irving  Willat,  an  Ince-trained  director 
responsible  for  many  of  the  recent  Ince- 
Paramount  successes,  will  boss  Charley 
Ray  about  the  lot. 


friends  the  original 


after  they  were  organized,  when  the 
plant  consisted  of  a  small  stage,  three 
dressing  rooms,  a  two-by-four  office, 
and  a  small  laboratory.  It  is  one  of 
Murray's  pleasures  in  life  to  show  his 

dressing  room  of 
the  company 
where  for  more 
than  a  year  he 
used  to  don  his 
make-up  daily 
alongside  such 
laugh-makers  a  s 
Ford  Sterling, 
Fred  Mace,  Char- 
lie Chaplin,  Ros- 
coe  Arbuckle  and 
Sennett  himself. 


Charley  Murray  enters  upon  his  fifth  successive 
year  of  comedy  with  Mack  Sennett. 


Charley  Murray  has  just  signed  a 
new  contract  with  Mack  Sennett,  which 
assures  his  remaining  as  a  comedian 
with  that  organization  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  This  makes  the  fifth  suc- 
cessive year  in  which  Charles  has  "co- 
medianed,"  inasmuch  as  he  joined  the 
Keystone  forces  within  a  few  weeks 


William  Rus- 
sell, who  some 
weeks  ago  an- 
nounced at  the 
expiration  of  his 
contract  with 
American  Film 
Company,  Incor- 
porated,  that 
when  he  next  be- 
gan the  making 
of  feature  pro- 
ductions it  would 
be  at  the  head  of 
his  own  company,  has  already  fulfilled 
his  promise.  Down  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  the  husky  William  is  hard 
at  work  on  a  production  bearing  the 
working  title,  "Hearts  or  Diamonds," 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  released 
through  the  exchanges  of  the  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  under  the  brand  of 
William  Russell  Productions.  In  the 
leading  role  opposite  him  appears  Char- 
lotte Burton,  who  has  been  his  leading 
woman  in  many  American  productions, 
and  others  in  the  supporting  cast  are 
Henry  Wollock,  Robert  Klein,  Claire 
du  Brey,  and  Carl  Stockdale.  Russell 
has  arranged  to  secure  the  best  stories 
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of  such  authors  as  Le  Roy  Edson,  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  Rex  Beach,  and  others,  as 
the  basis  of  his  forthcoming  series  of 
photo  dramas.  Henry  King  is  directing 
the  first  Russell  subject. 


Since  the  last 
copy  w  a  s  pre- 
pared for  Screen 
Gossip,  two  no- 
table players  have 
married.  Enid 
Bennett,  pretty 
Ince  -  Paramount 
star,  took  unto 
herself  a  husband 
in  the  person  of 
Fred  Niblo,  well 
known  on  the  le- 
gitimate stage  as 
a  comedian,  also 
as  a  leading  stock 
player,  the  wed- 
ding occurring  at 
Christ  Church  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Niblo 
will  establish 
their  home  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 
Enid  Bennett  will 
continue  to  ap- 
pear in  pictures, 
and  there  is  also 

a  strong  likelihood  that  Mr.  Niblo  may 
try  his  hand  -at  picture  acting.  Eileen 
Percy,  who  has  been  appearing  opposite 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  was  married  to 
Otto  Busch,  of  Pasadena,  her  husband 
being  a  member  of  the  famous  family 
whose  breweries  in  St.  Louis  have  made 
them  famous.  It  is  rumored  that  Miss 
Percy  will  desert  the  screen — for  the 
present,  at  least — but  in  due  time  she, 
too,  may  come  flitting  back  once  more. 
Surely  we  hope  so. 


vorite,  is  temporarily  deserting  the 
screen  for  the  vaudeville  stage.  Per- 
haps you  recall,  back  in  the  Essanay 
days,  a  film  subject  in  which  Ruth  did 
some  classic  dancing?  Well,  a  dance 
of  much  the  same  sort  is  going  to  be 

the  backbone  of 
Miss  Stone- 
house's  vaudeville 
act,  and  two 
others  will  be 
termed  "The  De- 
butante Dance' 
and  "The  Dance 
of  the  Vampire." 
We  can  picture 
you  doing  the 
"Debutante 
Dance,"  Ruth, 
but  as  for  that 
"vampire  thing" 
— impossible ! 


Enid  Bennett,  the  Ince- Paramount  star,  lias  just 
become  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo. 


Ruth  Stonehouse,  recently  of  Tri- 
angle, and  before  that  an  Essanay  fa- 


Charley  Chap- 
lin has  chosen  the 
plot  for  his  sec- 
ond starring  ve- 
hicle at  the  head 
of  his  own  com- 
pany, and  the  ma- 
jority of  those 
who  appeared  in 
h  i  s  first  screen 
offering  since  he  severed  his  connection 
with  Mutual  will  support  him.  Fred 
Starr,  the  gigantic  figure  who  replaced 
the  late  Eric  Campbell  in  Chaplin's  com- 
pany, and  Zasu  Pitts,  formerly  with  the 
Mary  Pickford  Company,  but  also  seen 
in  the  first  Chaplin  offering,  are  in  the 
cast. 

George  Beban  has  "shot"  more  than 
half  of  the  first  subject  to  be  released 
by  his  own  newly  formed  company.  It 
bears  the  working  title,  "The  Master  of 
the  Pound,"  and,  aside  from  Mr.  Beban 
himself,  comes  as  near  to  featuring 
"Bob  White,"  the  little   fellow  who 
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made  such  a  hit  in  "Lost  in  Transit"  and 
who  in  real  life  is  Mr.  Beban's  own  son,  as 
any  other  member  of  the  company.  George 
Stout,  formerly  business  manager  of  Mack 
Sennett,  is  handling  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Beban  Company. 


Barbara  Castleton,  whom  you  have  seen 
in  leading  roles  in  several  of  the  biggest 
of  the  independent  productions,  has  been 
placed  under  a  long-term  contract  to  World 
Film  Corporation  and  will  in  future  be  a 
featured  star  in  World  pictures.  A  cousin 
of  Louise  Gunning  of  stage  fame,  Miss 
Castleton,  while  still  in  her  teens,  became 
an  understudy  for  Lina  Abarbanell  in 
"Madame  Sherry."  She  came  into  the  mo- 
tion-picture field  via  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Gods,"  in  which. she  played  a  subordinate 
part,  but  was  given  a  more  important  one 
in  "God's  Man,"  which  starred  H.  B.  War- 
ner. Hobart  Henley  cast  her  as  the  lead 
in  "Parentage,"  and  again  she  had  a  leading 
role  in  Essanay's  "On  Trial."  Her  last 
two  appearances  were  made  in  "For  the 
Freedom  of  the  Wrorld"  and  "Sins  of  Am- 
bition." 

Metro  has  secured  a  brand-new  star  of 
the  first  water  in  the  person  of  Bert  Lytell, 
who  was  featured  in  such  Herbert  Brenon 
pictures  as  "The  Lone  Wolf,"  "Empty 
Pockets,"  and  others  of  note.  Unlike  some 
of  the  other  Metro  stars  who  devote  their 
time  between  productions  to  work  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  Mr.  Lytell  intends  to  con- 
fine himself  entirely  to  picture  work.  His 
debut  as  a  Metro  star  will  be  made  in  an 
adaptation  of  Charles  Alden  Seltzer's  novel, 
"The  Trail  to  Yesterday,"  which  may  be 
screened  under  a  different  title.  Work  on 
this  production  is  already  well  along  at 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  World  Film  Director    Cecil  DeMille, 

Corporation  has  immediately   upon  complet- 

recently  signed  ing  the  assembly  of  the  neg- 

Barbara  Castle-  ative   of   "The  Whispering 

ton  as  a  star.  Chorus,"  the  big  Paramount 


Screen 

picture  which  you  have  no  doubt  seen 
by  this  time,  began  filming  the  David 
Graham  Phillips  novel,  "Old  Wives  for 
New."  The  feature  is  enacted  by  an 
all-star  cast,  and  contains  a  number  of 
unusual  bits  of  photography  which  are 
typically  De  Millesque. 

Elsie  Ferguson  seems  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  record  for  appearing  in  well- 
known  plays.  At  present  she  is  com- 
pleting the  final  scenes  of  "A  Doll's 
House,"  the  Ibsen  play  which  was  first 
given  in  the  United  States  in  1889  by 
the  Mansfield  company  of  players,  and 
later  played  by  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Na- 
zimova.  Maurice  Tourneur  is  handling 
the  direction. 

Sessue  Hayakawa  is  another  of  the 
players  who  is  soon  to  head  a  company 
of  his  very  own.  He  is  under  contract 
to  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  organiza- 
tion to  do  two  more  pictures,  but  upon 
the  completion  of  these  will  take  up  the 
production  of  five  and  seven-reel  fea- 
tures specially  written  for  him,  which 
he  is  confident  will  be  superior  to  any- 
thing that  he  has  yet  done. 

"Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  is  the  title 
of  the  play  on  which  Marguerite  Clark 
has  recently  completed  work  at  the 
Fifty-sixth  Street  studio,  in  New  York. 
The  story,  written  by  Maximilian  Fos- 
ter, was  published  serially  and  later  is- 
sued in  book  form.  George  Broadhurst 
dramatized  it ;  the  play  ran  in  New 
York  and  is  now  on  tour.  The  plot 
seems  particularly  adaptable  to  picture- 
play  form,  and  promises  to  be  most 
effective  as  a  screen  drama. 

William  Duncan,  whom  this  depart- 
ment recently  announced  had  been  se- 
cured by  Pathe  as  a  serial  director, 
changed  his  mind  since  then  and  has  de- 
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cided  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Vitagraph  organization.  He  is  already 
producing  a  new  fifteen-chapter  serial 
which  will  be  issued  by  Vitagraph  some 
time  in  June  or  July.  That  his  newest 
picture  will  have  plenty  of  action  and 
punch  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  to  the 
fans  who  have  seen  his  direction  of 
"The  Fighting  Trail"  and  "Vengeance 
and  the  Woman,"  both  of  which  were 
made  under  his  supervision. 

Bill  Hart  has  taken  unto  himself  six- 
teen whole  acres  right  in  the  heart  of 
Hollywood,  California,  within  five 
blocks  of  the  studio  where  his  Artcraft 
pictures  are  made.  His  plan  is  to  erect 
large  stage  sets  without  going  a  great 
distance  to  find  the  necessary  space. 
The  property  lies  in  a  basin,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  some  fine  distance  ef- 
fects through  the  camera,  which  will  be 
pointed  across  the  set  and  up  the  basin. 

Edna  Earle,  the  pretty  leading 
woman  who  appeared  in  "The  Fascinat- 
ing Widow"  with  Julian  Eltinge,  and 
who  more  recently  has  been  appearing 
with  Pathe  and  other  film-producing 
organizations  in  the  East,  is  once  more 
in  California  with  Mabel  Condon,  her 
personal  representative,  cast  in  a  big 
role  in  a  big  production.  More  about 
it  and  her  later  on.  Incidentally  Miss 
Earle  seems  to  be  a  real  "comer"  among 
the  younger  stars. 


Winifred  Allen,  whose  work  you  will 
recall  in  such  former  Triangle  pictures 
as  "The  Man  Who  Made  Good," 
"American — That's  All,"  "A  Success- 
ful Failure,"  and  "The  Haunted 
House/'  is  now  Mrs.  L.  B.  Sperry.  Her 
elopement  with  the  son  of  the  inventor 
of  the  Sperry  gyroscope  was  as  ro- 
mantic and  daring  as  any  bit  of  movie 
melodrama  in  which  she  ever  appeared. 


just  an  INCE-piration 


Bert  lennon 


What's  in  a  name? 
Lots. 

For  instance — 

That  of  Thomas  Harper  Ince, 

Noted  film  producer. 

Let's  twist  its  sixteen  letters 

And  see 

If  fate 

Or  strange  coincidence 
Hadn't  something  to  do 
With  naming  him. 
We  find  in  them 
H-A-R-T. 

Bill  Hart,  of  course, 
The  famed  Ince  star. 
Also 

The  word 

S-C-E-N-A-R-I-O, 

So  essential 

To  a  photo  play. 

Then, 

Too, 

The  necessary 

S-E-T. 

Now, 

Having  an 

A-C-T-O-R 

And  a  S-C-R-I-P-T 

And  a 

S-C-E-N-E, 

Let's  holler : 

"C-A-M-E-R-AJ" 

Take  the 

S-H-O-T, 

And  project  the  result 
On  the 
S-C-R-E-E-N. 
It  looks  like  a 
H-I-T 

And  a  R-I-O-T— 

But,  alas  !  we  can't  finish  the 

P-I-C-T-  -R-E 

Without 

U. 


This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it» 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP.— Not  bad,  for  your 
first  offense,  to  land  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Oracle,  is  it?  I  know  lots  of  people  who  for 
many,  many  months  have  been  watching  in  vain 
to  see  their  letters  lead  the  list.  No ;  your  friend, 
G.  M.  Anderson,  better  known  as  "Broncho  Billy," 
has  not  deserted  the  screen  for  good.  In  fact,  he 
is  just  being  featured  in  a  State  right's  produc- 
tion called  "Naked  Hands,"  which  should  be  re- 
leased very  shortly.  It  will  seem  like  the  old 
Essanay  days  to  have  Anderson  back  on  the 
screen  again.  Lloyd  Hamilton  .is  still  playing  his 
"Ham"  character,  but  is  not  with  Kalem  any 
longer,  nor  is  "Bud"  with  him.  "Ham"  is  being 
featured  at  the  Sunshine  Studios,  and  his  pictures 
are  released  by  Fox. 

Hope. — You  came  very  near  the  top,  at  that. 
Second  on  the  list  isn't  so  bad.  Glad  to  see  that 
you  aren't  as  fickle  as  I  thought,  and  still  seem  to 
cling  to  a  favorite  for  a  little  while  at  least. 
Wheeler  Oakman  has  been  coming  out  in  fea- 
tures so  fast  lately  that  you  will  have  a  hard 
time  trying  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  is  being 
seen  at  last  opposite  Mabel  Normand  in  the  long- 
expected  "Mickey"  feature.  He  also  is  being 
shown  in  two  Mae  Murray  releases,  "Princess 
Virtue"  and  "Face  Value,"  as  well  as  in  the 
seven-reel  Triangle  feature,  "I  Love  You."  He 
will  be  seen  opposite  Edith  Storey  in  a  play 
called  "Revenge,"  in  the  very  near  future.  Guess 
this  will  keep  you  pretty  busy  going  to  see  all  of 
these  plays,  eh? 


William  S.  Hart  Fan. — The  first  three  Art- 
craft  pictures  that  Hart  appeared  in  were  "The 
Narrow  Trail,"  "The  Silent  Man,"  and  "Wolves 
of  the  Rail."  Lambert  Hillyer  is  his  director. 
Charles  Ray's  features  are  released  by  Paramount, 
and  not  Artcraft.  A  letter  will  reach  Hart  at  the 
W.  S.  Hart  Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  Charlie  Ray,  at  the  Ince 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  No  ;  Hart  and 
Ray  work  in  different  studios. 

Pauline  and  Pearl. — Nope,  the  "Fatal  Ring" 
is  not  the  last  Pearl  White  serial  by  any  means. 
She  is  now  being  seen  in  the  "Home  of  Hate," 
and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  she 
won't  appear  in  several  others,  for  she  is  a  very 
popular  little  lady.  Antonio  Moreno,  former  lead- 
ing man  with  Vitagraph,  is  playing  opposite  Pearl 
in  her  present  serial. 

Funny  Feet. — Charlie  Chaplin  hasn't  gone  to 
war  just  yet,  although  you  never  can  tell  in  these 
days  and  times.  He  is  making  two  reel  comedies 
at  his  own  studios  in  Hollywood,  California,  for 
the  First  National  Exhibitor's  Circuit. 

Sweet  Bessie. — Bessie  Barriscale  has  completed 
four  features  for  the  Paralta  Company,  and  is 
well  into  her  fifth  story.  Her  four  features  which 
have  been  released  are,  "Madam  Who?"  "Within 
the  Cup,"  "Blindfolded,"  and  "The  Wave."  Regi- 
nald Barker  is  the  director  who  piloted  her  in 
her  first  production,  "Madam  Who?"  You  may 
send  a  letter  to  her  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 
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"Sheesa  Bear." — Is  she?  I  am  sure  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  if  you  sent  Douglas  Fair- 
banks two  bits  and  haven't  received  a  photo  from 
him  as  yet.  Drop  him  a  line,  and  tell  him  about 
it,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter at  once.  The  only  way  to  learn  the  camera 
man's  job  is  to  work  with  a  camera  man.  Get 
a  position  as  an  assistant  to  one,  and  you  will 
gradually  come  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  mo- 
tion-picture photography.  I'll  speak  to  the  edi- 
tor about  3-our  suggestion  regarding  Charlie 
Chaplin.  I'm  sure  the  editor  will  like  to  hear 
all  the  nice  things  you  say  about  Picture- Play. 
I'll  tell  him  myself. 

Kan  the  Kaiser. — Tell  your  brother  that  he  is 
much  mistaken.  Sessue  Hayakawa  is  a  Japanese 
and  not  an  Italian.  Write  to  Constance  Talmadge 
in  care  of  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  is  working  at  the  present  time. 
Her  director's  name  is  William  D.  Taylor.  No, 
I  never  heard  of  the  company  you  mention. 
Where  is  their  studio  supposed  to  be  located? 
Maybe  you  have  the  name  wrong.  Address  June 
in  care  of  the  Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Where  do 
you  get  that  husband-and-child  business?  Some 
one  must  have  been  kidding  you.  Bessie  Eyton 
has  been  featured  in  Selig  plays.  She  is  very 
pretty  indeed.  Even  more  so  off  than  she  is  on; 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  don't  know  how 
man}-  "letters  Norma  Talmadge  gets  a  day,  as  I 
never  counted  them,  but  it  would  make  a  big 
bundle,  I  know.  The  further  adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer  have  been  released  already  under  the 
title  of  "Huck  and  Tom,"  with  the  same  cast  as 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  and  directed  by  the  same  man, 
William  D.  Taylor.  Mary  Thurman  will  get  any 
letters  sent  to  her  in  care  of  the  Mack  Sennett 
Studios,  1712  Allesandro  Street,  Edendale,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Little  Sunshine  Girl. — You  may  ask  any 
question  that  you  want,  provided  it  is  not  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  No,  you 
needn't  send  it,  now  that  he  sent  you  the  photo- 
graph. Dustin  Farnum  is  starting  up  his  own 
picture  company,  and  is  getting  a  studio  for  him- 
self. You  can  write  him  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
letter.  Mary  Pickford  is  working  at  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  at 
the  present  time.  Florence  Lawrence  is  not  ap- 
pearing before  the  camera  now.  No,  Kathlyn 
hasn't  a  sister  by  that  name  that  I  know  of. 
Yes,  Margaret  Marsh  works  in  the  same  studio 
as  her  sister  Mae.  Margaret  is  older.  Don't  for- 
get that  promise  of  yours  to  write  to  me  often, 
and  bring  a  few  smiles  with  you.  They  are  most 
welcome  to  the  Oracle,  I  assure  you.  Everybody 
enjoys  smiles  these  days. 


Cutie. — Of  course  I  hadn't  forsaken  you.  Your 
answer  was  late  in  arriving,  and  so  was  late  in 
being  answered,  as  questions  are  answered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  H.  B.  Warner 
hasn't  appeared  in  a  picture  for  some  time  now. 
I,  for  one,  would  certainly  like  to  see  his  per- 
sonality flashed  on  the  screen  once  more,  as  he  is 
one  of  my  many  favorites.  William  S.  Hart  is 
working  right  along.  He  has  his  own  studio  in 
Hollywood,  California,  and  gets  all  his  mail  there. 
It  is  called  the  William  S.  Hart  Studio.  His  latest 
film  in  "Blue  Blazes  Rawdon,"  a  very  fine  picture, 
too.  I  wonder  what  the  surprise  can  be?  Douglas 
Fairbanks'  best  film  in  my  humble  opinion  is  "A 
Modern  Musketeer."  Yes,  "Civilization"  was 
taken  in  California.  I  am  sure  that  the  soldiers 
enjoy  Picture-Play  Magazine.  Don't  forget  to 
send  them  your  copy  when  you  have  finished  with 
it.  Just  put  a  one-cent  stamp  on  it,  and  Uncle 
Sam  will  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  encampments 
"over  there."  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  use  both 
sides  of  the  paper  these  days.  We  need  all  the 
paper  we  can  get,  so  I  don't  mind  getting  ques- 
tions which  are  written  on  both  sides. 

William  C. — Marjorie  Rambeau  has  been  ap- 
pearing in  Mutual  features,  but  is  not  playing 
before  the  camera  at  the  present  time. 

Josephine. — You  should  read  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle,  which  you'll  find  on  the  first  page  of  the 
department,  before  writing  to  me.  I  can't  give 
you  a  reply.    I'm  sorry,  but  rules  are  rules. 

I.  O.  U. — John  Barrymore  plays  in  the  "movies" 
every  once  in  a  while,  and  is  quite  a  popular 
star.  I  enjoy  his  work  very  much.  He  hasn't 
auburn  hair,  as  you  imagine.  It's  dark  brown — 
nearly  black.  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  is  still  appear- 
ing before  a  motion-picture  camera  for  the  Pathe 
Company.  A  letter  addressed  to  her  in  care  of 
the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City,  will  be  sure  to  reach  her.  No, 
her  salary  hasn't  been  made  public,  but  it  is  a 
very  large  check  that  she  receives  every  Satur- 
day. 

Victoria  Dimples. — Write  to  Franklyn  Farnum 
in  care  of  Universal  City,  California.  Warren 
Kerrigan  gets  all  of  his  mail  at  the  Paralta  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California.  William  Lord 
Wright  is  the  editor  of  Picture-Play's  scenario 
department.  You  can  address  him  in  care  of  the 
magazine.  The  companies  are  in  need  of  good 
stories,  and  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  so  go  to  it. 

Hoke. — Louise  Huff  receives  her  mail  at  the 
Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Write 
to  Mad  am  Petrova  in  care  of  the  Petrova  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  Metro  Pictures  Corporation  is 
also  located  in  New  York  City. 
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Da-ro-ling. — Webster  Campbell  is  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  You  can  reach  him  by 
mail  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of 
America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is  now  being 
costarred  with  Corinne  Griffith  in  Vitagraph  fea- 
tures. He  certainly  is  a  very  clever  youngster, 
and  very  popular  with  the  film  fans,  too.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  send  you  one  of  his  auto- 
graphed photos  if  you  sent  him  twenty- five  cents. 
Herbert  Rawlinson  is  now  in  New  York,  just 
having  left  the  Universal  Film  Company.  He  has 
not  as  yet  announced  what  company  he  will  con- 
tinue on  with.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  the  quickest  way  to 
reach  him.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  better  not  to  ask 
questions  against  the  rules,  as  it  saves  your  labor 
and  my  temper. 

Spider,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.— Yes,  it  was 
Louise  Lovely  that  starred  in  the  Universal  fea- 
ture, "Sirens  of  the  Sea."  You  can  reach  her 
by  letter  at  Universal  City,  California.  I  think 
that  she  would  send  you  one  of  her  photographs 
if  you  asked  for  one.  You  can  get  Picture- Play 
in  all  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  also  has  a 
large  circulation  in  Canada  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Catherine  I; — You  are  entirely  wrong.  I  like 
Louise  Fazenda  very  much  indeed.  I  know  her 
personally,  and  she  is  a  mighty  nice  little  girl. 
What  put  it  into  your  head  that  I  don't?  Your 
letter  was  far  from  nice,  especially  the  way  you 
speak  about  the  "Yankees,"  and  doesn't  deserve 
to  be  considered  at  all,  but  as  you  say  you  are 
in  the  hospital  as  the  result  of  your  horse  fall- 
ing on  you,  there  is  probably  some  reason  for 
your  being  irritable.  You  have  probably  thought 
better  of  it  by  this  time. 

Clara  W. — Earle  Williams  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento, California,  on  February  28,  1880.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Oakland  Polytechnic 
College.  You  can  reach  him  by  mail  at  the  Vita- 
graph Studios,  Hollywood,  California. 

Miss  Afton  A. — Roscoe  Arbuckle  gets  all  of 
his  mail  at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  is  working  on  his  comedies  at 
the  present  time. 

Cute  Girls. — It  is  possible  to  show  the  same 
person  in  two  different  characters  at  the  same 
time  on  the  screen,  but  one  can  not  touch  the 
other,  as  the  hand  would  seem  to  disappear  if 
it  were  tried.  The  actor  has  to  act  within  a 
certain  range,  and  the  minute  he  goes  beyond  that 
range,  he  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  that  point.  This 
is  why  two  characters  played  by  the  same  person 
can't  touch  each  other  on  the  screen. 


Kid  Brown. — I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  would  give  you  an  interview  or  not. 
Better  write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Laska  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and  find  out. 
Write  to  the  editor  regarding  the  winners  of  the 
Picture-Play  Magazine  contest. 

I  Wanna  No. — You  haven't  written  to  me  in 
a  whole  month.  Guess  your  little  vacation  must 
have  interfered,  eh?  If  vacations  interfere  with 
writing  to  the  Oracle,  give  up  your  vacations. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  Bill  Hart  is 
to  leave  the  Artcraft.  Monroe  Salisbury  is  still 
being  featured  by  the  Universal  Film  Company  in 
Bluebird  productions.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  that 
he  is  clever.  Write  him  at  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  L.  H. — There  is  a  character  actor  by  the 
name  of  Joe  Harris  playing  in  motion  pictures. 
You  can  reach  him  by  letter  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Dora  S.  Mac. — No,  the  Picture-Play  Maga- 
zine has  never  had  an  interview  with  your  friend. 
She  is  not  playing  in  pictures  at  the  present  time. 
She  last  appeared  in  a  Herbert  Brenon  play, 
"The  Fall  of  the  Romanoffs." 

M.  Williams. — William  Shay  is  still  playing  in 
pictures.  He  has  done  most  of  his  work  lately 
for  the  Herbert  Brenon  Pictures  Corporation. 
He  appeared  in  both  the  late  Brenon  features, 
"Empty  Pockets"  and  "False  Faces." 

M.  J.  G. — Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  a  copy 
of  the  Market  Booklet  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  Magazine.  It  contains  all  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  various  producing  companies, 
which  will  answer  your  purpose  immensely. 

E.  T.  H. — I  have  attended  to  the  matter  you 
requested  regarding  the  February  15th  issue  of 
this  magazine  for  1916.  If  there  are  any  more 
of  them  left,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  received 
yours  by  this  time. 

R.  J.  A. — The  Market  Booklet  has  been  sent  to 
you  as  you  have  requested.    You  were  correct  in 
sending  six  cents  in  stamps.    The  price  has  not- 
gone  up,  even  if  the  postage  is  more. 

"Oh,  Johnny/' — Due  to  the  rush  of  letters  to 
be  answered  in  the  magazine  lately,  the  ones  for 
the  Oracle  pages  have  been  answered  first  in  order 
to  cut  down  the  number.  Just  as  soon  as  things 
get  back  to  normal  again,  the  personal  replies 
will  be  answered  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Nell  Shipman  is  back  on  the  screen  again.  Her 
latest  picture  is  "The  Home  Trail,"  in  which  she 
plays  opposite  Alfred  Whitman,  who  is  none  other 
than  our  old  friend,  Alfred  Vosburgh.  Old  in 
friendship,  but  young  in  years.  Vitagraph  pro- 
duced the  film.  You  can  reach  Al  and  Nell  at 
the  Vitagraph  Studios,  Hollywood,  California. 
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Fern. — Baby  Marie  Osborne  gets  all  of  her 
mail  at  the  Diando  Film  Corporation,  Glendale, 
California.  Mary  McAllister  receives  her  letters 
at  the  Essanay  Film  Company,  1333  Argyle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Violet  Radcliffe  and  Francis 
Carpenter  call  for  their  mail  at  the  Fox  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  Bobby 
Connolly  has  his  own  mail  box  in  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Baby  Virginia 
Corbin  is  the  little  actress  that  had  the  role  of  the 
Princess  in  the  Fox  Kiddie  features,  "Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk."  You  can  also  reach  her  by 
letter  at  the  Fox  Studios  in  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  H. — The  only  way  that  I  can  sug- 
gest for  you  to  get  your  two  little  girls  into  pic- 
tures is  to  take  them  around  to  the  different 
studios,  and  register  with  these  concerns  for  "ex- 
tra" work.  If  the  children  have  talent,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered  by  the  director  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

H.  C.  S. — Mollie  King  has  not  given  up  mo- 
tion pictures  by  any  means.  She  is  just  taking 
a  short  fling  on  the  vaudeville  stage  again,  but 
will  most  assuredly  return  to  the  screen.  You 
can  reach  her  by  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25 
West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

"I  Want  to  Know." — Address  Lloyd  Hamilton, 
or  the  better-known  name  of  "Ham,"  at  the  Sun- 
shine Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. "Ham"  is  no  longer  with  the  Kalem 
Company,  but  is  still  using  the  same  make-up 
that  he  appeared  in  the  "Ham  and  Bud"  come- 
dies, although  he  looks  considerably  neater  now. 
Charles  Chaplin  gets  mail  at  the  Chaplin  Studios, 
Hollywood,  California.  Ford  Sterling  will  get 
any  mail  sent  to  him  at  the  same  address  as 
Hamilton.  Roscoe  Arbuckle  should  be  addressed 
at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  California. 
Louise  Fazenda,  Chester  Conklin,  Mary  Thur- 
man,  and  Charlie  Murray  receive  their  letters  at 
the  Mack  Sennett  Studios,  Edendale,  California. 
Billie  Rhodes  will  get  all  mail  sent  to  her  at  the 
Christie  Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood, 
California.  Al  Ray  collects  his  mail  every  morn- 
ing at  the  Sunshine  Studios,  too.  He  has  not 
been  with  the  National  Film  Corporation  for  a 
long  time.  Olga  Petrova  is  the  actress'  correct 
name.  She  was  born  in  Poland.  No  trouble  at 
all. 

Gertrude  D.  B. — I  have  mailed  Vivien  Rich 
the  letter  which  you  inclosed  with  the  one  to  me. 
No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Always  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  Picture-Play  readers. 

William  H.  U. — E.  K.  Lincoln  is  now  out  on 
the  coast  playing  in  the  latest  Christie  Cabbanne 
feature.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  him  by 
mail  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Write  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Amanda  Thatcher. — You  forgot  to  inclose  the 
envelope  that  you  mentioned  in  your  letter,  so  I 
am  answering  your  question  in  the  Oracle  De- 
partment. Charles  Ray  will  get  any  letters  sent 
to  him  in  care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  His  latest  feature  is  "His  Own  Home 
Town,"  which  followed  "Let's  Go." 

G.  S. — You  mean  Winfield  Sheehan  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation.  He  does  not  act  in  their  pro- 
ductions, but  is  the  general  manager  for  William 
Fox.  He's  a  mighty  fine  man,  however.  You 
can  reach  him  by  letter  at  the  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion, 130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Frisky  Polly. — Bryant  W^ashburn  has  been 
away  from  the  Essanay  Company,  where  he  made 
those  well-liked  "Skinner"  features,  for  quite 
some  months.  He  is  now  being  featured  by  the 
Pathe  Company,  and  should  be  addressed  at  the 
Paralta  Studios,  Hollywood,  California,  where  he 
is  making  his  present  pictures  for  Pathe.  No,  it 
doesn't  look  as  if  Bryant  will  do  any  more  of 
those  "Skinner"  features,  although  he  is  still 
sticking  to  that  type  of  character  and  story.  Yes, 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  send  you  one  of  his  photo- 
graphs, if  you  ask  him  for  one.  "Skinner's  Baby" 
was  the  last  of  the  series  that  Washburn  made 
for  the  Essanay  Company. 

L.  D.  L. — Write  to  Anna  Nilsson  in  care  of  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Jane. — Your  friend  Donald  Hall  will  get  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  Screen  Club, 
New  York  City. 

Nine  Klenzig  S.  Aus. — Chester  Barnett  is  the 
name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  the  role 
of  Billy  in  "Trilby."  Can't  answer  your  matri- 
monial question  regarding  Lea  Maloney,  as  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle.  You  can  address 
him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Juli- 
ette Day  is  not  playing  on  the  screen  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  she 
may  return  to  the  American  Film  Company  and 
make  some  more  features  for  the  Mutual  pro- 
gram at  this  studio,  where  she  did  her  other 
screen  work.  No,  Alfred  Whitman  has  not  had 
Vivian  Rich  for  his  leading  woman  for  some 
time.  Vivian  has  been  playing  at  the  Universal 
lately.  It  seems  as  if  Thomas  Chatterton  has  de- 
serted the  screen  for  good.  He  has  gone  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  ovens  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  is  making  a  pile  of 
money,  so  he  probably  can't  be  lured  back  to  the 
screen  until  he  tires  of  his  other  work.  Nearly 
all  of  your  questions  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  use 
both  sides  of  the  paper  now,  as  we  must  save  the 
supply  as  well  as  we  can.  Yes,  all  those  serials 
were  interesting. 


»     TEAR  OUT  KERE 


"Here's  Where  We  Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell — this  coupon!  Remember  the  night  you  urged  me 
to  send  it  in  to  Scranton  ?  Then  how  happy  we  were  when  I  came 
home  with  the  news  of  my  first  promotion  ?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell, 
my  place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  comforts— to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  they  let  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in  their  spare 
time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find  them  in  city,  town  and  country — in  office,  factory, 
shop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on  farms  and  on  railroads.  There  are  clerks  who  became 
Advertising  Managers,  Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpenters  who  became  Architects  and 
Contractors;  mechanics  who  became  Engineers  and  Electrical  Experts;  men  and  boys 
who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to  splendid 
responsible  positions. 

There  are  such  men  as  Jesse  G.  Vincent, 
who  advanced  from  toolmaker's  apprentice 
to  Vice  President  of  Engineering  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company.  Such  men 
as  H.  E.  Gardner,  who  won  through  I.  C.  S. 
spare  time  study  the  training  that  equipped 
him  to  build  the  great  Equitable  Building. 
These  are  but  examples.  They  have  proved 
what  men  with  ambition  can  do. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  26  years  have  advanced  themselves 
in  position  and  salary  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 
Over  100,000  are  studying  right  now.  You 
can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I,  C,  S. 
way  is  to  choose  your  careeT  from  this  list 
and  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  here  and  now, 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4250,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  1  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□electrical  engineer 

□  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 

□  Telephone  Work 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OB  ENGINEER 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  S1AT10NARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  Ship  Draftsman 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

HShow  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 

□  Railt  oad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist  I 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 

_  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 
~  GOOD  ENGLISH 

Teacher 
_  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

S AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Ante  Repairing  ■  □  Spanish 

□  Navigation.         Ion  phono* 

□  AGRICULTURE  Igraph  disks 

□  Poultry  Raising  ■□  French 


Name  

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No._ 


City. 


.State. 
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Vosburgh  Fan. — Alfred  Vosburgh  is  no  more. 
It  is  now  Alfred  Whitman,  if  you  please.  The 
Yitagraph  Company  thought  that  some  people 
might  suspect  Al  of  having  some  Hunnish  blood 
about  him,  so  they  changed  his  name,  as  he  is  a 
born  and  bred  American.  He  is  now  being  fea- 
tured by  the  Vitagraph  Company  at  their  studios 
in  Hollywood,  California.  Nell  Shipman  is  his 
leading  lady.  Address  him  in  care  of  the  Vita- 
graph  Studios.  Yes,  he  has  played  with  both 
the  Morosco  and  the  American  Film  Company. 
I'm  sure  that  I  can't  tell  you  why  they  don't  se- 
lect a  permanent  leading  woman  for  him.  Maybe 
they  think  the  public  would  get  tired  seeing  him 
make  love  to  the  same  girl  all  the  time. 

Vera  Wicket. — YTou  ought  to  make  a  great 
screen  vampire,  if  you  can  act  half  as  wicked 
as  your  name  would  indicate.  Oh,  there  are  lots 
of  vampires  on  the  screen  to-day,  but  you  know 
there  is  always  room  for  one  more  in  everything. 
Valeska  Suratt  is  not  playing  with  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation  any  longer,  although  she  will  get  any 
mail  that  you  might  send  to  her  in  care  of  this 
company  at  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Your  friend  Olga  has  not  been  vamp- 
ing in  the  films  for  quite  some  time  now.  The 
last  I  saw  of  her  was  in  the  "Crimson  Stain  Mys- 
tery" with  Maurice  Costello  and  Ethel  Grandin. 
Maurice  has  not  appeared  in  another  feature 
since  .completing  this  serial,  either.  Theda  Bara 
is  now  at  work  ,  on  "Salome"  at  Fox's  Western 
studios  in  Hollywood,  California.  Mail  will  reach 
her  at  this  address.  '  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  know 
the  exact  figure  of  Theda  Bara's  salary.  Her 
brother's  name  is  Marque  and  not  Paul  Bara. 
The  latter  is  a  joke,  and  not  a  name. 

Cleo. — It  looked  as  if  I  wasn't  going  to  get  you 
in  this  month  at  all,  but  your  letter  came  to  the 
top  of  the  pile  just  in  time.  William  S.  Hart  will 
appear  in  "The  Tiger  Man"  after  "Blue  Blazes 
Rawdon"  is  released  by  the  Artcraft.  Yes,  I  en- 
joyed his  "Wolves  of  the  Rail"  very  much  indeed. 
That  last  reel  was  certainly  very  thrilling.  I 
agree  with  you  that  Hart  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  instead  of  losing  it.  You  will  always  find 
a  crowd  of  people  who  will  tell  you  that  "so 
and  so"  is  slipping  terribly  in  the  film  game,  and 
hasn't  many  more  months  in  which  to  collect,  as 
the  public  are  getting  tired  of  his  work.  The 
same  is  said  of  Mary  Pickford,  Charles  Chaplin, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  many  others,  but  they,  all 
seem  stronger  now  than  they  ever  were. 

Sdg.  Janet. — "The  Great  Secret"  is  the  serial 
which  Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne 
played  in  for  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation. 
What  did  you  think  it  was? 

B.  C.  D. — The  editor  is  sending  you  the  Market 
Booklet  which  you  sent  the  six  cents  in  stamps 
for.  You  should  have  read  it  through  several 
times  by  the  time  you  read  this. 


Pep. —  Sorry,  but  \vc  are  not  allowed  to  give  the 
home  address  of  the  film  players.  Any  mail  will 
catch  Douglas  Fairbanks  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  He  is  there 
most  of  the  time  anyway,  so  your  letter  would 
probably  be  read  sooner  by  him  there  than  at 
his  home.  The  players  like  to  take  a  little  rest 
when  they  get  home. 

Hope. — Wheeler  Oakman  has  finished  his  last 
motion  picture  for  some  time  to  come.  He  has 
left  the  screen,  and  joined  the  California  Griz- 
zlies, and  is  training  now  to  "Hock  the  Kaiser." 
Any  mail  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  will  be  forwarded  to  him.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  motion  picture 
and  athletic  world  are  with  the  Grizzlies,  which 
is  the  crack  regiment  of  California. 

A  Kansas  Boy. — "Clover's  Rebellion"  was 
made  by  the  Vitagraph  Company  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Anita  Stewart  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1896.  Didn't  have  any  trouble 
reading  the  letter  at  all,  even  if  it  was  written  in 
pencil.  Write  to  Baby  Marie  Osborne  in  care  of 
the  Diando  Motion  Picture  Company,  Edendale, 
California.  The  only  way  to  discover  whether 
you  have  a  chance  or  not  is  to  get  some  extra 
work  at  the  studios,  and  see  for  yourself.  It 
won't  take  you  long  to  find  out.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Anita  Stewart  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  be  sure  to 
reach  her.  Write  to  Peggy  Hyland  in  care  of  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Yes,  there  are  always 
openings  for  good  actors  on  the  screen.  The 
companies  are  continually  on  the  lookout  for 
them. 

H.  K.  Vancouver —Write  to  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change, 25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  Y^ork 
City,  and  they  will  be  able  to  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  books  you  mention.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  are  for  the  public's  use 
or  not.  I  think  that  they  are  sent  out  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, of  the  country  preceding  the  showing 
of  the  Pathe  serials,  but  you  can  write  to  them 
and  find  out.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able 
to  secure  them  for  yourself,  as  they  would  be  out 
of  date  now. 

Somebody's  Giri. — It  is  Creighton  Hale  and 
not  Greighton.  One  of  the  answers  was  right, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  which  one,  as  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department  to  answer 
matrimonial  questions  concerning  the  players. 
No,  Theda  Bara  has  never  taken  part  in  a  film 
serial.  Marie  Osborne  is  the  correct  name  of 
Little  Mary  Sunshine.  Enid  Markey  and  Willard 
Mack  did  some  very  fine  work  in  the  Triangle 
feature,  "Aloha  Oe." 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

New  Admirer. — Monroe  Salisbury  is  still  with 
the  Universal  Film  Company.  His  latest  feature 
is  "The  Heart  of  the  Desert."  Wilfred  Lucas 
does  not  play  in  the  Salisbury  features.  He  di- 
rects them.  Yes,  "The  Door  Between"  was  a  lit- 
tle unusual  for  Salisbury.  Still,  he  hasn't  any 
set  type  of  work.  He  is  in  a  different  kind  of 
role  nearly  every  time  you  see  him.  Write  to  him 
at  Universal  City,  California. 

Paramount  Fan. — Yes,  Elsie  Ferguson  and 
George  M.  Cohan  have  without  a  doubt  scored 
heavily  in  their  screen  appearances.  Elsie  did 
fine  work  in  "Barbary  Sheep,"  "Rise  of  Jenny 
Cushing,"  and  "Rose  of  the  World."  George  M. 
Cohan  was  delightful  in  both  "Broadway  Jones" 
and  "The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  Charles 
Ray's  latest  feature  is  "His  Home  Town,"  taken 
from  a  magazine  story  of  that  name  by  Larry 
Evans.  Charles'  last  rube  character  was  "The 
Hired  Man."  It  is  unlike  his  other  characteriza- 
tions of  the  country  boy,  but  just  as  enjoyable 
and  human.  This  is  probably  the  reason  for  this 
young  star's  success.  He  makes  each  one  of  the 
characters  that  he  portrays  humanly  appealing, 
and  has  a  line  of  work  all  his  own.  There  is 
not  another  actor  on  the  screen  to-day  that  does 
anything  like  the  work  Charlie  has  picked  out 
for  himself.  His  stuff  is  absolutely  original,  and 
is  certainly  a  big  hit.  A  letter  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios,  Georgia 
and  Girad  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will 
reach  him. 

The  Count. — The  only  way  that  you  can  get 
the  ideas  which  you  speak  about  upon  the  screen 
is  to  take  the  matter  up  yourself  with  the  differ- 
ent motion-picture  concerns.  You  might  be  able 
to  interest  them  in  your  scheme,  and  again  you 
may  not.  Any  questions  regarding  stories,  et 
cetera,  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Pic- 
ture-Play Magazine,  and  not  to  me.  You  can 
get  a  complete  list  of  all  the  leading  film  manu- 
facturers by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  for  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet. 

Ginger. — It  is  a  man,  and  not  a  girl  at  all,  to 
whom  you  refer  in  those  Keystone  Comedies. 
Wally  Van  is  now  making  comedies  for  himself, 
and  is  in  business  at  the  head  of  his  own  com- 
pany. Billie  Rhodes  gets  her  mail  at  the  Christie 
Film  Company,  Gower  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ida  B. — Valeska  Suratt  has  deserted  the  films, 
and  has  gone  back  into  vaudeville  again,  but  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  forwarded  to  her  immediately. 

Finger-the-Pie. — Yes,  they  were  stills  from 
"Freckles."  He  must  have  forgotten  which  arm 
he  was  supposed  to  have  off. 

G.  J.  G. — Enid  Markey  is  the  name  of  the  young 
actress  who  played  opposite  Willard  Mack  in  that 
Triangle  plav.  A  letter  addressed  to  her  in  care 
of  Willis  &'  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California,  will  be  sure  to  reach 
her. 


Di 


d 


lamonas 

and  Tif  nites 


"As  Like  as 
Two  Peas" 

See  these  wonderful  Tifnite  Gems — 
Bent  direct  on  our  special  Free  Wear 
offer.  Wear  one  and  your  friends  will 
say  that  it's  a  diamond.  Tif  nites  have 
the  pure  white  color  and  the  flash  and 
fire  of  the  diamond— stand  all  diamond 
tests,  fire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  No 
backing,  no  paste,  no  foil,  full  of  fire  and 
sparkle.  Only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
between  them— and  yet  they  cost  so  little. 
Don't  miss  this  great  offer.  Send  the 
coupon  now  and  let  us  send  you  your 
choice  of  these  three  superb  rings  or  scarf 
pin  to  wear  free  for  ten  days.  Send  no 
money.  Just  the  coupon — now  while  this 
special  offer  holds  good. 

Solid  Gold 

Mounting 

Every  Tifnite  Gem  is  set  in  the  most 
fashionable,  most  artistic  mounting — 
guaranteed  Solid  Gold.  Send  the  coupon 
and  see  for  yourself  what  wonderful 
gems  these  are. 

FREE ! 

For  10  Days'  Wear 

Select  the  ring  you 
want  or  the  stick  pin 
and  send  the  coupon. 
When  it  comes,  pay 
only  $3.50  on  arrival. 
Wear  it  10  days.  If 
fully  satisfied,  pay 
balance  on  easy  terma 
as  given  under  the  il- 
lustrations. Otherwise 
return  the  ring  or  pin 
to  us  and  we  will  refund 
any  money  you  have  paid. 
You  risk  nothing  b  y  ac- 
cepting this  offer.  So  send 
while  it  holds  good. 


Flat  Belcher  Ring 

No.  1.  Solid  gold 
mounting.  Eight  claw- 
design  with  flat  wide 
band.  Almost  a  carat, 
guaranteed  genuine 
Tifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.50;  only  $3.50  upon 
arrival.  Balance  $3.00 
per  month. 


Send  No 
Money 


Neither  money  nor  refer- 
ences. Just  the  coupon 
brings  wonderful  Tifnite 
Gem  mounted  in  solid  gold 


Scarf  Pin 

No.  5.  Solid 
sold  open  circle 
design.    1-2  K. 
Tifnite  Gem. 
Price  $12.60. 
$3.50  on  arriv- 
al.  Balance  .     — .      - — _~     «  & ~ »*j . 
"l.oo  a  month.  *  or  size  cut  a  strip  of  heavy 
paper  so  that  ends  exactly 
meet  when  drawn  tightly  around 
second  joint  of  finger  on  which 
you  wish  to  wear  ring.    Don't  let 
it  overlap.  Send  this  with  coupon. 

Send  now  and  take  advantage  of 
this  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Satisfy 
yourself  about  these  dazzling  gems. 

THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

Rand  McNally  Bldg.,    Dept.  328  Chicago 

Send  me    ....No  ...on  10  Days'  approval. 

If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  pay  $3.50  on  arrival  and  balance  at  rate  of 
$3.00  per  month.   If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  same  within  10  days. 


Name  , 


Address. 


FACE  POWDER. 

Used  by  Society's  leaders  for  over  30  years. 
Doss  not  rub  off.  All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters, 
or  miniature  box  for  4  cents  stamps. 

THE  FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 
Dept.  105  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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"SECRETS  OF  PITCHING 


By  BURT  L.  STANDISH 

A  thoroughly  new  hand  book  on  the  art  of  pitching 
every  curved  ball  known  to  the  big  leaguers.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  shows  how  the  ball  must 
be' held  to  pitch  the  spitball,  knuckleball,  false  rise, 
deadspin,  the  jump,  fadeaway  and  every  other  ball. 
It  tells  how  to  watch  bases,  how  to  size  up  the 
batter,  and  how  to  work  with  the  catcher. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  book  that  every  baseball  player 
and  fan  ought  to  have — no  matter  how  much  they 
know  about  the  game. 


PRICE  FIFTEEN  CENTS,  POSTPAID 


Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


What  makes  the  super-woman  ?  Is  it 
beauty?  Cleopatra  aud  Rachel  were  homely. 
Is  it  daintiuess?  Marguerite  do  Valois 
washed  her  hands  but  twice  a  week.  Is  it 
wit?  Pompadour  aud  Uu  Barry  were  avow- 
edly stupid  in  conversation.  Is  it  youth? 
Diane  de  Polctiers  and  Ninon  de  l'Enclos 
were  wildly  adored  at  sixty.  Is  it  the  suhtle 
quality  of  feminism?  George  Sand,  who 
numbered  her  admirers  by  the  score — poor 
Chopin  in  their  foremost  rank — was  not 
only  ugly,  but  disgustingly  mannish.  So 
was  Semiramis.  The  nameless  charm  is 
found  almost  as  often  in  the  masculine, 
"advanced"  woman  as  in  the  delicate,  ultra- 
feminine  damsel.  In  Ai.vslee's  each  month 
you  will  find  the  stories  of  super-women 
who  conquered  at  will.  Some  of  them 
smashed  thrones ;  some  were  content  with 
wholesale  heart-smashing.  Wherein  lay 
their  secret?  Or  rather,  their  secrets?  For 
seldom  did  any  two  of  them  follow  the  same 
plan  of  campaign.    Read  about  them  in 

"The  Magazine 
That  Entertains" 
Now  On  Sale — 20  Cents  a  Copy 


AINSLEE'S 


Oracle  Admirer. — You  embarrass  me  to  death, 
O.  A.  Not  that  I  don't  like  to  get  poetry  about 
the  color  of  my  eyes  and  teeth,  but  you  drew  on 
your  imagination  and  got  them  all  wrong.  Not 
that  I  care  a  whoop,  and,  anyway,  it's  great  to 
be  admired.  So  you  have  a  picture  of  me  seated 
at  a  typewriter  with  pink,  white,  and  blue  en- 
velopes piled  up  to  right  and  left  of  me?  Right! 
Only  they  reach  up  to  my  eyebrows.  Not  in  the 
least — my  time's  yours. 

Lorena. — Thanks  for  those  three  cheers  for 
the  Picture- Play  Magazine.  Why  don't  you 
wn'te  to  the  editor  about  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery? I  am  sure  that  he  would  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  to  make. 

Mary  F. — Pearl  White  was  born  in  1889.  Yes, 
Many  Pickford's  curls  were  not  purchased  in  a 
store.  Dustin  Farnum  and  William  Farnum  are 
brothers.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Boston 
American. 

Sweet  16. — Of  course  I'm  glad.  Tom  Forman 
is  in  the  army,  but  any  mail  sent  to  him  in  care 
of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  him. 
Yes,  I  imagine  that  Tom  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  hear  from  his  friends  now,  and  wouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  he  would  answer  you  with  a 
nice  little  letter.  Oh,  that  isn't  a  hard  one  at 
all  to  answer  as  you  imagine  it  is.  Norma  Phil- 
lips was  the  young  lady  that  was  "Our  Mutual 
Girl"  in  the  series  of  pictures  by  that  name,  and 
in  the  "Runaway  June"  serial.  Mame  Kelso  was 
the  lady  that  was  "Our  Mutual  Girl's"  aunt  in  that 
series.  Norma  Phillips  has  not  appeared  on  the 
screen  for  some  time.  She  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  made  her  appearance  on  the 
stage  when  a  child.  Yes,  I  have  had  several  let- 
ters from  your  town.  Don't  be  such  a  stranger. 
Let's  hear  from  you  more  often  in  the  future. 

Harry. — No,  William  S.  Hart  did  not  get  hurt 
anything  to  speak  of  in  "The  Narrow  Trail." 
Yes,  it  was  indeed  quite  some  fight  that  he  staged 
in  that  picture.  There  are  two  Harry  Pollards 
in  the  motion-picture  business.  One  is  a  come- 
dian with  the  Rolin  Film  Company,  and  the  other 
is  a  well-known  director  and  actor,  who  used  to 
direct  and  play  opposite  Margarita  Fischer  in  her 
films  for  the  Mutual  program.  The  Pollard  Pic- 
ture Plays  Company  has  been  dissolved.  Mar- 
garita Fischer,  the  former  star  of  that  company, 
is  now  being  featured  by  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany at  their  studios  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  Ingraham.  There 
is  nothing  like  trying,  you  know.  You  can  ad- 
dress Harry  Pollard,  the  director  and  actor,  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California.  I'm  not  the  editor 
of  this  magazine,  merely  the  Oracle.  The  stu- 
dios nearest  to  you  are  in  New  York  City.  Send 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play 
for  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  which  will  give 
you  the  complete  addresses  of  all  the  studios  in 
the  United  States.  Paul  Willis  is  seventeen. 
Thanks  very  much  indeed  for  the  good  wishes. 
No,  you  didn't  break  a  single  rule.  In  fact,  you 
didn't  even  crack  any  of  them. 


S.  D.  T. — You  understood  rightly,  strange  as  it 
may  seem.  The  reason  for  substituting  yellow 
for  white  in  the  movies  whenever  possible  is  that 
the  outlines  of  yellow  take  more  clearly  than 
those  of  white  material,  I  am  told.  Yes,  most 
of  them  do  wear  white  collars,  though  some  go 
to  the  trouble  of  having  yellow  ones  made.  Film 
companies  often  furnish  yellow  dress-suit  fronts 
for  their  actors,  and  then  the  shirt  looks  a  trifle 
gray  worn  with  a  white  collar,  is  the  reason. 
The  sets  do  look  strange  with  yellow  sheets  on 
the  beds,  maids  with  canary-colored  lace  aprons, 
and  the  like..  Most  of  them  do  repeat  the  actual 
lines  before  the  camera,  partly  because  lips  can 
often  be  read  on  the  screen,  but  chiefly  to  get 
into  the  mood  demanded  by  the  action.  Yes, 
you  seem  to  be.  I  almost  thought  you  were 
going  to  make  me  a  partnership  offer  to  start  a 
new  compan}'.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
hard  to  line  some  one  up  who  was  connected  in 
some  way  with  a  studio,  and  get  inside  of  one 
for  a  look  around.  Any  one  who  is  so  interested 
ought  to  be  rewarded  with  a  peep  into  the  astral 
heaven. 

I.  O.  U. — Nothing  at  all,  but,  just  the  same, 
I  like  you.  Emily  Stevens  was  the  star  in  "Day- 
break," and  Edith  Storey  did  "The  Eyes  of  Mys- 
tery." That  is  funny,  for  while  they  are  both 
doing  Metro  productions,  they  are  not  at  all 
alike.  Marguerite  Clark's  eyes  are  gray.  A 
creamy,  almost  pallid  complexion,  which  only 
adds  to  her  charm.  Even  more  charming  than 
they  say,  which  is  going  some. 

Miss  Stuck-up. — Well,  I  should  be,  too,  if  I 
stood  in  your  patent-leather  pumps.  So  you 
shook  hands  with  the  great  man,  Francis  X.  ? 
More  enthusiastic  than  ever?  That  sounds  im- 
possible, if  I  remember  your  erstwhile  effusions. 
Isn't  it  nice  to  know  the  color  of  his  hair  and 
how  he  looks  in  a  white  flannel  suit,  without  hav- 
ing to  write  in  to  the  Oracle  for  details?  I  sup- 
pose you  won't  look  at  us  hereafter. 

Molly  Y. — We  don't  send  out  pictures  of  any 
of  the  stars,  Molly.  You  heard  wrong.  But  if 
you  will  send  in  a  list  of  your  screen  favorites, 
we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can  reach 
them  to  send  a  request.  I  don't  know  of  a  sin- 
gle star  who  is  so  hard-hearted  and  callous  to 
admiration  that  he  or  she  would  not  send  along 
a  picture  on  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps  and  the  address  of  the  fan  that  wants  it. 
Of  course  you  could  hardly  be  disappointed  if 
you  didn't  get  it  by  return  mail,  as  the  corre- 
spondence and  requests  for  pictures  to  stars  is 
enormous  in  some  cases,  and  quite  considerable 
in  others.  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish  are  not 
twin  sisters.  Lillian  is  two  years  older  than 
Dorothy.  Every  curl  is  real.  No,  I  never  pulled 
them.    Who  would  be  so  mean? 

Edwin  C. — Address  your  favorite  Shirley 
Mason  in  care  of  the  Edison  Company,  Bronx, 
New  York  City.  Good  enough  for  the  little  girl 
that  wrote  that  song. 


Fannie 
Ward, 
famous 
photo- 
play  star, 
recom- 
mends 
Lash-Brow 
Ine. 

Maybell  Labora 

lories,  Chicago 
Gentlemen  : 

1  can  sincerely 
recommend  Lash 
Brow-Ine  as  a  splendid 
preparation  for  stimu 


la  ting 
and  pro- 
moting 
the  growth 
of  the  eye- 
brows and 
'lashes.  I  use 
it  regularly 
with  the  most 
satisfying  re- 
sults. 

Sincerly, 

Fannie  Ward, 
Pathe  Exchange 


"MIRRORS  of  the  Soul" 

EYES— the  most  important  feature  of  the  face,  should  possess 
charm,  beauty  and  soulful  expression.  Your  eyes  may  be  dark, 
blue,  grey  or  brown  :  in  all  cases,  however,  the  eyes  that  possess 
fascinating  charm  are  shaded  by  long,  thick,  silky  lashes  and 
beautiful  well  shaped  eyebrows. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven,  you  can 
greatly  assist  Nature  in  improving  these  defects  by  simply 
applying  a  little 


nightly.  This  well-known  preparation  nourishes  in  a  natural 
manner  the  eyebrows  and  lashes,  making  them  long,  thick  and 
lustrous,  thus  giving  sparkling  expression  to  the  eyes  and  great 
added  beauty  to  the  face. 

Lash-Brow-Ine,  which  has  been  used  successfully  by  thousands, 
is  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  passed  Professor 
Allyn's  McClure's  Westfield  Test  for  purity. 

Two  Large  Sizes,  50c  and  $1.00 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  the  Lash-Brow-Ine  and  Maybell 
Beauty  Booklet  prepaid  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin, 
currency,  U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order. 

Satisfaction  Assured  or  Price  Refunded 

Maybell  Laboratories,   4008-46  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago 


Maizes  stubborn 

hair  easp  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen, 
Stage, 
Society 

Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  bair  stay 
the  way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy 
appearance  the  entire  evening.  With  Hair-Dress 
you  can  comb  your  bair  in  the  fashionable  straight 
back  style — or  any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress 
will  also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so 
much  in  vogue  with  men  and  women  of  the  stage, 
the  screen  and  society. 

Send  For  Trial  Jar 

Send  fifty  cents  to-day  for  a  trial  jar.  Use  it  five  days.  If  it  isn't 
just  what  you  have  been  looking  for— send  it  back.  Your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you.  Send  stamps,  coin  or  money 
order.  Your  jar  of  delicately  scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will 
be  promptly  mailed. 

HAIR-DRESS  CO.,    Dept.  B,     4652  N.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago 


Faces 
Made 
Young 

The  secret  of  a  youth- 
ful face  will  be  sent  to 
any  woman  whose  ap- 
pearance shows  that 
time  or  illness  or  any 
other  cause  is  stealing: 
from  her  the  charm  of 
girlhood  beauty.    It  will 
show  how  without  cos- 
metics, creams,  massage, 
masks,    plasters,  straps, 
vibrators,  "beauty"  treat- 
ments or    other  artihcia 
means,  she  can  remove  the 
traces  of  age  from  her  coun- 
tenance.   Every  woman, 
young  or  middle  aged,  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  lines  and  "crows  feet"  and  wrinkles;  fill 
up  hollows;  give  roundness  to  scrawny  necks;  lift  up 
sagging  corners  of  the  mouth  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow 
skins.  It  will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  with  Kathryn 
Murray's  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  wonders.  This 
information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tells  j'ust  what  to  do  io 
bring  back  firmness  to  the  facial  muscles  and  tissues  and 
smoothness  and  beauty  to  the  skin.    Write  today. 

Kathryn  Murray,  Inc. 
Suite  659    Garland  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


hisBookletFREE 


Photoplay  Ideas  Bring  $25  to  $200 

C>You  can  cash  in  your  "happy  thoughts"  and 
earn  big  money  right  in  your  own  home  in  spare 
time.  No  previous  experience  necessary.  Our 
easy  home  course  turns  out  more  successful 

I  scenario  writers  than  all  other  schools  together. 
Write  now  and  get  by  return  mail  FREE  Booklet, 

(valuable  information.  Special  Price  and  Prize  Offer. 

■  Chicago  Photoplaywright  College, Box  278X  Y.Chicago 


DELATONE 

BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  druggists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave.    Dept.  G  B  Chicago,  III. 


PULAMTY  FOLLOWS  THE? 

UKULELE/  £) 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele 
will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail  20  simple  lessons; 
give  you  free  a  genuine  Hawaiian 
Ukulele,  music,  everything — no 
extras.  Ask  us  to  send  the  story  of 
Hawaiian  music.  You  will  love  it. 
No  obligation  —  absolutely  free. 
The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
147LW.34th  St.,NewYork,N.Y. 


FREE  DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our   famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diamonds— the  greatest  discovery  th« 
world  has  ever  known     We  will  send  ab- 
solutely free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with 
a  l-2k  Hawaiian  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring 
box  postage  paid.    If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
postmaster  $1.25  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  rings  given  away.    Send  no 
money.  Answer  quick.  Sand  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  DEPT.  70 
MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAQO 


Jennie  S. — Richard  Travers  is  now  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  army,  thank  you,  and  a  most 
capable  one,  too,  so  they  say.  Write  to  Francis 
Xavier  Bushman  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
You  can  say,  "Hello"  to  him  better  your  own 
self  than  I  can. 

Cecille  P.  H. — Marshall  Neilan  is  the  young 
man  who  played  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly"  for  the  Famous  Players  Film 
Company.  Strange  to  say  this  same  young  fel- 
low is  now  our  Mary's  director,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "The 
Little  Princess,"  "Stella  Maris,"  and  many  of 
the  other  famous  Mary  Pickford  films.  James 
Kirkwood  was  the  leading  man  in  the  other 
film  you  mention.  Can't  answer  matrimonial 
questions  as  they  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department.  Mary  Pickford  is  twenty- 
four  years  old. 

Leita. — Webster  Campbell  is  the  young  man 
who  played  the  role  of  the  brother  in  "Trans- 
gression" with  Earle  Williams  and  Corinne  Grif- 
fith. Yes,  he  certainly  is  a  dandy-looking  fel- 
low, and  a  very  good  actor,  too.  Webster  is  very 
sincere  in  his  work,  and  gives  the  screen  the 
best  that  is  in  him.  Grace  Cunard  is  a  mighty 
nice  girl,  and  very  popular,  too,  with  the  film 
fans  throughout  the  country.  Why  doesn't  friend 
husband  write,  too?  Or  do  you  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions that  he  wants  to  know  for  him? 

Z.  Zeno  Zanne  Zarin. — Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  is 
the  only  name  that  that  young  lady  goes  by. 
Vernon  Castle  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
aeroplane  in  February  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  seen  active  service  "over  there." 
You  can  reach  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  in  care  of  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Velma  Marie  T. — That  was  very  nice  of  Mary 
Pickford,  wasn't  it?  Yes,  her  hair  is  naturally 
curly.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as  it 
is  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department. 
Owen  Moore  is  in  California.  Yes,  you  can 
reach  Mary  Pickford  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  where 
she  makes  all  of  her  features  for  the  Artcraft. 
Yes,  she  reads  her  own  letters.  Marion  and 
Madeline  are  the  Fairbanks  twins'  names.  They 
are  not  related  to  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Harold 
Lockwood  is  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  in  "Wild- 
flower."  Address  him  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Sissy  Boy. — Paul  Willis  became  an  actor  about 
two  years  ago.  His  most  famous  work  was  as 
Billy  Holland  in  Thomas  Dixon's  "Fall  of  a  Na- 
tion." We  don't  answer  matrimonial  questions. 
Frank  Keenan  gets  mail  now  at  the  Pathe  Ex- 
change, 25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Write  to  Mildred  Manning  in  care  of  the 
Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mae 
Marsh  was  born  in  Madrid,  New  Mexico,  in  1898. 
She  has  a  sister,  Margaret  Loveridge,  who  plays 
in  the  films.  Theda  Bara  was  born  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  Cleopatra  was  a  vampire,  so  Theda 
must  be  vamping  in  her  production  of  that  name, 
as  she  plays  Cleo  herself.  Crane  Wilbur  was 
Pearl's  leading  man  in  the  "Perils  of  Pauline," 
Arnold  Daly  played  opposite  her  in  "Exploits  of 
Elaine,"  Ralph  Kellard  supported  her  in  "Pearl 
of  the  Army,"  and  Creighton  Hale  had  the  leading 
male  role  in  her  "Iron  Claw,"  in  which  he  was 
The  Laughing  Mask.  Charlie  Chaplin  didn't  need 
any  reward.  He  has  plenty.  Yes,  Sidney  Chaplin 
is  his  brother.  Sid  is  a  little  older  than  Charlie, 
and  looks  after  his  brother's  business  affairs. 
Bebe  Daniels  is  seventeen  years  old.  Address 
her  in  care  of  the  Rolin  Film  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Carl  Anderson  is  the  president 
of  the  Paralta  Plays.  Bessie  Barriscale,  Henry 
Walthall,  Jack  Kerrigan,  Louise  Glaum,  and 
Howard  Hickman  are  the  stars  of  the  company. 
Don't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as  they  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  A 
storm  scene  is  either  taken  in  a  real  storm,  or 
several  fire  hoses  are  sprayed  around  to  give  the 
desired  effect.  No,  Romaine  Fielding  is  still  alive, 
even  if  he  isn't  working  in  pictures  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Gladys  Smith  is  the  correct  name  of 
Mary  Pickford,  and  Leonie  Flugrath  is  the  cor- 
rect name  for  your  friend  Shirley  Mason.  Juliet 
Shelby  is  the  name  by  which  Mary  Miles  Minter 
goes  off  the  screen.  They  take  different  names 
for  professional  reasons,  probably  thinking  that 
they  sound  better  to  the  public  than  their  own. 
You  don't  suppose  that  a  feature  starring  Gladys 
Smith,  or  Juliet  Shelby,  or  Leonie  Flugrath  would 
draw  very  well,  do  you? 

A.  Z.  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. — Mrs.  Vernon  Cas- 
tle's first  name  is  Irene.  She  gets  mail  at  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Kathleen  Kirkham  Fan,  E.  D. — Your  friend 
Kathleen  has  just  finished  playing  in  a  feature  for 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  The  picture  to  which  you 
refer  was  made  by  the  Balboa  Company  for  the 
General  Film  Company  program.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
is  the  quickest  way  to  reach  her. 

Scottie. — Picture- Play  Magazine  still  has  a 
scenario  department  to  help  you  with  your  work. 
Just  write  to  the  scenario  editor,  who  will  give 
you  a  personal  reply  to  any  brief,  definite  ques- 
tion, providing  you  inclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Mr.  Caine's  death  was  most 
unfortunate. 


V. 


ENSURES  DRY,  ODORLESS 
UNDERARMS 

So  necessary  to  personal  daintiness.  Excessive 
armpit  perspiration  means  humiliation 
and  ruined  gowns. 

No  Need  For  Dress  Shieids 

—when  you  use  NONSPI.  Millions  of  women  owe 
their  freedom  to  this  old  reliable  remedy.  NONSPI  is  a 
pure  antiseptic  liquid  which  harmlessly  diverts  the  mois- 
ture and  keeps  the  armpits  normally  dry  and  sweet. 
Unseented,  no  artificial  coloring.  Approved  and  recom- 
mended by  physicians.  About  two  applications  a  week 
sufficient;  daily  baths  do  not  lessen  the  effect. 
50c  (several  months'  supply)  of  toilet  and  drug 'dealers 
or  by  mail  direct.  Or,  send  us  4c  for  testing:  sample 
and  what  medical  authorities  say  about  the  harm- 
fulness  of  excessive  armpit  perspiration. 
Nonspi  Co.,  2620  Walnut  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ARTIST 


Earn  $25  to  $100  per  week.  Cartooning, 
Illustrating,  Designing  successfully  taught 
by  mail  through  new  instruction  method. 
Entire  outfit  free  to  new  students.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  new  book,  "HOW  TO 
BECOME  AN  ARTISF'and  special  free  offer. 
Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc. 
1338  H.  St.,  IS*.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


/  WILL  GIVE  YOU 

Beauty,  Figure  and  Health 

Irrespective  of  your  age  or  physical  condition  my 
method  of  physical  culture  will  work  wonders. 
25  years  of  successful  experience  is  my  guarantee. 
No  hard  work— a  child  can  understand  and  follow 
my  instructions.  You  can  reduce  or  gain  weight. 
Send  for  particulars. 

MRS.  LA  RAUS,  Physical  Culture  Expert 
Dept.  6  825  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  I  VIFNF  SCHOOLS  Est.  20  Year* 
+  Y  The  A  cknowlrdeed  Authority  on 

DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO- PL  A  Y 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


Each  department  a  larg-e  school  in  it- 
self. Academic,  Technical,  and  Practi- 
cal Training-.  Students'  School,  Theatre 
and  Stock  Co.  Afford  New  York  Ap- 
pearances.  For  catalogue,  write 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

Mentioning  Study  Desired 
225   West    57th   Street,  near  Broadway, 


New 


Yorkj 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  orgun  in  your  own  home, 
at  one-quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  Quinn's 
famous  Written  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading' musicians  and  heads  of 
State  Conservatories. Successful  25  years.  Play  chords  at  oncaandconi- 
plete  piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Fully  illustrated.  For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  young  All  music 
free. Dlnloma  granted. Write  today  for64-Dagre  free  book, "How  to  Learn  Piano. 
M.  L.  Quinn  Conservatory,  Studio  AE.  Social  Union  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass, 


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book — read  about  ic ! 

Tells  how  easily  Stories  and  Pla3"s  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they  can 
write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men  a"d 
women,  without  any  special  instruction,  learn  to  their 
own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  your  own 
imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold  mine  of 
Ideas  that  will  'bring  you  Happy  Success  and  hand- 
some Cash  Royalties.  '  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy," 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment, and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  !  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation. Your  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.   Just  address 


WRITER'S 
SERVICE, 

Dept.  15 
AUBURN, 
N.  Y. 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  aged  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it? 

M*»yor»l?T*»ri  Wa-v  In  one  °once  package,  with  direc- 
mercoiizea  wax  tions  for  use.  Bold  by  all  druggists. 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  in  the  "World  War* 

it  is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Hit  of  the 
War,"  has  as  yet  made  its  appearance.  While  it  is  true  that  such 
War  Songs  as  "Over  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  soma 
impression,  have  Our  Boys  adopted  another  "It's  a  Long  Way  To 
Tipperary."  which  has  been  the  great  favorite  with  the  "English 
Tommies"  ?  Inasmuch  as  several  Commanders  of  our  training 
cantonments  have  requested  boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a, 
song  it  appears  to  be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so,  you  may  secure  some 
valuable  information  and  assistance  by  writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
our  new  booklet  entitled  "SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND 
GUIDE."  We  revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music, 
secure  copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems  submitted  examined  FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS         73  GAIETY  BLDG.,  N.  Y.  C. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

K.  M.  D. — Am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting 
so  long,  my  friend,  but  the  letters  are  answered 
in  the  order  received,  and  w'hen  you  are  cramped 
for  space,  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  catch  up  with 
your  correspondents  through  the  columns.  Yes, 
it  certainly  was  too  bad  about  Clarence  J.  Caine's 
death.  He  was  a  mighty  nice  fellow.  Yes,  the 
picture  does  look  a  bit  like  Douglas  Fairbanks  in 
a  serious  mood.  Bert  has  not  been  working  in, 
the  films  lately.  Charles  Ray  is  in  Jnce's  camp. 
His  films  are  released  by  Paramount.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  protest  to  the  manager.  Tell 
him  whom  you  want  to  see,  and  if  there  are 
enough  loud  voices  raised  in  protest,  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  see  the  error  of  his  judgment.  Sure 
I'd  be  proud  of  it. 

D.  M.  M. — You  forgot  to  include  that  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  you  mentioned  in 
3'our  letter,  so  I  am  answering  your  questions  irii 
the  Oracle  Department.  Gail  Kane  is  not  acting 
in  films  at  the  present  time,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  care  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation, 
Consumer's  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Dorothy 
Phillips  gets  her  mail  at  the  Universal  Studios, 
Universal  City,  California.  Viola  Dana  is  now 
working  at  the  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  where  the  postman  brings 
her  letters. 

Margaret  M. — Thank  you,  Margaret,  for  the 
compliment.  Wallace  Reid  receives  the  letters 
from  his  admirers  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Eugene  O'Brien 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Frank  A. 
Keeney  Picture  corporation,  1493  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Allison-Lockwood  Fan. — Well,  it  certainly 
looked  for  a  while  as  if  you  were  going  to  get  your 
long-wished-for  wish,  because  it  was  announced 
that  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison  are  to  be 
costarred  again  in  Metro  productions.  But 
though  thej^  are  both  to  play  for  Metro,  the 
latest  is  that  they  are  to  be  starred  in  separate 
productions.  The  letters  I  have  received  prove 
that  they  have  been  greatly  missed,  and  I  know 
that  their  many  admirers  will  be  overjoyed  at  the 
news. 

M.  M.  M. — There  are  a  great  many  actresses 
as  tall  as  you,  M.  M.  M.,  so  have  no  fear  on  that 
score.  Your  first  question  about  Mary  Allies  Miu- 
ter  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle,  so  I  could 
not  answer  it  for  you.  You  can  reach  her  by 
letter  at  the  American  Film  Company,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  She  was  born  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  on  April  1,  1902. 

Skinner. — Yes,  the  famous  Skinner  combina- 
tion is  no  more.  Bryant  Washburn,  who  was. 
William  Manning  Skinner,  is  now  with  the  Pathe 
forces,  while  Hazel  Daly,  w-h*o  was  "Honey,"  is 
now  playing  leads  for  the  Selig  Company.  It 
wTas  a  great  combination,  and  it  seems  a  shame 
that  they  couldn't  continue  together.  The  Skin- 
ner series  was  very  popular  indeed.  May  Alli- 
son has  returned  to  the  screen,  and  will  be  seen 
in  Metro  productions. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Admirer. — Wallace  Reid  was  the  blacksmith  in 
the  "Birth  of  a  Nation."  You  can  find  out  the 
exact  cost  of  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Atlanta  to 
Los  Angeles  by  inquiring  at  the  railroad  ticket 
office.  I  don't  know  myself.  I  never  keep  posted 
on  railroad  fares,  as  I  never  have  the  chance  to 
make  use  of  them  myself.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
inside  the  studios  to  watch  them  take  their  films 
now.  A  special  permit  has  to  be  had  from  the 
management  before  they  will  let  you  in.  Babe 
Hardy,  of  the  King  Bee  Company,  was  born  in 
Atlanta.  Louise  Huff  is  five  feet  tall,  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds.  Mary  Miles  Minter 
is  five  feet  two  inches  tall. 

William  S.  Hart  Fax. — William  S.  Hart  gets 
his  mail  at  the  Hart  Studios,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 

J.  G. — Address  H.  B.  Warner  in  care  of  the 
Selig  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  is  not 
acting  at  the  present  time,  having  been  ill  recently. 

Fax-A. — It's  all  in  the  way  you  pronounce  it. 
Like  a  in  hay,  eh?  I  haven't  seen  you  in  print 
for  months.  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  keep- 
ing yourself?  Yes,  I  thought  Mary  Pickford  did 
some  splendid  work  in  "Stella  Maris."  I  think 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  play  she  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Gloria 
Hope  is  with  the  Thomas  H.  Ince  forces.  A  let- 
ter will  reach  her  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Her  latest  picture  is  "The  Guilty 
Man,"  in  which  she  has  the  leading  role.  She  is 
fifteen  years  old.  She  will  appear  in  support  of 
Charles  Ray  in  her  next  film. 

Ham  axd  Bud  Admirer. — The  right  name  of 
Ham,  of  Ham  and  Bud  fame,  is  Lloyd  Hamilton. 
He  is  not  with  the  Kalem  Company  any  more. 
He  has  been  featured  by  the  Fox  Company  in 
Sunshine  Comedies  for  many  months  now,  ever 
since  he  left  the  Kalem  Company.  Bud,  who  is 
known  off  the  screen  as  Albert  Duncan,  has 
joined  a  comedy  company  which  is  making  pic- 
tures in  Denver,  Colorado.  Ham  still  appears 
in  the  same  character  that  he  made  famous  in 
Kalem-  "Ham  Comedies"  in  his  new  Sunshine 
mirth  provokers.  No,  no  one  else  could  use  the 
brand  of  "Ham  Comedies,"  as  it  is  copyrighted. 
You  can  write  to  Lloyd  Hamilton  in  care  of  the 
Sunshine  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California. 

Mariox  W. — Can't  answer  the  first  question  re- 
garding William  Desmond  as  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  He  is  still  being 
featured  at  the  Triangle  Kay-Bee  Studios  in  Cul- 
ver City,  California,  where  he  will  receive  any 
letters  that  you  may  send  to  him.  I  think  that 
he  would  write  to  you  in  reply  to  a  letter.  Why 
not  try  and  find  out? 

Mary  Ellex  L. — The  Morosco  photo-play  ver- 
sion of  the  book  "Freckles,"  in  which  Jack  Pick- 
ford  was  starred,  was  made  in  California,  under 
the  direction  of  William  D.  Taylor.  Tack  is  just 
twenty-one  years  old.  His  sister's  name  is  Gladys 
Smith,  so  Tack's  name  must  be  Smith,  too,  mustn't 
it? 
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Our  Great  Special ! 

LOFTIS  PERFECTION 
DIAMOND  RING 

The  most  popular  Solitaire.  Each 
diamond  is  specially  selected  by 
our  diamond  experts,  and  is  skil- 
fully mounted  in  our  famous  Lof- 
tis  "Perfection"  14  karat  solid  gold 
6-prong  ring,  possessing  every 
line  of  delicate  grace  and  beauty.     c's**  ">  Hindsome  Ring  Box 
A  Genuine  Diamond  is  the  best  investment  into  which  you 
can  put  your  money.  It  constantly  increases  in  value  and 
lasts  forever.  Every  article  listed  in  our  Catalog  is  distinct- 
ive in  richness  and  elegance  no  matter  what  the  price* 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2000  illustrations  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  What- 
ever you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid. 

You  see  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands. 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23  Jewels,  adjusted  Guar- 
anteed by  the  factory  and  further  guar- 
anteed by  us.  We  make  all  necessary 
repairs, barring  accident,  free  of  charge, 
for  three  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

Watches  that  pass  railroad  inspec* 
tion  as  low  as  $2.50  a  month. 

■  rtSTTIC  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 
[y  I  IStf  Dept.  A 927  108 N.  State  St.,  Chicago.  III. 
9m  BROS  &  Ca  ftst        stores  in  leading  cities 


Our  Special 
Low  Prices 

Every  article  in  our 
Catalog  is  specially  se- 
lected and  priced  direct 
to  you.  With  stores  in 
leading  cities,  and  our  ex- 
tensive Mail  Order  House 
our  large  purchasing 
power  puts  us  in  position 
to  make  prices  which 
are  impossible  for  small 
concerns  to  meet. 


The  best  beautifier  since  1885. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Campbell's  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

quickly  clear  the  skin  and  build  up  the 
system  Try  these  wafers  now— convince 
yourself  They  are  guaranteed  safe  and 
non-habit  forming. 

50c.  and  SI  00  per  box,  mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  receipt  of  price,  from  Dept.  37 

RICHARD  FINK  CO..  396  Broadvvay.N.Y.C. 


BUYS  A  GIBSON 


Terms  as  low  as  SI. 00  down  and 
$1  50  per  month.  Mandolin  or  Guitar  on 
approval  Lioeral  allowance  on  old  instruments 
In  exchange  for  the  "Gibson."  Get  new  FREE  BOOK. 
Valuable  information  for'player  and  teacher  Explains 
wonderful  new  violin  construction  with  carved  and 
graduated  Top  and  Back  and  Stradivarius  Arching. 
Also  FREE  treatise  on  "How  to  Practice." 

MAKE  $1800  TO  $5000  A  YEAR 

|  Become  a  teacher.    Splendid  opportunities  for  Mandolin  and 
"  Guitar  teachers;  either  sex  in  every  locality,  private  and 
class  instruction  and  sale  of  Gibsons. 

DO  BUSINESS  ON  OUR  CAPITAL  ?eTmferrit^ntpr^cteeS 

Stock  furnished.  We  pay  the  advertising.  You  make  the 
profit.  You  pay  for  goods  when  sold;  return  goods  not  sold. 
Try  our  "Still  Hunt."  FREE  to  those  interested,  our  new 
$1  00  book  "The  Organization.  Direction  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Mandolin  Orchestra,"  by  America's  most  successful 
director,  Wm  Place,  Jr.  FREE  Catalog,  Treatise,  "How  to 
Practice,  Psychologically  Explained  "  Don'twait.  write  now. 
Gibson  Mandolin-GuitarCo.,  26  Parsons  St.  Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Factory  !2  Rider 

SA  VES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a  bicycle. 
RANGER  BICYCLES  now  come  in  44  styles,  colors 
and  6izes.    Greatly  improved;  prices  reduced. 
Other  reliable  models S16. 75  up.    WE  DELIVER 
>.  FREE  to  you  on  approval  and  SO  days'  trial  and 
j§  riding  test. 

|    Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  everything 
H  new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.  Write  for  it. 
$  TIE) ST O   lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  supplies 
|s  I  lllbw   at  hal) "v^aal  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything. 

ME?  A  It  CYCLE  COMPANY 
bfll/    Dept.  B212  Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  uii:  GRAY*  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— HI  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  what  color  you  wish.  I  ha"ve  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling  hair,  getting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.  14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


DON'T  YOU  LIKE 
My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

I       LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day. 
7       will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.    Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lash- 
neen  is  an  Oriental  formula.  One  box  is  all  you  will 

need.  Not  sold  at  Druggists.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian   money  order 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28.  Philadelphia. 


HEADACHE 
TABLETS 

27  YEARS  THE  ENEMY  OF  PAIN 

^Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 

La  Grippes  Colds 
Women's  /Iches  */*?Itts, 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

flsk  Kttr  />ritg§/st  for  M  Tablets 


See  Monogram  yft  on  tAe  Genuine 

The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.,  St  Louia 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.') 

F.  M.  X. — May  Allison  can  be  reached  in  care 
of  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1476  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Vivian  Martin  gets  mail 
at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Can't  answer  your  Harold  Lockwood  question. 

B.  F. — There  are  several  companies  who  sell 
postal  cards  of  the  various  film  stars.  Look 
them  up  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  magazine. 
Billie  Burke  is  still  making  photo  plays  which 
are  released  on  the  Paramount  program.  No,  I 
don't  think  they  have  any  pictures  of  your  friend 
Wanda.  There  probably  is  less  demand  for  her 
pictures,  and  it  wouldn't  pay  them  to  make  a 
Stock  of  them,  and  have  them  on  their  hands. 
Write  to  Vivian  Martin  in  care  of  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes,  I  think 
she  will  send  you  one  of  her  photos.  Address 
Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation,  New  York  City.  Monroe  Salisbury- 
was  the  name  of  the  man  who  played  Silent  Jack 
in  "The  Cook  of  Canyon  Camp."  Helen  Eddy  had 
the  leading  feminine  role,  opposite  Beban.  You 
will  just' have  to  keep  getting  them,  I  guess,  until 
they  publish  a  photo  of  Billie  Burke. 

Two  Admirers. — Jack  Holt  is  a  very  nice  young 
yellow.  I  don't  answer  questions  that  are  against 
the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department,  so  I  can't  an- 
swer your  matrimonial  query  regarding  your 
favorite.  Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky 
Company,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California, 
and  he  will  get  it  all  right.  Yes,  I  think  he  would 
answer  a  letter  from  you.  The  only  way  that  I 
can  suggest  for  you  to  get  into  pictures  if  you 
have  decided  that  nothing  else  in  this  whole 
world  will  do  but  for  you  to  shine  before  a 
camera,  is  to  get  some  extra  work  at  the  differ- 
ent studios,  and  you  will  then  have  the  chance 
to  find  out  if  you  screen  well,  and  if  you  can  act 
at  all.  The  camera  very  soon  passes  j'udgment 
on  any  one,  and  believe  your  friend,  the  Oracle, 
that  it  does  some  very  close  judging,  too.  If  you 
have  some  weakness  it  won't  take  Judge  Camera 
long  to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  show  it  to  you. 

Katherine  M. — Harry  Benham  is  Leland  Ben- 
ham's  elder  brother.  Grace  Cunard  was  born  in 
Paris,  France.  Marjorie  Daw  is  the  young  lady's 
real  name.  Katherine  Lee  is  older  than  Jane. 
Fannie  Ward  is  forty-two.  Hugh  and  Francis 
are  not  related.  Don't  answer  matrimonial  ques- 
tions. You  should  have  read  the  rules  of  the 
department  before  you  wrote  to  me.  Yes,  May 
Allison  is  returning  to  the  screen. 

Howell  Admirer. — Address  your  favorite  in 
care  of  the  Screen  Club,  New  York  City. 

Fan-Tan. — Yes,  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  indeed  a 
very  clever  youngster.  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  him  send  you  an  autographed  photo 
if  you  asked  him  for  one.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
surprised  if  he  didn't.  He  usually  does.  Write 
to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  Doug  already  has  had 
his  smiling  face  on  the  cover.  Pearl  White's 
hair  is  really  auburn.  I  like  Madame  Olga  Pe- 
trova  very  much.  She,  too,  has  auburn  hair,  but 
it  photographs  dark. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Nan  Marion. — You  should  read  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle  Department,  young  lady.  Address 
Dorothy  Davenport  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Pearl  White 
gets  all  her  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Gladys  Brock- 
well  and  Theda  Bara  receive  all  their  mail  at 
the  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California.  Marguerite  Clark  and  Billie  Burke 
find  theirs  at  the  offices  of  the  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Vivian  Martin  receives  her  letters  at  the 
Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Write 
to  Louise  Lovely  in  care  of  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. Gail  Henry  should  be  addressed  at  the 
L-Ko  Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Louise  Glaum 
greets  the  postman  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Dorothy  Dalton  has  her  mail 
box  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Beatrice  G. — You  should  inclose  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  if  you  want  a  personal 
reply.  Jack  Mulhall  should  be  written  to  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Charles  Ray  gets  his 
mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Write  Neal  Hart  in  care  of  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Joy. — Niles  Welch  is  playing  in  the  films  ex- 
clusively. He  has  been  working  with  several 
different  companies  lately,  however,  which  prob- 
ably explains  why  you  haven't  seen  so  much  of 
him.  In  his  latest  film  he  is  opposite  Effie  Shan- 
non in  a  Metro  feature,  "Her  Boy."  No,  he  does 
not  direct  his  films.  He  contents  himself  with 
merely  acting  the  leading  roles  in  them.  Harold 
Lockwood  and  May  Allison  are  playing  opposite 
one  another  right  how.  Costume  plays  are  not 
very  popular  with  the  film  fans,  which  probably 
explains  the  reason  they  have  not  put  more  of 
them  on  the  screen.  Rita  Jolivet  had  the  leading 
role  in  "The  Masque  of  Life."  Conway  Tearle 
was  the  leading  man.  Allan  Holubar  was  Captain 
Nemo  in  Universal's  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea."  Yes,  they  played  together  in 
an  old  detective  story  for  the  Kalem.  Thanks 
very  much  for  those  kind  words,  Joy. 

Frank  G.  T. — I  am  not  the  editor  of  the  Pic 
ture-Play,  but  would  like  to  have  his  job,  at 
that.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor  for 
a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  which  will  give 
you  the  complete  names  and  addresses  of  the  lead- 
ing film  companies  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  very  valuable  to  you.  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  get  a  chance  to  do 
some  extra  work  at  the  different  studios.  Just 
go  around  and  try  it  out. 

"Canuck." — There  isn't  a  wide  range  of  parts 
that  a  boy  of  fifteen  can  play  on  the  screen,  but 
if  you  have  determined  to  be  a  motion-picture 
player,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  suggest  to  you 
is  to  apply  for  extra  work  around  the  different 
studios,  and  work  yourself  in  that  way. 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  *i or  You! 


Weakness,  huski- 
ness  and  harshness  ban- 
ished.  Your  voice  given  a 
wonderful  strength,  a  wider 
range,  an  amazing  clearness. 
This  done  by  the  Feuchtinger  Method, 
endorsed  b/ leading  European  musicians, 
actors  and  speakers.    Use  it  in  your  own 
home.    Simple,  silent  exercises  taken  a  few 
minutes  daily  impart  vigor  to  the  vocal  orpans 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the  tones. 
Send  for  the  facis  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

If  you  have  any  voice  impediment 
this  method  will  help  you.  You  need  not  stam- 
mer or  lisp — if  you  will  follow  our  instructions. 

WRITE 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our  free  book 
Bnd  literature.   We  will  tell  you  just  what  this 
method  is,  how  it  is  used  and  what  it  will  do  for 
you.   No  matter  how  hopeless     .  — i  — r  — m 
your  case  may  seem  the  Feucht-   S  r>  r  • 
fnger  method  will  improve     +      Perfect  Voice  Institute 
your  voice   300  per  cent,     f     Studio  A1S8  -  1772 
y  No  obligation  on  you  if     ^       Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 
you  askforthisinforma-     f         Send  me  the  book  and 
tion.  We  gladly  Send  it      ^         facts  about  the  Feuchtinger 

free,  postage  prepaid.  M  Method  Have  put  X  opposita 
Just  mail  the  coupon.      *  _Bubject  that  inter, 

Perfect  Voice  S 
Institute  / 


[3  Singing 
Stammering 


Q  Speaking 
□  Lisping 


1772  Wilson  Av.    S  Name 
Studio  Al 58/ 
CHICAGO  „ 

Addreaa. 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
Ike  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  rOc. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE  \ 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  Relief 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  send  me  one  cent— just  let  me  prove  it  to  you 

as  I  have  done  for  over  72,500  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I 
claim  that  "Fairyfoot"  is  the  only  successful  cure  for  bun- 
ions ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE, 
entirely  at  my  expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  success— I 
don't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  it  that 
I  am  groins  to  send  you  this  treatment  absolutely 
FUEE2.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment 
tvhich  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes  the 
cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly 
deformity  disappears  — all  this  while 
you  are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than 
ever.  I  know  it  will  do  all  this  and 
I  want  you  to  send  for  "Fairyfoot," 
FRKE,  at  my  expense,  because  I 
know  you  will  then  tell  all  your  friends 
about  it  just  as  those  72,500  others 
are  doing  now.  Write  now,  as  this 
announcement  may  not  appear  in  this  paper 
again.  Just  send  your  name  and  address 
and  "Fairyfoot"  will  be  sent  you  promptly 
In  plain  sealed  envelope.    Write  today. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
3593  West  S6th  St. 
Chicago 


Superfluous  Hairs 

Removed  Delightfully 

A  new  and  a  most  delightful  way  to  completely  remove  every 
superfluous  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body,  no  .matter  how 
delicate  the  skin,  and  without 
causing  the  least  irritation  or 
redness,  is  simply  to  moisten 
the  hairs  with  ready  to-use 


§ulfo  §olution 


It  leaves  the  skin  clean,  soft 
and  smooth  as  though  you  had 
never  had  superfluous  hairs  at 
all.  It  is  a  common-sense,  quick, 
thorough  way  and  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  unusual  ease 
with  which  every  hair,  no  matter 

how  thick  the  growth,  will  disappear.  Present-day  fashions  re- 
quire arms,  should  srs,  arm-pits.  etc.  to  be  hair-free.  Sold  at 
$1.00  a  bottlle  at  drug  and 'department  stores,  or  sent  on  receipt  of 

price  by 

COOPER  PHARMACAL  CO.  -  -  489  Thompson  Bldg.,  Chicago 


CsmeraMsaWaated 

A  MOTION  PICTURES 

Salaries  $40  to  $150  weekly.  Light,  easy,  fascinating 
work.  Travel  everywhere.  Government  wants  Camera 
men— rank  of  Sergeant.  Our  full  Course  requires 
only  few  weeks.  Day  or  evening  classes.  No  book 
study;  actual  practice  in  up-to-date  studio  under 
expert  instructors.  No  schooling  required.  Easy 
terms.  Special  offer  to  those  enrolling  now. 
Call  or  write  for  free  booklet.  Don't  delay.  Send  at  once. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
Dept.  186,  141  West  36th  St.        NEW  YORK 

Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
$5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  -well  if  they  knew  how.  Thia 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
"We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  lOo 
and  2c  for  mailing. 


YOUNGS  PUB.  CO. 


Dept.  E 


East  Norwalk,  Conn. 


m 


ITS  OFF 

HAIR  ON  FACE 

BODY  OR  UNDER  ARMS  positively  removed  with  root.  No  elec- 
tricity, pain  nor  poisonous  drugs.  Absolutely  harmless  Write  for 
particulars,  or  call  for  free  demonstration. 

MME,  BERTH E,  Specialist,  12  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.') 

Florence  Bonnie  Mason. — Yes,  I  think  that 
Valeska  Suratt  would  send  you  one  of  her  pic- 
tures, although  she  has  deserted  the  screen,  and 
has  gone  back  on  the  vaudeville  stage  again.  A 
letter  addressed  to  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  promptly  be  forwarded  to  her. 
"Blue  Blazes  Rawdon"  is  the  latest  picture  in 
which  William  S.  Hart  appears.  "Wolves  of  the 
Rail"  followed  his  "The  Silent  Man."  "M'liss" 
is  the  latest  film  in  which  Mary  Pickford  appears. 
Yes,  Margarita  Fischer  will  send  you  one  of  her 
photographs.  Write  to  her  at  the  American  Film 
Company,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  "Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  was  the  best  of  the  Mary 
Pickford  plays  you  mention.  I  think  "Stella 
Maris"  is  the  best  thing  she  has  ever  done,  how- 
ever. Write  Vivian  Martin  at  the  Morosco  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California.  "The  House  of 
Hate"  is  the  serial  starring  Pearl  White  that  fol- 
lowed "The  Fatal  Ring."  Yes^  Ann  Pennington 
still  plays  in  pictures.  Write  her  at  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Write  Geraldine  Farrar  in  care 
of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  New  York 
City.  Arline  Pretty  should  have  been  addressed 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  Lottie  Pickford 
will  get  any  letters  sent  to  her  in  care  of  the 
Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Kathleen  Clifford  should  be  addressed  at 
the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  California.  Cul- 
len  Landis  is  the  young  man  you  mean  with 
Kathleen  Clifford.  Mae  Murray  gets  her  mail 
at  the  Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. Alice  Howell  gets  her  mail  at  the  L-Ko 
Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia. Write  Corinne  Grant  at  the  Balboa  Stu- 
dios, and  Marshall  Neilan  at  the  Lasky  Studios. 
He  is  Mary  Pickford's  director.  Kathlyn  Wil- 
Hams  gets  her  mail  at  the  Morosco  Studios.  Wil- 
liam Duncan  has  left  the  Vitagraph  for  Pathe 
serials.  Jack  Mower's  address  is  the  same  as 
Margarita  Fischer's.  No,  I  don't  know  of  your 
friend  Stella. 

Forrest  X. — That  Middlesex  County  pun  is  not 
bad  at  all,  Forrest.  Eileen  Percy  is  now  support- 
ing Lloyd — Ham — Hamilton  in  Sunshine  Come- 
dies, and  is  not  with  Douglas  Fairbanks  any 
more.  Write  to  her  in  care  of  the  Sunshine 
Comedies  Incorporated,  Western  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Florence  Vidor  is  the  young  lady 
who  has  been  playing  opposite  Sessue  Hayakawa. 

Maw  Minter. — Your  letter  was  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  enjoyed  a  good  many  laughs  over  it, 
too,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me.  You  can 
reach  Mary  Miles  Minter  at  the  American  Stu- 
dios, Santa  Barbara,  California.  You  can't  be  as 
bad  as  you  picture  yourself,  I'm  sure.  How  do 
you  like  army  life?  All  the  letters  that  I  receive 
from  Uncle  Sam's  boys  say  that  they  think  it's 
great !  Guess  you  must  feel  the  same  way,  as  I 
notice  that  you  haven't  a  single  kick  to  offer. 
Write  again  when  you  have  a  few  moments  to 
spare. 


■Tobacco  _Rob»l 
|Man  of  Virility}; 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  it! 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  60  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical 
efficient  treatment.    After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  nd 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep« 
tical.  Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 

when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and   

easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


Tobacco  Steals 
from  You  the 
,  Pleasures,  Com- 
forts, Luxuries 
of  Life 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  want  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.  571,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


I  NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

I Dept. 571  *  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way. 

■  your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and 

I  proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 

|  me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

|  Name  

|  Street  and  No  

I  Town  State  — 


MAKE  $18*2  T0*3022A WEEK 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

—  ~~ -     ^  AND 


LEARN 

new  system  of  Personal  Culture. 
Earn  S18  to  $30  a  week  at  home.  Our 
method  of  instruction  makes  you  an  ex- 
pert— in  scientific  care  of  Face  and  Scalp, 
Facial  Massage,  Electrolysis,  Scalp  Treat- 
ment, Shampooing.  Manicuring,  Marcel 
Waving,  etc.  Short  term  courses  in  any 
branch  if  desired.  Write  now  for  Free  facts. 

Marinello  Company, Dept  6£gT  B,ds' 


POSSESS  THE  BEAUTY 
YOU  DESIRE 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  PICTURE=PLAY 
MAGAZINE,  published  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1918:  ' 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  (ss.) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  George  C. 
Smith,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  Treasurer  of  Street 
&  Smith  Corporation,  publishers  of  Picture-Play 
Magazine,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 
Publishers,  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  editor,  Charles 
Gatchell,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  man- 
aging editors,  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  business  managers, 
Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

■  2.  That  the  owners  are :  Street  &  Smith  Corpo- 
ration, 79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  a 
corporation,  composed  of  Ormond  G.  Smith,  89  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  George  C.  Smith,  89 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Grace  H.  Smith, 
89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Annie  K.  Smith, 
89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  George  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y ; 
Cora  A.  Gould,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Ormond  V.  Gould,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  *  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are  :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacitv  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  bplieve  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

GEORGE  C.  Smith.  Treasurer, 
of  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  publishers. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of 
March,  1918.  Charles  W.  Ostertasr.  Notary  Public.  No. 
51,  Npw  York  County.  (My  commission  expires  March 
30,  1919.) 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued^) 

Blond— All  right  "Blondy,"  I'll  say  a  good 
word  for  you.  Pearl  White  is  every  bit  as  pretty 
off  the  screen  as  she  is  on,  if  not  more  so.  Your 
answer  to  the  Jack  Pickford  question  is  con- 
tained in  the  one  above  you,  addressed  to  Mary 
Ellen  L.  Yes,  Lottie  is  also  a  sister  of  Mary 
Pickford's.  You  must  be  some  picture  fan  to 
stick  by  one  favorite  for  the  length  of  time  you 
have.    More  power  to  you ! 

Stage  or  Screen. — You  have  a  very  nice  time 
being  neutral  between  the  stage  and  the  screen, 
don't  you?  Several  of  the  stars  have  gone  back 
on  the  stage  for  engagements,  and  then  come 
back  in  the  films  again.  There  is  something  lur- 
ing in  both  professions,  and  about  the  only 
happy  medium  is  to  work  in  them  both,  I  guess. 
Yes,  Bessie  Toner  is  now  playing  in  pictures. 
She  has  left  the  stage  for  the  time  being,  and 
is  playing  with  the  Vitagraph.  She  played  the 
role  of  Ann  in  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes."  Her 
latest  film  is  one  of  the  O.  Henry  stories,  in  which 
Earle  Williams  will  be  the  featured  player.  Your 
friend  Mabel  Trunnelle  is  still  working  in  pic- 
tures, and  so  is  our  old  friend,  Herbert  Prior, 
both  from  the  good  old  Edison  days.  Remember 
when  you  used  to  see  them  once  or  twice  a  week 
in  their  plays?  They  certainly  turned  them  out 
fast  in  those  days. 

M.  J.  A. — Your  letter  was  most  interesting,  I 
assure  you.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  are  doing 
your  "bit"  so  well.  This  is  the  time  when  every 
true  American's  "bit"  should  be  his  "best."  «  The 
reason  that  so  many  leading  men  have  given  up 
their  acting  for  directing  is  probably  because 
they  had  greater  talent  in  that  direction,  and  it 
pays  them  more  money.  Again,  they  may  like 
it  a  great  deal  better.  Of  course,  some  people 
are  sorry  that  their  favorite  teams  can't  play 
together  all  the  time,  but  they  have  to  figure  it 
also  from  another  angle.  Some  of  the  fans  may 
get  tired  seeing  the  same  people  making  love  to 
each  other,  picture  after  picture,  and  a  change  is 
very  pleasing  to  them.  Censorship  is  a  very 
much  debated  question,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  it 
ever  came  to  a  popular  vote,  the  censor  would  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  only  fair  thing  to  do 
is  to  let  the  producer  look  after  that  end  of  it 
and  be  careful.  Of  course,  some  'fly-by-night" 
concerns  would  stage  pictures  that  would  not  be 
fit  to  be  shown  if  there  were  not  the  restraining 
hand  of  a  censor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
hibitor should  look  out  as  to  what  he  books  for 
his  theater,  because  if  it  offends  the  decency  of 
his  patrons,  he  will  soon  find  himself  with  no 
business  at  all. 

William  G.  L. — The  six  cents  in  stamps  re- 
ceived, which  I  have  turned  over  to  the  editor. 
He  will  see  that  you  receive  the  Market  Booklet. 

Aggie. — Marion  Davies  is  certainly  a  very  nice 
little  lady.  I  don't  know  of  any  motion-picture 
studios  in  active  operation  in  St.  Louis  at  the 
present  time.  Certainly;  write  me  at  any  time, 
even  if  you  don't  want  to  ask  questions.  I  am 
always  glad  to  receive  letters  from  my  readers. 


Ky..  Saddlers  and  Drivers,  Mares,  Geldings  and  Stallions 

— thoroly  mannered  ready  for  use,  for  pleasure,  business  and. breeding  pur- 
poses. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  State  fully  your  wants  first  letter. 
THE   GLENWORTH    FARMS,   A.   S.   Edelen,    Owner,    Burgin,  Ky. 


60  cents  per  line  Circulation,  200.000 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

Old  Money  Wanted 

Business  Opportunities 

"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

iu  couu  x^-i.cfcL  paiu.  ior  nunareus 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

BIG  opportunities  to  make  money 
in  South  explained  in  our  Magazine. 
To  increase  subscription  list  will  send 
3  month  s  free.  Address  Union  Trust 
Co.,  557  Hoffman  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  FOR  US. 
Send  for  free  instruction  hook. 
Midland  Motion  Picture  Co.,  Box 
469,  Des  Moines,  la. 

850 — 8100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 

Songs,  Poems 

Patents  and  Lawyers 

SONG  Writers:  Submit  poems  now. 
We  compose  and  arrange  music.  We 
popularize  and  help  you  to  become 
successful.  Information  Free.  Broad- 
way Studio,  1431  Broadway.NewYork 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'll  help  you 
market  it.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  et  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen. 
39  Owen  Bid?..  Washington.  D.  C,  or 
2276  W  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid. .  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars;  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175 — P-l,  Chicago. 

WRITE  Words  for  a  Song.  We  write' 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war,love 
or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  121,  Chicago 

WHO  will  write  the  Song  Hit  of 
the  War  ?  If  you  have  an  idea  suita- 
ble for  such  a  song  write  for  Free 
Booklet,  Songwriters  Manual  & 
Guide."  We  revise  poems,  compose 
music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems 
submitted,  examined  free.  Knicker- 
bocker Studios,100  Gaiety Bldg,N.Y.C. 

Personal 

FREE  to'Writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions idpfis.'  thp  A  T5  C  of  siiccpsshil 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Writer's 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  X.  Y. 

SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOPLAYS 
bring  big  money.  Send  us  photoplays, 
or  ideas,  any  form.  We  revise,  type, 
copyright,  sell  on  commission.  Send 
for  our  free  book,  "Successful  Photo- 
plays," which  tells  how  to  write 
photoplays  and  describes  our  service. 
National  Photoplay  Sales  Co..  Box 
422,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Short  Stories 

"Wanted — Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
6end  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,Desk212,  Washington.  D.CV 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING, 
invaluable  for  your  life  guidance; 
send  birth  date  a  d  one  dime  for 
Trial  Reading.  F.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  21. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 

0  MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
Stories  or  Articles.  Big  pay.  Send 
for  free  information.  United  Press 
Syndicate,  Dept.  P,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DO  YOU  WRITE?  Are  you  am- 
bitious to  succeed?  Try  the  Hogarth 
method.  Send  stamp  for  particulars 
to  Emil  Hogarth,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Musical  Instruction 

WOULD  YOU  like  to  play  Piano 
or  Organ,  read  quickly  all  music 
and  keep  perfect  tempo  ?  If  so 
write  Prof.  Louis  A.  Muench, 
Patchogue,  New  York. 

WHAT  do  you  want  to  know? 
Reliable  information  and  scientific 
forecast  from  planetary  aspects. 
Send  10c  and  birthdate.  L.  Thomson. 
Dept.  109,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  make  it  possible  to  reach  2,200,000  readers  at  $6.57  a  line 
in  the  Classified  Columns  of  Popular,  Ainslee's,  People's  Favorite, 
Smith's,  Picture -Play,  Detective  Story  and  Top -Notch  Magazines. 

Write  for  particulars. 
Picture-Play  Magazine,        79  to  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Ladies'  Ring 
No.  12B1010 

This  solid  sold 
solitaireis  the 
most  popular  la- 
dies' ring  in  the 
world.  It  Is  set 
with  a  one  carat 
Lachnite  Gem  of 
fiery  brilliance. 

Price  .  $15.75 

Deposit  3.75 

M'thlyPaym'tsZOO 


Man's  Ring 
No.l2B1004 

Men  bay  more  of 
these  rings  than 
of  any  other.  It  is 
handsomely  made 
and  has  that  inde- 
finable mark  o  f 
the  aristocrat.  Set 
with  a  8-4  carat 
Lachnite  Gem  of 
supreme  bril- 
liance. 

Price  $15.75 

Deposit  3.75 

M'thIyPaym*ls2.00 


We'll  Send  a  Lachnite 

on  10  Days9  Free  Trial 

Don't  send  us  a  penny.  We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Lachnite  Gem 

mounted  in  solid  gold — so  that  you  can  wear  it  for  for  ten  full  days.  These  exquisite 
gems  have  the  eternal  fire  of  diamonds.  They  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand  all  diamond 
tests,  and  are  guaranteed  forever.  And  we  will  send  you  prepaid  either  of  the  superb 
rings  shown  above  —  if  you  will  fill  in  the  the  coupon  on  the  left  and  mail  today.  Don't  send  a  penny. 
Wear  it  for  10  days  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Then  if  you  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond  send  it  back. 

Pay  As  You  Wish  Order  from  This  Ad 


When  the  ring  comes  just  make  the  first 
small  deposit  ($3.75)  with  the  express  agent  and 
then  put  the  ring  on  your  finger.  Wear  it  every- 
where you  go  for  10  full  days.  After  the  free  trial 
—if  you  decide  to  buy  you  may  pay  the 

\ balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a  month  without 
.  ^    interest.  There  is  no  red  tape.  No  mortgages. 
^     Your  credit  is  good.  And  remember,  if  you 
k    V    aren't  more  than  enthusiastic  about  your 
Lachnite— send  it  back— and  your  deposit 
^   will  be  refunded  instantly. 


It  isn  t  necessary  for  you  to  fill  out  an 
order  blank  to  get  a  Lachnite  on  10  days  trial. 
Just  put  your  name  and  address  it  the  coupon  on 
the  left.  Don't  send  us  a  penny.  We'll  send  you 
the  Lachnite —  mounted  in  solid  gold, 
fully  prepaid.  Be  sure  to  give  us  the 
size  of  your  finger.  To  do  this,  cut  a 
strip  of  paper  just  long  enough  to 
meet  over  second  knuckle  of  the 
linger  on  which  you  wear  ring, 


Free  Tri-al 

Coupon 


M&tsSWKS"  \  Send  the  Coupon  for  Catalog 

H.rwi  ™.  n,»n.M  Ladles'  Ring  on  10       >  * 

V    If  you  wish  to  see  our  handsome  catalog  before  or- 

dering  send  U9  the  coupon  on  the  right.   The  catalog  is  A 
free.   You  will  be  under  no  obligations.   It  is  printed  f 
^      in  full  colors  and  shows  scores  of  illustrations  of  -<r 
\    beautiful  jewelry.  Write  today  for  free  catalog:.  / 

\     Harold  Lachman  Co.,  -  Dept.AlSS  / 
\    12  N.  Michigan  Ave.     Chicago  / 


e  A 

A 


Send  me  prepaid  Jfe^ 
days'  free  trial.  When  It  cornea  I  will  de- 
posit $3.75  with  the  express  agent.  After 
10  days  I  will  either  return  the  ring  or  send 
you  $2.00  a  month  until  the  balance  has  been 
paid.  Total  coet  to  me,  $15.75.  I  If  I  return  the 
ring  you  will  refund  me  $3.75  immediately. 


ing.  yjSKRk 

/  Harold 
X  12N.Mi 

«r  Gentlemen: 


'Free  Catalog 

Coupon 


Harold  Lachman  Co.,  Dept  A158 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

f  Gentlemen:— Please  send  me,  ab- 
X    solutely  free  and  prepaid,  your  nevt 
"   Jewelry  Book  and  full  particulars  of 
your  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan.  I 
assume  no  obligations, 


/Vome ........ 


Name., 


Address. 
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Address. 


The  millions of Durham-Duplex  shavers 

get  more  shaves  per  blade 
fewer  blades  to  buy  -  - 


Sheer  merit  with  little 

advertising  has  sold  7,000,000 
Durham-Duplex  Razors. 

Durham-Duplex  hollow-ground 
blades  are  the  longest,  strongest, 
keenest  blades  on  earth.  They 
last  longer. 

We  sell  a  few  blades  to  MANY  users 
rather  than  supply  a  few  users  with 
MANY  blades. 

Having  increased  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  we  are  advertising  to  obtain 
more  users. 


AT'  ALL 
DEALERS 


This  set  contains  a  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  with  white  American  ivory 
handle,  safety  guard,  stropping: 
attachment  and  package  of  3 
Durham  -Duplex  double-edged 
blades  (6  shaving  edges),  all  in  a 
handsome  leather  kit.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer   or  from  us  direct. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY 

190  Baldwin  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CANADA  ENGLAND  FRANCE 

43  Victoria  Street  27  Church  Street  56  Rue  de  Paradis 
Toronto  Sheffield  Paris 
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Exquisite  Individuality 

More  than  mere  enhancement  to  an  al- 
ready lovely  complexion — more  than  mere 
Beauty  to  the  otherwise  unattractive  — 
Carmen  Powder  imparts  an  exquisite  indi- 
viduality as  unique,  lovely  and  inspiring  as 
the  burst  of  the  Jacqueminot  Bud. 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 

leaves  that  touch  of  smartness,  with  a  chal- 
lenge— withhold  your  admiration  if  you  can. 
And  one  boldly  mingles  at  the  evening's 
close  or  the  early  hours  of  day  in  sun- 
shine or  wind.  Xo  fear  for  beauty's  sake, 
Carmen  holds  supreme. 

The  choice  and  secret  of  that  elusive  beauty 
which  compels  admiration.  Know  for  your- 
self what  Carmen  loveliness  really  means. 
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White,  Pink,  Flesh,  Cream 


/\u\eracas  ravorLve  /VAa^a>ine 
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Be  a  Farmer 


13  CENTS 
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iomasR.Best 


AVE  you  a  backyard,  or 
vacant  lot,  now  growing 
flowers,  grass  or  weeds? 
If  so,  plant  a  vegetable  garden 
and  be  independent.  Last  year 
there  was  a  shortage  in  all  crops 
and  the  demand  was  the  greatest 
in  history.  That  is  why  vegeta- 
bles are  now  expensive  luxuries. 

BACK-YARD 
GARDENING 

By  Thomas  R.  Best,  has  been 
published  to  help  avoid  another 
shortage  in  the  vegetable  crop. 
It  tells  what  can  be  done  with  a 
small  plot  of  ground  ;  how  to  lay 
it  out  and  plant ;  what  to  plant 
early  and  how  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  crops — and  thus  get 
double  service  from  the  same 
ground  in  one  season. 

Price,  Fifteen  Cents 

From  your  news  dealer  or  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  nine  two-cent  stamps  by 

Street  &  Smith  Corporation 
83  Seventh  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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For  the 
Man  Going 
To  France 

Street  &  Smith  Corporation  have 
just  published 

Easy  French 

For   American  Soldiers 


BY 

DAISY  AGNEW  McLEAN 

Although  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  this  handy  little  volume 
will  prove  a  mighty  useful  pocket  com- 
panion for  any  one  going  "Over  There" 
in  any  capacity. 

The  author  has  simplified  the  problem 
of  French  pronunciation — which  is  al- 
ways a  bugbear  for  the  beginning  stu- 
dent of  the  language. 

French  text,  pronunciation,  and  trans- 
lation are  presented  together.  Every- 
thing is  as  clear  as  possible. 

It  contains  a  list  of  conversational 
phrases  and  sentences  dealing  with 
every  subject  that  a  man  in  France 
would  be  likely  to  use  in  everyday  life 
— at  meals,  when  dressing,  smoking, 
traveling,  shopping,  in  the  hospital,  mili- 
tary phrases,  et  cetera.  There  are,  also, 
similarly  classified  vocabularies. 

Everything  that  is  essential  is  in- 
cluded in  this  handy  little  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  it  is 
presented  clearly  and  concisely.  Every 
subject  can  be  found  immediately  just 
by  turning  to  the  index. 

It  is  bound  in  a  durable  cloth-reen- 
forced  paper  cover  that  combines 
strength  wdth  lightness  and  flexibility. 
It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Price,  25  Cents 

At  your  news  dealers,  or  if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
send  direct  to  the  publishers,  adding  four  cents  to 
the  price  to  cover  postage. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION 

79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
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Your  Choice!  | 

Sent  on  Free  Trial 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  over  2,000  musical 
instruments  for  one  week's  trial  in  your  own  home. 
Then,  if  you  decide  to  purchase,  you  can  pay  the 
rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day. 
If  you  do  not  want  the  instrument,  send  it  back. 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 

10c  n  Dnv  ^ou  w^  ^e  astonished  at  the 
a%J%+  U  ISUjr  many  instruments  you  may  pay 
for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  day.  On  this  great 
special  offer  you  have  over  2,000  items  to  choose  from. 

We  Offer—  I 

— the  best  instruments  that  can  be  made. 

— rock  bottom  manufacturer's  prices.  lj 

—  one  week's  trial  at  our  expense.  jj  g 

—  triple  silver-plated  cornet  for  only  10c  a  day.  lj 
— your  choice  of  over  2,000  instruments.  |g 

■i 

■i 
■i 

§8 

200  u,ears  of  instrument  making  §  j 

Wurlitzer  has  supplied  the  United  Statet  Jf  8 

Government  with  Trumpets  for  55  years  ||| 

The  name,  "Wurlitzer",  stamped  on  musical  instruments  has  j! 
stood  for  the  highest  quality  for  nearly  two  centuries.    We  are 
manufacturers  or  importers  of  every  known  musical  instrument 
—  every  one  sold  to  you  at  direct-from-the-manuf  acturer  price. 

Play  It  a  Week— At  Our  Expense  fi 

Try  out  the  instrument  of  your  choice  in  your  own  way  before  H  i 

you  decide  to  buy.  Compare  it  with  other  instruments.  Test  it. 
Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own.  Then,  after  one  week's  trial, 
either  pay  a  little  each  month  or  send  it  back.  The  Cornet,  Violin,  jj  J 

Saxaphone  and  Snare  Drum,  illustrated  here,  are  but  four  of  many 
real  bargains  in  instruments  which  we  offer  at  a  few  cents  a  day.  H  ■ 

™  _  _  ^  — Pj 

Send  the  Coupon  / fc.«**s*« c» 

Just  put  your  name  and  address  /,!S^Sa^SSASSi 

On  the  COUpOn  nOW  and  get  Our      *  Gentlemen:—  Please  send  me 

big,  new  catalog  absolutely  free.  / ^g^SSSSggSg, 

Please  state  what  instrument  you    /   cial  offer  direct  from  manufacturer, 
are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  > 
you  the  big  176 -page  book,  free  y 

and  prepaid.  /    Name  --  

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.  / 

Dept.  B158  /     Address  •  ■  - 

E.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  / 
S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  r 

  f       I  am  interested,  in   

(Name  of  instrument  here) 
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AreYbuTboTWse  to  be  Natural? 


BEEN     seeing    good  pictures? 
Want  to  be  sure  you're  going 
to  keep  on  seeing  them?  Easy. 

Both  Paramount  and  Artcraft 
trademarks  have  come  to  mean  so 
much  to  so  many  millions  that  the 
words  "photoplays"  are  almost 
superfluous. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  are  that 
fine — in  stars,  in  direction  and  in 
character. 

Ever  wish  you  could  forget  all 
the  fol-de-rol  of  dinner  coats  and 
calling  cards  and  that  sort  of 
thing?  And  get  a  bunch  of  corn 
silk  and  soft-foot  it  behind  that 
big  rock — and  light  up  with  Joey, 
your  particular  pal.  And  get  sick 
and  everything? 

Or,  are  3-ou  too  wise  to  be  natu- 
ral— are  you  afraid  to  play  hookey 
from  yourself? 

You're  not?  Good  enough.  Then 
you've  kept  your  grip  on  the  great- 
est thing  in  life. 

And  the  spirit  of  play,  of  make- 


believe,  is  what  lets  you  go  on,  day 
in  and  out,  forgetting  those  prac- 
tical, prosaic  things  that  hold  your 
nose  to  the  grindstone. 

It's  no  secret  at  all — the  gate  to 
the  great  playground. 

You'll  find  it  on  the  screen  of  the 
modern  motion  picture  theatre — 
the  theatre  that  advertises  and 
shows  the  motion  pictures  of  the 
American  family — Paramount  and 
Artcraft  pictures.  Paramount  and 
Artcraft  pictures  are  the  better 
pictures  of  the  motion  picture  art — 
supreme  in  stars,  masterly  in  direc- 
tion, superb  in  mounting  and  dis- 
criminating and  authoritative  in 
the  literature  and  drama  they  vis- 
ualize. 

:jc  :{s  ij: 

You,  too,  can  see  and  enjoy 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures — 
they  are  made  for  you.  There  is  a 
theatre  near  you  that  shows  them 
because  your  kind  of  people  want 
them. 


paramount <^QHcra£i 

jHoiion  (pictures  " 


Three  Ways  to  Know^'X^TZY/M^^^ 


OTie  By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or 
names  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  your  local 
theatres. 


tWO  ^y  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or 
names  on  the  front  of 
tne  theatre  or  in  the 
lobby. 


three  seeing 
these  trade- 
marks or  names  flashed 
on  the  screen  inside  the 
theatre. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS  ~tASKY  CORPORATION 


ADOLPH  ZUKOR.Pre.s-.  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.DE  MIILE  Director  general 
•  <-N£W  YORIO  ■ 
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FOREMOST  STARS.  SUPERBLY  DIRECTED,  IN  CLEAN  MOTION  PICTURES 
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SOMETHING  entirely  new  now  being 
introduced  to  American  women.  No 
Massage  —  No  Plasters  —  No  Masks  —  No 
Rollers  —  No  Exercise. 

How  do  the  Oriental  Women  keep  their  complexions  so  flawless — so 
entirely  free  of  blemishes  and  wrinkles?  American  women  have  been 
asking  this  question  for  years.  Now  at  last  comes  the  wonderful 
message  that  you  can  make  your  skin  as  smooth, 
as  lovely,  as  clear  as  the  Oriental  woman's.  You 
can  get  rid  of  all  wrinkles,  marks,  or  lines — in 
fact,  any  kind  of  facial  blemish,  since  the  Princess 
Tokio  Secret  Beauty  Treatment  is  now  being  in- 
troduced in  America. 


VIVIAN  REED,  Fam- 
ous Movie  Star,  says: 


t  pn 

tialfor  any  woman  play- 
ing youthful  roles  to  pre- 
serve the  smooth  c  'earness 
of  the  skin.l  \This  I  have 
jound  the  Princess  Tokio 
treatments  do  most  satis- 
factorily." 


EDNA  HUNTER,  Fav 
orite  Film  Star,  writes: 

' '  Outdoor  work  and  cos- 
metics which  I  must  use 
in  make-ups  were  play- 
ing havoc  with  my  skin. 
I  was  worried.  Then  I 
heard  of  your  secret 
treatments,  and  applied 
Princess  Tokio  and  every 
trace  of  fatigue,  strain 
and  roughness  vanished 
like  magic." 


RUTH  ROLAND.Well- 
known  screen  star, 
says : 

"I  have  found  Princess 
Tokio  treatment1!  inval- 
uable for  preserving  that 
smoothness  of the  skin 
which  is  essential  to  mov- 
ing pictures.  They  keep 
mine  as  smooth  as  a 
baby's  and  J  heartily  rec- 
ommend them." 


Lovely  DORIS  MITCHEL 
writes : 

"I  was  advised  to  try  'the 
Princess  Tokio  treat- 
ments to  save  my  skin, 
and  take  pleasure  in  re- 
porting that  they  'Jiave 
given  me  tfie  utmost  satis- 
faction. .  .  Mak:myface 
as  smooth  as  velvet. ' ' 


Just  a  Few  Days — And  My,  What 
Improvement ! 

The  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Treatment  is  a  simple 
secret.  It  is  used  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home — will  not  inconvenience  you,  and  takes  just, 
a  few  minutes.  In  practically  no  time  it  restores 
the  lost  lustre  to  your  skin.  It  puts  youth  in  your 
cheeks !  American  women,  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  offer,  consider  the  Princess  Tokio 
treatment  a  most  precious  treasure — for  this 
treatment  makes  them  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 

A  Skin  Like  Velvet 

The  testimonials  of  the  charming  movie  stars, 
which  are  given  here,  are  sufficient  proof  tbat  the 
Princess  Tokio  treatments  do  all  that  we  claim 
for  them.  Every  maid  and  matron  in  America 
who  has  pimples,  wrinkles,  rough  skin,  age  lines, 
and  other  facial  blemishes,  should  read  the  Prin- 
cess Tokio  Beauty  Book  and  learn  how  to  quickly 
banish  them.  Invaluable  rules  for  that  priceless 
boon — A  Faultless  Skin — the  rosy  flush  of  youth, 
which  these  treatments  insure. 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

Down  below  is  a  coupon— use  it  if  convenient  to  get  our 
free  book  of  beauty  secrets.  It  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
have  a  complexion  that  will  rival  those  of  the  dainty 
maids  of  the  Orient.    Address  as  follows : 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  CO., 

159  N.  State  St.,  Suite  717,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  free  and  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part.  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book  in  plain  sealed 

envelope. 
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PARALTA  PLAYS 


Pick  of  the  Pictures 

To  the  Readers  of  Picture-Play  Magazine. 

Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  often  taken  '"pen  in  hand'7  to  write  a  mov- 
ing-picture scenario.  But  whenever  you  had  penned  a  few  sentences,  the 
same  old  qualms  overcame  you.  You  hesitated,  pondered,  chewed  the  pen- 
holder— and  then  scratched  what  you  had  written.  Rewrote,  and  scratched 
once  more.    Finally,  you  gave  it  up. 

You  considered  yourself  unequal  to  the  task.    You  "laid  down  on  the  job.'' 

You  promised  yourself  to  try  again,  ''some  other  time."  And  therefore 
your  story  remains  locked  up  in  the  memory  vault  back  in  your  head. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 

Your  big  worry  was  "literary  style."  You  knew  you  had  a  story  to  tell, 
but  you  were  at  a  loss  Jwzc  to  tell  it. 

''Style"  bothers  you  dreadfully.  You  think  there  are  certain  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  wherein  a  story  ought  to  be  told. 

And  you  worry  about  sentences,  grammar,  punctuation,  terms,  expressions, 
words,  literary  curilcues  and  whatnots. 

Forget  about  them  all.    They  are  only  bugbears.    They  do  not  exist. 

Tell  your  story.    Never  mind  hois:. 

Just  tell  it. 

Every  story  to  be  made  into  a  picture  must  first  be  translated  to  the 
screen.  Such  a  translation,  or  "continuity,"  must  be  done  by  some  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  "inside"  of  screen  craft. 

It  is  the  work  of  experts.    Xo  writer  is  expected  to  do  it. 

We  doubt  whether  Kipling.  Conrad,  or  Robert  W.  Chambers  could  write 
"continuity. ,T   They  certainly  can  write  stories. 

But  their  stories,  if  adapted  to  the  screen,  must  be  made  into  "con- 
tinuity"'* just  the  same  as  yours. 

You  can  tell  the  same  story  as  a  poem,  as  a  play,  as  a  short  story,  as  a 
novel,  as  a  song.  It'll  be  the  same  story  every  time.  It's  like  putting  one 
person  into  various  clothes.  Long  coat,  short  pants,  short  coat,  long  pants, 
green  vest,  silk  hat,  blue  vest,  plug  hat;  he'll  remain  the  same  person  inside 
different  clothes. 

Substituting  person  for  story ;  when  it  comes  to  writing  ''continuity,'''  the 
person  must  be  stripped  of  whatever  clothes  he  happens  to  be  wearing,  and 
measured  all  over  again  for  his  "continuity"'  outfit.  That  has  got  to  be  done, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  with  a  play  by  Shakespeare,  or  a  novel  by  Dickens, 
or  a  scenario  by  you,  or  by  Mr.  Tones  in  the  next  block. 

Once  again  let  us  ask  you  not  to  bother  about  liozi'  to  tell  us  the  story 
that's  in  your  mind,  but  tell  it  in  your  own  way  and  your  own  words.  But 
do  try  to  write  a  story  which  you  believe  will  fit  one  of  the  four  Paralta  Stars. 

You  have  a  wide  choice : 

J.  WARREX  KERRIGAX",  who  can  make  love  like  the  original  Adonis, 
and  fight  like  sixty. 

BESSIE  BARRISCALE.  who  can  equally  portray  a  cute  little  waif, 
or  a  proud  and  languid  society  leader. 

HEXRY  B.  WALTHALL,  who  is  the  past  master  of  romance  on  the  screen. 

LOUISE  GLAUM,  whose  range  and  versatility  in  pictures  is  as  great 
as  that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  speaking  stage. 

Be  sure  to  see  these  stars  in  all  of  the  Paralta  Plays,  so  you  will  know 
exactly  just  what  kind  of  stories  we  want  for  them. 

Then  write  your  story  and  send  it  to  us. 

Address  all  communications  to  Eastern  Scenario  Department.  Paralta 
Plays,  Inc.,  8  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MIRIAM  COOPER 

was  the  young  woman  finally  chosen  to  enact  the  title  role  in  "The  Woman  and  the  Law," 
after  a  number  of  emotional  screen  actresses  were  considered  and  rejected.  The  story,  based 
on  the  recent  sensational  trial  of  Bianca  de  Saulles  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which 
proved  of  international  interest,  required  a  woman  of  exceptional  beauty,  intensely  dramatic, 
and  of  the  Chilean  type.   Miss  Cooper  possesses  all  of  these  qualifications. 


GRACE  DARMOND 

comes  honestly  by  her  title,  "The  Lily  of  the  Screen,"  being  pale,  beautiful,  and  stately.  But 
who  would  guess  from  her  picture  that  she  is  a  winner  among  the  swimming-dancing-riding 
girls?  Perhaps  she  is  seen  here  under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  her  next  release  in  which 
she  plays  opposite  Earle  Williams,  the  title  of  which  is  "The  Seal  of  Silence." 


RUTH  CLIFFORD 


so  the  whisper  goes,  may  wing  her  way  into  the  Blue  Bird  camp  before  long.  She  has  been 
gaining  steadily  in  popularity  almost  daily,  having  starred  in  Rupert  Julian's  war  play,  "The 
Kaiser,"  and  is  shortly  to  appear  in  a  Universal  release  entitled  "Silent  Smith,"  in  which  she 
co-stars  with  Monroe  Salisbury.    Nothing,  it  seems,  can  clip  her  wings. 


EVELYN  GREELEY 

spends  her  mornings  trying  on  slippers  and  boots  for  her  stupendous  collection  of  goodness- 
knows-how-many;  and  her  afternoons  planting  things  in  window  boxes  all  over  her  apartment 
in  New  York  City.  In  spite  of  being  so  busy,  "Miss  Zactly-Twenty "  has  managed  to  offer 
the  public  something  interesting  in  "The  Golden  Wall,"  and  is  soon  to  appear  in  another 
film,  "The  Leap  to  Fame/'  also  with  Carlyle  Blackwell. 


ALICE  BRADY 

is  one  of  those  fortunate  girls  who  had  two  talents  from  which  to  make  a  choice.  She  studied 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  was  well  on  the  way  to  entering  the  operatic  field 
when  she  changed  her  mind  and  turned  to  the  silver  field.  Her  work  in  "The  Knife"  and 
in  the  Russian  play,  "The  Perversity  of  Man,"  has  been  winning  her  new  and  brighter  spurs. 
Another  Brady  release,  "The  Ordeal  of  Rosetta,"  is  due  shortly. 


BARBARA  CASTLETON 

is  the  feminine  star  in  "The  Swami,"  an  East  Indian  tale  of  romance  and  mystery,  having 
already  won  a  reputation  for  putting  the  punch  into  daring  roles  in  "Empty  Pockets."  She  is 
soon  to  be  released  in  a  film  called  "For  the  Freedom  of  the  World."  Her  one  hobby,  she 
says,  is  her  mother,  who  is  her  constant  companion,  and  far  more  of  a  girl  chum  than  of  a 
stern  parent 


LILLIAN  WALKER  nd         e  in 

has  just  formed  her  own  company,  and  will  soon  reiea  P 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

has  undertaken  the  somewhat  unusual  task  of  appearing  in  the  film  release  of  a  Broadway  play 
before  the  season  for  the  play  is  over.  The  production,  "De  Luxe  Annie,"  gives  Miss  Tal- 
madge  an  opportunity  to  wear  beautiful  gowns  with  the  charm  which  is  characteristic  of  her. 
Her  leading  man  is  Eugene  O'Brien,  who  starred  with  her  in  the  memorable  "Ghosts  of 
Yesterday,"  and  more  recently  in  "By  Right  of  Purchase." 


CONSTANCE  TALMADGE 

the  girl  whose  claim  to  fame,  less  than  a  year  ago,  rested  on  her  being  the  little  sister  of  a 
bright  star,  is  now  twinkling  in  the  electric  signs  "on  her  own,"  having  found  a  new  field  for 
a  somewhat  unusual  kind  of  talent.  She  is  going  in  for  ''comedy  drama,"  a  form  which  takes 
strong  dramatic  ability  along  with  a  sense  of  comedy  values.  "Up  the  Road  with  Sallie"  is 
soon  to  follow  the  success  she  made  in  "Scandal." 


EDDIE  POLO 


just  about  looking  for  a  soft  place  to  rest  a  day  or  two  after  finishing  the  eighteenth  episode 
"The  Bull's  Eye,"  a  serial  of  Western  ranch  life.    Quite  Poloesque,  and  very  good,  Eddie. 


WILLIAM  S.  HART 


is  always  coming  strong,  although  other  favorites  may  come  and  go.  There  are  just  six  feet 
one  inch  of   gripping  he-man  stuff  in  his  new  Artcraft  feature  called  "Selfish  Yates." 


Reasons 


YOU  love  that  land  of  long  distances,  of  golden  dawns  and  purple 
sunsets — the  West !     The  sage  and  cactus  and  snowy  desert 
sand ;  the  beetling  crags  and  rocky  chasms.    Turbulent  streams 
and  placid  lakes ;  prairie,  plain,  and  forest. 

You  admire  the  men  who  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  glorious 
vastness  of  this  out  of  doors.  Big,  gaunt  men ;  homely  as  sin,  and  as 
strong.  Men  slow  to  anger  and  quick  on  the  trigger.  Big-hearted, 
big-chested,  and  big-fisted.  Fierce  in  anger  and  deadly  in  their  quarrels, 
yet  tender  as  a  woman  toward  those  they  hold  as  friends. 
You  love  these  men. 

That  is  why,  when  William  S.  Hart  is  on  the  screen,  nothing  in 
wind  or  weather,  sickness,  sheriff's,  or  shotguns  can  prevent  you  from 
attending. 

YOU  love  children.  Little  girl  children ;  big  eyes  and  starry-eyed, 
with  delicious  pout  and  cuddling  Avays.  In  curls  and  ringlets, 
in  dainty  dresses  or  in  rags — you  love  them ! 
In  delight  and  interest  you  watch  their  grace,  their  awkwardness, 
their  romps  and  gambols.  In  you  their  childish  woes  find  ready  sym- 
pathy, even  as  you  love  to  share  their  joys.  Their  kittenish  cuteness 
makes  you  love  them,  although  their  deviltry  sometimes  makes  you  wish 
to  spank  them.    Still,  you  love  them. 

That  is  why,  when  Mary  Pickford  is  on  the  screen,  you  are  first  in 
line  at  the  box  office. 

YOU  love  the  shock  of  conflict.  The  hot,  red  blood  courses  in  your 
veins ;  heirloom  of  your  cave-men  ancestors.  You  seethe  in 
ecstasy  when  two  strong  men  cast  aside  their  civilization  and 
meet  in  deadly  combat,  armed  with  only  Nature's  weapons — the  fists ! 
With  clenched  lips  and  thumping  heart  you  follow  the  battle  with  dis- 
tended and  unwinking  eyes.  No  detail  do  you  miss  unto  the  glorious, 
gory  finish,  when  right  and  might  have  conquered  brutish  brawn. 

You  relax  into  your  seat,  glowing  and  sated,  as  in  another  day 
so  did  your  forbears  upon  the  tiers  of  Rome's  vast  Coliseum ! 
You  love  fights  and  fighters. 

That  is  why,  when  William  Farnum  is  on  the  screen,  you  are  among 
those  present. 

YOU  love  a  good  laugh.    You  like  to  rock  in  an  agony  of  mirth 
until  the  tears  roll  down  your  face,  over  the  thoughtful  droop  of 
a  pair  of  trousers,  the  wistful  expression  of  a  man  being  thrown 
down  a  flight  of  steps  or  lightly  tossed  out  of  an  upstairs  window.  That 
is  why,  when  Charlie  Chaplin  is  on  the  billboards,  you  carefully  powder 
your  nose,  forget  to  wash  the  dishes — and  go ! 


The  Modern  Cloth  of  Gold 

The  silver  screen,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  deserves  a  richer  title, 
when  you  consider  the  enormous  cost  of  the  shadows  that  play 
upon  it.    Here  are  some  facts  on  this  phase  of  picture  making. 

By  R.  W.  Baremore 


My  Valet"  cost  $20,000. 


E  can  estimate 
pretty  well 
what  it  will 
cost  to  build  a 
bungalow,  dig  a 
well,  or  have  a 
suit  of  clothes 
made.  Most 
undertakings 
of  a  similarly 
practical  na- 
ture have 


something  like  a  standard  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  can  be  approximated  in 
advance.  And  so  you  know,  and  could 
tell  offhand,  what  you  expect  to  pay 
for  your  next  suit  of  clothes,  or  the 
bungalow  you  are  planning  to  build, 
even  before  you  have  consulted  tailor 
or  architect. 

But  do  you  know  what  a  motion  pic- 
ture costs  ?    Have  you  the  remotest 
idea  of  how  much  money  the  aver- 
age production  eats  up  ?  Probably 


not,  unless  you  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  industry.  Very  few  people 
have.  Even  some  of  the  producers 
don't  always,  know  what  a  picture  costs 
them. 

I  recently  asked  a  man  what  he  had 
spent  in  making  an  eight-reel  feature 
which  he  had  just  completed. 

"Great  Scott,  I  don't  know,  and  I 
don't  want  to  know !"  he  replied  em- 
phatically, and  I  think  quite  frankly, 
for  I  know  him  intimately. 

"To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,"  he 
went  on,  "I  keep  my  accounts  in  three 
banks,  and  I've  drawTn  on  each  one  for 
this  production.  If  I  found  out  how 
much  this  picture  has  set  me  back  I'm 
afraid  I'd  have  heart  failure." 

Can  you  imagine  a  business  man  in 
any  other  line  talking  like  that?  Yet 
this  man,  rather  than  being  regarded  as 
eccentric,  is  considered  quite  a 
practical  producer. 

The  explanation  is  that 
producing  a  picture  play 


is  like  sitting  in  a  game  of  stud 
poker.  You  have  to  bet  blind,  and 
what  it  costs  you  depends  mainly 
on  what  you're  dealt  after  you  start 
the  hand.  Anything  from  the  weather 
to  the  star's  temperament  may  add  a 
small  fortune  to  the  cost. 

And  a  producer,  like  a  good  poker 
player,  doesn't  go  in  much  for  "post 
mortems."  If  the  man  above  referred 
to  makes  a  ten-strike  out  of  his  eight- 
reeler  he  may,  just  out  of  curiosity, 
figure  up  what  it  cost  him.  If  it  turns 
out  a  flivver  he  will  probably  try  to 
forget  it — if  he  can. 

For  that  reason — I  may  as  well  ad- 
mit it  now  as  at  the  end  of  my  ob- 
servations— there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  average,  standard  cost  for  a  picture, 
even  for  a  picture  of  any  special  type. 
But  there  are  some  interesting  figures 
to  be  had  on  the  subject  in  general. 

Some  quite  entertaining  ones  were 
disclosed  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Jesse  L.  Lasky  as  we  sat  in  one  corner 
of  the  Famous  Players'  New  York 
studio. 

"The  most  noticeable  thing  about  cost 
of  production  is  the  way  it  varies,"  he 


said.  "We  used  a  portion  of  grape- 
fruit the  other  day  that  came  to 
$500.  It  was  needed  for  the  break- 
fast scene  from  'Rich  Man,  Poor 
Man.'  The  one  which  had  been  pre- 
pared didn't  meet  with  Director  Daw- 
ley's  approval,  and  he  held  up  the 
scene  until  a  gilt-edge,  A-i,  extra-fancy 
specimen  had. been  procured.  That  the 
portion  of  citrus  cost  $500  was  learned 
from  the  detailed  cost  account  kept  for 
the  picture.  Most  of  this  expense,  of 
course,  was  caused  by  the  time  lost  by 
the  high-salaried  persons  engaged  in  the 
production.* 

"In  some  productions  the  cost  of 
gowns  alone  is  a  tremendous  item.  Lina 
Cavalieri's  gowns  in  'Gismonda'  cost 
more  than  $5,000.  And  they  will  never 
be  used  again  by  a  star. 

In  some  other  productions  the  ex- 
pense of  costuming  is  a  mere  incident 
in  comparison. 

"It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
none  of  our  pictures  taken  entirely  in 
the  studio — no  matter  how  massive  the 


*A  picture  of  Miss  Clark  about  to  eat  the 
$500  grapefruit  referred  to  above  may  be  seen 
on  page  81. — Editor. 


sets  may  be — are  as  expensive  as  a  big 
production  made  entirely  out  of  doors. 
It  cost  $137,000  to  take  the  Fairbanks 
picture  'Headin'  South,'  in  which  a 
company  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
horses  had  to  be  transported  to  the 
cactus  country,  and  there  lodged  and 
fed  for  a  long  time. 

"In  Dorothy  Dalton's  recent  picture, 
'Tyrant  Fear,'  a  cast  of  players  and  a 
corps  of  helpers  were  sent  up  into  the 
snow  country  to  get  the  right  atmos- 
phere. The  hotel  bills  alone  reached 
an  appalling  total,  and  the  traveling  ex- 
penses, furs,  and  other  accessories,  es- 
pecially purchased,  brought  the  cost  of 
that  production  up  to  more  than 
$200,000. 

"A  great  deal  of  expense  never  shows 
up  in  the  picture  as  exhibited.  Ar- 
buckle,  I  understand,  takes  from  20,- 
000  to  30,000  feet  of  film,  of  which 
only  about  2,000  feet  are  used,  for  each 
of  his  comedies.  Film  that  cost  $25,000 
was  cut  from  'Amarilly  of  Clothesline 
Alley,'  Mary  Pickford's  play. 

''But  the  nearest  I  can  come  to  the 
total  production  cost  of  a  picture  in 
general  is  to  say  that  ours  run  from 


$25,000  up  to  six  figures.  And  that 
does  not  include  the  price  of  the  sce- 
nario or  the  star's  salary." 

All  this  was  enlightening,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  answer  my  question  of  what 
a  picture  costs.  The  figures  were 
too  general,  I  thought.  So  I  tried  to 
approach  the  problem  from  a  slightly 
different  angle,  attempting  to  solve  it 
by  learning  the  cost  of  several  produc- 
tions, choosing  pictures  that  run  from 
two  to  thirteen  reels. 

Beginning  with  the  most-talked-about 
picture  filmed  to  date,  I  found  that 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  cost  about 
$500,000.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
sum  was  used  to  hire  the  actors,  the 
18,000  extras,  and  the  3,000  horses 
which  were  required.  Many  of  the 
leading  players  were  transported  from 
one  location  to  another  at  considerable 
expense,  while  special  sets  and  scenery 
amounted  to  a  goodly  sum.  For  in- 
stance, the  reproduction  of  the  interior 
of  Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  for  the 
scene  showing  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
used  up  $5,000.  This  scene,  and  all 
others  of  a  like  nature,  were  historically 
correct,  which  meant  that  experts  had 
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Even  the  most  massive  interior  settings  cost  less  than  spectacular  out-of-door  productions. 


to  do  the  work  of  preparation  and  exe- 
cution. To  begin,  then,  we  find  that 
this  thirteen-reel  production  cost  a  half 
million. 

"Cabiria,"  produced  by  the  Italia 
Film  Company,  cost,  in  round  figures, 
$250,000  before  it  was  in  shape  for 
public  presentation.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  that  the  expense  mounted  so 
high  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany visited  no  less  than  seven  different 
countries  to  make  various  scenes.  Al- 
together 5,000  persons  were  used  in 
"Cabiria,"  and  the  producers  worked 
two  and  a  half  years  before  the  mass 
of  film  was  finally  cut  and  edited  to 
twelve  reels. 

The  Kalem  Company,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sid  Olcott,  produced  a  pic- 
ture called  "From  the  Manger  to  the 
Cross"  which  comes  mighty  close  to 
holding  the  record  for  production  cost. 
The  reasons  for  this  seem  apparent  in 


view  of  these  facts :  It  took  eight 
months  to  produce  the  picture.  Forty 
players  were  sent  abroad,  and  most  of 
the  scenes  were  filmed  in  the  exact 
locations  made  famous  by  biblical  his- 
tory. Specialists  of  every  kind  were 
sent  abroad  in  advance  to  study,  make 
sketches,  reproduce  furniture,  et  cetera. 
Thousands  of  extras  were  employed, 
not  to  mention  droves  of  sheep  and 
caravans  of  camels.  But  the  outlay  was 
well  spent,  for  to  this  day  "From  the 
Manger  to  the  Cross"  is  being  exhibited, 
and  it  was  originally  released  at  least 
five  years  ago. 

Now  let's  consider  a  short-reel  pro- 
duction, a  comedy.  When  Mack  Sen- 
nett  was  connected  with  Triangle  he 
acted  in  and  produced  a  picture  called 
"My  Valet."  Others  stars  in  the  cast 
were  Mabel  Normand,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock, and  Fred  Mace,  and  most  of  the 
$20,000  spent  went  to  these  players. 
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In  filming  "  Tarzan  of  the  Apes."  $195,000  ivas  spent. 


For  instance,  Hitchcock  received  more 
for  his  work  alone  than  the  entire  cost 
of  the  average  two-reeler.  Compare 
this  with  the  cost  of  producing  "A 
Rascal's  Wolfish  Ways/5  directed  by 
Sennett,  a  two-reel  comedy  that  took 
five  weeks  to  make  and  which  cost  just 
about  $7,000.  The  first-named  picture 
took  a  week  longer  to  make,  and  was 
a  reel  longer,  but  cost  $13,000  more  to 
produce.  Some  difference — but  con- 
sider the  cast  of  the  first  named.  Xow 
do  you  wonder  that  some  producers  say 
that  the  star  system  is  an  evil  ? 

Cyril  Maude,  the  noted  English  ac- 
tor, took  a  flyer  in  the  movies,  don't 
you  know,  rather  as  a  favor  to  Hobart 
Bosworth.  Of  course  the  fact  that  he 
was  paid  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  for 
each  hour  that  he  worked  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  He  made  the  feature 
called  '''Peer  Gynt,"  a  five-reel  produc- 
tion released  a  few  years  ago  by  Para- 


mount. "Trilby,"  made  by  the  Equita- 
ble Company,  the  daddy  of  the  present 
World  Film  Corporation,  cost  about 
$75,000.  High-salaried  players  were 
featured,  both  Wilton  Lackaye  and 
Clara  Kimball  Young  receiving  large 
salaries  for  their  services,  and  in  addi- 
tion 600  trained  extras  were  used  in 
the  theater  scenes.  It  took  sixteen 
weeks  to  make,  ten  of  which  were  spent 
in  actual  work  before  the  camera  and 
in  rehearsals. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  long  and 
short-reel  productions  made  some  years 
ago.  Xow,  suppose  we  consider  pres- 
ent-day productions.  Then,  by  com- 
parison we  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  an 
average  photo  play,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  conditions  vary  and  that 
many  different  angles  present  them- 
selves when  least  expected  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  making  a  picture. 
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Tyrant  Fear"  cost  more  than  $200,000 


Quite  recently  a  picture  called  "Tar- 
zan  of  the  Apes"  was  presented  at  the 
Broadway  Theater,  New  York  City.  It 
is  an  eight-reel  production,  a  filmiza- 
tion  of  the  widely  read  book  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  feature  that  made  a  dis- 
tinct hit.  The  "Tarzan"  film  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $195,000  to  make. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
expenditure:  Several  thousand  feet  of 
film  had  been  "shot"  when  the  leading 
man  wTas  taken  sick.  A  new  actor  had 
to  be  engaged  and  the  scenes  retaken. 
Xine  cars  and  fifty-seven  persons  were 
transported  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana.  A  menagerie  was 
bought  and  transported.  Jungle  scenes, 
including  two  hundred  thatched  huts, 
were  built,  and  hundreds  of  extras  em- 
ployed for  many  weeks.  It  took  one 
year  and  two  months  to  complete.  But 
it  paid.  The  jungle  scenes,  for  in- 
stance, are  so  good  that  a  veteran 
New  York  reviewer  said  he  wasn't  sur- 
prised at  the  cost,  since  the  scenes  had 
been  taken  in  Brazil. 


Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  much 
it  cost  to  produce 
some  of  the  pictures 
in  which  Mary  Pick- 
ford  appears  ?  Here 
are  some  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  her 
Artcraft  production, 
"Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm." 

Bear  in  mind  that 
there  were  no  very 
elaborate  sets  in  this 
picture,  and  no  great 
amount  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  company 
involved.  Yet  it  cost 
$90,000  to  make  this 
five-reel  picture. 
Why  so  much  ?  Well, 
little  Mary  received 
$40,000,  for  the  pic- 
ture took  between  six 
and  seven  weeks  to  complete,  probably 
requiring  about  four  weeks  of  Miss 
Pickford's  time,  so  that  she  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  week.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  went  for  the  story  and 
the  scenario.  Other  items  that  ate  up 
the  remaining  $30,000  were  the  well- 
paid  members  of  the  supporting  cast, 
the  director's  salary,  and  the  cost  of 
making  the  sets.  Perhaps  now  you'll 
realize  why  you  sometimes  have  to  pay 
advanced  prices  to  see  Little  Mary's 
pictures — but  they're  worth  it,  aren't 
they  ? 

The  exact  cost  to  the  dollar  for  pro- 
ducing a  two-reel  O.  Henry  picture, 
"Vanity  and  Some  Sables,"  at  the  Vita- 
graph  Eastern  Studios,  totaled  $4,153. 
Just  what  that  three  dollars  was  for  I 
don't  know.  Perhaps  for  somebody's 
lunch  or  for  wear  and  tear  on  the 
sables  that  may  have  been  rented  for 
the  occasion.  There  were  no  high- 
priced  stars  in  this  production,  most 
of  the  cost  being  applied  to  what  is 
known  as  "overhead  charges."  Plenty 
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of  money  is  spent  by 
the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany to  make  good 
pictures,  and  expend- 
itures are  not  lim- 
ited, but  they  spell 
efficiency  with  a  cap- 
ital E,  and  the  studio 
management  knows 
where  every  dollar 
goes.  And  that  is 
good  business.  Un- 
der such  a  system  pic- 
ture producing  ceases 
to  resemble  stud 
poker.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  all  to  the 
credit  of  the  manage- 
ment for  getting  good 
results  without  waste. 

There  are  a  few 
companies  who  go  a 
step  farther  and  arbi- 
trarily limit  the  cost 
of  production  to  so  much  a  reel,  be- 
yond which  the  director  may  not  spend 
a  penny.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
can  cut  the  cost  of  his  pictures — no 
matter  how — to  a  figure  lower  than  the 
one  given  him  he  is  regarded  as  a  very 
desirable  man.  You  may  easily  imagine 
that,  with  the  emergencies  which  are 
bound  to  arise,  however  many  precau- 
tions are  taken,  the  director  gets  into 
some  pretty  tight  corners  at  times.  Of 
course,  under  this  system,  art  is  likely 
to  fly  out  of  the  window.  The  more 
temperamental  directors,  moreover, 
would  starve  sooner  than  work  under 


Vanity  and  Some  Sables"  was  made  for  $4,153. 


such  conditions.  Fortunately  for  them, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy  lavish 
productions,  there  are  plenty  of  stu- 
dios in  which  they  are  not  so  limited. 

And  now,  having  assembled  these 
facts  and  figures,  what's  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  a  picture  produc- 
tion costs  ?  I  warned  you  at  the  begin- 
ning that  to  reduce  the  problem  to  any 
definite  set  of  averages  was  beyond  me. 
Perhaps,  if  you  are  of  a  statistical  turn 
of  mind,  you  can  do  it. 

But  as  for  me,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
pictures  cost  all  the  way  from  $4,153 
to  a  half  million. 


M.  M.  M. 


Meaning,  muchly  mixed  mus- 
ings on  Mary  Miles  Minter. 

By 

Marguerite  Sheridan 

IN  Miss  Whitney's  office, 
"The  Littlest  Rebel"  re- 
belled openly.  Almost 
hidden  in  a  huge  green  coat, 
and  with  a  large,  floppy  hat 
pulled  down  defiantly  on  her 
yellow  head,  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter cast  one  disapproving  eye 
at  the  rain  pouring  down  the 
windowpanes,  and,  with  the 
other  on  her  French  gram- 
mar, endeavored  to  absorb 
some  Allied  wisdom. 

It  had  rained  for  a  week. 
And  when  I  say  rain,  I  do  not 
mean  a  pleasant  spring  driz- 
zle such  as  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  in  a  heavenly  cli- 
mate like  California,  but  a 
steady  liquid  sheet  that  would 
make  the  torrents  of  Lake 
Cayuga  and  the  original 
"Storm  Country"  look  like 
the  veriest  mist. 

Around  the  American  Film 
Company's  plant  at  Santa 
Barbara,  all  was  woe  and  des- 
olation. Releases  were  far 
behind,  and  general  prayers 
were  being  offered  for  a  few 
"rainless"  days  in  which  to 
shoot  the  outdoor  scenes  for 
the  new  Minter  picture. 

"Je  recoit,  tu  recoil,  it  re~ 
coif,"  hummed  Mary.  "Oh, 
Miss  'Whitney,  please  help  me. 
These  verb  conjugations  are 
the  hardest  things  yet." 


M.  M.  M 


Miss  Whitney,  the  smiling  and  urbane  secretary 
of  the  famous  child  of  the  three  M's,  paused  a  mo- 
ment in  her  busy  day  to  offer  a  bit  of  assistance  in 
the  pronunciation  of  "la  langue  francaise." 

"Just  think !"  mused  Mary,  a  moment  later. 
"There  was  not  the  slightest  use  in  our  hurrying 
back  from  Los  Angeles.  I  might  have  been  there 
all  week  with  Margaret." 

Margaret  is  Mary's  sister — Margaret  Shelby.  She 
is  spending  the  winter  with  her  grandmother  in  Hol- 
lywood, where  she  is  having  her  voice  trained  for 
light  opera.  So  whenever  Mary  has  the  least  excuse 
— a  week's  vacation  or  an  interruption  of  her  screen 
work  by  weather,  or  even  the  necessity  of  getting 
some  new  frocks  for  a  film — Mary  hurries  Holly- 
woodward  to  see  her  older  sister,  whom  she  simply 
adores. 

You  see,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Mary 
wants  more  than  a  lot  of  playmates  all  her  own  age, 
but  her  hours  are  so  irregular  and  her  film  work 
and  schooling  combined  so  exacting  that  she  has  to 
forego  many  of  the  delightful  fudge  parties  and 
"chummy"  times  that  girls  who  aren't  so  busy  are 
blessed  with. 

"And  some  people  have  the  funniest  idea  that  I 
like  to  go  to  grown-up  parties — teas  and  receptions 
and  things  like  that,"  said  Mary  later,  so  wistfully 
that  one  felt  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it 
at  once.  "I  hate  them !  And  I  hate  to  be  stared  at 
and  pointed  out  as  if  I  were  some  sort  of  a 
strange  animal.  I'd  much  rather  be  mixing 
mud  pies  with  the  babies  they  have  left  at 
home  to  come  to  tea  and  meet  me." 

That  is  why  Mary  looks  forward  so 
eagerly  to  visiting  her  sister  and  having  her  to  play 
with.  Then  she  forgets  all  about  being  a  film  star, 
and  Margaret  forgets  that  she  is  planning  some  day 
to  charm  big  audiences  with  her  voice,  and  the  two 
become  the  most  mischievous  hoydens  imaginable. 
There  are  lots  of  nice  things  to  do  at  Grandmother 
Shelby's.  And  nothing  that  her  two  granddaugh- 
ters see  fit  to  perpetrate  may  be  criticized  in  the 
little  lady's  presence.  For  she  would  adore  them 
even  if  they  uprooted  every  century 
plant  that  borders  the  broad,  well- 
trimmed  lawn. 

"But  Margie  is  a  funny  girl,"  Mary 
soliloquized.  "Just  think  of  her  being 
so  mean  as  not  to  take  my  name !  She 
says  that  Shelby  is  good  enough  for 
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1  like  chocolate  rabbits  and  novels,"  asserts 
Mary,  while  a  reporter  at  each 
elbow  scribbles  busily. 

her,  and  that  is  a  dig  at  me,  you  know, 
because  mother  thought  that  my  own 
name,  Juliet  Shelby,  was  too  theatrical 
sounding,  so  she  renamed  me. 

"But  we  have  the  loveliest  times  to- 
gether, Margie  and  I.    YVe  go  shopping 


together,  and  she  loves  to  help  me  pick 
out  my  clothes.  She's  dark,  you  know, 
and  I'm  so  blond  that  people  just  won't 
believe  that  we  are  sisters.  And  some 
day  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  live 
together  all  the  time,  I  know." 

And  just  then  the  office  boy  came  in 
with  a  big  bag  of  mail — all  for  the  little 
fifteen-year-old  girl,  just  going  on  six- 
teen. Miss  Whitney  picked  it  up  to 
sort  it. 

"They  want  me  in  the  studio  now. 
Do  see  if  there  is  one  from  Margie, 
and  111  take  it  along,"  said  Mary,  hov- 
ering eagerly  over  the  chaotic  pile  of 
notes  of  all  sizes  and  colors  and  dimen- 
sions. There  was,  and  Miss  Whitney 
found  it  without  much  trouble,  doubt- 
less from  long  practice.  Mary  seized  it 
joyfully  and  hurried  away  with  a  bright 
smile.  The  secretary  began  sorting  the 
mail  capably  into  four  piles. 

The  first  contained  requests  from 
fans  who  just  wanted  a  picture  of  some 
actress,  regardless  of  whom  she  might 
be,  and  autograph  collectors.  The  sec- 
ond lot  come  from  real  admirers,  from 
children  and  from  judges,  and  literally 
the  proverbial  "doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, chief." 

Into  the  next  lot  £0  offers  from  man- 


Mary  flees  the  camera  man,  while  her  mother,  sister,  and  a  friend  cheer  her  on. 
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agers,  dealers,  exhibitors,  magazines, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  a  busi- 
ness way  in  her  work.  And  last  of  all 
come  the  "mash"  notes,  which  Mary 
never  sees.  So  save  your  stamps,  boys. 
For  Mrs.  Shelby  is  anxious  to  have  her 
little  girl  remain  one  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  she  has  no  idea  of  letting  her 
be  annoyed  by  "objectionable  corre- 
spondence," as  she  calls  it.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  "begging"  letters, 
which  request  anything  from  an  auto- 
mobile to  Mary's  cast-off  wardrobe. 

The  letters  from  admirers  and  those 
sincerely  interested  in  her  work  all 
come  to  Mary,  who  reads  them  eagerly 
for  new  suggestions  and  criticisms, 
most  of  which  she  notes  down  in  a 
book  which  she  keeps  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. For  she  considers  that  the  peo- 
ple who  see  her  on  the  screen  are  the 
best  judges  and  the  best  critics  of  her 
work. 

Mary  considers  that  her  very  greatest 
claim  to  distinction  comes  from  the  fact 
that  recently  she  became  godmother  to 
a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers  at  Camp 
Kearny.  So  she  had  a  very  military- 
looking  suit  tailored  in  short  order,  and 
went  over  and  paid  them  a  "thank-you" 
call  for  the  honor  they  had  bestowed 


Vacation  always  means  a  visit  to  Grandmother 
Shelby's,  and  being  with  her  sister, 
Margaret,  again. 

upon  her,  and  took  her  solemn  oath  to 
live  up  to  her  responsibility  toward 
them.  And  if  "smokes"  and  magazines 
and  letters  and  candy  are  a  part  of  that 
responsibility,  Mary  has  done  her  part 
well. 

And  they  call  her  "Cheero  Mary." 


"Let's  run  away  and  play  golf,"  exclaims  Mary,  "it's  too  nice  to  work  to-day." 


Moonshine  Stuff 


If  you've  ever  wondered  whether  it  was  easy  to  break  into 
the  movies — read  this  story.    It  tells  how  one  girl  did  it, 

By  George  W.  Breuker 


PEOPLE  ask  me  funny  questions 
sometimes.  At  a  dinner  the 
other  night — but  first  let  me  tell 
you  how  I  came  to  be  there.  I  am  a 
motion-picture  director,  and  after  my 
big  picture,  "A  Modern  Joan  of  Arc," 
was  released  a  woman's  club  tendered 
me  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  great  serv- 
ice the  picture  rendered  womankind, 
and  also  gave  a  dinner  in  my  honor. 
Well,  at  the  dinner  the  woman  on  my 
right — the  president  of  the  club,  by  the 
way — suddenly  turned  to  me  and 
asked : 

''How  does  a  girl  get  in  motion  pic- 
tures ?'" 

I  think  I  controlled  my  features  suc- 
cessfully as  I  looked  at  her.  She  was 
fifty  if  she  was  a  day.  Now  I  appreci- 
ated what  the  club  had  done  for  me, 
and  was  more  than  willing  to  do  favors ; 
so  I  answered : 

"Well,  if  you're  willing  to  play  bits 
— elderly  parts  and  the  like — I  think  I 
can  put  you  in." 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

"I  was  asking  out  of  curiosity,  not 
for  myself,"  she  explained  frigidly. 

Of  course  I  apologized,  and  to 
smooth  over  the  situation  it  was  on  my 
tongue  to  tell  her  the  story  of  how 
Laurel  Grand  broke  into  the  movies. 
Everybody,  I  suppose,  has  seen  Laurel 
Grand  in  pictures.  But  on  second 
thought  I  changed  my  mind.  I  once 
told  the  story  to  Lem  Burton,  and  we 
haven't  spoken  since.  But  I  do  hope 
the  president  of  that  club  sees  the  story 
here. 


It  was  the  time  when  feud  pictures 
were  getting  the  public's  money.  You 
know  the  sort — the  handsome  young 
revenue  officer  falls  in  love  with  the 
moonshiner's  daughter  and  is  torn  be- 
tween love  and  duty.  Our  chief  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  notion  of  taking 
our  feud  stuff  in  its  proper  melieu — 
I  believe  that's  the  word ;  at  any  rate, 
in  the  Kentucky  hills  themselves,  in- 
stead of  in  New  Jersey.  No  sooner 
was  the  idea  born  when  an  outfit  was 
started. 

In  the  party,  which  included  myself, 
were  a  director,  a  camera  man.  and 
five  or  six  actors  for  the  principal  roles. 
Picturesque  types  for  the  ensemble 
scenes  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  na- 
tives. 

Right  at  the  start  the  director  was 
handicapped.  The  leading  woman  who 
was  booked  to  go  with  us,  a  vivacious, 
wild,  outdoor  thing,  was  held  in  the 
studio  for  an  important  picture  that 
should  have  been  finished,  but  wasn't. 
In  her  place  the  director  was  given 
Madge  Morton,  a  stately  damsel  whose 
outdoor  work  had  been  limited,  to  say 
the  least.  However,  it  was  the  best 
arrangement  the  exigencies  of  the  stu- 
dio permitted  at  the  moment. 

We  reached  Kentucky  and  settled  in 
a  small  house  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  city.  It  was  the  home  of  a 
mother  and  daughter.  The  mother  at- 
tended to  the  cooking,  while  the  daugh- 
ter looked  after  us  in  the  dining  room. 
The  latter  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
slim,  dark-skinned,  with  black  hair  and 
an  alert  eye.     There  was  something 
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""This  is  what  a  mountain  girVs 
hair  looks  like,"  the  director  ex- 
claimed. 


about  her  face  that  I  can  best 
describe  by  saying  it  was 
''smoldering."  It  seemed  to 
suggest  repressed  fire  and 
passion.  Mind  you,  I  didn't 
notice  all  this  at  the  time. 
I  was  too  tired  and  ill-tem- 
pered. 

She  was  unusually  inter- 
ested in  all  we  did.  She 
would  come  into  the  dining  room 
quietly  enough,  yet  somehow  we  always 
knew  when  she  was  there.  And  from 
our  third  meal  the  director  was  a 
marked  man.  At  his  slightest  frown 
or  sign  of  displeasure  she  was  at  his 
elbow,  endeavoring  to  set  things  right. 
I  know  this  used  to  make  him  feel  un- 
comfortable. On  several  occasions 
when  he  unwittingly  brought  her  anx- 
iously to  his  side,  he  covered  his  em- 
barrassment with  an  abrupt :  "It's 
nothing,  it's  nothing."  Once  he  sud- 
denly broke  out  irritably : 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  girl,  don't  fidget 
around  me  like  that !" 

Every  one  looked  at  him  in  a  puz- 
zled way,  for  the  girl  was  several  feet 
behind  him,  simply  standing  still  and 
quietly  watching  him.    But  there  cer- 


tainly was  that  about  her  that  made 
you  feel  her  presence.  It  wasn't  that 
she  was  shy  or  backward,  either.  When 
she  wanted  a  thing  she  frankly  asked 
for  it.  For  instance,  the  first  day  we 
started  out  for  the  hills  she  said  to  the 
director : 

"I'd  like  to  go  along  and  watch.  May 
I?" 

"Oh,  come  along  if  you  want  to!"  he 
invited,  none  too  cordially. 

Thereafter  she  never  asked,  but  there 
was  hardly  a  day  when  we  went  forth 
to  shoot  pictures  that  she  wasn't  with 
us.  And  with  characteristic  prompt- 
ness she  took  it  for  granted  that  her 
place  was  beside  the  director.  That 
gentleman,  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
usually  stands  near  the  camera  man 
while  a  scene  is  being  photographed. 
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Well,  right  there  beside  him  she  es- 
tablished herself.  The  first  day  he  did 
attempt  to  dislodge  her. 

"Step  back,  step  back — please !"  he 
requested.    ''You  get  in  my  way." 

She  did  so,  but  edged  forward  again 
as  the  minutes  passed. 

Madge  Morton,  the  leading  woman, 
took  her  place  on  the  rock  and  dabbled 
her  bare  feet  in  the  brook  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  scene.  Jane,  who  was  by 
this  time  again  at  the  director's  elbow, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He 
looked  sharply  at  Madge. 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  have  you 
done  to  your  hair?"  he  exploded. 

That,  naturally,  focused  every  eye 
on  Madge's  hair.  It  was  hanging,  but 
she  had  crimped  or  curled  it  so  that  it 
resembled  corrugated  pasteboard,  so 
regular  and  perfect  were  the  waves 
in  it. 

"I  thought  it  would  improve  it," 
stammered  Madge,  reddening. 

"Improve  it !"  The  director's  eye 
rested  on  Jane.  "Here !  This  is  what 
a  mountain  girl's  hair  looks  like.  Take 
down  your  hair !"  he  commanded  Jane. 
A  few  deft  movements  of  her  hands 
and  Jane's  hair  was  blowing  about  her 
shoulders.  "There,  that's  hair!  Well, 
this  scene's  off  for  to-day.  And  you 
get  those  kinks  out  of  your  hair  by 
to-morrow !" 

"How  can  I  ?"  asked  Madge  help- 
lessly. 

"I  don't  know — but  do  it  somehow." 
Then  with  his  extended  arm  he  brushed 
Jane  back.  "Come  now,  get  back! 
Don't  be  forever  on  my  heels !" 

We  made  good  use  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  con- 
fined ourselves  to  scenes  in  which 
Madge  did  not  appear.  The  light  was 
fading  as  we  reached  the  house!  On 
the  steps  sat  a  rawboned  youth,  look- 
ing more  like  a  mountaineer  than  any 
moving-picture  mountaineer  ever  dared 
to  look.    He  rose  loosely  as  we  came 


up,  until  he  stood  over  six  feet  in 
height. 

"I  been  looking  all  over  for  you, 
Jane,"  he  said  slowly,  and  rather 
sternly.    "Whar  you  been?" 

"Oh,  out  with  these  folks,"  she  ex- 
plained lightly. 

His  eyes  wandered  leisurely  over  the 
group. 

"Who  might  they-all  be?" 

"They're  the  moving-picture  actors." 

"Actors !"  His  brows  lowered. 
"They  ben't  our  kind  o'  folks,  Jane. 
I  don't  want  that  you  should  be  gal- 
lavantin'  round  that  way." 

"Oh,  mind  your  business,  Bud'  Har- 
son !"  said  Jane  impatiently,  and  darted 
into  the  house. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  her,  young 
fellow,"  said  Jim.  "She's  able  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

Bud  simply  glared  after  us  as  we 
filed  into  the  house. 

There  was  some  good-natured  rail- 
lery over  the  incident  during  supper. 

"That  your  sweetheart?"  Jim  poked 
at  the  girl. 

"He  wants  me  to  marry  him,"  ex- 
plained Jane  scornfully.  "As  if  I'd  set- 
tle down  in  this  hole  for  the  rest  of  my 
life!" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do,  then?" 
some  one  asked. 

Her  eyes  turned  and  rested  on  the 
director  as  she  answered  deliberately : 

"I'm  going  to  go  into  pictures." 

The  director  looked  up,  and  then 
quickly  frowned  down  at  his  plate  as 
he  found  her  steady  gaze  on  him.  And 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  every  oppor- 
tunity she  worried  that  director  with 
her  ambition. 

"Don't  bother  me  !"  he  would  exclaim 
testily.  "I've  got  my  hands  full  as  it 
is.  I'll  put  you  in  as  an  extra  when 
we  take  the  crowd  scenes.  That's  the 
best  I  can  do." 

Well,  she  did  get  a  chance  in  some 
of  the  crowd  scenes,  and  she  earned 
quite  a  few  dollars  that  way,  which, 
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instead  of  satisfying  her,  made  her 
more  insistent  than  ever  on  having  a 
real  part.    But  the  director  was  firm. 

The  day  came  when  we  were  taking 
the  big  scene  in  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Hills,"  in  which  the  girl,  in  love  with 
the  young  revenue  officer,  spurned  her 
mountain  lover.  During  the  rehearsals, 
Jane  was  at  her  accustomed  place  be- 
side the  director.  Having  despaired  of 
driving  her  away,  he  resorted  to  totally 
ignoring  her.  Finally  the  scene  was  in 
shape  to  take,  and  at  the  order  Jim 
began  turning  the  crank. 

"Give  him  your  hand — look  in  his 
eyes,"  coached  the  director.  "Not  too 
long — not  too  long !  Drop  'em,  drop 
'em  ! — there,  that's  the  idea  !  Now  with 
your  foot  " 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  at 
the  director's  side. 

"I  came  to  git  you  and  fetch  you 
home,"  growled  the  voice  of  Bud. 

In  the  absorption  of  the  scene  no  one 
had  seen  him  approach.  He  was  hold- 
ing Jane  firmly  by  the  wrist  and  at- 
tempting to  pull  her  away. 

"Cut  that  out !"  yelled  the  director 
without  turning. 

With  a  sudden  twist  Jane  broke 
loose. 

"I  won't  go  home !"  she  panted,  and 
backed  away  from  Bud  right  into  the 
scene  that  was  being  photographed. 

The  director's  arms  shot  up  in  the 
air  in  a  wild  gesture.  Words  failed 
him.  Then  he  suddenly  brought  his 
left  arm  down  sharply  as  a  signal  to 
Jim  to  "cut."  Jim  stopped  churning 
the  camera.  Meanwhile  Bud  had  fol- 
lowed Jane  with  a  grim,  determined 
face.  They  were  both  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  now,  so  to  speak,  and  Jane's 
face  was  a  study.  Talk  about  portray- 
ing emotion!  This  was  the  real  thing. 
It  was  the  kind  that  made  you  creep 
and  hold  your  breath.  Instinctively  the 
director  felt  that  here  was  something 
worth  preserving.  He  turned  to  Jim 
to  tell  him  to  shoot  at  it,  only  to  find 


that  worthy  industriously  turning  the 
handle  in  answer  to  the  same  instinct. 

"You're  goin'  home  with  me  ef  I 
have  to  carry  you,"  said  Bud  doggedly, 
trying  to  lay  hold  of  her  again. 

But  the  girl,  by  groping  behind  her, 
had  found  the  revolver  belonging  to 
the  mountain  lover  of  our  play,  which 
she  had  seen  him  drop  after  the  last 
rehearsal.  She  brought  it  forward  sud- 
denly and  pressed  the  muzzle  against 
Bud's  chest. 

"Bud  Harson,  if  you  touch  me  I'll 
just  blow  you  to  kingdom  come !"  she 
said  in  an  even,  dangerous  voice. 

And  her  face !  And  her  tense,  ex- 
pressive body  as  she  said  it !  Honestly, 
I  think  we  were  all  afraid  she  would 
do  it,  and  I  know  it  never  occurred  to 
me  till  afterward  that  there  were  only 
blanks  in  the  gun.  Some  of  us  jumped 
in  and  separated  them.  Bud  required 
considerable  urging  and  assistance  be- 
fore consenting  to  be  on  his  way. 

"You  confounded  vixen !"  the  di- 
rector scolded  Jane,  shaking  her  by  the 
shoulder.  "Now  see  what  you've  done 
— crabbed  the  scene  and  spoiled  fifty 
feet  of  film." 

She  turned  her  head  sideways  and 
looked  at  his  hand  as  it  grasped  her 
shoulder.    Then  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"I — I'm  sorry — but  I  couldn't  let  him 
touch  me." 

He  regarded  her  a  moment  with  a 
baffled  look,  and  then,  with  a  futile 
"Bah  !"  turned  disgustedly  away. 

None  of  us  was  sorry  when  our  work 
was  completed  and  the  day  came  to 
return  to  New  York.  I  guess  no  one 
who  lives  in  the  old  town  but  who's 
glad — always— to  get  back  to  it.  We 
had  a  pleasant  enough  trip,  and  landed 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  just  as 
darkness  was  falling.  A  chattering 
group  we  were  as  we  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment before  going  our  several  ways. 

"What  will  I  do  to-night?"  the  lead- 
ing man  was  saying,  his  eyes  gfeaming 
as  they  turned  eastward  to  the  sky, 
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"Well,  I'll  be  "  was  all  he  could 

summon.  Then,  in  sudden  exasper- 
ation:   "What  am  I  to  do  with  you?" 

Jane  had  nothing  to  suggest.  She 
stood  watching  him  carefully,  her  eyes 
very  bright,  her  face  eager  and  hopeful. 


where  a 
1  u  m  i  - 
nous  haze 
proclaimed 
that 
Broad- 
way was 
still  there. 
"Well,  I'll 
tell  you. 
First,  I'm 
going 
 "  He 

got  no  further.  He  was 
gazing  beyond  our  group, 
his  mouth  half  open  in  as- 
tonishment. All  eyes  fol- 
lowed his  gaze.  There, 
but  a  few  feet  away,  and 
coming  rapidly  toward  us  and  carrying 
a  suit  case  was  Jane.  Every  one  but 
the  director  burst  out  laughing  as  she 
stopped  short  and  faced  him,  dropped 
the  suit  case  to  the  pavement,  and  said 
triumphantly : 

"Well,  I'm  here !" 

He  didn't  ask  her  how  she  caught 
the  train  or  why  she  did  it  or  anything 
else  not  to  the  point.  He  simply  stood 
with  his  fists  on  his  hips  and  slowly 
shook  his  head. 


If  you  touch  me,  Pll 
blow  you  to  kingdom 
comeV  she  said  in  an 
even  voice. 


"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  find  you  a 
place  to  eat  and  sleep,"  he  decided 
grudgingly.  "But  that's  all.  Under- 
stand? I'm  through  with  you.  Do  you 
get  that  ? — through  with  you  !" 

So  he  put  her  in  the  tender  care  of 
Mrs.  Hartley,  a  good  soul,  in  whose 
boarding  house  she  would  be  safe,  if 
anywhere,  and  where  she  would  be  far 
from  the  atmosphere  of  actors  and  the 
movies. 
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"And  now  I  wash  my  hands  of  you," 
was  his  parting  warning. 

The  routine  of  the  studio  claimed 
him  next  day.  There  was  a  new  script 
for  him  to  look  over  and  whip  into 
shape  for  production,  actors  to  select, 
sets  of  scenery  to  order,  and  property 
lists  to  be  prepared.  But  of  actual  pho- 
tography there  was  none,  so  he  left  the 
studio  early.  There  were  several  let- 
ters for  him  at  the  entrance  gate,  and 
he  was  reading  one  of  them  as  he 
passed  out.  A  light  touch  on  his  arm 
caused  him  to  look  up  and  suddenly 
stop.  The  envelope  was  crumpled  up 
in  an  angry  contraction  of  his  fingers, 
and  he  threw  it  violently  to  the  ground. 

"By  heavens,  this  has  got  to  stop !" 
he  said  savagely. 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  in,  and  they 
wouldn't  send  for  you/'  explained  Jane. 
"So  I  waited.  I've  been  waiting  for 
two  hours/' 

"Go  home !" 

"I  want  a  job  in  the  pictures." 
"You  won't  get  it." 
"I'll    be    here    to-morrow  morning 
waiting  for  you." 
"Wait,  then." 

"I'll  be  here  to-morrow  when  you 
go  home." 

He  was  walking  away  now,  she  at 
his  heels. 

"And  I'll  be  here  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," she  pursued.  "And  the  day 
after  that — and  the  next  day  and  the 
next  and  the  next  " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  She  collided 
with  him.  As  he  swung  around,  she 
caught  his  hand. 

"Please !"  she  begged. 

He  pulled  his  hand  away. 

"Be  here  to-morrow  at  nine,"  he 
growled,  "if  you're  willing  to  be  an 
extra."    And  he  stalked  off. 

But  in  the  studio,  among  the  ranks 
of  the  extra  people,  she  was  the  same. 
Always  as  near  him  as  the  moment  per- 
mitted, eager  to  carry  out  his  slightest 
wish,    listening    raptly    whenever  he 


spoke,  willing  to  work  and  eager  to 
learn — such  was  Jane.  Beyond  ques- 
tion she  made  his  life  in  the  studio 
rather  uncomfortable.  His  temper  and 
frequent  outbursts  at  her  constant  prox- 
imity she  ignored.  One  incident  in  par- 
ticular stands  out.  It  was  her  third  day 
in  the  studio.  The  director,  in  passing 
a  dilapidated  piece  of  scenery,  had  torn 
his  coat  sleeve.  In  a  twinkling,  Jane 
was  at  his  side,  and,  witn  a  needle  and 
thread,  produced  magically  from  some- 
where, was  proceeding  to  mend  the 
rent. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  he  said  hastily, 
trying  to  get  loose. 

But  Jane  was  already  drawing  the 
edges  of  the  cloth  together. 

"Don't  move  or  I  might  stick  you," 
she  admonished. 

And  so  the  man  was  compelled  to 
stend  there  and  be  mended  while  the 
thirty  odd  extra  people  nudged  each 
other  covertly  and  whispered.  This  set 
~  few  scandalous  tongues  wagging,  but 
not  many.  Somehow  Jane  didn't  seem 
the  sort  to  bring  forth  scandal. 

It  was  a  day  or  so  short  of  a  week 
after  the  return  from  Kentucky  that 
the  director  received  a  peremptory 
summons  to  the  chief's  office. 

"Just  saw  that  feud  stuff  run  off  in 
the  exhibition  room,"  said  the  chief 
without  preliminaries.  Let  me  explain 
that  in  a  studio  it  is  customary  to  run 
the  films  through  the  first  time  just  as 
the  director  photographed  them,  with- 
out any  particular  order  or  connection 
of  scenes,  and,  of  course,  without  ex- 
planatory headings. 

"How'd  you  like  it?" 

"It's  rotten !"  answered  the  chief 
shortly.  "But  who  is  that  female  who 
butted  into  your  big  scene  in  'The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Hills?'  " 

"Oh,  that  "  began  the  director 

apologetically,  and  he  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Well,  she's  the  goods,"  said  the 
chief.    "She  can  act — yes.  sir ;  a  natu- 
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ral-born  actress.  And  personality !  By 
George,  she  hit  me  between  the  eyes ! 
Live  down  there?  Can  you  reach  her?" 

The  director  coughed  rather  nerv- 
ously. 

"She's  right  here  in  the  studio — she's 
an  extra." 

"An  extra !"  The  chief  bounced  out 
of  his  chair.  "My  eye !  What  kind 
of  a  picker  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  di- 
rector or  a  wooden  Indian?  You  grab 
that  girl  quick  and  beat  it  back  to  Ken- 
tucky. Do  all  that  stuff  over  with  her 
in  the  leads.  Start  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

You  may  remember  the  hit  Laurel 
Grand  made  in  those  feud  pictures.  At 
last  she  had  what  she  wanted  so  badly. 
And  when  we  came  back  from  Ken- 


Well,  I'm  here!"  Jane  said  triumphantly. 


tucky  the  second  time  she  was  married 
to  the  director. 

As  I  said  before,  I  once  told  this 
story  to  Lem  Burton,  but  without  men- 
tioning names. 

"I  never  heard  that  before,"  he  said 
when  I  had  finished,  "but  I'll  bet  a  ten- 
spot  I  know  who  that  director  was." 
"It's  a  bet,"  I  said.    "Tell  it  to  me." 
"It's  that  skunk  of  a  Wheelon.  He's 
the  only  one  of  that  breed  in  captivity." 

"Well,  you're  wrong,"  I  told  him. 
"The  girl  in  the  case,  by  the  way,  was 
Laurel  Grand." 

He  looked  startled. 

"Laurel   Grand  !     Why — why,  then 

the  director  was  " 

I  nodded.    "Myself— yes." 


He  gave  a  low  whistle  and  turned  on 
his  heel  without  a  word.  And  I  haven't 
collected  that  ten-spot,  either. 


r~\  OUG  is  working  on 
the  meatless-wheatless 
proposition,  and  thinks  he 
has  found  a  substitute  for 
the  time-honored  ham 
sandwich.  A  pair  of  mili- 
tary hairbrushes  and  a 
rubber  sponge  are  all  one 
needs  for  lunch  now.  This 
"ham  sandwich"  certainly 
has  possibilities  to  recom- 
mend it.  For  instance,  its 
"wearing  and  keeping 
qualities"  are  unsurpassed, 
it  could  be  "stretched  out" 
over   a   whole   week,  or 


could  be  put  away  and 
used  over  and  over  again. 
Especially  good  for 
training  children  to 
Fletcherize.  After  his 
first  bite  the  inventor 
looks  a  bit  dubious,  as 
if  wondering  whether  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  try 
it  out  first  on  an  ostrich 
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A  poster  depicting  a  sword  duel,  with  insets 
principal  actors. 

THE  appeal  of  the  Japanese  movie 
poster  is  not  a  subtle  one ;  it 
comes  right  out  and  picks  you 
off  your  feet.    It  is  as  large  as  the  side 
of  a  house,  and  embodies  every  color  in' 


the  artist's  paintshop,  and 
the  characters  are  engaged 
in  action  so  violent  that  you 
are  transfixed.  You  can  lit- 
erally hear  those  blatant 
chromos  before  your  rick- 
sha runner  wheels  you  into 
Theater  Street  in  Yoko- 
hama, or  Asakusa  Park  in 
Tokyo. 

But  they  are  just  the  sort 
of  posters  that  appeal  to  the 
Oriental  mind ;  the  average 
Japanese  likes  to  have  the 
story  put  before  him  graphi- 
cally and  forcibly.  He  is  not  content 
with  half-tone  reproductions  of  por- 
tions of  a  film,  for  they  are  too  vague 
for  his  relatively  immature  conception. 
To  be  sure,  the  best  theaters  display 


of  the 


Entrance  to  a  theater  in  Asakusa  Park,  Tokyo. 


Flowery  Land 

more  dignified  lithographs 
put  out  by  American  pro- 
ducers. Although  they  are 
printed  in  English,  which 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese 
cannot  read,  these  invari- 
ably draw  big  houses,  for 
the  superior  American  film, 
despite  its  comparative  lack 
of  bloodcurdling  action,  is 
very  popular  in  Japan.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  the 
posters  exploiting  the  Japa- 
nese films  are  vivid  and 
thrilling  in  action,  the  films 
themselves  are  something  of 
a  disappointment  to  an  American,  for 
in  most  cases  the  larger  part  of  the  film 
is  limited  to  a  dialogue  between  two  or 
three  characters. 

This  entails  the  necessity  of  an  orator 


One  of  the  larger  posters.    Below,  a  Japanese  conception 
of  a  "bad  man  of  the  wild  west." 

at  each  picture  house,  who  repeats  the 
conversation  of  the  silent  actors,  trans- 
lating it  from  Japanese  to  English,  or 
vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  Like- 
wise, this  orator  explains  the  situations 


A  typical  motion-picture  theater  in  Yokohama,  with  the  huge  poster  and  cloth  streamers. 
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in  the  American  films,  for  American 
customs  and  traditions  are  not  yet  un- 
derstood by  the  Japanese. 

Evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Ameri- 
can films  and  players  in  Japan  is  to 
be  found  in  the  picture  magazines 
printed  in  Japanese.  These  usually 
have  an  American  star,  preferably  a 
woman,  a  t  - 
tractively  dis- 
played on  the 
front  cover 
— or,  rather, 
the  back 
cover,  for 
one  begins  to 
read  the  book 
from  the 
back  in  Ja- 
p  a  n  .  All 
through  these 
magazines — 
and  there  are 
a  great  num- 
ber of  them 
— Ame  r  i  c  a  n 
films  are  fea- 
tured in  excellent  half  tones,  and  much 
less  space  given  to  the  Japanese  pro- 
ductions. Other  popular  idols  are  fea- 
tured on  post  cards.  Beside  a  row  of 
picturesque  geisha  girls  in  native  cos- 
tume one  finds  displayed  post-card 
photos  of  Anita  Stewart,  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Mabel  Normand,  and  other  stars. 
An  attempt  to  copy  American  favorites, 
notably  the  men,  is  encountered  in  all 
the  motion-picture  districts,  but  they 
are  not  a  dazzling  success,  at  least  from 
the  American  point  of  view ;  for,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  artist's  skill,  he 
leaves  a  distinctly  Japanese  expression. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
ubiquitous  "Charrie  Chap,"  as  the  Japa- 
nese call  our  film  comedian,  who  is  a 
.great  favorite  with  these  fun-loving  lit- 
tle Orientals.  They  have  copied  his 
likeness  in  posters,  children's  books, 
on  post  cards,  and  in  advertisements. 


A  picture  of  a  samurai  (knight)  committing  hari-kari. 


His  picture  is  on  sale  at  every  book 
store  and  stationery  shop,  and  the  Japa- 
nese conception  of  him  is  truly  amus- 
ing. For  the  artist  has  copied  Charlie's 
cumbersome  shoes,  voluminous  trous- 
ers, impudent  derby,  and  diminutive 
mustache,  but  into  his  expression  are 
drawn  unmistakable  Asiatic  features. 

The  Japa- 
nese are  as 
violent  movie 
fans  as  the 
average 
Amer  i  c  a  n. 
The  crowds 
on  Sunday  at 
A  s  a  k  u  s  a 
Park  in 
Tokyo,  the 
largest  mo- 
tion -  picture 
center  in  Ja- 
pan, are  so 
dense  that 
one  can 
scarcely  el- 
bow a  path- 
way through  them.  Here  are  fifty  of 
the  most  gorgeous  theaters  imaginable. 
Before  them  are  strung  long,  painted 
banners.  Multitudinous  paper  lanterns 
make  the  place  look  like  a  perennial  fes- 
tival. The  spectacle  is  a  charmingly 
picturesque  one.  The  children  seem 
like  so  many  animated  dolls  in  their 
quaint  kimonos  and  tiny  sandals ;  and 
often  a  string  of  six  or  more,  hand  in 
hand,  patter  along  behind  Mama-san, 
who  likely  has  a  sleeping  baby  on  her 
back,  and  dad,  who  is  carrying  another 
youngster,  for  going  to  the  movies  is 
quite  as  much  a  family  affair  in  Japan 
as  in  the  United  States. 

"Ee-up  !  Ee-up  !"  comes  the  staccato 
of  the  bally-hoo  men.  the  smiling  little 
ticket  choppers  work  busily,  and  a  con- 
tinuous stream  clatters  in  at  the  invit- 
ing doors  of  those  wonder  shows  which 
come  from  far-off  America. 


Here  Come  the  Brides 


WHAT    is  so 
rare  as  a  day 
in  June  — 
without  wedding 
bells?     To   be  sure, 


they  ring  all  the  year 
around  in  the  silent 
drama,  but  the  sub- 
titles usually  inform 
us  that  it  is  the  first 


month  of  summer  by  the 
screen  calendar. 

There  are  many  old  su- 
perstitions brought  to  light 
by  the  film  weddings  besides 
the  invariable  one  which 
prescribes  for  the  bride : 

"Something  old;  something  new. 
Something  borrowed,  and  some- 
thing blue." 

"Yo'  sho  will  have  ter- 
rible bad  luck,  now  dat  de 
groom  has  seen  yo'  in  yo' 
weddin'  gown  'fo'  de  mar- 
riage !"  exclaims  the  old 
negro  mammy  in  "A  Soul 
in  Trust,  and  you  can  see 
tragedy  foreshadowed  in 
Belle  Bennett's  troubled 
look,  as  she  stands  reflected 
in  the  mirror,  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 

Also  tragic  in  its  outcome 


is  the  marriage  in  "The 
Whispering  Chorus,"  shown 
in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner, in  which  Kathlyn  Wil- 
liams is  the  bride  and  Elliott 
Dexter  the  groom. 

Louise  Huff,  below  on 
the  opposite  page,  is  enjoy- 
ing the  fun  of  dressing  for 
the  wedding. 

The  charming  couple  on 
the  right,  under  the  bridal 
bower,  are  Jewel  Carmen 
and  L.  C.  .  Shumway,  as 
they  appear  in  "The  Bride 
of  '  Fear;"  and,  beneath 
them,  Kitty  Gordon,  in  the 
black  picture  hat,  witnesses 
the  screen  wedding  of  her 
own  daughter,  Vera  Beres- 
ford,  in  "The  Divine  Sac- 
rifice." Kitty  Gordon  is 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  in  private  life. 


! 
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Who  doesn't  know  the  tin- 
type bride  and  groom,  the 
glory  of  grandmother's  old 
plush  album?  Nell  Ship- 
man  and  Alfred  Whitman, 
Vitagraph  stars,  pose  for 
the  ordeal. 


The  Girl  Who 
Never  Grew  Up 


Viola  Dana  as  she  really  truly  is. 


By  Arthur  James 


VIOLA  DANA,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "is  a 
sister  of  Peter  Pan 
— a  girl  who  never  grew 
up." 

"Whadd'ye  mean,  never 
grew  up?"  demanded  the 
Little  Interior  Man,  who 
always  checks  up  on  my 
positive  musings. 

"Oh,"  I  returned.  "I 
mean  just  that — Y  i  o  1  a 
Dana  never  actually  grew 
up ;  she  worked  up,  she  de- 
veloped, she  cultivated  her 
natural  talents.  But  after 
all  the  child,  the  little,  ap- 
pealing child  part  of  her, 
never  changed,  and  there 
is  no  sign  at  all  that  it 
will." 

"Tell  me  some  more — - 
tell  me  a  lot  of  it,"  said  the 
Little  Interior  Man;  "put 
it  on  paper  and  tell  all  the 
facts.  There  are  a  lot  of 
folks  who  want  to  hear 
about  Viola  Dana." 

I  concluded  he  must  be 
right — he  usually  is — and 
so  here  it  is,  the  story  of 
the  girl  who  can  cry  or 
laugh  at  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, who  isn't  stagy,  and 
who  enjoys  twenty- four 
hours  every  day  in  every 
year. 

Viola  Dana  is  one  of 
three  talented  sisters.  I 
might  say  she  is  the  one 


of  the  sisters,  because  the  charming 
Shirley  Mason  and  the  equally  interest- 
ing Miss  Flugarth,  although  delightful 
in  the  picture  dramas,  are  perhaps  not 
so  well  known  as  their  sister  Viola. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  after  a  while.  At 
least,  I  hope  so. 

But  to  get  back  to  Viola.  When  she 
was,  oh,  perhaps  seven  years  old,  she 
displayed  certain  definite  and  distinct 
abilities  that  made  the  grown-ups  give 
her  attention.  She  had  a  knack  for 
mimicry.  She  would  catch  and  hold  the 
note  of  a  song  sparrow  and  repeat  it — 
well,  let  us  say  verbatim.  She  could 
imitate  Mrs.  Grady,  the  washwoman, 
who  cried  when  her  boy  Johnny  skipped 
school,  or  the  minister  who  patted  her 
yellow  head.  Family  discipline  was  re- 
laxed when  Viola  entered  the  room, 
and  she  was  permitted  to  stage  in  her 
own  way  the  homemade  entertain- 
ments, to  which  the  neighborhood 
youngsters  were  asked  in. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Viola 
Dana  learned  to  dance,  and  to  dance  so 
well  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  some  fine  day  or  other 
she  would  be  a  premiere  and  dance  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  New 
York.    I  mention  these  things  sketchily, 
in  order  to  show  that,  like  most  persons 
born  to  succeed,  she  had  more  than 
one  talent.    Her  years  of  early  child- 
hood  passed   lightly   and  happily. 
She  loved  music  and  dancing,  she  \ 
read  love  stories  and  fairy  stories, 
and  gave  no  occasion  for  complaint 
from  her  teachers  at  school,  but 
this  was  all  incidental. 

Her   real   career   began  when 
she  was  thirteen,  for  it  was  then 
that  David  Belasco,  at  that  time 
at  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame  as  a 
producer,  heard  of  her,  sought 
her  out,  and  undertook  her 
tutelage   in   the   matter  of 
acting.     It  was  hard  work. 
Even  Belasco  will  admit  that 
every  one  who  came  to  him 


for  teaching  has  to 
buckle  down  a  n  d 
dig,  but  the  result 
showed  when  Viola 
Dana,  comparatively 
unknown,  rose  to 
fame  overnight  as 
the  star  of  the 
''Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl." 

It  wras  a  great 
play,  one  of  the 
most  whimsical  and 
entirely  fascinating 
treasures    of  mind 

The  little  girl  who  can 
do  justice  to  the 
most  difficult 
emotional 
role. 
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Viola  became  thoroughly  devoted  to 
her  huge  jeans. 


and  speech  that 
ever  has  graced  the 
American  stage ; 
and  the  tiniest, 
most  natural  of 
actresses  was  the 
star  because  she 
had  earned  the 
place.  Viola  Dana 
had  no  influence, 
no  friend  at  court, 
no  backing ;  she 
merely  had  talent 
which,  after  being 
brought  to  light, 
was  alone  respon- 
sible for  her  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  inevitable 
that  the  Dana  of 
the    stage  should 
become  the  Dana  of 
the  screen,  but  to  be 
a  success  before  she 
was  out  of  her  teens 
— that's  the  thing  she 
didn't  expect. 

There  is  one  ques- 
tion which  everybody 
asks  a  successful  per- 
son.    Thev  all  want 


She  is  truly,  the  little  girl  who  never 
grew  up. 

to  know  the  secret,  the  reason, 
the  why  of  it,  and  the  recipe 
for  the  triumph. 

In  Viola  Dana's  case  the 
answer  is  this :   She  was 
born    with  exceptional 
dramatic  talent.  It 
amounted   to    an  in- 
stinct.    This  talent 
was    developed  by 
persistent  work. 
In  addition,  she 
was   born  with 
a   big  human 
heart  that 
understood 
what  was 
in  other 
people's 
hearts. 
There   i  s 
also  a  certain  grace- 
fulness  of   body,  a 
lightness     of  heart 
and  mind,  a  simplic- 
ity  and   a  humility 
which  has  never  per- 
her   to   become  the 
darling.     It  is  this 
child    quality,  the 
naivete,    this  re- 
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fusing  to  regard  herself  or  her  work 
as  the  final  word  in  drama,  that  is  so 
different  from  what  one  usually  ex- 
pects and  usually  finds. 

In  Chicago,  at  the -picture  exposition 
last  summer,  I  had  the  pleasant  respon- 
sibility of  guarding  Miss  Dana  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  crowds.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  one  day  she  came  to 
me,  and  after  waiting  patiently  for 
some  time  because  I  was  busy,  and 
hadn't  seen  her,  said  almost  timidly : 
"There  is  a  newspaper  woman  here  who 
wants  to  interview  me — do  you  think 
it  would  be  quite  all  right?"  It  was 
like  a  refreshing  breath  from  the  open 
fields  to  find  a  young  and  charming 
motion-picture  star  who  was  not  so 
dizzy  with  ego  that  she  was  willing  to 
seek  advice. 

On  the  trip  back  from  Chicago,  she 
was  just  like  an  excited  little  girl  who 
has  been  away  on  a  delightful  trip,  and 
is  just  bursting  with  things  to  tell.  She 
was  the  life  of  the  car  in  which  the 
Metro  family 
party  traveled. 
The  Drews  and 
Edith  Storey 
made  much  of 
her,  and  she  in 
turn  was  as 
delighted  as 
a;  child. 
She  sat 

Viola  Dana, 
Metro  star, 
and  her 
sister, 
Shirley 
Mason. 


demurely  in  her  parlor-car  chair,  eating 
chocolates  and  reading  novels  to  her 
heart's  content.  But  every  once  in  a 
while  she  would  take  a  vote  as  to  what 
John  Collins,  her  director,  who  was 
back  in  New  York,  was  doing  at  that 
particular  minute. 

Viola's  taste  in  clothes  is  most  un- 
expected, for  she  far  prefers  gingham 
aprons  to  laces  and  finery,  when  her 
roles  in  pictures  permit  her  to-  wear 
them.  Her  directors  never  have  to  per- 
suade her  to  put  on  clothes  that  many 
girls  would  regard  as  unflattering,  and 
therefore  unbecoming.  For  instance,  in 
"Blue  Jeans"  she  wore  an  enormous 
pair  of  overalls  that  completely  envel- 
oped her,  and  Viola  almost  wept  when 
the  play  was  over  and  she  had  to  give 
them  up. 

The  next  morning,  however,  she  ap- 
peared even  earlier  than  usual,  ready 
to  put  just  as  much  enthusiasm  into  a 
new  play  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
But  with  all  her  enthusiasm  she  has 
a   certain  demure- 
ness.   She  always  re- 
minds me  of  a  quaint, 
Ik     old-fashioned  child 
who    loves    to  sing 
and   laugh,  but 
\      who    can,    f  or 
art's  sake,  cry 
"honest  In- 
jun"  tears, 
and  not 
get  a  red 
nose  do- 
ing it. 
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He  stood,  a 
prisoner  in 

the  cell 
to  which  she 
had  brought 
him. 


"  Believe  Me,  Xantippe" 

It  was  no  easy  thing  for  the  sheriff's 
daughter  to  take  the  man  to  jail  who 
had  saved  her  from  Simp  Galloway,  but, 
in  the  end,  neither  of  them  regretted  it. 


By  Fannie  Kilbourne 

GEORGE  MacFARLAND  paused 
at  the  crossroads,  shifted  his 
revolver  and  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment as  he  glanced  at  the  poster. 

WANTED  FOR  FORGERY. 
$5,000  REWARD. 

DESCRIPTION  : 

Height,  six  feet  one  inch. 
Brown  hair,  blue  eyes. 
Fair  complexion. 

Favorite  slang  phrase :  "Believe  me,  Xan- 
tippe." 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  widened  on 
MacFarland's  face.  The  description 
•  was  of  himself ;  at  the  top  of  the 
poster  was  his  own  picture.  The  date 
at  the  bottom  was  more  than  eleven 
months  ago.  With  a  final  grin  of 
triumph,  he  sauntered  on. 

But  two  hours  later,  just  after 
sunset,  the  grin  was  most  decidedly 
gone.     MaeFarland  was  lost.  He 
thought  he  had  been  retracing  his 
steps,  but  suddenly  he  realized  that 
he  was  not  returning  to  familiar  ter- 
ritory.    The  pine-covered,  fragrant 
hills  were  new  and  bewildering.  He 
should  have  passed  the  old  split  tree 
which  he  used  as  a  landmark  long  ago. 
He    followed   a    little    stream  which 
looked  familiar  for  a  half  mile  or  so, 
but  it  suddenly  dropped  off  in  a  minia- 
ture cataract  which  he  was  sure  he  had 
never  seen  before.    And  just  then  he 
saw  the  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  chim- 
ney   of    Dolly    Kamman's  mountain 
cabin. 

MaeFarland  did  not  know  Dolly 
Kamman,  and  had  never  seen  the  cabin 
before.  But  he  did  know  that  he  was 
tired  and  cold  and  hungry,  and  that  a 
most  appetizing  smell  of  cooking  was 
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floating  out  with  the  smoke  into  the 
chilly  evening  air. 

So  he  rapped  at  the  door,  which  stood 
ajar.  There  was  no  answer,  and  he 
pushed  it  open.  The  table  was  set  for 
one,  supper  was  cooking  on  the  wood 
stove.  As  he  stood  hesitating,  just  in- 
side the  door,  he  heard  a  little,  femi- 
nine gasp  behind  him.  He  turned. 
There  in  the  doorway,  her  arms  full  of 
firewood,  stood  the  prettiest  girl  he  had 
ever  seen.  Her  flannel  shirt  was  open 
at  the  throat,  a  revolver  was  thrust  in 
the  holster  at  her  waist. 

After  her  quick  gasp  of  surprise,  she 
forced    a  little 
smile  to  her  lips. 

"Oh,  how  do 
you  do?"  she 
asked. 

"I  beg  your  par- 
don," MacFarland 
quickly  apologized, 
''but  I  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in 
losing  myself.  I 
stumbled  upon 
your  cabin,  and 
I  " 


hoping  to  shoot  a  deer.  MacFarland 
caught  his  breath  sharply.  After  elud- 
ing the  law  for  nearly  a  year,  here  he 
was  in  a  sheriff's  cabin ! 

Dolly,  setting  the  table,  stirring  the 
stew  cooking  on  the  wood  stove, 
watched  her  guest,  a  queer,  puzzled  lit- 
tle wrinkle  between  her  brows.  And 
as  supper  time  drew  nearer,  the  puzzled 
frown  deepened. 

"Believe    me,    Xantippe  "  the 

stranger  began. 

Dolly's  eyes  suddenly  brightened,  as 
though  his  words  had  touched  the 
switch  which  set  memory  in  action. 

With     a  quick 


Narrated  from  the  Paramount  screen 

production  of  the  Broadway  succes 

"Believe  Me, 

Xantippe/'  . 

the  original  stage  version  of  which  was 

written  by  John  Ballard. 

CAST 

Arthur  Sole  

.Henry  Woodward 

He  hurried  for- 
ward to  take  the  firewood  from  her 
arms.     He  dropped  it  near  the  fire- 
place, laid  a  stick  or  two  on  the  fire. 
Then  he  hesitated  uneasily. 

"You  all  alone  here?"  he  asked  her. 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
started  toward  the  door,  "guess  I'll  be 
going  along,  then." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Wouldn't — wouldn't  you  like  to  stay 
for  supper?"  she  asked. 

A  boyish  smile  lighted  his  face. 

"Believe  me,  Xantippe,  I  would !"  he 
said. 

So,  while  they  went  on  with  the  sup- 
per preparations  together,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  Dolly  Kamman,  the  sher- 
iff's daughter,  that  she  had  stayed  on  a 
day  or  two  after  her  father  had  left, 


whirl,  she  covered 
the  man  with  her 
revolver. 

"Throw  up  your 
hands !  I  know 
who  you  are !" 

MacFarland 
obeyed.  Then,  at 
her  order,  he 
handed  her  his 
gun,  butt  first,  and 
emptied  his  pock- 
ets. 

"I  thought  you 
looked  sort  of  familiar  when  you  first 
came  in,"  she  said.  "Your  picture  has 
been  hanging  in  dad's  office  for  a  year, 
beside  Simp  Galloway's,  the  bank  rob- 
ber. So  you're  a  forger !  And  such  a 
nice-looking  boy !" 

"Wh-what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me?" 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  to  town,  turn 
you  over  to  dad,  and  claim  the  reward 
for  capturing  you,"  she  said  promptly. 
"Right  now,  I  am  going  to  let  you  peel 
the  potatoes  for  our  supper." 

She  handed  him  the  pan  and  knife. 
He  seated  himself  beside  the  table  gin- 
gerly, regarding  the  tools  with  some 
distaste. 

"Peel !"  she  said. 

And,  at  the  point  of  his  captor's  re- 
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volyer,  MacFarland  did.  A  half  hour 
later  they  sat  down  to  supper,  MacFar- 
land's  gun  in  the  girl's  possession.  But 
Dolly  was  destined  to  have  still  another 
guest  that  night. 

He  came  rapping  at  the  door,  asking 
for  a  match.  The  instant  Dolly  saw  his 
ugly,  shifting  eyes,  his  round,  bullet- 
like head,  she  recognized  him.  He  was 
Simp  Galloway.  Two  fugitives  from 
justice  had  blundered  upon  the  sheriff's 
cabin  that  night. 

''Won't  you  stay  for  supper  with 
us?"  she  asked  him,  too. 

And  he,  too,  accepted. 
So  the  ill-assorted  party  sat 
down  to  the  table 
with  its  checkered 
cl  o  t  h  —  Dolly, 
fresh,  sweet,  vig- 
orous ;  the  two 
fugitives,  one 


At  the  point  of 
the  revolver, 
MacFarland  be- 
gan peeling 
the  potatoes. 


shifty-eyed,  furtive,  the  other  with  a 
straightforward,  boyish  smile,  a  clean, 
direct  glance.  Halfway  through  sup- 
per, Simp,  with  an  appreciative  leer  at 
Dolly,  turned  to  MacFarland. 

"You  have  purty  nice  womenfolks, 
you  Easterners." 

.  MacFarland  smiled,  also  looking  at 
Dolly. 

"Not  as  nice  as  your  Western  girls," 
he  said,  "or  I'd  have  been  married  long 
ago." 

Simp's  eyes  suddenly  became  crafty. 
"Ain't  this  woman  your  wife?"  he 
asked. 

MacFarland,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
fun,  audacity,  shook  his  head. 
"No,"  he  said ;  "not  yet." 
But  there  was  no  answering  fun  in 
Simp's  eyes.    Dolly,  seeing  the  sinister 
expression,  caught  her  breath  sharply, 
rose  from  her  chair.    Simp,  still  leer- 
ing at  the  girl,  turned 
to  MacFarland. 

"Oh,  she  isn't!"  he 
drawled.  "Well, 
then,  I  guess  she's 
just  about  as  much 


mine 


a  s 


yours ! 
Dolly's 
hand  flew 
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to  her  gun,  but  she  was  too  late.  She 
found  herself  already  facing  Simp's. 

''Drop  that  gun !"  he  ordered. 

"None  of  that,  now  !"  MacFarland's 
fists  were  clenched.  "This  little  girl  is 
absolutely  all  right." 

"Is  that  so?"  Simp  contemptuously 
noted  that  MacFarland  had  no  gun. 
"That  so?"  he  sneered,  advancing  stead- 
ily toward  the  girl. 

She  watched  him,  helpless,  wide-eyed 
with  terror.  She  saw  MacFarland 
move  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat.  Be- 
fore Simp  had  time  to  turn,  the  gun 
was  kicked  from  his  hand. 

Shrinking  back  against  the  wall, 
Dolly  saw  MacFarland  hurl  himself 
upon  the  other  man ;  they  grappled ;  the 
two  went  down.  Dolly  had  found  her 
revolver,  but  she  dared  not  fire  at  the 
struggling  men.  Suddenly  she  saw  that 
Simp  was  standing,  pressing  MacFar- 
land back,  downward.  They  struck  the 
table ;  it  crashed  to  the  floor.  The  lamp 
fell  with  a  shudder  of  breaking  glass, 
and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 

By  the  faint  moonlight  that  flickered 
through  the  windows  Dolly  found  the 
other  lamp.  With  fingers  icy  cold  and 
trembling,  she  lighted  it. 

In  the  sudden  brightness  that  flooded 
the  room  she  saw  Simp  on  the  floor. 
With  a  strange,  twisting  grip,  MacFar- 
land was  holding  him  there,  helpless. 

"Lie  still,"  MacFarland  commanded, 
as  the  captive  squirmed.  "Get  me  a 
rope,"  to  Dolly. 

When  Simp  was  tied,  hands  and  feet, 
MacFarland  looked  about  the  room 
questioningly. 

"Put  him  in  the  bed,"  Dolly  sug- 
gested. 

So  Simp  was  thrown  upon  the  cot, 
the  clothes  dragged  up  over  his  shoul- 
ders. With  a  sigh  of  relief,  MacFar- 
land turned  to  face  the  girl.  He 
reached  to  take  the  gun  she  was  hold- 
ing. 

"Let  me  guard  him  for  you,"  he  said. 
But  Dolly  shook  her  head. 


"You  get  in,  too !"  she  commanded. 
"Wh-what?" 

"Get  in  bed,  too,"  she  repeated. 

"W-with  him?" 

"Yes." 

For  a  moment  only  she  softened. 

"I — I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  faltered, 
"but  you — you're  wanted,  too,  you 
know,  and  I've  just  got  to  take  you 
along." 

For  a  moment  MacFarland  looked  at 
the  girl  standing  there  with  the  gun, 
anger  and  admiration  mingled  in  his 
face.  Then  he  looked  down  at  the 
bound,  helpless  Simp.  He  pulled  back 
the  covers,  and  nudged  Simp  with  his 
knee. 

"Move  over,  bo !"  he  said. 

Dolly  Kamman,  deputy  sheriff,  was 
in  charge  of  the  county  jail.  Wrenn 
Wrigley,  the  regular  jailer,  regarded 
her  shiny  new  badge  with  admiration.. 

"You  sure  earned  that,  all  right,"  he 
commented  approvingly.  A  grin  wid- 
ened over  his  homely  features.  "Say,  I 
wouldn't  take  a  million  dollars  for  see- 
ing you  coming  down  the  trail  the  other 
day,  with  those  two  birds  on  one  horse 
and  you  riding  along  behind,  keeping 
them  covered  all  the  time.  Gee,  no 
wonder  your  dad  made  you  a  deputy. 
You  delivered  the  goods,  all  right !" 

He  paused,  fumbling  in  his  pocket. 

"I've  got  a  telegram  here  for  the 
handsome  forger,"  he  said. 

Dolly's  face  lighted  quickly. 

"I'll  take  it  in  to  him,"  she  offered. 

But  her  eyes  dropped,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  new  badge,  and  all  the 
lightness  died  out  of  them. 

"Wrenn,"  she  said  softly,  "I'm — I'm 
not  very  crazy  about  being  a  deputv 
sheriff." 

At  the  door  of  MacFarland's  cell  she 
hesitated.  He  had  not  heard  her  steps. 
For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  at  him, 
a  ball  and  chain  about  his  ankle,  a  pris- 
oner in  the  cell  to  which  she  had 
brought    him.     Suddenly,    as  though 
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feeling  her  presence,  he  turned  toward 
her.  At  his  first  words,  she  forgot  the 
errand  that  had  brought  her  to  him. 

"Dolly,"  he  said,  "I  love  you." 

The  deputy  sheriff  forgot  her  shin- 
ing new  badge. 

"I  loved  you,"  he  went  on,  ''the  mo- 
ment you  came  into  the  little  mountain 
cabin  with  your  arms  full  of  firewood 
— I  have  loved  you  every  hour  that  I 
have  been  your  prisoner  here — more 
every  moment." 

Dolly  faced  him  honestly. 

"I  love  you,  too,"  she  said.  "I'm 
sorry  you're  a  criminal,  but  I  can't  help 
it — I  love  you  just  the  same." 

"Dolly !"  The  prisoner's  face  was 
radiant. 

"I  love  you  just  the  same,"  she  re- 
peated. 

"But,  Dolly,  I'm  not  a  forger.  The 
year  is  up  to-day,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
forged  a  check,  all  right,  but  it  was 
done  on  a  wager,  a  joke.  Brown,  the 
man -whose  name  I  signed  to  the  check, 
is  my  best  friend." 

"But— but  why  " 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  Mac- 
Farland  went  on  eagerly.    "My  apart- 

"  You  have  purty 
nice  womenfolks, 
you  Easterners," 
leered  Simp. 


ment  in  New  York  was  robbed  just  a 
year  ago  last  night.  Some  one  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  police  came  blunder- 
ing in — along  with  a  lot  of  the  fellows 
from  the  neighboring  apartments — 
some  of  'em  half  undressed.  Well,  the 
police  made  such  a  hullabaloo  without 
accomplishing  anything  that  I  got  sore. 

"After  they  left,  I  started  storming 
about  their  stupidity  to  Brown  and  Sole 
— two  pals  and  neighbors  of  mine — and 
I  made  a  boast  that  I  could  commit  a 
crime  and  get  away  with  it  without  be- 
ing caught.  They  laughed  at  me,  and 
the  thing  ended  in  a  wager.  I  was  to 
commit  a  forgery  and  then  elude  the 
police  for  a  year.  The  bet  was  twenty 
thousand  dollars." 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars !"  Dolly 
echoed.  "And  you  lost  it.  I  made  you 
lose  it!" 

MacFarland  shook  his  head,  smiling 
at  his  jailer. 

"I  lost  the  money,  all  right,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "but  I'm  the  winner." 

Suddenly  Dolly  remembered  the  tele- 
gram.   She  handed  it  to  him. 

"I  guess  it's  from  Brown  or  Sole," 
MacFarland  said,  tearing  open  the  en- 
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velope.  "They'll  straighten  things  out 
with  the  detective  agency,  you'll  get  the 
reward,  I'll  pay  up  my  bet,  and  then 
I'll  " 

He  read  the  message  through.  There 


was  a  long  silence. 

"  W  hat's  the 
matter?"  Dolly 
asked  in  a  small, 
frightened  voice. 

MacFarland 
handed 
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''They  made  such  a  hullabaloo  without  accomplishing  anything  that  I  got  sore. 


her  the  telegram,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Thornton  Brown  and  Arthur  Sole  lost  at 
sea.  Thorne's  Detective  Agency. 

"Arid— and  they're  the  only  ones  who 
know  about  the  wager?" 

MacFarland  nodded. 

"The  detective  agency — surely  they 
know  that  it  is  a  joke?" 

"No.    Nobody  knows." 

For  several  moments  they  stood  si- 
lent, looking  at  each  other.  At  last 
MacFarland  spoke. 

"I'm  a  fugitive  now,  all  right.  And 
just  when  I  have  found  you!" 

Dolly  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  shining 
new  star,  then  looked  again  at  Mac- 
Farland. Poor  little  deputy  sheriff,  in 
love  with  her  prisoner ! 

"I — I  could  help  you  escape,"  she 
said. 

MacFarland's  face  was  alight. 
"You  believe  in  me  as  much  as  that?" 
"I  love  you,"  she  said. 


The  jailer  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
doorway. 

"Couple  of  guys  to  see  you,"  he  told 
Dolly. 

The  visitors  had  followed  the  jailer, 
and  stood  looking  over  his  shoulder 
into  the  cell. 

"Well,  look  at  Mac !" 

With  a  shout  of  incredulous  joy, 
MacFarland  started  across  the  cell  to- 
ward them,  dragging  the  ball  and  chain 
after  him. 

"Brown!  Sole!" 

There  was  much  back  slapping,  joy- 
ful pommeling. 

"But  the  telegram,"  MacFarland  said 
at  last.  "You — it  said  you  were  both 
drowned  at  sea." 

Brown  waved  his  hand  airily. 

"Just  our  little  joke,"  he  explained. 
"Thought  we'd  give  you  a  scare. 
Everything's  fixed  up  all  right,  though," 
he  said  hastily. 

Wnen  the  papers  brought  by  Brown 
and  Sole  were  found  to  be  quite  suffi- 
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cient  to  make  MacFarland  a  free  man 
again,  they  all  gathered  in  the  sheriff's 
office. 

"So  you  captured  him  after  the  police 
of  the  country  had  failed/'  Sole  said 
admiringly  to  Dolly. 

"I  never  should  have,"  she  admitted, 
"if  he  hadn't  said:  'Believe  me,  Xan- 
tippe !'  As  soon  as  I  heard  those  words 
I  knew  why  he  looked  familiar  to  me." 

At  the  table  MacFarland  was  making 
out  the  wager  checks. 

Suddenly  Dolly  stopped  him.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright.  "Just  exactly 
what  were  the  terms  of  the  wager?" 
she  asked. 

From  his  pocket  Sole  drew  the  paper 
on  which  the  statement  had  been  writ- 
ten.   He  read  it  aloud. 

"And  Mr.  MacFarland  would  have 
won  if  he  had  been  able  to  live  for  a 
year  without  being  captured  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  law,"  she  repeated,  as  though 
making  very  sure  of  herself. 


"He  would  have — if!"  Sole  admitted. 
"Then  he  has  won  the  bet,"  said 
Dolly. 

"Won  the  bet !"  said  Brown. 

"Won  the  bet !"  said  Sole. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Didn't  you 
capture  him  fair  enough?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  captured  him ;  but  I 
wasn't  an  officer  of  the  law.  I  was  just 
plain  Dolly  Kamman.  Dad  made  me 
deputy  sheriff  as  a  sort  of  reward,  but 
not  until  two  days  after  I  had  captured 
the  prisoner.    He  has  won  the  wager !" 

It  was  some  time  later — Brown  and 
Sole  and  the  jailer  had  all  gone,  leav- 
ing MacFarland  alone  with  Dolly — 
that  he  told  her  just  how  much  he  felt 
he  had  won.  She  was  his  prisoner  now, 
held  tight  in  his  arms. 

"And  you're — you're  really  glad  that 
I  captured  you?"  she  asked. 

"Glad!"  he  said.  "Glad!  Well,  be- 
lieve me,  Xantippe  " 


A  Trick  of  the  Trade 


WHEN  they  show  an  automobile  on  fire  in  the  movies,  do  they  burn  up  a  real  machine  ? 
They  do  not — not  even  a  flivver.  Here's  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  during  the  filming 
of  a  Toto  Comedy,  which  lets  the  public  into  the  secret.  The  two  men  concealed  on  the 
running  board  are  working  what  they  call  "smoke  props."  Toto,  during  a  lull,  in  his  acting, 
is  taking  a  turn  at  turning  the  crank. 


THE  WOMAN   IN  THE  CASE 

LOOK  for  the  woman,"  say  the  French,  and  that  is  exactly  what  Director  Richard 
Stanton  did  for  many  days,  until  he  found  Madeline  Traverse  to  take  the  part  of 
Madame  Henriette  Caillaux  in  the  Fox  production,  "The  Caillaux  Case,"  based  on  the 
political  scandal  that  roused  all  France,  and  had  world-wide  publicity  just  as  the  war  was 
beginning.  Miss  Traverse  had  been  on  the  stage  since  childhood,  and  so  could  bring 
finisKed  acting  as  well  as  temperament  and  a  commanding  appearance  to  the  filming  of 
the  woman  traitor  of  France — the  Lady  Macbeth  of  modern  times,  as  the  unscrupulous 
Madame  Caillaux  was  called. 


Item:  Two  dimples,  two  twinkles,  one 
smile.  And  that  smile  of  Gonda's  would 
make  the  very  barnacles  on  that  rock 
grin  in  return. 


We  like  Miss  Haver's  checkerboard 
parasol,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  turn  its 
back  on  us.  "Your  move  now,  Phyllis!" 


The  Film  Baby 


By  Harry  J.  Smalley 

T^HE  Baby  of  the  Movies, 
He  has  it  pretty  nice. 
No  actors  ever  touch  him— 

He  never  has  the  price. 
He's  never  interested 

When  pay  day  comes  around; 
He  wouldn't  know  a  contract 

By  sight  or  smell  or  sound. 
He  does  just  as  he  pleases, 

And  no  one  calls  him  down 
Because  he  squalls  or  sneezes 

Or  laughs  when  he  should  frown. 
Directors  never  scold  him  ; 

They  figure  :    ''What's  the  use? 
He  couldn't  understand  it; 

So  why  waste  good  abuse !" 
It  doesn't  really  matter 

If  he  is  not  3  beaut — 
The  audience  will  murmur 

''Good  gracious,  ain't  he  cute?" 
He  never  has  to  worrv 

About  his  limousine, 
He  never  makes  a  holler 

O'er  the  price  of  gasoline. 
He  doesn't  have  to  study 

What  is  correct  to  wear — 
The  changing  of  his  clothing 

Is  in  another's  care. 
He  doesn't  have  to  answer 

Love  letters  from  the  girls 
Asking  for  his  photograph, 

His  autograph,  and  curls. 
Oh,  Baby  of  the  Movies, 

Enjoy  it  while  you  can, 
You'll  find  it  very  diff  rent 

When  you  grow  to  be  a  man ! 


Birds  of 

IKE  the  queen 
of  the  swing- 
ing gardens  of 
ancient  Babylon,  Al- 
ice Joyce  appears  to 
peculiar  advantage 
against  this  brilliant, 
shimmering  bird  of 
royalty,    symbolic    of  the 
splendor    into    which  the 
Robert  W.  Chambers  hero- 
ine steps  in  "The  Business 
of  Life,"  wdiich  for  her  con- 
sists  in   looking  her  most 
beautiful.    From  earli- 
est  times,   the  pea- 
cock has  been  used 
to  symbolize 
splendor  and 
pride,  and 
was  once  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  e  d  a 
tabledelicacv. 


a  Feather 

Cleopatra    and  the 
royal    women    of  the 
Pharaohs  surrounded 
their    purple  couches 
with  these  birds,  and 
Miss  Glaum,  reign- 
ing   queen    of  a 
movie-going  pub- 
lic,  naturally  fol- 
lows   suit.  ''The 
Lady  of  the  Pea- 
cocks," as   she  is 
sometimes  called, 
wears   a  head- 
dress of  the  gor- 
geous plumage, 
and    is  never 
without  some 
peacock  tal- 
i  s  m  a  n  to 
bring  luck. 


Fade-Outs 


By  Frederick  James  Smith 


Try  One  of  Our  Mental  Motion  Pic- 
tures ! 

The  movie  sub-title  is  developing  a 
new  writing  style,  something  midway 
between  the  old  time  circus  press 
agent's  and  Harold  Bell  Wright's  meth- 
od. Here,  for  instance,  are  the  rugged 
Western  scenario  captions.  Furnish 
your  own  action  and  continuity: 

"BULLET'S  REFORMATION" 
By  Thomas  H.  Mince 

Produced  at  the  Thomas  H.  Mince 
Studios 

Produced  Under  the  Personal  Direction 
of  Thomas  H.  Mince 

The  glittering,  golden  rays  of  the  warm, 
Western  sun  gild  the  massive,  majestic 
Rockies — God's  mighty  masterpieces. 

Last  Gulch,  where  extremes  meet  to 
rest,  drink  and  gamble  after  the  day's 
gold  seeking.  Here  the  brimming  cup 
of  life  is  drained  to  the  last  bitter  drop. 

As  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  clean  living 
mountains,  Bullet  Bates,  reckless  and 


the  West,  and  pitiful  product  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Last  Gulch's  pride,  the  Yellow  Dog  Sa- 
loon, where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost 
in  a  night. 

''Take  me  with  you  into  the  hills — I'm 
weary  of  hearing  ukeleles." 


lonely,  rides  into  Last  Gulch  in  quest 
of  adventure. 


"Velvet"  McGee,  owner  of  the  Yellow 
Dog,  whose  heartless  heart  is  of  ruth- 
less steel. 

Hula  Henrietta,  the  idol  of  Lost  Gulch. 
A  pearl  of  the  rarest  purity  in  a  sordid 
setting. 

Bullet  sees  Hula  doing  the  hula  hula 
and  realizes  the  purity  of  her  calm, 
fearless  eyes. 

Bullet  Bates  is  recognized  by  Stormy 
Weather,  a  renegade  halfbreed.  Hula 
Henrietta  overhears  Velvet's  plan  to 
trap  the  roadagent. 

Hula  tells  Bullet  of  his  danger. 


The  fight. 


Bullet  wins  the  death  duel 


Bullet  Bates,  hard  working  bad  man  of 


Bullet  looks  into  Hula's  eyes.   Once  be- 
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fore  he  saw  that  light  in  another  wo- 
man's eyes — his  mother's. 

Bullet  resolves  to  live  straight — as  soon 
as  he  pulls  off  his  next  successful 
holdup. 

Into  the  sunset  of  a  new  life. 

(i.  e. — In  order  to  be  true  to  form 
Bullet  must  be  a  cowboy  with  clothes- 
line neck  muscles,  Velvet  must  be  an 
impenetrable  gent  with  a  mustache, 
cigar  and  lace  cuffs,  Hula  must  affect 
decollete,  cutie  curls  and  a  baby  stare, 
the  fight  must  start  with  shots  which 
send  the  lamps  crashing  to  the  floor, 
which,  of  course,  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  lighting  of  the  scene,  there 
must  be  visions  of  Bullet's  sweet  faced 
mother,  and  the  whole  thing — this  is 
most  important — must  end  with  a  sun- 
set fade-out.  What  if  the  action  has 
taken  place  at  night?  The  sunset  face- 
out  must  be  there!) 

— o — 

Theda  Bara,  attired  in  gorgeous  furs, 
appeared  in  person  between  the  scenes 
of  "Cleopatra"  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a 


theater  in  Los  Angeles.  Nobody  rec- 
ognized her.  Did  we  not  say  that  Theda 
was  attired  in  furs? 

— o — 

More  Things  we're  Willing  to  Hoover- 
ize  On 

Ivan  Abramson's  morality  uplifts 
Staresses  posing  as  Red  Cross  nurses 
Cecil  de  Mille's  negligee  shirts 
Impersonations  of  the  Kaiser 


Theodore  Roberts's  whiskers 
Sunshine  comedies 
Saloon  fights 

Interviews  calling  for  scenarios  from 

amateurs 
Interviews  calling  for  scenarios 
Interviews. 

— o — 

Some  day  we're  going  to  write  a  sce- 
nario. The  heroine  is  going  to  be  the 
most  luxurious  and  velvety  sort  of 
vampire,  the  villainess  is  to  be  a  sweet 


young  thing  with  curls,  the  hero  will  be 
a  frowning  individual  with  a  mustache 
and  a  riding  crop,  while  the  heavy  will 
be  a  handsome  devil  with  a  decollete 
shirt  and  beaded  eyelashes. 

Then  we're  going  to  dare  someone  to 
do  it. 

— o — 

Our  favorite  leading  man — Rube  Gold- 
burg's  Mike. 

— o — 

Oh  !    Man  !    Man ! 

Louise  Glaum  has  just  obtained  a  di- 
vorce from  her  husband. 

— o — 

Jesse  L.  Lasky  comments  thusly  on 
Dave  Griffith's  latest  spectacle,  "Hearts 
of  the  World" : 

"  'Hearts  of  the  World'  is  absolutely 
the  most  wonderful  photo  production 
the  world's  history  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture has  ever  known.  The  film  is  posi- 
tively gripping.  You  sit  for  three  hours 
leaning  forward,  alternately  holding 
your  breath,  heaving  sights  of  relief, 
gritting   your   teeth,    smiling  through 
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tears,  cursing,  praying,  cheering  and 
choking  back  sobs." 

We  take  it  that  Jesse  liked  the  picture 
quite  a  little. 

We  have  noted  several  comedv  sub- 
titles  in  Chinese  recently.  Here  is  the 
germ  of  an  excellent  idea.  Why  not 
put  all   subtitles  in  Chinese?    .    .  . 


What?  .  .  .  Nobody  but  Chinese 
laundrymen  could  be  annoyed  by  'em. 
.  .  .  That's  the  bully  part  of  the 
idea,  for  who  cares  about  the  feelings 
of  a  Chinese  laundryman? 

— o — 

Our  favorite  close-ups  of  the  month : 
Alice  Joyce  in  armor  in  "The  Business 
of  Life" 

Enid    Bennett    climbing    a    tree  in 
"Naughty,  Naughty!" 

Our  idea  of  nothing  to  see 
Illustrated  songs  in  motion  pictures 

Talk  of  generosity !  Carl  Laemmle 
closed  up  Universal  City  recently,  dis- 
missed his  companies  and  then  invited 
all  the  other  producers  to  close  up  their 
studios  and  come  out  to  U  City  to  make 
their  pictures. 

The  New  York  movie  men  have  been 
conducting  a  campaign  for  a  law  legal- 
izing Sunday  motion  pictures.  They 
have  it  all  doped  out.  1,500,000  would 
attend  the  1200  theaters  of  the  state  on 
Sunday,  if  they  were  all  allowed  to  be 
open.  "Figure  out  the  staggering 
amount  of  pessimism  and  gloom  cre- 


ated," the}-  say,  "if  the  theaters  are  all 
closed  and  the  1,500,000  left  without 
healthy  recreation." 

Next  time  you  see  a  bad  picture, 
think  of  that.  Your  gloom  is  but 
1-1,500,000  of  the  possible  gloom  of 
the  whole  state.  It's  such  a  small  frac- 
tion that  the  mere  thought  of  it  makes 
one  gloomy. 

.  The  optimistic,  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
motion  picture  advertisements  is  most 
commendable  in  these  grim  war  times. 
Consider  the  picture  of  a — er — neat 
pair  of — let  us  say — pedal  extremities 
with  this  "cheer-o"  message: 

"Supporting  Billie  Rhodes  in  Strand 
comedies." 

The  dull  life  of  a  movie  president 

Monday,  1  .-30  p.  m. — Arrives  in  Los 

Angeles,  looks  over  plant. 
Mondav,  2  130  p,  m, — Leaves  for  New 

York. 

•  Saturday,  1.30  p,  m,- — Arrives  in  New 

York,  looks  over  offices. 
Saturday,  2  130  p.  m. — Leaves  for  Los 

Angeles. 

Thursday,  1 :30  p.  m. — Arrives  in  Los 
Angeles,  looks  over  plant. 


to  ^ew 


Thursdav,  2  130  p.  m. — Leaves  for  New 
York. 

Moral — What  do  the  movie  company 
presidents  do  with  all  their  spare  time? 


-0- 


Popularity  Note 

Vitagraph  has  been  suing  Anita 
Stewart  to  force  her  to  work  29  weeks 
longer  for  that  organization. 

2,000  extras  in  Los  Angeles  and  1,500 


Fade-Outs 
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in  New  York  declare  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  be  sued  on  the  same  count. 

— o — 

Movie  Definitions 

Art — The  screen  producers'  way  of 
explaining  an  undress  photoplay. 

Free  love — Something  that  can't  pos- 
sibly exist  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Depth  of  villany — Any  attempt  to 
kiss  the  cutie  star  by  any  man  in  the 
cast  except  the  hero. 

Literary  News  of  the  Month 

Mary  Thurman,  the  Mack  Sennett 
comedienne  who  keeps  the  opticians 


busy  throughout  the  country,  has  writ- 
ten an  essay  on  her  idea  of  an  ideal 
man. 

"Sir  Galahad  is  wonderful  in  a  Ten- 
nyson poem  but  I  am  afraid  he  wTould 
be  tedious  to  have  around  the  house  for 
a  steady  diet,"  remarks  Mary.  "A  man 
needs  a  few  imperfections  to  be  inter- 
esting." 

Somehow,  we  suspected  Mary  had 
this  angle  on  the  Round  Table  person. 

— o — 

World   Film   announces   that   it  is 
strengthening  its  scenario  department. 
Altogether,  now,  hip  !  hip  !  

— o — 

They're  talking  about  having  George 
Walsh,  the  Fox  star,  challenge  Heavy- 
weight Champion  Jess  Willard. 

If  Jess,  deciding  not  to  take  on 
Walsh,  will  send  us  a  three  cent  stamp 
we'll  mail  him  a  list  of  leading  men 


we'd  like  to  see  in  the  ring  with  him. 
.  .  .  Yes,  we've  heard  that  Willard 
is  in  fine  condition. 

Three  hundred  California  soldiers 
played  prominent  parts  in  a  coming 
Louise  Glaum  production.  And  yet 
someone  said  war  is  hell ! 

— o — 

Suggestion  to  magazine  editors : 

Why  not  run  pictures  of  the  stars  knit- 
ting? 

Or  doing  up  packages  for  the  soldiers? 
— o — 

Those  busy,  busy  Russians 
Nicholas  Lenine  worked  as  an  extra 
out  at  the  Triangle  studios,  says  the 
Triangle  press  agent.  Trotsky  was  an 
extra  for  Clara  Kimball  Young,  vouch- 
safes Clara's  publicity  man.  All  this, 
of  course,  before  they  hit  the  trail  to 
Russia. 

We  can't  understand  why  anyone 
who  succeeded  in  getting  a  job  from  a 
movie  director  couldn't  handle  a  mere 
German  diplomat. 

— o — 

It's  remarkable  how  different  some 
of  the  stars  look  off  the  screen.  Con- 
sider Pearl  White,  for  instance.  She 
wears  spectacles  and  takes  care  of  the 


'phone  in  the  Pathe  outer  office  by  day. 
How  do  we  know?  We  saw  her  ad- 
dressing answers  to  letters  from  fans 
who  had  written  the  daring  star  and,  of 
course,  we  realized  it  wsa  Pearl. 


Six  Feet  and  Over 

Hero  stuff,  if  you've  ever  noticed, 
comes  done  up  in  long  packages. 


By  L.  E.  Eubanks 


A 


NN  MURDOCK 
says    that  she 


adores  little 
men,  and  there  are 
doubtless  other  ac- 
tresses of  like  opinion. 
But  generally  our 
screen  girls  seem  to 
take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  playing  opposite 
a  hero  to  whom  they 
must  look  up  —  in  a 
physical  sense,  under- 
stand. Anyway,  what- 
ever the  opinion  in  the 
studio,  the  film  fan  fig- 
ures that  a  good  big 
man  is  better  than  a 
good  little  man. 

A  person  looks  taller 
on  the  screen  than  he 
actually  is.  I  cannot 
explain  it  scientifically, 
but  the  fact  has  often 
been  observed.  Law- 
son  Butt  is  all  of  six 
feet  two,  and  rather 
slender  in  the 
bargain,  so  that 
when  he  dons 
his  doublet  and 
hose,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  screen  as  Romeo  or  Petruchio, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  linear  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  William 
Russell  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  I  did  not  realize  his  height  till  he 
lined  up  with  that  tall  pugilist,  Al  Kaufman,  in  "Pride  and  the  Man."  Bill  is 
six  feet  two  inches  tall,  but  he  is  so  broad  that  he  looks  scarcely  six  feet.  But 
Russell  is  extremely  well  built  for  such  a  tall  man,  and  carries  his  two  hundred 
and  three  pounds  with  perfect  ease. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Charles  Murray,  the  comedian,  who  carries  an 
even  two  hundredweight,  and  is  just  six  feet  tall.  This  latitudinal  illusion, 
enhanced  by  the  rather  baggy  clothes  that  he  wears  in  some  of  his  character 


Shakespearean  hose  add  to 
Lawson  Butt's  stature. 


Monroe 
Salisbury  is 
a  virile 
Western 
type. 
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parts,  makes  Charley  look  like  a  short  man.  William  S.  Hart  is  as  tall  as 
Russell,  and  looks  much  taller.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  He  is  not  so 
broad  in  the  shoulders,  carrying  relatively  more  weight  in  his  waist  and  hips. 
He  has,  too,  an  erect  carriage  that  even  gives  him,  sometimes,  an  air  of  arrogance. 
Hart  has  a  way  of  registering  pride  and  independence  with  his  body,  and  when 
he  draws  himself  up  and  looks  down  on  his  mortal  foe,  Robert  McKim,  or  spurns 
the  tempting  smiles  of  some  vampire,  he  looks  six  feet  six.  The  smallness  of 
the  pony.  Fritz,  tends  to  accentuate  his  height  when  he  rides. 

Charles  Bryant  doesn't  look  his  full  six  feet  two  in 
"Revelation,"  especially  in  his  knee  trousers,  which  have  a 
similar  shortening  effect  to  that  which  Alary  Pickford's 
knee-length  kiddie  dresses  have  on  her.    In  his  scenes  with 


Xazimova  he  "lengthens  out"  again, 
woman. 

Thomas    Meighan    is  an 
even  six-footer  who  plays  op- 
posite   a    little    lady,  Billie 
Burke.    The  "Big  Irishman" 
about   one  hundred 
and    ninety    pounds,  and 
spends  enough  time  at  the 


for  she  is  a  little 


weighs 


Angeles  Athletic  Club 


Lo 

— to   say  nothing 
other  training — to 
a  splendid 
p  h  y  s  i  q  u  e. 
And  mention 
of  Meighan 
reminds  me 
of  another  habitue 
old   Los  Angeles 
"Herb"  Rawlinson. 
as  heavy  as  the  others 
v  e    mentioned.  Weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds,  he  is  comparatively 
lender,    but    wiry    and  strong. 
Lawlinson  is  noticeably  graceful ; 
lere  is  the  smoothness  of  well- 
iled  machinery  in  his  movements, 
ven  when  his  hands  go  up  before 
the  Westerner's  revolver 
"Come  Through." 

J.   Warren   Kerrigan  dis- 
tributes   one    hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  over  six  feet  one  inch  of  stature.  "Jack" 
has  a  fine  walk;  it  signifies  strength  and  self-confidence. 
His  attitude  when  standing  is  noticeably  self-pos- 
sessed ;  it  is  even  more  evident  in  personal  appear- 
ance than  on  the  screen.    Kerrigan  is  highly  adapt- 


Herjpert 
Rawlinson 

keeps 
supple  by 
training. 
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able ;  he  can,  when  necessary,  use  his  height  to  great  advantage.  Then  again,  he 
seems  to  be  able  to  contract  his  supple  body  to  suit  the  part  of  a  youth  just 
reaching  man's  estate.  That  Jack  really  has  a  good  "reach"  many  screen  battlers 
can  testify  from  experience. 

Playing  opposite  a  woman  of  comparatively  short  stature  lends  a  screen 
hero  height.  Dustin  Farnum  has  such  a  "foil"  in  Winifred  Kingston.  Though 
he  is  six  feet,  she  is  but  five  feet  three  inches ;  and  her  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  make  the  rescue  scene  pretty  easy  for  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-pound 
"Dusty.".  On  the  contrary,  brother  William  exceeds 
Dorothy  Bernard  by  only  three  inches  in  height — she 
is  something  over  five  feet  seven  inches — and  this 
small  difference  shortens  Bill  a  bit,  and  makes  Miss 
Bernard  appear  taller  than  she  is. 

Monroe  Salisbury  is  just  a  shade  over  six  feet 

tall,  and  well  propor- 
tioned,   so    that  he 
jj\    plays  a  virile  Western 
'Ta  type  very  convincing- 
ly ly.  Marc  MacDermott 
frequently  dresses  on 
the  screen  so  as  to  ap- 
pear even 
taller  than 
his  full 
six-  foot 
measure.  The  com- 
parative smallness 
of   a   man's  head 
will  frequently  add 
height,  and  this  is  true 
in  Marc's  case,  especial- 
ly when  he  wears  the 
tapering  Russian  cap  to 
accentuate  the  effect. 

Charles  Ray,  a  trifle 
over  six  feet,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles 
club.     Like  Rawlinson, 
Ray   is  slender 
compared      t  o 
Russell.  He 
weighs  per- 
il a  p  s 
hundred 


seventy, 
can  give 


one 
and 
and 
a  good 


Loose  clothes  detract  from 
Charles  Murray's 
six  feet. 

As  Joel  Parker,  in  'The 


account  of  him- 
self as  an  athlete. 

Pinch  Hitter,"  he  certainly  convinced  his 
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clubmates  that  he  could  play  a  good  game  of  baseball. 
He  not  only  did  some  good  batting,  but  starred  in  field 
work.  Ray's  height  is  useful  to  him  in  playing  "rube" 
roles,  for  the  popular  conception  of  the  raw  country 
lad  seems  to  demand  unusual  and  embarrassing  height. 

Harry  Carey  carries  one 
hundred   and  eighty 
pounds  with  his  even 
six  feet,  which  makes 
him  look  considerably 
bigger  than  Ray,  who 
is  really  taller. 

Did  you  think  I  was 
going  to  forget  Wallace 
Reid?    Not  on  your  life! 
'The  mighty  blacksmith" 
easily   reaches    six  feet, 
without    his    shoes,  and 
weighs  at  least  one  hun- 
d  r  e  d    and  eighty-five 
pounds.     Like  Kerrigan. 
"Wally"  can  capitalize  his 
height  or  "stow  it  away," 
according  to  the  essentials 
of  the  role.    In  his  mem- 
orable battle  with  the  mob 
in  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion," height  was  the  main 
thing,  not  only  in  the  ac- 
tion itself,  but  in  giving 
his   figure  the 
necessary  con- 
spicuousness  in 
the  crowd.  This 
one    of  the 
many  scenes 
wherein  a  short 
man  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage.  We  like  to  see  our  hero  as  he 
struggles — his  face  as  well  as  his  move- 
ments.   Wally's  proportions  are  at  their 
best  in  military  clothes ;  he  is  magnificent 
as  a  soldier,  especially  in  the  armor  he  wore  in  "Joan  the  Woman." 

The  limitations  of  our  title  preclude  the  discussion  of  many  who  stand 
within  an  inch  of  six  feet.  Poor  Harold  Lockwood  !  How  sad  he  will  feel  to 
have  been  omitted  because  he  lacks  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  Of  course,  Bushman 
and  Desmond  will  gnash  their  teeth  over  the  one  inch  deficit,  and  "Fatty" 
Arbuckle  will  weep  for  having  spent  his  youthful  energy  in  spreading  instead 
of  finishing  out  that  sixth  foot. 


is 


Charles  Bryant  is  all  of  six 
feet  two. 


Tom  Meighan's  breadth 
makes  him  seem 
shorter. 
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editorials  on  maff  ers  of* fixe  screen,  l| 


I  fk«t  are  of  inter  est  to  everyone . 


Beware  of 

Stock 

Sellers 
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N  the  last  few  weeks  two  crooks  have  been  caught  swin- 
dling the  public  by  selling  stock  in  motion  pictures. 
The  government  is  after  several  more.  The  plan  is 
to  send  out  a  prospectus  telling  of  the  great  fortunes  that 
have  been  made  in  motion  pictures  by  Adolph  Zukor,  Wil- 
liam Fox,  and  other  producers.  Now  is  the  time,  according 
to  the  prospectus,  to  get  in  through  a  cellar  window  and 

become  a  magnate. 

These  men  sell  a  great  deal  of  stock,  produce  a  bad  picture,  sell  it  for  what 
they  can  get,  and  flee  with  surplus  cash  which  they  always  show,  in  their  faked 
statements,  has  been  spent  in  the  production  of  the  picture. 

Leave  them  alone.   If  the  stock  was  worth  such  fortunes  they  wouldn't  sell  it. 


VITAGRAPH,  after  a  year  in  the  courts,  at  great  cost, 
has  won  a  suit  which  permits  the  showing  of 
"Within  the  Law"  in  Chicago.    Here  is  a  splendid 
motion-picture  version  of  a  successful  play,  one  that  toured 
the  United  States. 

According  to  Chicago  censors,  who  hold  all  running- 
broad  records  for  stupidity,  it  was  all  right  to  show  "Within 
the  Law"  as  a  legitimate  play  at  high  prices.  But  to  show  it  in  a  motion  picture 
to  the  masses — dear  me,  no !  It  was  a  story  about  a  shop  girl  who  was  persecuted 
by  her  employer,  and  who,  after  serving  in  prison,  sought  revenge.  Oh,  shades 
of  hypocrisy!  Never  should  such  things  be  shown  to  the  people  of  Chicago! 
Weaklings  that  they  were,  lack  wits  and  nincompoops,  it  never  would  do  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing  to  them !  Why,  every  shop  girl  might  go  right  out  and  shoot 
the  boss ! 

That  was  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  board  of  censors  which  permitted  the 
showing  of  so  offending  a  film  as  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door" — approved 
because  it  was  the  visualization  of  the  clean-up  campaign  of  a  local  vice  com- 
mittee, and  therefore  good  political  propaganda. 

Yitagraph  had  to  go  to  the  appellate  court  to  get  permission  to  show  "Within 
the  Law."  It  is  only  one  of  a  long  string  of  stupidities  perpetrated  in  Chicago, 
where  Alary  Pickford's  "The  Little  American"  had  to  fight  its  way  in  because  it 
contained  scenes  that  might  offend  the  German  voters. 


The  Chicago 

Censors 

Lose 
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(HE  soldiers  in  training  in  America  are  getting  the 
best  pictures  at  a  low  cost,  thanks  to  the  producers 
who  are  cooperating  with  the  War  Camp  Motion 
Picture  Committee. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the  training-camp 
theaters  may  rent  pictures  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that 
which  the  theater  manager  with  a  show  just  outside  the 
camp  has  to  pay  for  the  same  films. 

The  producers,  of  course,  lose  revenue,  for  every  time  a  picture  is  shown  in 
a  training  camp  it  hurts  the  business  of  the  exhibitor  near  by.  But  the  motion- 
picture  industry  isn't  bothering  about  profits  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

They  are  distributing  "The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross,"  the  Red  Cross  two- 
reeler — a  first-class  thriller,  by  the  way.  This  is  given  free  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  any  theater  that  asks  for  it.  And  the  producers  are  helping  with  all  their 
might  to  give  it  away,  although  every  time  an  exhibitor  runs  this  picture  free 
it  saves  him  the  cost  of  two  reels  for  that  showing,  and  the  producer  is  the 
man  who  stands  the  loss. 


The  Hart 
Reissues 


w 


ILLIAM  S.  HART  has  published  a  strong  letter 
asking  exhibitors  not  to  book  certain  productions 
being  sold  by  "The  W.  H.  Productions  Company," 
with  which  he  has  no  connection.    Hart  asserts  that  these 
are  old  pictures,  being  sold  under  new  names,  and  that  the 
public,  seeing  them  advertised,  thinks  the. pictures  are  new 
ones.    The  public,  of  course,  suffers.    So  does  Hart. 
YVe  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy.    We  do  know  that  Hart 
does  not  object  to  the  Triangle  reissues,  which  are  not  renamed.    His  newest 
pictures,  of  course,  are  Artcraft's. 

It  does  seem,  however,  hardly  fair  to  change  the  name  of  a  picture,  once  it 
has  been  produced. 

If  it  is  legitimate,  however,  we  have  stepped  in  to  protest  out  of  turn.  We 
apologize.  But  if  it  is  all  right  to  do  this  with  pictures,  why  couldn't  a  publisher 
put  a  new  binding  on  O.  Henry's  "The  Four  Million,"  and  sell  it  as  O.  Henry's 
'The  Heart  of  New  York?" 

It's  the  same  thing,  isn't  it? 


Good 
Words 
from  Texas 


w 


E  have  received  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  Record,  entitled  "Why  the  Picture 
Theater  is  the  Clubhouse  and  Social  Center  of 
Democracy." 

We  wish  we  could  reproduce  it  all.    We  wish  every 
publication  in  the  land  could  reproduce  it  all,  for  it  is  a 
most  vigorous,  most  sane  exposition  of  all  that  the  motion 
picture  is  and  hopes  to*be. 

The  editorial  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  reasons  why  motion-picture  theaters 
should  be  open  every  day  in  the  week.  It  was  inspired  by  a  statement  from 
another  editor,  who  placed  the  Sunday  motion-picture  theater  in  the  same  class 
with  the  saloon. 

Gather  round  and  listen : 

The  moving  picture  never  sent  a  man  to  jail. 

The  moving  picture  never  sent  a  man  to  the  gutter. 
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The  moving  picture  never  robbed  a  man  of  character,  social  standing,  business  integrity, 
respect  of  friends,  or  the  love  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  moving  picture  never  opened  the  tear  ducts  of  a  loving  mother  or  tore  loose  the 
heartstrings  of  a  wife  or  a  sister  or  a  daughter. 

The  moving  picture  develops  the  soul  of  a  playgoer,  gives  birth  to  new  ideals,  quickens 
the  conscience,  broadens  the  mind,  develops  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  educates  the  brain. 

The  moving-picture  playhouse  is  the  clubhouse  of  the  worker.  There  he  takes  his  wife 
and  his  little  ones  for  an  hour  of  relaxation  and  recreation  after  the  toil  of  the  day  at  a 
light  cost  to  his  pocket. 

A  great  democratic  institution,  a  remarkable  leveler  as  well  as  a  most  successful  educator 
is  the  screen  and  its  silent  story  of  the  events  of  the  world  as  they  happen,  of  the  incidents 
of  to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  as  well  as  all  that  is  worth  mirroring  of  the  past 
and  those  who  walked  upon  its  mighty  stage  of  action. 

Every  heroic,  every  merciful,  every  good  deed  blazoned  on  the  screen  is  an  incentive 
to  those  in  front  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

There  is  more,  just  as  true.  Such  editors  should  be  encouraged.  If  you 
believe  as  he  does,  write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him  so.  And  perhaps  he  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  complete  editorial,  which  fills  several  columns. 

THE  stars  who  are  real  stars  are  temperamental  to 
some  degree.    But  they  don't  let  their  temperament 
interfere  with  business.    The  contracts  now  provide 
that  a  star  shall  make  a  certain  number  of  pictures  in  a  year. 
If  that  number  is  not  completed  in  the  time  designated,  the 
star  works  for  nothing  until  the  job  is  finished. 

And  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the  stars  become 
peeved  and  make  bad  pictures.  They  know  who  pays  their  salaries — you  and  I 
do.  We  pay  their  salaries.  And  if  a  star  makes  two  or  three  bad  pictures  we 
don't  go  to  see  her  or  him  any  more.  Without  our  trade  the  stars  go  out  of 
business.  They're  working  for  us,  these  folk,  and  we  have  been  bright  enough, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  demonstrate  that  fact  to  them.  They  know  they 
have  to  deliver  the  goods  to  us,  not  to  the  producer. 

That's  why  the  road  of  the  motion-picture  director  who  really  wants  to  make 
fine  things  has  become  much  easier.  The  stars  have  become  keen  showmen. 
They  study  our  tastes  just  as  much  as  does  the  grocer  down  at  the  corner — and 
for  the  same  reason,  because  they  must  have  our  trade  or  they  quit. 

They  know,  too,  that  there  must  be  no  money  wasted.  Competition  is  keen, 
and  if  a  picture  costs  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  produce,  it  must  be  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  exhibitors,  as  well  as  stars  and  producers,  are 
watching  our  tastes,  and  the  manager  of  a  theater  is  not  going  to  pay  high  prices 
for  a  film  that  he  knows  we  won't  pay  high  prices  to  see. 

EFFICIENCY  makes  no  allowance  for  temperament. 
The  two  are  incompatible.  And  since  efficiency  has 
come  into  the  making  of  motion  pictures,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  shove  Annabelle  O.  Temperament  out 
through  the  door  where  they  put  in  the  coal,  and  with  such 
force  that  Annabelle  has  gone  skidding  down  the  road  on 
one  ear,  removing-  much  of  her  thin  epidermis  and  all  of  her 
desire  to  run  the  shop. 

In  the  old  days  of  a  year  or  so  ago  a  producer  didn't  appreciate  a  star  unless 
she  was  temperamental.    And  the  stars,  canny  folk,  knew  it.    They  tell  a  story 
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about  one  ten-thousand-dollar-a-week  star  who  boasted  about  her  temperamental 
qualifications. 

"I  can  get  a  raise  whenever  I  like,"  she  told  her  friends.  "All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  rush  unannounced  into  Mr.  Blank's  office  and  scream :  'They  have  ruined 
my  picture  with  their  bungling !'  " 

Then,  the  star  explained,  she  would  hammer  on  the  producer's  desk  and 
scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  until  he  rose  up  and  yelled  out  his  desire  to  know 
what  in  the  devil  she  wanted  him  to  do  about  it. 

"I  must  have  a  thousand  more  a  week !"  she  would  scream. 

The  producer  would  shake  his  head  vigorously.  She  would  scream  and 
pound  all  the  more.  He  would  shake  his  head  less  vigorously.  More  screams. 
Less  head  shaking.  More  pounding.  The  shaking  changed  in  desperation  to 
violent  nods.    And  the  new  contract  would  be  signed. 

But,  alas !  the  story  reached  the  producer.  The  next  time  she  came  scream- 
ing and  threatening  to  quit,  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  shoved  a  paper  in  front 
of  her. 

"Put  that  promise  in  writing !"  he  ordered.  And  before  she  knew  it  she  had 
signed  a  release  of  her  contract,  and  she  had  fo  go  out  and  get  another  job. 

EVERY  now  and  then  the  public  is  given  some  weird 
story  about  the  production  of  pictures,  or  about  the 
people  in  them — some  literary  concoction  without 
sense  or  interest,  often  without  foundation — and  the  read- 
ers evidently  are  expected  to  believe  the  tale.  This  kind  of 
publicity  usually  is  sent  out  as  a  substitute  for  real  news 
when  real  news  is  scarce.  Such  reading  matter  is  innocent 
enough  in  its  intent,  but  it  is  none  the  less  inane  and  harmful  in  its  effect.  More 
than  merely  getting  a  company's  or  star's  name  into  print  should  be  considered 
in  the  business  of  publicity.  Stories  of  a  foolish,  erratic  flavor  naturally  reflect 
on  the  firms  and  the  people  mentioned  in  them. 

It  is  odd  that  the  receptive  mood  of  the  public  is  not  considered  when  these 
stories  are  written.  Many  of  them  are  insults  to  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
reader.  Hundreds  of  incredible  stories  have  been  ground  out  and  published  with- 
out a  thought  being  given  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not  believe  the  stuff  and 
wouldn't  be  interested  if  they  did.  This  offense,  however,  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  misinformation  sent  out  with  deliberate  intent.  The  practice  is  confined 
chiefly  to  misrepresenting  pictures,  calling  old  European  travel  pictures  authentic 
films  of  war  times,  sending  out  stories  about  the  featuring  of  some  famous  star 
or  character  in  pictures  in  which  they  only  appear  in  one  scene,  clipped  from  a 
weekly,  and  so  on.  Some  time  ago  a  new  angle  made  its  appearance.  One  of  the 
foremost  manufacturers  renamed  a  girl  who  is  known  on  the  screen  and  an- 
nounced her  as  a  new  star  recently  imported  at  much  expense  and  trouble.  A 
romantic  and  thrilling  story  about  this  remarkable  new  "find"  was  sent  broad- 
cast. But,  to  the  producer's  surprise,  his  clumsy  attempt  at  sensationalism  acted 
like  a  boomerang.  The  girl  was  recognized,  and  the  attempt  to  hoodwink  the 
public  brought  down  a  storm  of  ridicule. 

Suddenly  the  announcements  concerning  this  new  and  amazing  star  ceased. 
She  had  been  dropped  by  the  company  on  account  of  the  ridicule  they  had 
brought  down  upon  themselves.  A  house  built  on  sand  cannot  stand,  and  fake 
publicity  is  quicksand. 
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's  Well  that  Ends  Well 

By  Lorenzo  W.  Whitney 

^/"ERY  ardent  movie  fan 

Was  our  little  Mary  Ann, 
Waitress  at  the  Park  Hotel. 

Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  or  so, 
She'd  take  in  a  movie  show 
With  her  friend,  Amelia  Belle. 

As  a  waitress  Mary  shone, 

In  her  class  was  quite  alone, 

But — she  thought  that  she  could  act! 

If  they'd  give  her  just  a  try, 

She  could  make  'em  laugh  or  cry— 

(Capital  was  all  she  lacked.) 

So,  ambitious  Mary  Ann 
Wheedled  Joe,  the  stableman, 
Into  giving  it  a  whirl. 

Trusting,  simple,  rustic  Joe, 
Honest  hostler,  didn't  know 
That  this  hopeful  little  girl 

Was  like  twenty  millions  more 
Scattered  the  whole  country  o'er, 
And  since  this  was  so  

That  her  chances  were  so  slight 
It  was  hardly  worth  the  fight, 
So  he  helped  her  go 

To  New  York,  and  there  to  find 

That  she  guessed  she'd  change  her  mind 

When  she  saw  the  mobs 

Waiting  at  each  studio 
Struggling  just  to  get  a  show 
Back  she  came  in  sobs. 


'Twould  not  do  to  tell  all  this 
Without  mention  of  the  bliss 
That  was  later  Joe's. 

For  he  married  Mary  Ann, 
Soon  was  ''papa"  stableman. 
No  ill  wind  but  some  good  blows ! 


A  Tiny  Lady's 


Big  Success 


"Chinning'"  away  about  something  or  other  with  her  leading  man. 


WHERE  was  Miss  Clark?" 
Every  one  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  nobody  knew. 
"At  the  fight,  perhaps,"  some  one  sug- 
gested. For  there  was  a  fight  on  in  the 
studio.  Every  one  was  rushing  to  see 
it ;  that  is,  every  one  who  could  be 
spared — electricians,  call  boys,  extras, 
and  stars,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  them 
in  the  shop  that  day.  Fuelless  days  were 
over,  and  all  the  film  folk  were  work- 
ing feverishly  to  rush  through  long-de- 
layed productions.  Under  the  single 
roof  of  the  Paramount  Studio  swarmed 
a  polyglot  horde  big  enough  to  populate 
a  small  town. 


So  I  moseyed  along  with  the  crowd. 
It  was  Pauline  Frederick's  fight.  That 
is,  of  course,  Pauline  wasn't  fighting. 
More  properly  speaking,  it  was  a  Rus- 
sian brawl  incident  to  the  picture  in 
which  she  was  starring.  Somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  studio  they 
were  taking  scenes  for  "Let's  Get  a 
Divorce,"  and  Billie  Burke,  disengaged 
for  a  moment,  was  perched  up  on  a 
chair  in  the  dazzling  gold-and-white 
drawing-room  set,  straining  her  eyes 
and  bobbing  her  yellow  head  to  take 
in  the  fight. 

And  here  in  the  crowd,  down  in  the 
"frontest"  row  of  all,  a  little  madcap 


Who  could  resist  the  adorable  entreaties  of  Prunella? 


girl,  in  a  huge  blue  gingham  apron  that 
looked  fairly  purple  in  the  studio  light, 
was  eagerly  taking  it  all  in. 

"Oo !  I  like  fights!"  she  said  enthu- 
siastically, smiling  up  at  me  with  an 
adorable,  flower-white  face. 

"You  are  not  "     She  was — oh, 

so  tiny ! 

"Yes,  I  am,  but  don't  tell  my  direc- 
tor, because  I  ran  away  from  'Rich 
Man  Poor  Man'  to  see  it."  Then,  with 
a  little  hop,  she  was  suddenly  atop  of 
a  tall  chiffonier  that  had  been  moved 
out  of  one  of  the  sets.  From  this  van- 
tage point,  with  that  very  popular  fight 
spread  out  before  her,  and  the  lights 


painting  the  crowd  an  unearthly  purple 
below  her,  Marguerite  Clark  divulged 
to  me  some  of  the  reasons  why  she  has 
succeeded  where  others  have  failed. 
Though  she  didn't  add  that  last.  Long 
years  of  big  stage  and  screen  successes 
have  not  taken  away  a  bit  of  her  mod- 
esty. 

"I  hate  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  screen- 
struck  girls,"  she  demurred.  "Every- 
body preaches  at  them,  and  of  course 
it's  ten  to  one  that  they  won't  follow 
the  advice,  anyway.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I'd  like  to  say,  if  you're  going 
to  let  me  have  a  few  words  with  them. 
So  many  seem  to  think  that  actresses 
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are  born  and  not  made.  That's  only 
half  of  the  truth,  and  because  that  is 
all  that  they  see  a  very  pathetic  major- 
ity of  them  fail. 

"The  other  half  of  the  secret  of  suc- 
ces's  is  that  those  stars  have  worked 
very,  very  hard — worked  their  heads 
off — to  get  where  they  are.  Mary's 
curls  were  doubtless  a  big  asset,  but 
they  alone  didn't  put  her  where  she  is 
to-day.  Pauline  Frederick  has  beauti- 
ful, expressive  eyes,  but  she  also  is  one 
of  the  greatest  emotional  actresses  to- 
day; not  because  her  eyes  are  blue,  but 
because  she  has  studied  for  years." 
Miss  Clark  shifted  to  a  more  comfort- 
able position,  talking  all  the  time. 

"You  know,  of  course,  without  my 
saying  it,  that  you  can't  act  the  part 
of  a  stenographer  out  of  work  and  fac- 
ing poverty  unless 
you  have  either 
had  the  experience 
or  have  a  vivid 
enough  imagina- 

Marguerite's  Rm 
sian  wolfhound 
is  only  half  a 
foot  shorter 
than  the 
little 
lady 
her- 
self. 
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t'on  to  understand  just  how  that  girl 
would  feel."  A  little  later  I  was  privi- 
leged to  see  Miss  Clark  acting  her  part 
of  the  little  poor  girl  in  "Rich  Man, 
Poor  Man;"  and  all  that  she  was  say- 
ing now  came  back  to  me  as  I  watched 
a  wistful  expression  nutter  across  her 
sweet  face. 

"My  own  case  ought  to  be  a  proof 
of  this  theory,  because  if  ever  a  girl 
studied  hard  that  girl  was  Marguerite 
Clark.  Otherwise,  I  shouldn't  have 
gone  as  far  along  the  road  as  I  have, 
for  I  led  an  uneventful  life  as  a  child. 
I  spent  my  school  days  in  a  convent 
after  my  eleventh  birthday,  and  my  one 
recreation  was  an  occasional  well- 
chosen  play.  We  had  plays  at  school 
though,  and  I  usually  had  the  leading 
role  in  these  from  lack  of  any  one  else, 
I  suppose. 

"Later  I  entered  a  dramatic 
school,  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  acting,  and  finally  met 
Milton  Aborn,  of  the  Aborn  Opera 
Company,  you  know,  and  under  his 
direction  I  made  my  debut  in  Balti- 
more "    And  here  Marguerite's 

voice  suddenly  trailed  off,  for  the 
din  of  battle  was  getting  louder. 

"And  then  " 

"Oh,  yes  !   And  then,  bit  by  bit, 
things  began  to  get  a  little  easier. 
Each  success  helped  me  to  win  the 
next.    I  had  plays  which  ranged 
from  melodrama  to  the  very  light- 
est   comedy.  That 
takes  versatility. 
One  can't  be  lim- 
ited by  a  cer- 
tain set  style. 
For  instance, 
though  the  lit- 
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in  "Prunella"  is  a  light,  joyous  being, 
she  is  quite  different  from  the  comedy 
part  of  Miss  George  Washington  in 
the  play  by  the  same  name. 

"Lots  of  people  ask  me  how  I  came 
to  give  up  the  stage  for  the  screen.  I 
tell  them  that  it  was  the  logical  out- 
come, for  I  believe  that  it  calls  for 
even  harder  work  to  be  a  screen  actress 
than  a  stage  actress.  You  find  out 
many  things  about  yourself  when  you 
go  into  screen  work  that  you  never 
knew  before — unpleasant  things.  For 
instance,  I  had  a  curious  little  habit 
of  hunching  my  shoulders.  My  sister 
told  me  about  it,  but  I  wouldn't  believe 
that  I  really  did  it.  Well,  it  didn't  take 
much  acting  before  the  screen  to  find 
that  she  was  right,  for  in  my  first  pic- 
ture I  saw  that  'hunch'  right  on  the 
film. 

"The  more  I  see  of  this  work,  and 
the  mannerism  and  affectations  that  it 

instills,  the  more  I 
value  simplicity  of 
manner.''  Of 


which,  it  might  be  added,  Miss  Clark 
is  past  mistress*,  for  a  more  charming, 
unaffected  little  body  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  studio  or  out.  Her 
smiles  to  friends  as  she  sat  there — and 
many  of  them  passed — were  real  smiles, 
happy  smiles  right  out  of  her  heart,  and 
not  the  little  tied-in-packages  grimaces 
that  are  so  often  handed  out. 

"Then  there  is  the  asset  of  per- 
sonality," went  on  the  little  actress. 
"You  either  have  it  or  you  don't — and 
nobody  knows  why.  For  a  long  time 
they  thought  that  they  couldn't  screen 
personality,  but  that  theory  has  been 
disproved  again  and  again.  It  is  the 
quality  that  makes  one  actress  stand 
out  and  draw  admirers,  while  another 
actress,  equally  good  in  the  technique 
of  acting,  fails. 

"To  sum  up,"  Marguerite 
startled  me  with  her  sudden 
burst  of  logic,  "screen  suc- 
cess is  based  upon  hard 
work,  study,  personality, 
experience,  and  versatility 
— in  that  order,"  she  added, 
jumping  down  from  the 
chiffonier. 


A  brisk  can+er 
each  morning 
in  Central 
Park,  New 
York  City, 
keeps  Miss 
Clark  in  health 
and  smiles. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

The  market — that  object  of  prime  interest  to  real  and 
near  authors  of  photo  plays — is,  in  these  days  of  summer, 
An  like  the  drum  in  a  movie  orchestra — a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Unsettled  Gone  are  the  good,  dependable  days  of  autumn  and  winter, 

Market  when  one  could  submit  a  cherished  plot  to  half  a  dozen 

dependable  companies  for  half  a  dozen  dependable  stars. 
Nowadays  the  God  of  Uncertainty  reigns,  and  the  writer  of 
movie  plots  knows  not  where  to  turn. 

Be  it  known  that  the  movie  market  is  an  unknown  quantity  these  days ; 
this  fact  not  only  applies  to  the  market  for  movie  plots,  but  also  to  the  market 
for  movie  plays.  Producers  have  sought  the  storm  cellars,  leaving  the  much- 
salaried  stars,  in  many  instances,  right  out  in  the  open  to  weather  the  storm  as 
best  they  may. 

If  you  would  seek  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  market 
to  any  one  person,  just  blame  the  movie  star.  The  movie  star,  be  it  known,  has 
had  his  lines  in  pleasant  places.  While  the  producer  wore  a  furrowed  brow, 
while  the  exhibitor  fumed  and  fretted,  the  star  has  been  going  along  right  mer- 
rily. Every  pay  day  a  truck,  figuratively  speaking,  has  been  pressed  into  service 
to  bring  him  his  pay  envelope.  Every  one  worried  and  suffered — except  the 
star.  His  salary  grew  larger  and  larger,  his  publicity  spread,  and  he  was  all 
smiles.  Within  a  few  months  he  will  not  smile  so  broadly;  he  will  have  to  work 
for  at  least  half  of  what  he  is  getting  now ;  he  will  emit  piercing  cries — but  he 
will  work.  Let  me  whisper  to  you  the  secret :  The  star's  salary  has  come  very 
near  to  wrecking  the  movie  industry.  William  A.  Brady  has  called  attention  to 
the  evil;  Carl  Laemmle  and  the  others  joined  in  the  chorus,  but  the  competition 
in  stars  went  along — until  several  of  the  larger  concerns  stopped  producing.  It 
had  to  come;  the  salaries  were  entirely  out  of  proportion — in  fact,  all  the  profits 
of  the  industry  went  into  salaries  of  the  stars.  And  to  get  back  to  the  subject, 
this  fact  has  played  havoc  with  the  market  for  scripts.  That  is  one  reason  why 
''Live-wire  Market  Hints"  have  not  been  appearing  regularly  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  sudden  shifts  and  changes  in  the  market  rendered  such  information 
useless  to  prepare.  By  the  time  the  market  hints  appeared  in  type,  some  other 
policy  would  be  in  vogue.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  nearly  all  the  big  pro- 
ducers have  altered  their  policies  regarding  stories  for  stars.  Some  of  the  larger 
companies,  notably  Pathe,  are  not  now  in  market  for  five-reel  features.  Pathe, 
for  example,  will  pay  well  for  ideas  for  serials  and  for  Baby  Marie  Osborne 
stories,  and  that  is  about  all  at  present.    Many  of  the  stars  of  yesterday  will  be 
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out  of  the  game  altogether  when  this  is  read,  and  the  others  will  linger  just  so 
long  as  their  contracts  are  effective,  and  then  they,  too,  will  go.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  well-established  stars — the  known  money-makers.  It  does 
apply,  however,  to  a  very  large  number  of  stars  who  have  been  paid  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  their  services.  They  must  work  for  much  less  money 
or  quit.  And  while  they  are  making  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
the  market  for  plots  will  naturally  remain  uneasy. 

I  read  a  plot  for  a  five-reel  feature  the  other  day,  some- 
what out  of  curiosity.   A  certain  scenario  editor,  with  whom 
I  was  talking,  said  to  me,  as  he  showed  me  the  script :  "We 
are  prejudiced  the  minute  we  open  such  a  manuscript  as  this, 
Prints  an(t  we  rarely  read  them."    Why  was  the  editor  prejudiced? 

Listen  :  This  script  started  off  all  right.  The  story  was  type- 
written, and  the  manuscript  was  neat,  But  the  author  evi- 
dently believed  that  the  editorial  readers  were  of  lower  mental  caliber  than  him- 
self. He  insisted  in  inclosing  diagrams  and  maps  to  "make  his  meaning  perfectly 
clear."  Some  of  the  action  occurred  in  a  haunted  house.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  it  was  essential  that  a  blue  print  of  the  plans  of  that  haunted  house  be 
sewed  into  the  manuscript.  The  exact  plans  of  the  rooms,  hallways,  both  upper 
and  lower,  the  doors,  et  cetera,  were  all  given.  And  then  there  was  a  wood  with 
a  path  winding  through  it.  The  story  was  embellished  with  a  pencil  draAving 
of  the  wood,  the  scale  of  miles,  the  width  of  the  path.  These  were  but  a  few 
of  the  exhibits.  Don't  send  maps  and  blue  prints  with  your  stories.  The  director 
will  attend  to  them.  If  you  have  a  haunted  house,  or  a  wood  with  a  winding 
pathway,  describe  them — if  you  must — in  your  script.  But  these  added  exhibits 
bear  the  earmarks  of  the  beginner. 

"My  experience  prompts  me  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  way  for  a  writer  to  protect  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a 
^  story  or  scenario?    Had  a  number  of  good  plots  which  I 

wrote  up  in  what  is  considered  proper  form.    Sent  some  to 
Protection         a  number  of  companies.    In  a  few  cases  the  scenarios  were 

returned  promptly.  In  other  cases  I  was  compelled  to  write 
a  number  of  times  for  the  return,  and  in  each  case  I 
received  some  ordinary  excuse,  such  as  that  the  film  concerns  were  not  in  the 
market  at  that  particular  time  for  that  class  of  picture.  I  often  wondered  why. 
The  following  is  one  unsolicited  explanation.  A  short  time  ago  at  a  house  party 
I  was  introduced  to  the  wife  of  a  very  popular  director  of  one  of  the  large 
producing  companies,  and,  in  conversation  with  her,  I  learned  that  all  scenarios 
received  by  this  company  were  turned  over  to  her  husband,  who,  besides  directing, 
wrote  all  the  scenarios  for  plays  intended  for  this  company.  He  would  send  some 
to  their  home,  where  she  would  read  them  very  carefully,  jotting  down  the  plots 
and  ideas,  which  he  would  peruse  and  then  write  a  scenario,  supposedly  his  own. 
The  original  scenarios  would  be  returned  to  the  writers  with  a  rejection  slip. 
From  the  experience  I  have  had,  it  would  seem  that  practically  all  producing  com- 
panies treat  scenarios  and  stories  submitted  to  them  in  this  manner.  Is  there  not 
some  way  for  a  writer  to  protect  his  work?" 

The  writer  of  this  plaint  evidently  had  had  experience  along  the  wrong  lines. 
There  is  no  director  who  can  write  all  the  plays  for  a  producing  company  and 
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also  direct  them  if  the  company  amounts  to  anything.  First-class  concerns,  as 
we  have  repeated  frequently,  will  not  steal  plots.  Nor  can  their  employees  do 
so.  You  have  a  carbon  copy  of  the  plot  you  submitted  with,  of  course,  the  date. 
Should  that  story  be  stolen,  you  have  records  to  prove  it  is  your  property.  Let 
us  give  you  an  example  of  the  dangers  of  plot  theft.  Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the 
world's  most  popular  photo-play  stars  appeared  in  an  unusually  good  drama.  It 
abounded  in  thrills  and  gripping  situations  with  punch  after  punch.  On  the 
screen  it  was  written  by  So-and-so,  and  directed  by  So-and-so.  We  might  add 
that  the  author  and  the  director  were  leaders  in  their  line  of  work.  The  star 
appeared  in  the  play  in  good  faith — it  being  handed  over  to  him  as  original  work. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  that  drama  was  copied  almost  situation  by 
situation  from  a  famous  novel.  Even  the  audiences  spotted  it.  The  star  in  ques- 
tion was  notified.  The  author  brought  suit,  the  film  drama  was  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  the  "author"  and  the  director  lost  their  jobs.  At  the  time  this 
was  written  the  court  decision  had  not  been  rendered.  However,  the  plot  stealing 
cost  the  star  and  his  company  thousands  of  dollars.  So  you  see  that  even  the 
most  experienced  in  the  art  cannot  steal  a  plot  and  get  away  with  it.  Send  your 
stories  to  reputable  companies  and  profit  thereby.  The  sins  of  the  others  will 
find  them  out. 

Do  not  write  plays  written  around  familiar  scenes  at 
your  home,  involving  the  life  of  your  friends,  and  expect 
Plays  with         film  companies  to  buy  them.    A  letter  reads :   "A  year  or 
Local  two  ago  some  film  company  offered  a  prize  contest  in  photo- 

Setting's  P^a^  wr^tmg  t0  tne  students  of  the  high  school.    The  play 

had  a  local  setting,  and  was  acted  by  local  people.    It  was 
filmed  and  produced  on  percentage  basis  as  a  Civic  League 
benefit.    Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  company  which  would  be  interested  in 
the  filming  and  producing  of  similar  plays?" 

Such  films  occasionally  are  made  through  the  individual  enterprises  of 
itinerant  camera  men.  If  vou  wish  a  camera  man  to  film  a  home-talent  movie, 
advertise  in  the  motion-picture  trade  journals.  A  camera  man  will  furnish  camera 
and  film,  and  the  rest  will  be  up  to  you. 

''What  is  your  ideas  as  to  plots  ?*'  asks  a  well-meaning 
writer  of  movie  plays.  My  idea  is  quickly  expressed  in  this 
^  adage :  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    All  the  plots 

have  been  done.    The  only  thing  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
Plots  devise  a  new  twist  or  turn  for  an  old  situation.    The  same 

rule  applies  to  magazine-story  plots  and  to  novels.  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  with  his  methods  of  deductions,  was  not  a 
new  idea  in  fiction,  though  thought  by  many  to  be  when  he  first  appeared.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  used  the  deduction  idea  in  his  mystery  tales  long  before  Doyle's  char- 
acter was  introduced  to  the  public.  The  triangle  plot  is  as  old  as  Genesis,  and 
Delilah  was  the  first  vampire — or  was  it  Jezebel?  The  writer  who  can  hit  upon 
a  brand-new  idea  is  indeed  fortunate.  It  isn't  generally  being  done.  The  two 
men  and  a  woman  and  the  two  women  and  the  man  continue  to  occupy  the  screen 
with  more  or  less  new  business  written  around  their  old  doings.  The  play's  the 
thing,  but  so  is  the  plot.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  forget  the  plot  for  "atmos- 
phere"— so  called.    In  other  words,  to  put  over  scenario,  acting,  and  camera 
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effects,  and  forget  the  basic  story.  Almost  without  exception  this  attempt  has 
proved  disastrous.  The  producers  are  going  back  to  the  good  old  plot  making, 
with  atmosphere  secondary.  They  have  learned  a  lesson  through  the  cash  box. 
And  so  do  not  forget  the  plot  when  you  evolve  a  lot  of  ''tense  atmosphere,"  "cute 
business/'  and  new  ''effects/'  Get  in  plenty  of  love  interest,  and  the  good  old 
villain — have  him  do  his  worst.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  people  like  it.  If 
that  is  noj:  so,  how  else  can  you  account  for  the  popularity  of  serials  and  the  wild- 
Western  dramas  of  the  Bill  Hart  type? 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  from  San  Francisco  the  writer 
says :  "I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Picture-Play  Magazine, 

The  WronS"        anC^  aPPrec^a1:e  ^e  many  hints  you  are  giving  to  amateur 
°        writers.    Of  course,  I  am  not  a  writer,  but  that  is  no  fault 
Spirit  0f  my  own.   As  the  moving-picture  industry  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  slave  auctioneers,  and  managed  by  fools  who  want 
nothing  but  bargains — but  that  isn't  all — they  want  the 
glory  and  credit  for  some  of  the  work  they  ha\~e  not  done.  An  amateur  writer 
sells  his  work  at  a  bargain,  and,  cheated  of  due  credit,  will  always  remain  an 
amateur  writer,  unheard-of.  The  public  demands  the  stars  who  have  earned 
reputations,  but  the  producers  wouldn't  give  them  contracts  because  they  were 
not  to  be  had  at  a  bargain.  By  the  control  of  the  picture-play  industry  they  deny 
the  stars  to  appear,  and  substitute  them  with  some  unknown  slave.  This,  of 
course,  is  unfair  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  talent."  YVe  publish  the  above  for 
a  purpose — namely,  to  show  a  good  sample  of  letters  written  by  those  having  the 
wrong  spirit.  Reading  between  the  lines,  we  should  say  that  the  author  of  the 
above  was  either  a  disappointed  author  or  actor.  Can  you  blame  the  editor  and 
the  producer  for  misgivings  when  so  many  letters  like  the  above  flow  into  the 
film  producer's  offices?  The  attackers  of  the  industry  do  not  pause  to  study  the 
industry  they  score,  but  cheerfully  blaze  away  in  blind  ignorance,  thus  destroying 
the  arguments  of  those  few  who  have  just  complaints.  Credit  is  given  the  author 
on  the  screen  nowadays  by  reputable  companies ;  there  is  no  "substituting  of  stars" 
— it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  stars  are  getting  the  profits  of  the  business; 
the  leading  companies  advertise  the  prices  they  pay  for  stories,  thus  making  it 
impossible  to  "bargain"  for  them.    Movieland  is  long-suffering! 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  experience  as  a  story  writer  to 
make  a  success  as  a  scenario  writer?   This  question  is  often 
^s  ^o  asked,  and  the  answer  is  no.    The  simon-pure  facts  are  that 

most  short-story  writers  are  not  successful  as  writers  of 
Experience         motion-picture    continuity.      They    can    submit    plots  in 

synopsis  form,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing  from  the  angle 
of  the  camera  they  are  woefully  lacking.  One  reason  is 
that  many  of  them  feel  superior  to  the  art.  In  past  years  they  have  assumed  the 
attitude  that  the  movies  were  something  inferior  to  their  regular  professions  of 
writing  books  and  short  stories,  and  so  they  only  turned  to  the  art  when  the 
remuneration  proved  very  tempting.  Many  writers  of  fiction  labor  under  the 
idea  that  any  old  thing  "dashed  off"  will  do  for  motion  pictures.  The  fact  is 
that  the  plot  must  be  fresher  and  of  more  strength  than  the  plot  of  the  average 
short  story.  Otherwise  the  movie  producer  could  contract  for  the  entire  output 
of  the  magazine,  and  rest  content  in  the  knowledge  that  his  stories  were  plentiful. 
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But,  on  the  contrary,  about  one  story  in  fifty  appearing  in  the  magazines  is 
found  suitable  for  the  screen.  The  plots  are  not  adaptable — there  is  too  much 
word  picturing  and  dialogue  which  will  not  picturize.  The  best  writers  of  movie 
continuity  to-day  are  former  newspaper  men.  They  learned  the  mechanics  of 
writing  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  They  studied  the  camera,  and 
enjoy  lucrative  salaries  from  writing  continuity.  If  you  can  plot — if  you  can 
recognize  an  idea  when  you  meet  it  face  to  face,  and  can  put  it  on  paper — there 
is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  sell  your  stuff  to  the  movies.  After  all,  that  is  all 
the  average  writer  of  fiction  can  do.  In  fact,  he  usually  simply  disposes  of  his 
book  of  short-story  rights  for  a  stated  sum,  and  does  not  try  even  the  synopses 
when  he  gets  an  offer  from  a  picture  producer.  And  it  may  be  stated,  in  passing, 
that  the  synopses  turned  out  by  the  authors'  agencies  are  rarely  illuminating,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  movie  concerns  keep  their  own  staffs  of  readers. 

Don't  have  prologues  or  epilogues  in  your  motion-pic- 
ture plots.    By  that  we  mean,  do  not  write  such  a  type  of 
story  that  a  prologue  is  essential.    In  reading  the  continuity 
Prologues  or  working  scripts  of  a  number  of  the  most  able  scenario 

writers  there  is  one  glaring  weakness  noticeable — one  that 
is  invariably  corrected  by  the  director  if  by  no  one  else. 
That  is  the  lugging  in  of  a  prologue  running  from  a  half 
dozen  to  fifty  scenes,  and  then  starting  the  real  plot  ''twenty  years  later."  The 
argument  is  put  forth  by  some  of  the  writers  of  motion  pictures  that  many  of 
the  novels  purchased  and  given  them  to  adapt  for  screen  purposes  are  the 
"twenty-years-after"  plots,  in  which  a  prologue  is  essential.  They  are  wrong. 
If  the  character  of  the  plot  is  such  that  something  occurring  ten  or  twenty  years 
before  needs  clearing  up,  then  clear  it  up  in  a  logical  and  dramatic  way  at  the 
proper  time.  The  prologue  has  many  weaknesses.  One  is  that  the  audience 
becomes  interested  in  the  prologue  as  the  beginning  of  the  story.  Then  the  selfsame 
audience  must  go  back  and  begin  all  over  again  with  another  story,  thus  dividing 
the  interest.  Commence  with  the  story  proper,  and  when,  in  the  development  of 
your  plot,  reference  is  made  to  a  happening  years  before,  bring  it  in  right  then  and 
there,  and  let  the  writer  of  continuity  vision  back  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Many  writers  of  motion-picture  plays  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  F.  Zecca  has  arrived  in  America,  and  is 
Inventors  now  director  general  of  productions  for  Pathe.    In  1900 

of  Messrs.  Zecca  and  Pathe  made  the  first  motion-picture 

Subtitle  drama  entitled  "The  Little  Story  of  a  Crime."    It  was 

one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  it  contained  three 
subtitles,  the  first  subtitles  ever  used.    The  first  exhibitors 
who  received  the  prints  returned  them  indignantly.    They  complained  they  were 
paying  for  motion  pictures,  not  for  literature,  and  it  required  considerable  per- 
suasion before  they  would  even  show  them. 

"A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  on  your  productions  which  does  not  show 
on  the  screen,"  said  Mr.  Zecca,  in  an  interview  for  this  department.  "It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  lack  of  preparation  in  the  scenario,  wThich  is  the  basis  of  every 
picture.  In  my  opinion  the  scenario  is  of  paramount  importance.  Without  a 
good  scenario  no  picture  has  much  interest.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  reflection 
on  American  productions,  which  are  the  best  that  are  being  made  to-day  anywhere 
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in  the  world.  You  have  come  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  have  done  much  to 
develop  the  motion-picture  art.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  average  producer 
has  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  star,  and  too  little  to  the  story,  the  result 
being  imperfect  pictures.    Get  first  of  all  a  good,  strong  story." 

"No  letter  was  inclosed  with  my  rejected  manuscript, 
not  even  the  usual  printed  slip  was  inclosed  with  it,  but 
A  TllSt  across  the  first  sheet  of  my  manuscript  was  written  in  pen- 

_  .  cil :  'Cannot  use  scenarios  at  present.'    No  signature."  The 

Complaint  writer  of  the  above  had  just  cause  for  complaint.  He  pre- 
pared clean,  attractive  manuscript,  and  had  it  returned  with 
a  pencil  scrawl  across  the  first  sheet.  This  is  on  a  par  with 
that  well-known  film  editor  who  used  a  rubber  stamp  on  all  manuscripts  received. 
W  hen  the  author  received  his  script  back  home  again  he  was  edified  to  see  stamped 
in  pink  ink  the  name  of  the  company,  the  date  of  the  receipt,  and  the  date  of 
rejection.    Fine  stuff!    This  latter  company  advertised  for  manuscripts,  too! 

The  business  office  exerts  a  certain  influence  over  the 
policy  of  every  large  newspaper,  and  the  business  office 
Using"  exerts  a  very  large  influence  over  the  character  of  motion- 

Common  picture  plays.    One  motion-picture  producer  demanded  sex- 

Sense  problem  plots,  and  would  accept  no  others  because  he 

thought  it  good  business.  Another  seeks  the  "Come  Into  the 
Garden,  Maude,"  or  "Genevieve,  of  Tin  Can  Alley,"  kind 
of  stuff,  because  the  sweet  and  hoydenish  stories  suit  his  particular  stars,  and 
the  public  looks  for  them  in  such  atmosphere.  Others  wish  the  overworked  Bret 
Harte  plots  brought  up  to  date,  and  yet  others  look  for  the  vampire  plots,  using 
all  possible  vampires,  from  Delilah  to  Cleopatra.  Some  authors  claim  they  cannot 
write  so-called  "commercial  scripts,"  but  they  can.  The  commercial  script  is  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  round.  The  author  is  given  a  commission  to  write  a  certain 
type  of  story  for  a  certain  type  of  star,  or,  if  he  is  wise,  he  studies  the  capabilities 
of  certain  stars,  their  line  of  work,  and  caters  to  them.  This  is  common  sense — 
business  instinct,  if  you  please.  The  successful  author  exercises  sound  judgment 
in  another  detail — namely,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  producers'  good  money. 
Nothing  will  make  the  average  photo-play  producer  emit  such  loud  and  piercing 
screams  like  having  to  read  over  the  scene  plot  of  a  manuscript  which  calls  for 
"a  roof  garden,"  "a  palatial  ballroom,"  "two  submarines,"  "a  typical  street  in 
Warsaw,  showing  the  citizens,  soldiers,  et  cetera,  et  cetera."  These  mean  a  big 
expenditure  of  money  for  sets  and  for  supers.  A  majority  of  the  movie  con- 
cerns will  stand  for  one  or  two  big  sets  in  an  average  five-reeler,  but  expect  the 
story  so  plotted  that  expensive  sets  be  kept  out  as  much  as  possible.  That  is  why 
exteriors  are  so  favored — one  doesn't  have  to  spend  money  to  build  a  set.  These 
and  other  details  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  buying  of  a  scenario.  It 
is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  movie  stars  would  be  "on" 
all  the  time  if  that  were  possible.  They  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  sup-" 
porting  cast  is  not  essential  at  all,  and  that  the  public  wishes  to  see  the  bright 
and  shining  star  in  every  scene,  particularly  in  every  close-up.  It  is  the  director's 
chief  worry  in  life  to  develop  the  plot  and  convince  the  star  that  the  other  actors 
should  do  something  occasionally.  The  question  of  close-ups  is  just  one  wrangle 
after  another.    So  write  in  all  the  business  possible  for  the  lead,  and  the  more 
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close-ups  the  better,  particularly  if  said  star  has  a  clause  in  his  contract  by  which 
he  O.  K.'s  the  continuity  before  acceptance.  Of  course,  the  day  is  coming  when 
there  will  be  no  such  contracts — I  hope  it  will  come  soon — but  there  are  some  in 
effect  still  to-day.  So  you  see  there  is  more  than  just  the  mere  plot  to  be  con- 
sidered when  writing  for  the  movies ! 

Monsieur  Rameriz  Torres  has  been  appointed  scenario 
editor  of  Pathe,  resuming  the  position  he  so  ably  filled  for 
The  Hall  so  long  a  time.    Mr.  Rameriz  has  been  affiliated  with  Pathe 

of  for  many  years. 

Fame  Charles  Sarver,  former  newspaper  man  and  writer  of 

fiction,  is  now  the  editor  of  the  World  Film  Corporation. 
Mr.  Sarver  was  formerly  with  the  scenario  staffs  of  the 
Lasky  and  Pathe  Companies.  He  is  an  exceptionally  clever  writer  of  continuity. 
Mrs.  Sarver  is  also  a  writer  of  ability,  and  little  Miss  Sarver,  aged  seven  years, 
now  at  boarding  school,  recently  submitted  a  "scenario"  which  bears  considerable 
promise  of  good  things  to  come  when  "Dolly"  becomes  older. 

Lucien  Hubbard  has  completed  the  continuity  for  "The  Wolf-faced  Man," 
the  new  Pathe  serial.  Roy  Summerville  is  writing  the  continuity  for  "The  Long 
Arm,"  another  Pathe  serial  written  by  Arthur  Reeves  and  Charles  A.  Logue. 

Maibelle  Heikes  Justice,  the  famous  writer  of  novels, 
short  stories,  and  photo  plays,  was  probably  the  first  to 
^s  ^o  demand  payment  on  the  royalty  basis  for  her  photo-play 

plots.    Now  a  number  of  authors  are  doing  it.    Of  course, 
Royalty  your  reputation  as  a  sure-fire  author  must  be  established 

before  you  can  ask  for  and  receive  royalties.  They  are 
rarely  demanded  for  five-reel  subjects,"  the  royalty  arrange- 
ment being  more  strictly  observed  for  State-right  pictures.  By  the  latter  we 
mean  the  photo  plays,  usually  propaganda,  in  six  or  more  reels,  which  furnish 
an  entire  evening's  entertainment.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  spoken  drama,  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  writes  the  plot  and  the  continuity  for  such  productions 
certainly  deserves  credit  both  financially  and  in  publicity.  Very  often  the  royalty 
clause  brings  in  satisfactory  remuneration.  But — sh-sh-sh ! — we  know  of  instances 
where  the  royalty  arrangement  insisted  upon  by  the  writer  has  lost  said  writer 
money,  for  the  picture  proved  a  failure.  It's  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to 
accept  a  fair  cash  price  for  your  stuff  and  rest  content,  or  to  gamble  on  the 
future  of  the  picture.  Sometimes  you  win,  and  sometimes  you  lose.  Just  the 
same,  the  writers  should  be  grateful  to  Miss  Justice  for  blazing  the  trail  as  to 
royalties,  a  basis  which  will  assume  more  and  more  importance  as  time  goes  on. 


A  NEW  EDITION   OF  THE   MARKET  BOOKLET 

To  our  readers  who  have  used  our  market  booklet  we  wish  to  announce 
that  a  new  edition  has  just  been  compiled,  giving  the  latest  information 
available  at  the  time  of  printing  on  the  needs  of  all  the  leading  companies, 
lists  of  their  principal  stars,  and  the  like.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  six  cents  in  postage. 


Scenario  Writing  from  the 
Director's  Viewpoint 

By  Allan  Dwan 

Director  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 

Mr,  Dwan  wishes  that  amateur  writers  would  send  him  any  questions 
concerning  practical  problems  of  photo-play  productions  which  he  can  answer 
in  these  pages.  He  cannot,  however,  criticise  scripts,  nor  answer  inquiries 
which  require  personal  replies. — EDITOR'S  NOTE 


MANY  writers  have  asked  me 
why  companies,  in  returning 
manuscripts,  do  not  give  spe- 
cific reasons  for  their  rejection,  in  place 
of  the  conventional  printed  slip  bearing 
some  such  phrase  as,  "Not  suitable  for 
our  present  purposes/' 

If  you  could  see  the  thousands  of 
manuscripts  which  have  to  be  read  each 
week  by  scenario  staffs,  you  would  soon 
see  why  individual  criticism  is  impos- 
sible. Assuming  that  your  story  is  a 
good  one,  well  written,  and  neatly  pre- 
sented, you  naturally  wonder  why  you 
have  had  no  more  consideration  than 
the  conventional  form,  "Not  suitable 
for  our  present  purposes."  Well,  here 
is  the  reason  for  the  rejection  of  a  great 
many  scripts : 

The  majority  of  film  companies  are 
exploiting  stars.  They  are  therefore 
considering  material  suitable  only  to 
exploit  the  personality  of  the  star.  Now 
suppose  that  your  story  contains  two 
characters  of  equal  importance,  say  a 
man  and  a  woman,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  good  stories.  Suppose  that  the 
film  company  to  which  you  submit  your 
manuscript  is  in  search  of  material  for 
a  woman  star.  Quite  naturally  your 
story  will  not  be  available  because  it 
would  make  the  star's  leading  man  too 
prominent.   The  reverse  is  true  of  com- 


panies exploiting  male  stars.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  writing  a  story  with  a 
definite  star  in  mind,  dwell  entirely 
upon  the  character  that  the  star  is  ex- 
pected to  portray,  and  in  submitting 
your  story  submit  it  to  the  company  ex- 
ploiting that  star,  with  an  accompanying 
letter  explaining  that  it  was  your  pur- 
pose to  have  that  star  portray  your 
principal  character.  Then,  in  case  it  is 
returned,  you  are  at  least  more  likely 
to  receive  a  criticism  as  to  why  it  was 
unavailable.  The  "star"  system  is  so 
vital  to  the  picture-play  business  at 
present  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
unload  a  story  not  directly  suited  to  the 
personality  of  some  star,  either  male  or 
female.  But  remember,  if  you  inclose 
such  a  note  to  the  scenario  editor,  write 
it  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
words. 

Companies  indulging  in  productions 
in  which  a  star  is  not  exploited  usually 
use  stories  well  known  to  the  public 
either  through  their  previous  presenta- 
tions in  the  form  of  short  stories  or 
novels,  or  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
play.  In  that  case,  the  title  becomes 
the  star,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  the  name 
of  a  well-known  author.  Some  one 
must  be  starred,  either  the  director,  the 
star,  the  story,  or  the  author.  You,  who 
are  unknown  authors,  must  therefore 


rely  natu 
rally  o 
the  "star 

system.    Consequently  it 
it  wise  for  you  to  have  the 
personality   of   a   star  in 
mind  when  writing,  and  keep 
your  story  so  well  balanced 
that  the  star  is  exploited  above 
all  other  characters  in  your  story. 

In  the  event  that  your  manu- 
script is  returned  from  one  com 
pany,  submit  it  to  another.  Bear  in 
mind,  though,  that  your  manuscript 
must  not  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  previously  read  by  a  scenario 
editor,  but  should  be  clean  and  neat 
and  apparently  original,  as  a  soiled 
manuscript  seldom  gets  the  attention 
of  a  scenario  editor. 

Another  point  worth  considering  is 
the  weather.  In  California,  where  a 
large  amount  of  film  production  is 
going  on,  there  is  a  "rainy  season." 
It  usually  lasts  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  end  of  April.  Dur- 
ing that  time  companies  find  it  un- 
profitable to  work  out  of  doors. 
They  therefore  require  stories  dealing 
largely  with  interior  settings  and  as 


few  exterior  settings  as  possible.  In 
the  old  days,  no  company  was  pro- 
vided with  a  roof  over  its  head,  and 
I  can  recall  distinctly  a  tie-up  of 
twenty- four  consecutive  days 
during  the  rainy  season.  That 
difficulty,   however,   has  been 
eliminated   by   the  building  of 
glass  roofs  and  the  installing  of 
complete  electrical  units  of  ar- 
tificially lighted  interior  sets. 
If,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  you  should 
submit   a   story,  however 
good,  dealing  with  the  glo- 
rious out-of-doors,  a  sce- 
nario  editor  is  not  so 
likely  to  give  it  serious 
consideration,   as  he 
would  later  on,  if  the 
company  he  buys  for 
is    one    of  those 
which  produces 
only   on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 


Doug  is  right 
on  the  job 
when  Allan 
Dwan  gets  a 
new  script 
for  him. 
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By  the  time  this  article  reaches  you, 
the  rainy  season  will  have  ended  in 
California,  and  stories  dealing  with  the 
out-of-doors  will  be  most  welcome,  and 
the  more  out-of-door  scenes  they  con- 
tain the  more  welcome  will  they  be,  for 
the  commercial  advantage  of  the  rainy 
season  must  be  overcome  when  the  sun 
is  shining. 

A  good  selling  point  for  the  amateur 
writer  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  use  of  the 
so-called  "twist."  By  that  I  mean  the 
unexpected  happenings  in  the  story. 
The  "twist,"  to  be  useful  and  valuable, 
must  by  all  means  be  logical.  It  is  quite 
a  simple  matter  suddenly  to  deviate 
from  the  theme  or  general  course  of  the 
story  into  some  irrelevant,  outside  chan- 
nel that  might  be  misconstrued  as  a 
"twist;"  but  a  "twist,"  really  to  be  ef- 
fective, should  surprise  and  satisfy  an 
audience,  and  should  in  most  cases  cause 
amusement.  To  make  my  meaning  more 
clear,  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  may 
recall  a  picture  with  Mr.  Fairbanks  in 
the  Triangle  days,  entitled  "Manhattan 
Madness."  In  constructing  that  story  I 
resorted  to  the  "twist."  After  an  in- 
tense melodrama,  which  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  sincere,  Mr.  Fairbanks  bat- 
tered his  way  through  a  wall  and  came 
face  to  face  with  all  his  contestants  and 
his  friends,  seated  at  a  table  awaiting 
them.  We  had  previously  planted  the 
possibility  of  this  "twist"  with  a  bet, 
and  then  came  another  "twist."  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  seeing  the  situation,  imme- 
diately abducted  the  girl  from  beneath 
the  noses  of  the  ones  who  had  made 
play  and  jest  of  him.  He  was  aided  in 
this  by  the  sudden  arrival  in  the  mag- 
nificent dining  room  of  a  lot  of  his  cow- 
boy friends,  who  had  also  been  previ- 
ously planted — and  logically  so — in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  story,  but  had,  by 
careful  manipulation,  been  forgotten 
until  the  moment  they  were  needed. 

Now,  "Manhattan  Madness"  enjoyed 
a  huge  success.  Possibly  no  comedy  of 
that  type  has  ever  been  so  popular,  and 


even  to-day  it  marks  the  standard  in 
construction  of  "twist." 

Any  editor  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  a  clever  "twist,"  even  though 
the  rest  of  the  story  may  be  inferior. 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  you  bear  this 
in  mind  always  as  a  good  selling  point. 

In  "Mr.  Fix-It,"  my  latest  production 
with  'Sir.  Fairbanks,  you  will  see  an- 
other striking  example  of  the  "twist" 
which  will  more  clearly  exemplify  my 
meaning. 

I  have  stated  in  previous  articles  that 
I  am  eager  and  willing  to  advise  ama- 
teur writers  on  their  troubles.  Since 
then,  a  number  have  been  asking  me  to 
read  stories  which  have  been  written 
with  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  mind.  /  can- 
not grant  such  requests.  The  demands 
on  my  time  are  too  great. 

Our  firm,  like  all  other  firms,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  very  fine  scenario  staff, 
who  are  at  your  service,  willing  to  read 
your  work  and  pass  on  it.  If  they  see 
fit,  they  will  pass  it  on  for  production 
consideration. 

Another  matter  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  is  to  know  about  the 
Motion  .Picture  Directors'  Association, 
wherein  are  gathered  all  the  important 
motion-picture  directors  in  the  business. 
If  you  have  any  serious  or  interesting 
problems  to  state  relative  to  your  ex- 
periences, you  may  submit  them  to  me 
by  letter,  and  if  I  consider  them  impor- 
tant enough  I  will  bring  them  up  before 
this  body  of  men  for  discussion.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  for  you  to  know  that  one 
letter  may  reach  the  notice  of  practi- 
cally every  director  of  any  consequence 
in  the  business.  If  your  problem  is  suf- 
ficiently interesting,  I  can  send  it  to 
Xew  York  for  consideration.  Of  course 
I  am  not  asking  you  now  to  tell  me  your 
petty  difficulties,  but  some  of  you  may 
possibly  have  some  good  suggestions 
that  will  tend  generally  to  improve  the 
motion-picture  industry.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  them,  for  we  realize 
our  shortcomings. 


Aida  Horton,  VitagrapWs  tiny  star,  takes  a  lesson  from  Larry  Semon,  the 
versatile  comedian,  cartoonist,  and  director. 


THE  movie-going"  public  is  paying 
twice  as  much  attention  to  the 
movie  children  as  it  did  a  year 
ago.  After  all,  a  tiny  star  who  can 
twinkle  to  the  music  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  week  isn't  to  be  sneezed  at, 
especially  when  she  finds  time  to  go  to 
dancing  school,  "reading-'riting-'rith- 
metic"  school,  and  take  music  lessons 


when  she  isn't  acting.  For  that's  what 
Baby  Marie  Osborne  and  a  few  other 
child  stars  are  said  to  be  earning.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  their  salaries  are 
eight  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  paid 
earn  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  but  a  few  of 
the  little  stars  share  in  the  royalties 
that  come  from  exhibiting  the  films  in 
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foreign  lands,  and  in  some  cases  these 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  actual  sal- 
ary. Other  child  actors  get  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty  dollars  a  week,  and  often 
when  not  under  contract  are  paid  their 
salary  as  "retention,"  even  though  they 
may  not  be  called  on  to  act  for  weeks 
at  a  time. 

Speaking  of  large  figures,  both  in  sal- 
ary and  importance,  in  the  field  of  the 
twinkling  little  stars,  there  is  Bobby 
Connelly,  wTho 
earns  —  well, 
enough  to  pay 
out    a  good- 
sized  slice  of 
it   as    an  in- 
come tax.  "I 
know  several 
kids  who  are 
trying-  to 
dodge  the 
tax,"  re- 
marked Bobby  sage- 
ly, "and  I  don't  think 
it's  square.  Xeither 
does   mother,"   h  e 
added,    to    back  up 
his  own  opinion. 

The   salaries  may 
seem   high,  but 
high  prices  must 
always  be  paid 
for  things  that 


Bobby  Connelly  ex- 
cels in  mischievous 
roles,  as  one  glance 
into  his  roguish 
brown  eves 
forewarns. 


are  hard  to  get,  and  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  is  a  good  child  actor.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  I  suppose,  child 
psychology.  For  a  child  is  the  most 
natural  bit  of 
humanity  pos- 
sible, and 
laughs, 
cries,  o  r 
cuts  up 
only 


7 


i 


Although  a  twinkling  star,  Baby  Marie  Osborne  is  not  too  busy  to  knit  "her  bit"  but 
mother  has  to  help  with  the  occasional  dropped  stitch. 


when  he  feels  like  it,  and  not  at  all 
when  the  picture  may  demand  it.  Left 
to  himself,  the  average  child  does  not 
act.  To  register  for  the  camera  an 
emotion  that  he  doesn't  feel  is  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  him. 

Sometimes  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  a  picture  in  which  a  child  plays  an 
important  role  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  child  will  be  able  to  do 
what  he  is  told  at  the  proper  moment 
and  in  the  proper  way.  Take  the  scene 
in  the  "Law  of  the  Land,"  for  example, 
where  the  child  who  is  playing  the  part 
of  Madame  Petrova's  little  son  tells  the 


police  inspector  how  he  has  been  cruelly 
whipped  by  his  father. 

"Cry !"  commanded  the  director,  but 
the  child  only  looked  at  him  in  wide- 
eyed  astonishment.  "Can't  you  make 
him  cry  ?"  he  said,  thoroughly  exasper- 
ated, turning  to  the  baby's  mother,  and 
the  entire  scene  was  held  up  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  until  the  desired 
effect  was  produced.  Not  much  like 
little  Frankie  Lee,  the  five-year-old 
playing  with  Roy  Stewart  in  "The  Boss 
of  the  Lazy  Y,"  who  wTas  unable  to 
wring  out  real  salty  tears  on  demand, 
but  ingeniously   "faked"   them.  The 
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Ivy  Ward  is  the  little  daughter  in  "The  Doll's  House,"  and  according  to  her  own  idea, 
the  star  performer,  for  she  recently  announced  that  Elsie  Ferguson 

was  a  "good  support." 


scene  was  all  ready  and  the  actors  in 
position. 

"Wait  a  minute  -  till  I  get  my  tears 
ready/'  said  Frankie,  and,  shoving  his 
plump  little  fist  into  a  glass  of  water, 
started  the  "tears"  coursing  down  his 
cheek. 

And  speaking  of  "teary"  work  by 
youngsters,  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing finer  or  more  realistic  in  this  line 
than  the  performance  of  Ben  Alexan- 
der, who  plays  the  part  of  the  Littlest 
Brother  in  Griffith's  mastodonic  Avar 
play,  "Hearts  of  the  World."  This 
child  cries  as  naturally  as  any  director's 


heart  could  desire,  and  throughout  the 
whole  film  his  childlike,  realistic  acting 
is  little  short  of  wonderful.  It  is  al- 
most in  a  class  by  itself. 

A  good  child  actor  is  a  perfect  de- 
light to  a  director — one  who  once 
shown  how  to  do  a  thing  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  perform  according  to 
schedule.  Even  with  grown-ups  scenes 
must  often  be  rehearsed  over  and  over. 
One  person's  mistakes  may  require  five 
or  six  rehearsals.  Then  think  of  the 
gigantic  undertaking  of  handling  "Jack, 
the  Giant  Killer,"  with  its  cast  of  thir- 
teen hundred  kiddies ! 
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At  the  Fox  Studio  School,  Miss  Taylor  has  every  sort  of  young  actor,  from  the  wee  fairy 

queen  to  the  Japanese  kiddies. 


When  the  director  wants  an  older 
person  to  play  a  part  he  either  gives 
him  a  script  to  read  or  sketches  the 
plot  and  the  actor's  part  in  it  in  a  few 
words.  But  with  a  child  actor,  whose 
experience  is  so  limited,  far  more  care- 
ful preparation  is  necessary.  Very 
often  the  problem  can  best  be  solved 
by  telling  the  child  the  story,  as  if  it 
came  out  of  a  nursery  book,  and  then 
afterward  "playing  it  out"  like  a  game 
with  the  youthful  actor.  But  once  the 
child's  imagination  is  aroused,  the  rest 
goes  simply  enough,  and  all  the  director 
has  to  do  is  to  see  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed his  own. 


Children  love  to  imitate,  and  this  is 
a  fact  that  is  often  made  use  of  in 
getting  ready  to  "shoot."  An  older  ac- 
tor goes  through  the  part  with  the  child, 
doing  just  what  he  expects  the  child 
to  do  later,  and  it  is  amazing  what 
thorough  little  monkeys  thev  prove  to 
be.  1 

But  the  children  who  are  professional 
in  the  movies  become  just  as  careful 
about  details  as  their  elders,  and  de- 
velop a  remarkable  degree  of  "camera 
presence."  The  first  thing  that  little 
Barbara  Connolly,  the  three-and-a-half- 
year-old  Triangle  star,  thought  of  when 
she  slipped  and  fell  into  a  tank  of  water 
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during  some  brisk  action  in  "Little 
Red  Decides,"  was  what  effect  the  acci- 
dent would  have  on  the  picture. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  cried  when  her 
mother  rushed  over  to  see  if  she  was 
terribly  hurt,  "isn't  my  make-up 
ruined  ?" 

But  the  education  of  child  movie  ac- 
tors is  a  most  important  part  of  their 
training.  How,  you  ask,  does  a  movie 
company  get  around  the  law  which  re- 
quires boys  and  girls  to  get  an  educa- 
tion? They  don't  get  around  the  law  at 
all.    They  meet  it  fully  and  squarely. 

In  some  cases  the  contract  with  the 
child's  guardian  states  that  the  child  is 
to  receive  a  certain  number  of  hours 
of  tutoring  each  week,  and  any  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  a  grasping  parent 
is  promptly  met  by  a  cancellation  of 
the  contract.  In  other  companies  the 
child  actors  are  listed  with  the  board 
of  education  as  half-time  children. 
They  work  at  the  studio  until  twelve 
o'clock,  and  go  to  school  in  the  after- 
noon, on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  the 
very  frail  child  whom  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate makes  a  half-timer. 

In  California,  where  the  movies  are 


extremely  well  organized,  the  school- 
ing for  picture  children  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  State  labor  commission. 
The  studio,  somewhat  like  a  factory,  is 
required  to  establish  a  school  on  its 
premises,  pay  the  teachers  sent  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  give  the  chil- 
dren four  hours  a  day  in  the  classroom. 

The  number  of  children  in  a  movie 
school  changes  from  week  to  week. 
There  may  be  fifty  or  sixty,  or  none 
at  all  for  a  time,  depending  on  what 
scenarios  are  under  way.  For  each 
ten  children  there  must  be  a  teacher. 

School  is  held  under  the  trees  in  the 
studio  garden.  In  rainy  weather  the 
school,  which  is  literally  a  moving  one, 
meets  in  a  glass  stage  or  in  an  empty 
set — the  library  of  a  French  villa,  a 
New  York  tenement  house,  a  Mexican 
hut,  a  miner's  log  cabin,  or  a  fairy  for- 
est, and  this  very  environment  is  made 
to  help  in.  the  schooling. 

They  are  a  happy  lot,  these  movie 
children ;  they  have  the  best  of  care  and 
lots  of  fun,  and  undoubtedly  get  a 
more  varied  training  than  their  unpro- 
fessional playmates. 


Los  Angeles  children  were  delighted  to  play  in  a  picture  with  Mary  Pickford,  but  when  they 
found  thai  they  should  still  have  to  go  to  school  and  that  Mary  was 
to  be  "let  off,"  they  went  on  strike. 


How  I  Saw  "Hearts  of  the  World" 


Seated  beside  Lillian  and 
Dorothy  Gish,  their  guest 
for  the  evening,  the  writer 
witnessed  the  first  public  per- 
formance of  the  new  Griffith 
masterpiece.  This  is  an 
account  of  her  impres 
sions  of  that  event. 

By  Marguerite 
Sheridan 


G 


RIFFITH 
Night  in 
Los  An- 


geles 


For  months 
to  come,  "Hearts  of  the 
World,"  the  latest  and 
mightiest  work  of  this 
wizard  of  the  cine- 
matographic art,  will 
continue    t  o  shine 
forth  in  all  its  won- 
der, its  pathos,  and 
its  infinite  charm, 
through  the 
lenses    of  hun 
dreds  of  projec- 
tion machines 
in  every  city  in 
the  country, 
but  in  no  place 
will  it  be  the 
all  -  important 
event  that 
w  a  s  the 
premier 
showing 
in  "The 
City  of  the  ^ 
Angels." 

Just  as  the 
master  producer 
gave  them  "The 
Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion" and  "In- 
tolerance" be- 
fore even  staid 


New  York  and  the  slightly 
less  critical  Chicago  were  al- 
lowed a  peep,  so  was  the  first 
glimpse  of  this — "the  sweetest 
love  story  ever  told" — staged 
among  the  ruins  of  war- 
torn  France,  accorded  to 
his  California  friends. 
\         Before  I  tell  you 
of   this   night  of 
nights,   let  us  go 
back  a  few  days  and 
journey  out  to  the 
tudio,   where  we 
will   watch  Griffith 
at  work  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to 
"The  Picture,"  as  it 
was   called  in  an 
most  awe-struck 
tone  by  every  one 
around  the  studio. 
Mrs.  Gish, 
mother  of  the 
i    two  lovely 
I    young  girls 
R    who   play  the 
||    leading  femi- 
nine roles  in 
'Hearts     o  f 
the  World," 
telephoned 
me  that 
Lillian  and 
Dorothy 
were    at  the 
studio  that 
afternoon,  and 
w  e  would 
drive  out 
about  two 
o'clock. 

The  exte- 
rior of  the  old 
Mutual  -  Reli- 
ance, Majes- 
tic, Fine  Arts 
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studio,  out  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  was 
a  keen  disappointment  to  me.  Perhaps 
I  was  looking  for  a  cross  between  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  and  Lin- 
coln Park.    Anyway,  the  huge  pile 
of  shacks,  with  a  few  Babylonian 
towers  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
was  not  my  idea  of  the  proper 
place  for  D.  W.  Griffith,  Lillian 
and    Dorothy    Gish    and  Bobby 
Harron  to  perpetuate  their  art. 

The  girls  were  in  their  dress- 
ing   room,    attired    in    their  jj 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  cos- 
tumes, Dorothy  in  her  "Lit- 
tle   Disturber"    gown,  and 
Lillian  in  one  of  her  bomb- 
shattered  frocks.     She  had 
three   copies   of   this  same 
dress,    each    a   little  more 
dilapidated.    Although  they 
are  quite  unlike  when  you 
see    them,    still    there's  a 
strong    "family  resem- 
blance ;"   so   Dorothy,  who 
plays  the  part  of  a  petite 
Parisienne,  wears  a  short, 
curly  black  wig,  while  Lil- 
lian,   the    lovely,  fragile 
fleur-de-lis,  appears  as  her  J 
own  beautiful  blond  self. 

I  had  long  ago  heard  of 
David    Belasco's  remark 
that  Lillian  Gish  was  the 
most  perfect  blonde  he 
had  ever  seen ;  too, 
others  have  told  me 
that  none  of  her  pic- 
tures, moving  or  oth- 
erwise, have  done  her 
justice;  that  she  is  far 
more  beautiful.  And 
I  smiled  and  said 
nothing.     One  hears 
this  sort  of  thing  so 
often,  and,  anyway,  I 
was  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the 
way  Miss  Gish 
looked  on  the 


George  Fawcett         screen — one  could 


in  the  role  of 
the  Village 
Carpenter. 


A    hardly    ask  for 
more.    But  it  is  true 
— for  once  the  cam- 
era has  failed  to  vis- 
ualize certain  facts.  It 
is  difficult  to  paint  her 
exquisite  daintiness,  her 
ethereal  loveliness,  in 
cold    black  and 
white. 

I  may  be  ac- 
cused o  f  rash- 
ness and  all  that 
sort   of  thing, 
but  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as 
saying  that  Lil- 
lian Gish  is  the 
most  perfectly 
beautiful  girl  I 
have  ever  seen. 
And  Dorothy 
-well,  Doro- 
thy is  her 
mother's  own 
daughter  in 
looks  and 
speech  and 
actions.  She  is 
v  e  r  y  jolly., 
friendly,  and 
clever  —  fairly 
bubbling  over 
w  i  t  h  fun,  and 
her  witty  re- 
in arks  kept  us 
all  laughing.  She 
is  very  nervous, 
and  kept  chew- 
ing gum  furiously — "to 
keep  from  chewing  her 
nails,"  as  she  expressed 
it. 

Their  dressing  room 
was  very  neat 
and  pretty  in 
black  and  white 
chintz.  It  is  kept 
scrupulously 
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The  three  stars— Dorothy ,  Lillian,  and  Bobby. 

clean  by  "Madame,"  the  East  Indian,  acted  so  dreadfully.  "Madame"  fairly 
who  played  a  part  in  "The  Birth  of  a     worships   Mr.   Griffith   and  calls  him 

Nation" — the   negress   who   spat   and     "her  son." 
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The  girls  were  waiting  to  do  a  scene 
or  two,  because  Mr.  Griffith  had  not 
liked  the  original.  Retakes  by  the  doz- 
ens he  has  done,  so  infinitely  painstak- 
ing and  careful  is  he  always. 

Camera  Man  Billy  Bitzer  appeared 
at  the  door  and  said  that  Mr.  Griffith 
was  calling  for  Miss  Dorothy,  and  the 
scene  was  to  be  in  the  "lot,"  so  we  went 
with  her. 

This  "lot"  covers  about  two  blocks 
of  ground  and  is  situated  a  block  away 
from  the  studio.  Out  there  all  the  ex- 
teriors, and  ever  so  many  "open  inte- 
riors/' such  as  the  one  Dorothy  did,  are 
taken. 

I  spied  Bobby  Harron  in  his  trench 
uniform,  and  then  I  looked  around  for 
the  great  Griffith.  There  was  the  illus- 
trious gentleman,  with  his  derby  tilted 
on  the  side  of  his  head  and  a  long,  black 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  Otherwise,  he  re- 
minded me  of  a  fine  product  of  the  old 
school  of  acting.  Then  I  heard  him 
speak.  Thave  never  heard  such  a  com- 
pelling voice.  It  makes  you  think  of 
people  hurrying  to  obey  whatever  he 
might  say. 

The  scene  was  the  staircase  of  "The 
Inn"  in  the  little  French  village.  They 
went  over  it  countless  times — it  took 
an  hour  to  get  it  finished,  and  it  was  the 
tiniest  bit  of  action.  Dorothy  Gish 
looked  as  though  she  would  drop  from 
fatigue,  but  she  was  just  as  anxious  as 
Mr.  Griffith  to  have  it  perfect,  so  she 
went  at  it  with  all  her  might  until  he 
pronounced  it  satisfactory. 

When  the  scene  was  finished,  a  huge 
studio  car  rolled  up  and  we  all  piled  in. 
I  had  not  met  Air.  Griffith,  and  I  was 
so  impressed  with  being  in  his  presence 
that  I'm  not  quite  sure  what  he  said  to 
me,  except  that  he  was  very  nice  and 
cordial  and  wanted  to  know  if  this  was 
my  first  experience  and  if  I  found  it 
interesting.    It  was,  and  I  did. 

Back  to  the  studio,  and  this  time  it 
was  an  indoor  set  with  Lillian  and 
Robert  Harron.    "Mr.  Griffith's  Bov  " 


as  they  call  him,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
is  just  the  Robert  Harron  that  you  see 
on  the  screen — very  serious,  a  little  sad, 
quite  "Griffithlike" — that's  the  only 
word  that  properly  describes  him. 

We  went  into  a  dark,  cold  room, 
stumbled  over  lumber,  cords  attached 
to  lights,  people,  and  other  impedi- 
menta. Then  I  reached  some  sort  of 
consciousness  that  lights  were  burning 
very  brightly,  directions  were  shouted, 
and  I  fell  into  a  chair  which  one  Mr. 
George  Seigmann,  Griffith's  right-hand 
man,  pushed  out  for  me.  In  the  film, 
Mr.  Seigmann  sinks  to  the  depths  of 
portraying  Von  StroJun,  German  se- 
cret-service agent ;  otherwise  he's  a 
very  nice  man. 

It  was  very  thrilling,  watching  Mr. 
Griffith  direct  at  such  close  range.  His 
methods  are  very  simple ;  he  doesn't 
rant  and  rave — I  think  it's  his  .  voice 
that  puts  things  over.  And  he's  im- 
mensely funny  at  times. 

Again  the  scene  didn't  suit  him. 
Down  to  the  projection  room  he  went 
to  look  at  the  scene  immediately  before 
it.  Mr.  Seigmann  succeeded  in  getting 
the  set  arranged  correctly.  Ready ! 
Camera  !    Action  !    And  it  was  over. 

Mrs.  Gish  told  me  how  they  hap- 
pened to  go  to  Europe  with  Mr.  Griffith. 
They  were  in  New  York,  waiting  for 
him  to  decide  just  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  his  contract  with  the  British 
government.  The  government  insisted 
on  plain  war  stuff,  and  Mr.  Griffith  in- 
sisted just  as  firmly  that  he  must  have 
a  story  running  through  the  scenes  on 
the  western  front.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged, and  Mrs.  Gish,  Lillian,  and  Mr. 
Griffith  went  first.  When  they  were 
three  days  out,  they  wired  for  Dorothy, 
Robert  Harron,  and  William  Bitzer,  the 
camera  man  who  has  filmed  all  the 
Griffith  photo  plays. 

The  latter  trio  went  over  on  the  ship 
with  Pershing;  and  Dorothy  told  me 
that  she  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
famous  general,  and  he  told  her  that 
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he  knew  her,  too,  very  well ;  when  he 
was  in  Mexico,  motion  pictures  were 
the  soldiers'  chief  diversions,  and  the 
Gishes  entertained  them  frequently. 

At  last  came  the  lovely  spring  night 
for  which  we  were  anxiously  waiting, 

Chine's  Theater,  an  immense  place, 
was  packed  to  the  doors  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  a  disappointed  throng  was 
clamoring  outside  for  admission. 

In  the  lobby  were  boys  dressed  as 
French  poilus,  British  Tommies,  and 
our  own  American  boys.  Beautiful 
flowers  were  there,  too — gifts  to  Mr. 
Griffith  and  his  players.  Of  course 
California  is  so  full  of  wonderful  flow- 
ers that  they  don't  make  quite  the  im- 
pression they  would  in  New  York,  but 
a  floral  piece  to  Mr.  Griffith  "From  the 
Boys"  made  even  the  native  sons  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  admire. 

It  was  Dorothy  Gish's  idea  that  they 
mingle  with  the  crowd  on  the  opening 
night  instead  of  occupying  the  custom- 
ary box. 

"I  couldn't  have  all  those  people  star- 
ing at  me,"  said  this  very  democratic 
young  miss. 

And  it  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  me 
that  they  decided  on  seats  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  mezzanine  floor  and  secured 
one  for  me,  or  otherwise  I  would  have 
had  to  seek  cold  comfort  that  night  at 
Grauman's  or  the  Kinema.  Every  seat 
was  sold  on  the  first  day. 

Dear  Mrs.  Gish  chaperoned  the 
party,  looking  almost  as  young  as  her 
two  lovely  daughters  in  her  handsome 
black-and-silver  gown  and  a  corsage 
bouquet  of  red  roses. 

"The  most  adorable  Lily"  sat  next 
to  me.  Her  evening  coat  was  white 
velvet,  with  a  white  fur  collar  that  hung 
to  her  waist.  Yards  of  misty  white 
maline  were  draped  around  her  golden 
hair,  which  was  arranged  very  simply 
in  coils  around  her  head.  She  wore 
an  orchid-colored  gown  veiled  in  silver, 
and  her  flowers  were  orchids.  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  eyes  on  the  picture 


for  looking  at  her.  Which,  in  itself, 
is  quite  a  compliment. 

Dorothy  was  very  sweet  and  girlish 
in  lavender  taffeta.  She  hates  fussy 
clothes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  Mrs. 
Gish  and  Lillian  didn't  attend  to  her 
wardrobe  for  her,  this  young  lady 
would  cling  mostly  to  middy  blouses 
and  sport  clothes.  She  had  a  birthday 
that  week,  however;  so  Lillian's  gift,  a 
truly  wonderful  evening  coat,  was  aired 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  ravishing 
affair  of  lavender  and  gray  chiffon, 
banded  with  flying  squirrel,  and,  as 
Dorothy  said :  "I  may  freeze  to  death, 
but  I'll  have  to  wear  my  new  coat!" 

Robert  Harron  was  there,  looking 
very  handsome  and  boyish  in  his  eve- 
ning clothes.  Right  next  to  Bobby  was 
a  vacant  seat — behind  a  post.  Oh,  how 
I  wished  for  one  adoring  Griffith  sat- 
ellite I  knew — I  am  sure  he  would 
have  gladly  craned  his  neck  around  that 
post  for  a  week  just  to  see  "The  Hearts 
of  the  World." 

Just  behind  us  was  a  seat  reserved 
for  Mr.  Griffith,  which  he  didn't  oc- 
cupy. I'm  not  sure  just  where  the  mas- 
ter director  watched  the  picture ;  but 
he  turned  up  later,  so  I  knew  he  was 
around  somewhere. 

In  her  box  on  one  side  of  the  theater, 
Queen  Mary  Pickford  held  court,  a 
very  lovely  Mary,  with  a  dear  smile  on 
her  face  and  many  curls  on  top  of  her 
head. 

The  entire  picture-play  colony  turned 
out  to  do  Air.  Griffith  homage.  I  doubt 
if  there  has  ever  been  such  a  brilliant 
assemblage  under  one  roof. 

There  was  Howard  Hickman  with 
his  wife,  the  lovely  Bessie  Barriscale ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKim ;  Mildred 
Harris ;  Seena  Owen,  looking  more 
than  ever  "The  Princess  Beloved ;" 
Alma  Rubens,  the  beautiful  brunette 
from  the  Triangle  forces,  in  a  stunning 
white  evening  gown ;  Blanche  Sweet  in 
palest  gray,  a  very  sweet  and  flowerlike 
Blanche,  whom  all  her  friends  greeted 
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With  the  sunshine  is  mingled  the  shadows — the  grim  side  of  the  war. 

warmly.    It's  been  many  a  day  since  a    very    attractive    young    person  in 

we've  seen  her  face  on  the  screen.  brown,  and  Natalie,  who  looks  very 

The   Talmadge   family   was   repre-  much  like  Norma, 
sented  by  Mrs.  Talmadge,  Constance,        Promptly  at  eight-fifteen  the  curtain 
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rose,  and  "the  play  was  the  thing."  The 
action  was  so  intense  and  stirring 
that  it  didn't  seem  half  an  hour, 
although  it  was  really  almost 
three  hours  long.  It  is  marvelous 
to  think  how  the  brains  and 
genius  of  one  man  can  sway  such 
a  vast  throng — they  were  chilled 
and  thrilled  and  dissolved  in  tears. 
It  was  superb. 

"An    Old-fashioned  Play 
with    a  New-fashioned 
Theme,"  the  program  calls 
it.    Yes,  it  is  an  old,  old 
story,  but  it  is  told  in  the 
newest  and  most  wonder- 
ful way.   And  far  above 
the  din  of  battle,  mass- 
ing of  troops,  recaptur- 
ing of  villages,  one  can 
always  hear  the  love 
note — the  thing  which 
Griffith  shows  is  going 
to  save  the  world. 

Whenever  the  bat- 
tle  scenes  get  just  a 
little  too  horrible  to  en- 
dure  comfortably,  when 
the  action  is  so  realistic 
that  one  can  almost  feel 
the   shrapnel  flying 
around,  we  are  taken 
back  to  the  peaceful  quiet- 
of  the  little  French  vil- 
lage and  our  nerves  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  a  brief 
space. 

All  the  lovely,  human 
touches  that  have  char- 
acterized  the  former 
Griffith  spectacles  are 
present  in  "The  Hearts 
of  the  World."    To  me 
they  are  the  greatest 
marks  of  the  Griffith 
genius. 

As  far  as  personal 
successes  are  concerned, 
Lillian  Gish  as  Marie 
Stephenson    is  star- 


tlingly  superior  to  an-ythin-g  she  has 
ever  done.    Pitifully  lovely 
she  has  been  before,  but 
never  really  so  fine  as 
in  this  role.    With  her 
exquisite,  poignant 
beauty,  she  is  the  real 
spirit  of  France. 

Robert    H  a  r  r  o  n  '  s 
Douglas  Gordon  Hamil- 
ton is  splendid  and  sol- 
dierly, and,  oh,  how 
we   sorrow   and  re- 
joice with  him  in  his 
love  affair  with  "The 
Girl !" 

Into  the  midst  of 
this  Eden  comes 
The  Little  Dis- 
turber, a  strolling 
singer,  charmingly 
played  by  Dorothy 
Gish,  and  she  falls 
in  love  with  young 
Hamilton.  Of 
course  it  is  of  no 
avail,  but  the  part 
gives  Miss  Dorothy 
a  chance  to  show 
w  hat  a  remarkably 
clever  little  comedienne 
she  is.    She  makes  the 
most  of  every  foot  of  film 
she  is  give  n — and  we 
can't   help   wishing   she  had 
several  hundred  more. 

I  must  say  just  a  word  about 
the  music  that  was  especially 
arranged  for  the  production. 

Never  before,  I 


Dorothy, 
"The  Little 
Disturber, " 
shows  what 
a  remark- 
ably 
clever 
come- 
dienne 
she  is. 


think,  have  melo- 
dies been  so  deftly 
woven  throughout 
a  picture.  The 
music  is  indeed 
part  of  it — not  a 
mere  background. 
It  was  arranged 
after  the  manner 
that  Wagner  wrote 
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THE  presentation  of  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith's love  story  of  the  Great 
War,  "Hearts  of  the  World," 
makes  it  imperative  that  I  open  my  re- 
marks on  recent  screen  offerings  with 
a  short  discussion  of  the  war  picture. 
For  there  has  never  been  anything  like 
"Hearts  of  the  World."  Griffith  alone 
has  been  able  to  bring  the  bigness  of  the 
world  conflict  to  the  celluloid.  It  has 
overwhelmed  all  other  directors  and 
writers  who  have  endeavored  to  touch 
upon  it  intimately.  The  usual  product 
is  a  foolish  melodrama.  Neither  hero 
nor  heavy  is  human.  But  Griffith's 
skill  has  resulted  in  the  interweaving 
of  a  beautiful  love  story  carried  by 
human  protagonists  with  the  somber, 
relentless  panorama  of  war  in  all  its 
reality. 

The  actual  scenes  he  procured  at  the 
front  are  amazing,  and  the  domestic 
scenes  supplementing  them  even  more 
50.  The  Gish  sisters,  Robert  Harron, 
Robert  Anderson,  youthful  Ben  Alex- 
ander, and  George  Siegemann  perform 
as  they  could  only  under  the  master 
director.  But  "Hearts  of  the  World" 
is  spoken  of  in  detail  elsewhere  in  these 
pages.  Let  us  consider  some  other  re- 
cent pictures. 

Vitagraph's  "Over  the  Top,"  based 
on  Sergeant  Arthur  Guy  Empey's  book, 
with  that  popular  American  himself 
playing  a  fictitious  role,  is  interesting 
because  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
trench  life  is  portrayed  and  the  insight 
it  gives  into  the  manner  in  which  mod- 
ern warfare  is  conducted. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  cre- 
dulity was  somewhat  strained  by  the 
weird  piece  of  melodrama  which  was 
supplied  to  carry  the  pictured  facts  of 
Empey's  book.  I  need  only  mention 
that  the  crafty  Hun  spy  signals  with 
the  light  atop  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tower  for  his  underling  to  blow  up 
munition  works  in  Jersey ;  that  subse- 
quently he  kidnaps  the  heroine  and 
carries  her  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 
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German  submarine ;  and  that  Empey 
and  his  heroine,  after  killing  all  the  oc- 
cupants in  an  enemy  army  post,  at  last 
escape  to  their  own  lines  in  a  German 
aeroplane.  This  I  simply  refused  to 
swallow.  The  Metropolitan  light  would 
rebel  at  such  gross  mistreatment.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  would  scream  if  she 
saw  a  German  submarine  lolling  around 
the  harbor,  and,  as  for  the  aeroplane 
escape — German  efficiency  must  be  nil, 
after  all.  However,  "Over  the  Top" 
created  a  rush  for  the  box  office,  a  rush 
which  is  only  in  its  infancy  at  this 
writing. 

"A  Daughter  of  France,"  in  which 
William  Fox  presents  Virginia  Pear- 
son, is  violently  melodramatic,  seems  to 
have  been  written  hastily,  and  is  as  full 
of  loopholes  as  a  colander.  A  line  of 
soldiers  on  the  march,  clipped  from  an 
animated  weekly,  creates  a  greater 
wave  of  patriotism  than  this  piece  of 
hokum.  Pathe's  "Airs.  Slacker"  takes 
its  rise  from  our  national  draft,  and, 
while  commendable  in  inspiration,  is 
mediocre  in  result  because  of  a  lack  of 
story.  Gladys  Hulette  is  the  bride  who 
discovers  her  husband  has  married  her 
to  escape  the  draft,  and  Creighton  Hale 
is  the  husband  who  eventually  turns 
hero. 

"The  Splendid  Sinner"  finds  Mary 
Garden  doing  a  modern  role  of  the 
"woman  with  the  past  who  marries 
without  telling."  An  interesting  piece 
of  fiction  which  concludes  on  the  battle- 
field, the  picture  has  not  received  the 
treatment  which  the  imposing  operatic 
star  demands.  The  pomp  and  cere- 
mony and  magnificent  sweep  which  are 
needed  to  bring  out  her  peculiar  talents 
are  missing.  The  introduction  of  the 
war  serves  to  terminate  the  story  as  a 
tragedy.  Miss  Garden  goes  before  the 
German  firing  squad,  and  that  is  the 
end. 

The  war  also  showed  "The  Way 
Out"  for  World  Film's  picture  of  that 
name.  .  One  of  its  two  heroes  dies  of 
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Heart  of 
the  Sunset" 
is  a  Goldwyn 
release 
based  on 
a  story 


otic  melodrama,  the  presentation  is 
stringy  and  lacking  in  precise  action — 
faults  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
runs  seven  reels. 

Personally,  I  side  with  Jacques  Co- 
peau,  a  producer  of  French  plays,  who 


wounds  received  on  the  battlefield  and 
leaves  the  other  happy  with  the  girl. 
This  is  a  well-produced  and  often  en- 
tertaining melodrama,  but  two  heroes 
fail  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  team, 
hero  and  villain,  and  so  there  is  a  lack 
of  the  dramatic  element  of  conflict. 
And  then  there  is  "The  Hillcrest  Mys- 
tery," the  best  sort  of  war  picture  in 
that  it  deals  with  the  activities  of  enemy 
spies  in  this  country  in  a  logical  and 
stirring  manner.  This  is  Irene  Castle's 
best  five-reel  number,  I  think.  Last  of 
the  war  pictures  which  I  have  seen  so 
far  is  "An  Alien  Enemy,"  a  Paralta 
picture  featuring  Louise  Glaum.  Monte 
Katterjohn  is  its  author,  and,  while  his 
story,  which  shifts  from  the  United 
States  to  war-torn  France,  is  a  bit  more 
logical  than  the  usual  attempt  at  patri- 


has  been  active  in  New  York's  dramatic 
circles  all  season.  Copeau  has  seen 
service  in  the  ranks  of  France's  fighting 
men  and  has  seen  and  is  possessed  of 
the  noble  spirit  which  is  leading  that 
nation's  armies  to  fight  to  win.  In  a 
recent  speech  he  said  that  patriotism 
was  too  fine  a  thing  to  bear  reproduc- 
tion either  on  the  stage  or  screen.  The 
heroism  of  the  battlefield  cannot  suc- 
cessfully be  counterfeited.  The  war  is 
too  near  to  each  of  us  for  a  war  picture 
to  create  the  illusion  and  arouse  the 
emotions  as  did  the  Civil  War  picture 
only  a  little  while  back.  Griffith  is  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule — but 
there  is  only  one  Griffith. 

And  now  to  get  to  those  pictures 
which  act  as  a  tonic  for  the  nerves  in 
these  tumultuous  times — pictures  which 
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cheer  us  with  their  comedy  and  leave 
the  war  in  Europe. 

"The  Danger  Game,"  "Up  the  Road 
with  Sallie,"  "Mr.  Fix-It,"  "A  Dog's 
Life,"  and  "His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean" 
are  molded  to  make  us  laugh.  Let's 
look  into  them  a  little  closely.  Boy, 
page  the  man  who  insisted  the  screen 
did  not  develop  original  writers  !  We'll 
introduce  him  to  Roy  Somerville,  fair, 
fat,  and  (age  deleted),  the  merry  au- 
thor of  "The  Danger  Game,"  in  which 
Goldwyn  stars  Madge  Kennedy. 

Roy  speaks  of  Griffith  as  "Griff," 
which  is  some  accomplishment  in  itself. 
He  learned  to  do  this  while  working  in 
the  old  Fine  Arts  shop,  doing  stories 
for  Fairbanks,  the  Gish  sisters,  and  all 
the  others.  A  year  ago  he  came  out 
of  the  West  to  free-lance,  and  "The 
Danger  Game"  is  his  best  bet  so  far. 
Goldwyn,  you  may  possibly  remember, 
had  Irvin  Cobb,  Roy  Cooper  Megrue, 
Margaret   Mayo,   and   a   number  of 


others  all  ready  to  write  pictures  or  to 
sign  their  names  to  adaptations  from 
their  stage  successes.  But,  though  Cobb 
may  be  a  magic  name  in  the  magazines, 
and  though  Megrue  may  delight  with 
his  stage  farces,  the  work  of  these  two 
gentlemen  has  not  been  a  knock-out  on 
the  screen.  They  do  not  know  screen 
writing.  Roy  Somerville  does — as  wit- 
ness Goldwyn's  decision  in  producing 
his  original  scenario ;  and  the  result — 
Madge  Kennedy's  best  farce.  Why  they 
call  it  "The  Danger  Game"  and  attempt 
to  pass  it  off  as  a  melodrama  is  beyond 
me.  It  is  in  reality  a  merry  farce,  full 
of  surprises  and  humorous  situations 
and  cleverly  acted  by  Miss  Kennedy 
and  Tom  Moore. 

"Up  the  Road  with  Sallie"  is  another 
delightful  farce,  featuring  Constance 
Talmadge.  Sprightly,  spicy,  witty,  hu- 
morous, and  pretty  it  is.  Miss  Tal- 
madge is  of  enchanting  appearance — 
that  is,  to  my  susceptible  male  eyes — 


Instead  of  hero  and  villain,  there  are  two  heroes 
The  Wav  Out." 
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and  plays  with  a  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
that  is  stimulating.  It  is  taken  from  a 
novel  by  Francis  Sterrett  and  tells  how 
Sallie  kidnaped  her  Aunt  Martha  to 
give  her  a  taste  of  adventure.  The  two 
brave  ladies  are  forced  to.  take  shelter 
untenanted  house,  when  along 
a  most  furious  storm,  and  with 


other  guests,  who  prove  to  be 


m  an 
comes 
it  two 
Cabot  and  Ren- 
der on,  respec- 
tively young  and 
old.  Then  enter 
romance  twofold 
and  comedy  man- 
ifold, when  the 
ladies  believe  the 
strangers  crooks 
and  the  men  en- 
tertain the  same 
idea  regarding 
the  ladies. 

It  is  a  rare 
treat  in  the  com- 
edy line ;  above 
all,  it  is  human  to 
the  last  fade-out. 
And  the  human 
picture  is  the 
only  one  that  can 
make  .the  brain 
pan   tingle  with 


delight. 
"Mr. 


Douglas 


Fix-It"  is 
Fair- 
banks' latest,  and 
"A  Dog's  Life" 
is  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's. Both  are 
destined  to  add 
considerably  t  o 
the  gayety  of  na- 
tions. "Mr.  Fix- 
It"  is  a  fine  mix- 
ture of  sound  common  sense  and  the 
usual  Fairbanks  type  of  comedy,  and  far 
transcends  his  previous  picture,  "Head- 
in'  South."  I  got  many  a  warm  feeling, 
as  well  as  many  a  laugh,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  genuine  Doug  melted 


The  Lie,'"  with  Elsie 
of  a  woman 


the  stony  old  hearts  of  three  maiden 
ladies  who  positively  must  have  smelled 
of  old  lace  and  lavender,  and  how  he 
turned  a  cynic,  played  by  Frank  Cam- 
peau,  into  "one  of  us." 

Louis  Sherwin,  one  of  New  York's 
well-known  dramatic  reviewers,  says  he 
must  see  Charlie  Chaplin  every  so  often, 
else  his  liver  gets  sluggish.    Dear  Mr. 

Sherwin,  unless 
you  want  your 
precious  organ  to 
become  riotous, 
step  not  into  the 
theater  exhibiting 
"A  Dog's  Life." 
All  others  with 
sensible  livers 
may  go,  for  it  is 
positively  the 
best  thing  Chap- 
lin has  ever  done. 
He  has  new 
tricks,  has  built 
his  picture  with  a 
wonderful  sense 
of  the  value  of 
each  and  every 
"gag,"  and  has  as 
a  consequence  re- 
alized the  utmost 
in  his  line  of 
comedy.  I  can't 
recall  anything 
funnier  than  the 
spectacle  of 
Charlie  walking 
across  the  cafe 
floor  with  the  tail 
of  his  dog  wag- 
ging through  a 
hole  in  the  nether 
part  of  his  trou- 
sers, or  his  futile 
attempt  to  roll  a  cigarette  a  la  Bill  Hart. 
In  connection  with  "A  Dog's  Life,"  I 
must  speak  of  "Chase  Me,  Charlie,"  a 
five-part  scramble  made  up  of  the  pic- 
tures Chaplin  did  for  Essanay.  An  ef- 
fort to  run  a  connected  story  through 


Ferguson,  is  a  story 
s  sacrifice. 
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the  length  of  it  has  been  made,  but  with 
ill  success.  This  picture  is  proof  con- 
clusive that  even  Chaplin  needs  a  story 
to  carry  his  tricks.  Performing"  one 
stunt  after  another  with  small  connec- 
tion, he  is  not  very  funny.  Of  course, 
''Chase  Me,  Charlie"  is  by  no  means 
his  fault.  It  is  only  mentioned  as  a 
comparison.  "A  Dog's  Life"  has  a 
story,  hence  an- 
other reason  for 
its  success. 

''His  Majesty 
Bunker  Bean," 
with  Jack  Pick- 
ford,  is  a  most 
successful  adap- 
tation of  Harry 
Leon  Wilson's 
magazine  story 
which  was  later 
turned  into  a 
play.  It  is  rich 
in  comedy,  a 
great  part  of 
which  lies  in  the 
subtitles.  Jack 
and  Louise  Huff 
contribute  a 
brace  of  bright 
p  er  f  ormances . 
"A  Pair  of  Sixes" 
was  also  bor- 
rowed from  the 
stage,  and  Taylor 
Holmes  is  fea- 
tured. Edward 
Peple's  farce 
lends  itself  admi- 
rably well  to  the 
screen,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  makes 
the  most  of  the 
opportunities  af- 
forded him  in  the  role  of  T.  Boggs,  who 
is  forced  to  play  valet  to  his  business 
partner  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  story,  sup- 
posed to  reflect  life  on  the  Gay  White 


way  on  the  screen.  It  is  this  type  that  re- 
lates how  Phyllis  de  Vilish,  of  the  Rolic, 
wears  diamonds  and  pearls ;  how  she 
managed  to  accept  and  not  give,  finally 
reforming  some  one,  or  marrying  some 
one  else.  Recent  examples  of  this  sort 
of  thing  include  Universale  "The  Risky 
Road"  and  ''The  Marriage  Lie,"  and 
World  Film's  "The 


pic- 


The  Life  Mask/'  wiih 
ally  good  my 


Way 


which  is  recently  making  head- 


Trap,"  three 
tures  possessing 
heroines  who  let 
their  heroes  pay 
the  rent  over 
their  heads  with- 
out marrying 
them.  The  ex- 
cuse that  the  au- 
thors give  is  that 
these  suffering 
heroines  didn't 
know  any  better. 
Poor,  poor  girls  ! 
And  incidentally, 
poor,  poor  pic- 
tures artistically, 
Bernard  Thorn- 
ton, who  plays 
opposite  June  Ca- 
price in  Fox's 
'  '  Camouflage 
Kiss,"  thinks  I'm 
frightfully  mean, 
and  threatens  to 
write  me  nasty 
letters  and  use 
physical  violence 
on  me  in  order  to 
instill  in  my  thick 
skull  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  fore- 
most actor  on  the 
screen.  In  a  re- 
view of  '  '  T  h  e 
Heart  of  Ro- 
mance" I  called  him  boobish,  I  think, 
and  said  he  couldn't  be  dramatic.  And 
I  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  his  work  in  "A  Camouflage 
Kiss."  Under  Mack  Sennett,  I  think 
he  would  develop  into  one  of  our  fore- 


Petrova,  is  an  unusu- 
stery  story. 
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most  eccentric  comedians.  However,  it 
is  not  quite  fair  to  Miss  Caprice  to 
dwell  so  much  on  the  self-delighted 
Mr.  Thornton.  Her  work  is  pleasing, 
and  the  story  provided  her  is  a  fair 
mixture  of  comedy  and  burlesque.  Mr. 
Thornton  in  his  nightgown  is  as  laugh- 
able as  an  elephant  trying  to  be  grace- 
ful. 

The  majority  of  Paramount's  re- 
leases for  the  month  of  which  I  write 
seem  to  run  to  the  dramatically  morbid. 
Skillfully  constructed  scenarios,  artistic 
direction,  exceptional  performances, 
and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  superb 
photographic  effects  are  lavished  on 
plots  that  deal  with  murder,  betrayals, 
and  houses  of  lost  souls.  "The  Honor 
of  His  House,"  with  Sessue  Hayakawa, 
deals  with  the  high  sense  of  honor 
common  in  the  best-caste  Japanese ; 
how  this  sense  of  honor  led  one  Onato 
to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  his  sup- 
posedly faithless  wife,  and  how  he 
finally  sacrificed  himself  that  she  might 
live.  It  moves  with  accumulative  force 
and  is  tremendously  powerful  in  effect. 
So  with  Cecil  De  Milk's  "The  Whis- 
pering Chorus/'  in  which  a  man  is  con- 
victed of  murdering  himself!  An  un- 
usual situation  this,  and  convincingly 
done.  It  gives  Raymond  Hatton  the 
greatest  part  in  his  career.  So  with 
'The  House  of  Silence,"  starring  Wal- 
lace Reid,  which  pivots  on  a  murder  oc- 
curring in  a  disorderly  house.  So  with 
"La  Tosca,"  still  another  version,  and 
not  the  least  impressive  one,  of  the  cele- 
brated opera,  in  which  Pauline  Fred- 
erick is  now  starred.  Goodness  gra- 
cious !  The  sum  total  of  deaths  in  these 
pictures  is  an  even  half  dozen — not 
counting  extra  characters! 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  is  "The 
Lie,"  in  which  Elsie  Fereuson  apnears. 
This  is  taken  from  a  play  by  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  and  concerns  the  sacrifice 
made  by  Elinor  Shale  for  her  younger 
sister,  Lucy.  Lucy  has  "loved  unwisely 
but  too  well."    Instead  of  being  duly 


repentant,  she  becomes  quite  arrogant 
and  cattish,  and  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  she  passes  off  the  whole 
blame  on  Elinor  and  marries  her  sister's 
dearly  beloved,  Gerald  Foster.  Later, 
when  Elinor  learns  the  whole  story,  she 
prefers  to  remain  silent,  realizing  that 
Gerald  is  happy  with  Lucy.  Miss  Fer- 
guson gives  a  performance  of  emotional 
depth  as  Elinor  Shale.  I  think  she  is 
the  ablest  star  on  the  screen  to-day,  bar 
none.  Charles  Maigne,  who  has  done 
all  Miss  Ferguson's  scenarios,  adapted 
from  Sir  Henry's  play,  and  J.  Searle 
Dawley  was  the  director.  David  Pow- 
ell and  Betty  Howe  do  fine  work  in 
support. 

It  is  a  thing  common  among  picture 
producers  to  take  the  exceptional  case 
when  they  aim  to  produce  a  preach- 
ment. This  is  wrong,  naturally.  They 
should  take  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. Frank  Lloyd — bless  his  kind 
heart ! — who  wrote  and  produced  "The 
Blindness  of  Divorce"  for  William  Fox, 
thought  to  send  a  lesson  out  to  the  mil- 
lions in  this  country. 

But  he  spoils  his  lesson  at  the  start 
when  he  separates  his  husband  and  wife 
by  means  of  the  usual  compromising. 
The  villain  has  the  wife  in  his  arms ; 
she  is  resisting  stalwartly  when  hubby 
enters.  Result:  divorce.  And  then 
the  poor  woman  takes  to  running  a 
gambling  den,  having  nothing  else  to 
do.  Fifteen  years  later,  she  comes  face 
to  face  with  her  daughter.  Daughter  is 
.there  to  ask  madam  if  she  is  really 
related  to  her,  and  madam  lies. 
Daughter's  hubby,  the  district  attorney, 
raids  the  establishment,  finds  his  wife 
there,  and  starts  divorce  proceedings. 
So  madame  tells  her  story,  with  many 
sobs  and  sighs,  and  patches  it  all  up. 
Well,  I  suppose  that  divorced  women 
conduct  gambling  houses  now  and  then, 
but  of  the  two  of  my  acquaintance  one 
is  a  dressmaker  and  the  other  runs  a 
pie  shop. 

William     Farnum's     "Rough  and 


The  Screen 

Readvv  is  the  old  red-blooded  melo- 
drama  at  its  best.  The  hero  who  won't 
defend  himself  before  the  girl  he  loves, 
his  isolation  in  Alaska,  her  arrival 
there,  her  abduction  by  the  villain,  and 
finally  the  fight  to  the  death,  with  said 
hero  conquering.  The  fight  is  fine,  and 
it  reminds  one  of  the  time  that  prize 


"His  Majesty  Bunker 
Bean,"  starring  lack 
Pickford,  is  a 
most  success- 
ful comedy. 


fights  were  fights  and  not  tea  dansants. 
Farnum  is  his  usual  heroic  self.  The 
picture  is  well  staged  in  every  depart- 
ment. 

"The  Life  Mask,"  with  Petrova,  is 
an  unusually  good  murder-mystery 
story,  prepared  for  her  by  Mrs.  L.  Case 
Russell.  Petrova,  with  all  her  freezing 
emotions,  fails  to  detract  from  its  dra- 
matic intensity. 

"The  Home  Trail,"  with  Nell  Ship- 
man  and  Alfred  Whitman,  and  "Little 
Miss  No-account"  are  Vitagraph  best 
offerings  of  the  month.  This  latter  one, 
which  features  Gladys  Leslie,  was  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Smaney,  at  one  time, 
like  ourselves,  a  humble  reviewer,  and 
now  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

"The  Red,  Red  Heart,"  Universal,  is 
a  romantic  story  of  the  Arizona  desert 
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in  which  an  Indian  kidnaps  a  white  girl 
and  by  forcing  her  to  live  close  to  na- 
ture restores  her  health.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury and  Ruth  Clifford  are  featured. 

"Heart  of  the  Sunset/'  a  Rex  Beach 
picture  released  through  Goldwyn,  is  a 
straggling  story  of  the  Mexican  border, 
not  well  acted  and  rather  poorly  pro- 
duced. The  merits  of  its  melodrama 
were  lost  by  the  scenario  writer.  Anna 
Nilsson's  performance  is  outstanding. 

"Innocent's  Progress,"  another  Tri- 
angle, with  Pauline  Starke,  might  well 
be  termed  "Pauline's  Progress."  This 
sixteen-year-old  girl  has  shown  excep- 
tional talent  in  everything  she  has  done 
to  date.  Her  facial  expression  tells 
wonders,  and  she  has  more  personality 
than  many  a  becurled  ingenue  with  a 
bigger  reputation. 
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Keeping  Up 

A  little  mosaic  of  Pauline  Fred- 
erick's foibles   and  frivolities. 


Fll  be  patriotic  or  know  the  reason  why,"  says 
Polly,  flinging  herself  down  on  a  peacock  blue  "day 
bed"  after  a  tiresome  two  hours  at  the  studio,  and 
snatching  up  a  gorgeous  knitting  bag.    In  a  patri- 
otic outburst  she  bought  enough  yarn  to 
bemuffle  an  entire  regiment.    Many  a  reel 
1     has  been  held  up  at  the  Famous  Players 
Studio  while  Polly  knit  her  enchanting, 
rosy-fingered  way  safely  around  the  eyebrow  of  a 
helmet. 

Dancing  is  at  once  Polly's  passion  and  her  dearest 
form  of  destruction— of  hearts  and  tulle.  She  can 
dance  eighteen  yards,  seven  inches  of  tulle  into  an  un- 
timely wastebasket  in  a  single  evening. 
"La  la!"  exclaims  Marie,  the  French  maid.  "On 
with  the  dance'."  commands  Polly,  while  the  scissors 
go  snip -snip. 


1  *%MW, 
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Interior  decorating  at  "Polly  Lodge," 
her  home  in  New  Jersey,  is  far  more  than 
a  hobby.  Chintzes  come  and  go  with 
the  rapidity  and  variety  of  a  sailor's 
sweethearts. 

I 
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with  Polly 

By  S.  Wendell  Mitchell 
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Here  we  have  the  beautiful  autocrat  of  the  dressing 
table.  Not  a  potent  charm  which  was  invented  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  known  to  the  immortal 
Cleopatra,  but  is  at  the  finger  tips  of  this  subtle 
alchemist  of  beauty  and  art;  and  no  star  in  the 
movie  constellation  comes  out  of 
her  dressing  room  more  magnifi- 
cently gowned.  , 


Polly  is  adorable  in  her  green  hunting  suit — and 
they  do  say  that  she  is  as  good  a  shot  as  ever 
followed  a  pack  of  hounds — without  getting  a 
speck  of  dust  on  her  costume. 


/ 


Only  a  little  while  ago,  Polly  called  a  halt  on  lavender 
teas,  tulle  dances,  and  her  half  hours  in  the  studio. 
She  wanted  to  be  Mrs.  Willard  Mack,  and  she  found 
that  the  law  requires  an  hour  or  so  of  even  a  busily 
scintillating  star's  time  to  make  the  change. 


i  n  e  ceils 


By  Selma  Howe 


< 


They   had  to  do 
with    a  murder 
mystery, 
and  the 
con- 
science 
of  a  guilty 
man. 

UTSIDE  the 
storm  blew 
its  fiercest, 
dashing  the  snow 
i  n  great  drifts 
against  the  small,  square, 
lighted  windowpanes  of  the 
inn ;  but  inside  everything 
was  warmth,  coziness,  and 
great  jollity,  for  it  was 
Christmas  Eve,  and  half  the 
village,  it  seemed,  had  gath- 
ered to  do  honor  to  its  mayor. 
But  the  mayor  was  not  at 
home.  He  had  gone  over  to 
H  o  v  a  1  d  ,  the  neighboring 
town,  to  get  provisions  and 
presents,  and  the  storm  had 
evidently  delayed  him. 
Every  now  and  then  his 
good  wife  would  leave  her 
spinning  wheel,  and  cross  the 
room  full  of  half-tipsy,  good- 
natured  roisterers,  to  wipe  a 
little  space  clear  on  the 
frosted  pane  and  look  out. 

''There  he  is !"  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  as  a  sledge 
stopped  before  the  door. 
She  pushed  the  sleepy 
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Nickel,  man  of  all  work  in  the  inn,  out 
into  the  cold  to  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  dispatched  Sozel,  the  pretty  bar- 
maid, into  the  taproom  for  hot  wine. 

A  moment  later  Mathias,  the  richest 
man  in  the  village,  keeper  of  the  inn, 
and  now  the  mayor,  stood  in  the  door- 
way, laden  down  with  packages,  his 
face  almost  hidden  in  a  huge  muffler 
and  his  snow-covered  fur  cap.  There 
were  shouts  of  "Merry  Christmas !"  and 
''  Welcome  to  the  mayor !"  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  escorted 
to  the  roaring  fire  and 
placed  in  a  chair  with 
his  back  to  the  log 

The  moment  she 
heard  him,  Annette 
came    running  in, 
threw   her  arms 
around    her  fa- 
ther's   neck,  and 
then  demanded  to 
know    what  was 
in  the  packages. 

"Welcome,  every- 
body !"  said  the  mayor 
in  his  hearty  voice,  beam 
ing  upon  the  assembled  com- 
pany.   "Put  them  in  the  best 
room,  Annette,  and  not  one 
peep  until  to-morrow.  Now 
my  wine." 

"Here  it  is,  hot,"  said  Catherine, 
coming  in  from  the  taproom,  "and  it 
would  have  been  ready  the  moment  you 
set  foot  inside  the  door  if  you  would 
have  bells  on  your  horse's  harness  like 
other  folks,  so  one  could  tell  that  you 
were  coming." 

"That's  all  right.  A  man  may  do 
anything  when  he  is  mayor,"  said  the 
tall,  handsome  fellow  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  village  chief  of  police. 
"Eh,  Mathias?  Now  tell  us  what  is  the 
news  at  Hovald?" 

"Well  said,  Christian !"  said  the  older 
man,  giving  the  other  an  approving 
look.  "Why,  there  is  no  special  news 
to  tell,  save  that  there  was  a  strange 


Annette,  the  pretty, 
charming  daughter 
of  the  mayor. 


fellow  there  in  the  town,  a  sort  of 
strolling  trickster,  who  could  put  peo- 
ple to  sleep  and  make  them  tell  their 
inmost  secrets.  They  called  him  a  fol- 
lower of  Mesmer,  whatever  that  may 
be.  But  one  thing  I  warn  you:  If  any 
such  comes  this  way,  you  would  do  well 
to  put  him  up  in  the  village  jail  for  the 
night  and  to  send  him  smartly  about  his 
business  in  the  morning."  A  roar  of 
laughter  followed  this  speech,  for  the 
good  people  seemed  to  think  it  a  huge 
piece  of  wit. 

"Now,  let  everybody 
have  a  round  of  wine, 
Sozel,"  commanded 
the  mayor,  in  the 
height  of  good  hu- 
mor, "for  no  one 
shall  buy  in  my 
inn  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  it  is  cold 
weather  to  go 
home  in." 

''The  worst 
weather  we  have  had 
/    since  the  winter  of  the 
Polish  Jew,"  said  an  old 
man  seated  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  room. 

"The  winter  of  the  Polish 
Jew — w  hat    is    that  ?"  de- 
manded   Christian,  immedi- 
ately becoming  interested. 

"Why,  that  is  so  long  ago  I  had  al- 
most forgotten,"  said  Mathias.  "A 
toast  to  you  all !"  as  the  wine  was 
passed. 

"But  /  have  not  forgotten,  for  it  was 
a  strange  thing,"  went  on  Walter,  as 
soon  as  the  toast  was  drunk,  for  he 
was  .  eager  to  tell  the  story. 

"It  was  just  fifteen  years  ago  this 
very  night,"  began  the  narrator,  as 
Christian  drew  up  a  chair.  "The  storm 
was  as  bad  as  it  is  to-night.  We  were 
sitting  here,  I  and  Mathias  and  one  or 
two  others  who  are  under  the  ground 
now,  where  we  shall  all  go  some  day. 
There  was  the  sound  of  bells  along  the 
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roadway,  and  pretty  soon  in  walked  the 
Polish  Jew.  He  stood  in  the  door  and 
said,  'Peace  be  with  you,'  and  then  he 
sat  down  at  this  very  table.  He  took 
off  his  belt  and  threw  it  on  the  table, 
and  we  all  heard  the  sound  of  the  gold 
in  it.  Then  he  ate  a  hastv  meal  and 
said  he  must  start  on  again  in  an  hour. 
Eleven  o'clock  sounded,  and  as  the 
night  watchman  came  on  his  rounds  we 
all  started  off  with  him,  leaving  the  Jew 
here.    Do  you  remember,  Mathias?" 

Every  one  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  speaker  now  turned  to  Mathias, 
who  seemed  to  be  staring  straight  ahead 
— then  listened  intently. 

''What  is  it,  Mathias?"  said  one. 

"Bells.  Can't  you  hear  them?"  he 
began,  in  a  low,  tense  tone.  "Bells  on 
the  road."  Some  one  strode  over  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  Nothing  but 
the  storm  and  the  dark  outside. 

"It's  only  ringing  in  my  head  from 
the  long  journey  to-day  in  the  cold," 
said  the  mayor,  breaking  into  a  laugh. 
"Come,  more  wine — wine  all  round !" 
Every  one  laughed  loudly  and  held  out 
their  glasses.  Sozel,  with  a  curtsy, 
poured  in  the  red  wine,  and  the  mayor 
rose  to  offer  a  toast.  To  his  chagrin, 
he  found  himself  clutching  the  broken 
stem  of  a  wineglass.  He  had  knocked 
the  top  off  in  his  nervousness. 

"Well,  and  why  the  wTinter  of  the 
Polish  Jew?  I  haven't  learned  yet," 
pursued  Christian,  with  all  the  natural 
intensity  of  his  nature. 

"The  next  morning,"  Walter  went 
on,  "they  found  the  Polish  Jew's  sledge 
in  the  snow  down  under  the  bridge  at 
Vechem.  They  found  his  horse,  too, 
and  his  cap  and  greatcoat,  deeply 
stained  with  blood,  but  never  a  trace 
of  the  man  to  this  day.  They  tried  all 
sorts  of  clews,  but  none  of  them  proved 
of  any  use.  They  never  could  fasten 
upon  any  one  with  certainty." 

"W7hat  is  it,  father?"  broke  in  An- 
nette, stroking  the  innkeeper's  hand. 
"You're  so  cold — you  aren't  well." 


"Nothing,  daughter — only  I  must 
have  caught  a  chill.  The  drive  from 
town  was  long  and  cold."  There  was 
a  stir  among  the  guests.  Several  rose 
to  go,  and  the  rest  followed  suit.  It 
was  not  long  before  their  cheery  good- 
byes and  merry  Christmas  songs  were 
echoing  along  the  roadway,  leaving  the 
innkeeper  and  his  family  alone,  save 
•for  Christian.  He  remained  with  Ma- 
thias near  the  fire,  his  eyes  following 
the  busy  movements  of  Annette  as  she 
helped  her  mother  put  away  the  glasses 
and  wine  bottles  and  straighten  out  the 
room.  Sozel  had  long  since  climbed 
the  stairs  to  her  loft.  Presently  An- 
nette came  over  and  bade  her  father 
and  Christian  a  lingering,  shy  good 
night,  and  the  two  men  were  left  by 
the  glowing  log  fire. 

Annette  and  her  mother  were  no 
sooner  gone  than  Christian  opened  the 
conversation  on  the  subject  that  had 
long  been  close  to  his  heart.  He  had 
nothing — nothing  except  health  and  a 
good  position,  he  told  Mathias,  but  he 
could  offer  Annette  a  good  home  bought 
with  his  savings,  and  he  loved  her  and 
she  loved  him. 

It  was  plain  that  the  marriage  would 
please  the  mayor.  The  problem  of 
money  need  not  worry  Christian,  he  as- 
sured the  young  man,  for  with  his 
daughter  would  go  thirty  thousand 
francs.  He  and  Catherine  had  thought 
of  the  match,  naturally.  He  knew  it 
would  please  his  wife.  And  so,  talking 
the  pros  and  cons,  the  plans  for  the 
future  and  the  opportunities  that  came 
to  a  young  man  of  Christian's  promise 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  the 
conversation  lasted  until  long  past  mid- 
night. 

It  was  only  when  the  young  chief  of 
the  gendarmes  rose  to  go  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  mysterious  tale  that  had 
been  recounted  that  evening.  "You 
know,  father" — he  hesitated  over  the 
intimate  word — "I've  been  thinking 
over  the  story  that  Walter  told,  and  a 
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new  idea  has  come  to  me — a  theory 
that  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery. Back  in  those  days  there  were  a 
lot  of  limekilns  in  the  village.  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  possible  for  the 
murderer  of  the  Polish  Jew  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  body  in  one  of  those.  The 
intense  heat  would  have  removed  all 
traces  of  the  deed." 

"Why,  my  boy,  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible !"    rejoined    Mathias  promptly. 


keeper  waited  for  Christian's  smile. 
Instead,  it  was  an  explosion  of  aston- 
ishment. 

"Why,  but  this  is  so  quick !  Annette 
won't  be  ready.  Only  to-night  she  was 
saying — for  if  you  must  know,  we  have 
often  talked  of  it — she  was  saying  that 
she  must  have  till  midsummer  at  least." 

"Leave  Annette  to  me,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  meaningful  nod.  "I  made 
the  trip  to  Hovald  to-day  for  no  other 


'/£  is  only  the  wine"  said  the  mayor,  "and  my  long  drive  through  the  cold." 


"Those  kilns  were  owned  by  the  best 
men  in  the  town.  Take  care  whom  you 
are  accusing.  Why,  at  that  time  I  had 
a  kiln  myself.  Think  of  accusing  the 
mayor !"  And  the  two  men  laughed  in 
unison  over  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
idea. 

"Now,  see  here.  I  want  this  thing 
about  Annette  settled.  I've  not  been 
well  of  late,  and  I  want  the  marriage 
to  take  place  at  once.  To-morrow  I 
shall  call  a  notary  public,  and  you  shall 
be  wed  on  Christmas  Day."    The  inn- 


reason  than  to  get  her  all  that  she  will 
need.  Her  mother  has  been  saving 
linen  and  household  goods  against  this 
event  since  the  day  the  child  was  born. 
Annette  will  be  as  ready  to-morrow  as 
she  would  be  in  a  twelvemonth.  Be- 
sides, I  wish  it."  That  was  always  the 
mayor's  final  word,  his  last  argument 
that  a  thing  should  be  as  he  said.  His 
face  lapsed  into  the  careworn  lines  that 
it  assumed  when  in  repose. 

"Well,  that  pleases  me,"  Christian 
said  affably,  as  Mathias  helped  him  into 
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his  greatcoat.    "The  village  will  be  sur-  She  is  to  be  married  to-morrow  at  high 

prised  to  be  dancing  at  our  wedding  to-  noon  to  young  Christian."    In  response 

morrow  evening."  to  his  wife's  amazed  questionings,  he 

When  the  great  door  had  been  closed  would  say  no  more;  and  she,  thinking 

and  bolted  behind  Christian,  the  mayor  that  her  husband  was  afflicted  with 
of  the  hamlet  again 


sat  before  the  lire, 
lost  in  contempla- 
tion. From  time  to 
time  he  rubbed  his 
hands  together,  as 
if  he  had  executed 
some  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  good 
business.  Then  a 
slow  change  began 
to  creep  over  his 
face,  as  a  long- 
slumbering  trouble 
came  to  his  mind. 
He  slowly  recoiled, 
as  if  confronted 
with  some  dread 
vision  of  the  past 
or  of  the  future, 
some  haunting 
fear.  He  began 
mumbling  in  a 
quick,  low  tone  to 
himself. 

So  it  was  that 
Catherine  found 
him  when  she 
came  to  cover  the 
fire  for  the  night. 
She  shook  him, 
calling  him  gently 
at  first,  then  more 
severely  as  she 
grew  more  anx- 
ious. 

"Mathias,  what- 
ever is  the  matter? 
caught  your  death  of  a  cold,  and,  be- 
sides, you  have  had  too  much  wine. 
Come  to  bed.  To-morrow  is  Christmas 
Day." 

"I  was  only  counting,"  said  the 
mayor,  grappling  for  his  own  self-con- 
trol.   "I  was  counting  Annette's  dowry. 


Left  to  himself,  he  was  always  the  prey  of 
some  vague,  haunting  fear. 


Surely  you  have 


some  vague,  unac- 
countable wander- 
ing of  the  mind, 
put  the  matter  out 
of  her  mind 
promptly,  pulled 
on  her  flannel 
nightcap,  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morn- 
ing, at  breakfast, 
the  mayor  told  his 
daughter  about  the 
plan  for  the  wed- 
ding that  day.  She 
was  no  less  sur- 
prised, and  no  less 
pleased,  than 
Christian  had  been 
the  night  before, 
and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the 
pretty  things  he 
had  brought  to  her 
for  her  bridal 
chest.  Meanwhile, 
Mathias  sent  word 
to  the  notary  pub- 
lic, and  the  rest  of 
the  family  started 
out  for  church,  for 
the  bells  were  ring- 
ing and  the  storm 
had  cleared,  leav- 
ing the  air  clear 
and  cold.  The 
whole  village  was 
excited  by  the  news  of  the  town  crier, 
who  went  about  all  morning  announc- 
ing the  wedding  for  high  noon. 

But  Mathias  spent  the  morning  in 
the  little  office  behind  the  taproom.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sure  that  he  was  quite 
alone,  he  took  a  large  key  from  his 
pocket,  opened  a  drawer  with  it,  and, 
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climbing  on  a  stool,  proceeded  to  take 
the  golden  coins  out  of  their  soiled  flan- 
nel bags.  Slowly,  steadily  he  began 
counting  out  the  thirty  thousand  francs, 
placing  them  in  neat,  even  stacks. 
And  suddenly,  when  he  was  halfway 
through,  there  came  that  same  ringing 
in  his  head,  the  jingle  of  bells.  He  ran 
to  the  window  to  see  if  any  one  were 


critically,  then  rub  them,  and  always  he 
put  them  back ;  so  that,  though  the 
thirty  thousand  francs  were  but  half 
counted  out,  the  stacks  did  not  grow 
any  higher. 

A  shadow  fell  across  his  table,  and 
Mathias  looked  up,  startled,  to  meet  the 
gaze  of  Christian,  who  had  come  in  un- 
noticed.   He  shook  the  coins  out  of  the 


"The  bells!    The  bells!"  shouted  Mathias,  springing  up  from  the  wedding  feast. 


approaching  along  the  roadway,  but  it 
was  empty.  The  whole  village  was  in 
the  little  church  on  the  hill.  He  began 
to  count  again,  but  the  bothersome  noise 
would  not  be  stilled. 

He  stopped  his  counting,  picked  up 
a  coin,  and  examined  it  closely.  ''That 
will  never  do,"  he  whispered  to  himself, 
and  he  replaced  it  in  the  money  bag. 
From  that  time  on,  something  seemed 
the  matter  with  every  coin  he  picked 
up.    He  kept  stopping  to  gaze  at  them 


bag,  and,  hastily  counting  them,  made 
up  the  dowry  for  Annette  in  good, 
round  gold.  He  put  it  in  a  money  bag, 
put  the  bag  in  his  pocket,  and,  taking 
his  future  son-in-law  by  the  arm,  they 
went  into  the  big  sitting  room  of  the 
inn,  where  the  guests  for  the  wedding 
were  already  assembling.  Annette  was 
the  center  of  an  admiring  group  of  her 
school  friends,  and  her  father  looked 
at  her  with  an  approving  and  fond  eye. 
Then  came  the  old  notary  public, 
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smiling  behind  his  rimmed  spectacles, 
for  he  had  married  off  nearly  all  the 
older  generation  of  couples  and  he  was 
expecting  a  good  fee  from  the  mayor. 
The  marriage  was  duly  solemnized  and 
blessed,  the  congratulations  followed, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  handsome 
dowry  was  made  to  the  young  couple. 
Then  the  old  fiddler  began  tun- 
ing up,  chairs  and  tables 
were  moved  to  one  side, 
and  everybody  started 
to  dance.  Never  was 
a  merrier  wedding. 
Mathias  danced 
with  the  best  of 
them.  Gone  was 
the  chill  and  the 
ringing  in  his  ears 
of  the  night  before. 
He  seized  Catharine, 
and  around  they  spun 
in  a  mad  whirl.  Then, 
when  every  one  was  laugh 
ing  and  rosy  and  the  fiddler 
had  nearly  fiddled  his  fingers 
off,  the  tables  and  chairs  were 
moved  in  again  and  the  most 
savory  of  wedding  feasts  was 
spread  for  the  guests. 

Mathias,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  looked  the  part  of  the  typical 
happy  and  proud  father,  as  he  turned 
toward  Annette  and  her  fine-looking 
young  husband.  Then  suddenly  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  the  same  strange  look  that 
had  come  upon  him  the  night  before 
stamped  upon  his  face. 

"The  bells!  The  bells!"  he  cried 
wildly.  "Don't  you  hear  them?"  Sev- 
eral of  the  guests  started  up  in  alarm. 
He  caught  his  wife's  glance  across  the 
table,  filled  with  horror.  "The  wedding 
bells !"  he  shouted,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a 
string  of  paper  bells  that  hung  over  the 
bridal  chair.  And  then  he  broke  out 
into  a  wild  laugh  which  ended  in  a 
coughing  spell.  Certainly  Mathias  was 
ill,  thought  Catharine,  as  she  bustled 
over  to  him.    She  tried  to  persuade  him 


The  m  esmeris  t 
seemed  to  draw 
the  confession  out 
of  him,  in  spite 
of  himself. 


to  go  to  bed,  or  at  least  to  be  quiet 
upstairs  while  the  wedding  festivities 
still  lasted,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  dinner  came  to  an  end.  Guests 
and  more  guests  began  to  arrive,  and 
the  mayor  seemed  more  like  his  former 
jolly  self.  Among  them  Mathias  caught 
sight  of  the  sharp,  weird  face  of  Gari, 
the  wandering  mesmerist. 
Some  of  the  guests  had 
met  him  coming  into 
town,  and,  having 
heard  of  the  won- 
derful things  he 
performed,  had 
brought  him  along 
to  furnish  merri- 
ment for  the  crowd. 
Despite  his  antip- 
athy, the  mayor 
could  not  turn  him 
out  of  doors  without 
seeming  unreasonable 
and  discourteous.  So,  after 
the  wine  had  circulated  freely 
and  all  the  company  were  in 
high  spirits,  some  one  sug- 
pested  that  Gari  be  permitted 
to  show  off  the  marvels  of  his 
art,  the  idea  was  hailed  with 
much  shouting,  and  Gari  installed  on  a 
little  raised  platform  between  the  tap- 
room and  best-room  doors. 

The  first  victim  was  Nickel,  whom 
Gari  put  to  sleep  easily  by  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him  and  making  a  few  passes 
before  his  face. 

"Tell  all  you  know  about  last  night," 
commanded  the  mesmerist.  Rather  re- 
luctantly Nickel  began  to  recite  how 
he  had  stolen  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
drunk  it,  and  then  another  and  another, 
rubbing  his  stomach  the  while  with 
great  satisfaction,  while  the  guests 
screamed  with  amusement. 

Slowly  and  stupidly  Nickel  came  out 
of  his  sleep,  and  then  Gari  cast  about 
for  another  victim.  To  his  horror,  the 
mayor  suddenly  realized  that  the  only 
means  of  his  escape  from  the  crowd 
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and  the  arts  of  this  fiendish  trickster, 
either  through  the  taproom  or  the  other 
door,  was  cut  off  by  the  mesmerist  him- 
self. As  if  in  a  horrible  dream,  he  felt 
Gari's  eyes  searching  him  out,  Gari's 
horrible  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"Let's  mesmerize  the  mayor !"  some 
one  shouted  in  raillery.  "Let  us  see- 
what  kind  of  wine  the  most  respected 
and  beloved  villager  steals !"  And  every 
one  shouted  at  the  pleasantry.  Only 
Mathias  himself  remained  stolid  as  the 
performer  strode  forward  from  his 
chair  and  made  a  few  passes  in  the  air 
before  him.  He  watched  it  all  without 
being  able  to  make 


keeper,  the  well-loved  Mathias,  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  grappling  with  some 
unknown  thing  that  seemed  to  wrap 
itself  around  his  neck,  strangling  him. 
Christian  nodded  ever  so  slightly  to  the 
mesmerist. 

"I  didn't  do  it,  I  say!  Hear?  I  know 
nothing  about  him  or  his  money — hear 
that?"  shouted  Mathias,  still  struggling 
with  an  imaginary  rope.  A  little  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  amazed  spectators, 
sounding  to  Mathias  like  the  accusing 
dictum  of  a  ghostly  jury — the  jury  of 
those  villagers  long  dead,  led  by  the 
Polish  Jew  himself. 

Here  and  there 


a  move,  his  terror 
increasing  with 
every  instant. 
Meanwhile,  Chris- 
tian,  too,  was 
watching  with  all 
the  intensity  and 
interest  of  a  man 
who  is  about  to 
make  a  fearsome 
experiment. 

"It  is  Christmas 
Eve,"  began  Gari, 
in  his  low,  strange 
voice.  "You  hear  the  sound  of  bells. 
They  are  coming  nearer.  A  sledge 
stops.    A  stranger  comes  in. 

"  'Peace  be  with  you/  he  says,  in  the 
doorway."  Mathias  took  up  the  story 
in  .an  unnatural  tone,  his  eyes  working 
horribly,  his  mind  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  the  mesmerist :  "He  takes 
off  his  belt,  and  there  is  ringing  gold 
in  it — he  stays  only  a  little  while — the 
others  go  home  and  leave  him — now  he 
is  going,  too — he  gets  into  his  sledge 
and  drives  off.  I  follow  him — down 
under  the  bridge  at  Vechem,  where  the 

drift  is  deepest   Oh,  the  bells — 

the  bells !  Oh,  I  did  not  do  it !  Take 
this  rope  off !    Take  it  off  " 

To  the  amazement  of  the  guests  who 
sat  as  if  glued  to  their  places,  the  man 
they  had  chosen  as  mayor,  the  inn- 

9 


Cast  of  "The  Bells" 

Written  from  the  Pathe  picture-play  featur- 
ing Frank  Keenan,  adapted  from  the  play 
made  famous  by  Henry  Irving. 

Mathias  ,  Frank  Keenan 

Annette  Lois  Wilson 

Christian  Edward  Coxen 

Catherine  Ida  Lewis 

Gari  Carl  Stockdale 


in  the  blur  of 
transfixed  faces, 
he  seemed  to  see 
one  or  two,  the 
faces  of  old 
friends,  on  which 
there  was  printed 
an  incredulous 
look  — ■  a  look 
which  said :  "We 
have  always  won- 
dered h  o  w  you 
jumped  from  pov-- 
erty  into  sudden 
prosperity.  Lesparre,  the  former  inn- 
keeper, who  used  to  dun  you  for  your 
payments,  wondered,  too.  But  now  we 
all  know.  You  cannot  fool  us  any 
longer.  You  killed  the  Jew  to  clear 
yourself  of  debt.  A  fine  mayor  you 
are!"  Again  the  bells  jangled  accus- 
ingly in  his  ears — the  sledge  bells  that 
had  guided  him  on  that  fatal  night 
down  under  the  bridge  at  Vechem. 

"I  am  innocent — before  G  "  He 

tried  to  clear  himself,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  Annette  was  the  first 
to  come  out  of  her  daze  and  to  reach 
her  father's  side.  With  a  fearful  strug- 
gling effort  to  tear  off  the  hangman's 
rope  that  seemed  to  choke  and  to  stran- 
gle his  confession  out  of  him,  the  most 
respected  man  in  the  village  fell  to  the 
floor,  face  downward,  dead. 


Screen  Gossip 

Bits  of  news  from  here  and  there  in  film- 
dom,  condensed  into  a  few  lively  pages. 


By  Neil  Caward 


MORE  tired  than  after  completing  the 
most  exacting  picture,  but  proud  and 
happy,  Douglas  and  Mary  and  Charlie 
are  back  once  more  in  the  sunshine  of  California 
after  their  tour  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan.    Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  devoted  admirers  greeted  them  at  every 
stop,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  added 
to  the  Liberty  Bond  totals  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts.    Xot  until  each  of  the  stars  had  com- 
pleted an  extra  picture,  that  the  regular  schedule 
of  their  releases  might  not  be  interrupted,  was 
the  undertaking  begun.    Mary  Pickford  toured 
the  New  England  States ;  Chaplin  covered  the 
South,  and  Douglas  scampered  about  the  Middle 
West.    The  Far  Western  States  were  visited  by 
William  S.  Hart.    The  complete  list  of  stars  who 
took  part  in  the  great  loan  drive  in  various  ways, 
and  the  results  of  their  efforts,  would  be  too  long 
for  these  pages.    Their  achievement  is  one  of 
which  filmdom  may  be  proud. 


Remember  Mabel  Juliene  Scott,  who  did  such 
splendid  work  in  Rex  Beach's  "The  Barrier?"' 
You  will  soon  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
her,  for  she  has  just  completed  a  seven-reel  fea- 
ture under  the  direction  of  Harry  McRae  Web- 
ster, entitled  "Reclaimed."  This  production  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  story  by  Richard  Field  Car- 
roll, author  of  "Kismet,"  and  Miss  Scott  has  for 
her  leading  man  Niles  Welch,  one  of  the  best- 
known  juvenile  stars. 


Julius  Steger,  actor-producer,  formerly  a 
prominent  ligure  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  the 
man  who  staged  such  pictures  as  "The  Fifth 
Commandment,"  "The  Master  of  the  House," 
"The  Stolen  Triumph,"  "The  Blindness  of  Vir- 
tue," "The  Libertine,"  with  John  Mason,  "The 
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Prima  Donna's  Husband."  with  Hol- 
brook  Blinn,  and  "The  Law  of  Com- 
pensation,''  with   Norma  Talmadge, 
has  been  made  producing  director  of 
the    rejuvenated    International  Film 
Corporation.     Mr.   Steger  will  have 
exclusive  supervision  of  all  produc- 
tions released  in  the  future  by  Inter- 
national, including  the  selection  of  the 
stars  and  principals  and  stories.  In- 
cidental to  his  contract  with  Interna- 
tional. Mr.  Steger  will  augment  the 
International  program  with  a  series 
of  special  features  in  which  Anna 
Case,  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
star,  will  appear.    Miss  Case  will 
make  her  debut  in  films  immedi- 
ately following  the  completion  of 
her  concert  tour.     The  first  pic- 
ture Mr.  Steger  will  supervise  is 
"Cecelia  of  the  Roses.'*'  by  Kath- 
erine  Howard  Taylor,  in  which 
Marion  Davies  will  be  starred. 


Bessie  Love,  whose  latest  and 
incidentally  last  Pathe  picture — 
"Carolyn     of     the  Corners," 
adapted  from  the  novel  of  the 
same  name,  is  now  ready  for  re- 
lease, is  dropping  out  of  the  Pathe 
organization  at  the  expiration  of  her 
present  contract.    Miss  Love  says 
she  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
forming  her  own  producing  company, 
in  order  to  have  the  highest  quality 
stories,    direction,    photography,  et 
cetera,  and  with  this  in  view  is  hold- 
ing an  option  on  a  Los  Angeles  studio. 
It  was  rumored  at  the  time  this  copy 
went  to  press  that  Bryant  Washburn, 
who  went  to  Pathe  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Miss  Love,  is  to  sever  his  con- 
nection also,  having  received  a  better 
offer  from  another  company,  but  this 
statement  has  been  emphatically  denied 
by  Pathe,  who  alleges  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's contract  has  still  another 
year  to  run.    His  latest  picture 
is  "The  Range  Rider." 


Bessie  Lore,  who 
is  leaving  Pathe, 
is  considering 
forming  her  own 
producing  com- 
pany. 
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William  Desmond  is  to  don  the  flan- 
nel shirt  and  leather  apron  of  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith  again,  to  appear  in  a 
new  picture  called  "Old  Hartwell's 
Cub.''  He  is  to  play  a  role  similar  to 
the  one  in  "The  Sudden  Gentleman,"  in 
which  he  made  so  distinct  a  hit  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mary  Warren  will 
be  his  leading  lady  in  the  new 
production. 

Constance  Talmadge,  whose 
Select  picture,  "Good  Night, 
Paul,"  is  now  being  shown,  is 
following  this  production  with 
a   film  version  of  the  Cyril 
Harcourt  comedy,  "A  Pair 
of     Silk  Stockings," 
which  was  presented  Jjj 
by  Winthrop  Ames 
at  the  Little  The- 
a  t  e  r  in  New 
York.    Lewis  J. 
Selznick,  of  Se- 
lect Pictures,  is 
evidently  intent 
upon  creating  a 
whole  new  cos- 
tume   for  Miss 
Talmadge,  as, 
following  the 
presentation  of 
"A  Pair  of  Silk 
Stockings,"  she 
will  undertake 
the  production 
of    "Mrs.  Lef- 
nngwell's  Boots," 

screen  rights  to  which  have  recently 
been  acquired.  Perhaps  an  effort  will 
now  be  made  to  film  "A  Pair  of  Petti- 
coats," thus  augmenting  her  costume 
still  further. 

You  can  doubtless  think  offhand  of  a 
half  dozen  actresses  at  least  who  have 
assumed  a  name  for  picture  work  that  is 
not  their  own.  But  can  you  recall  a 
single  one  who  has  changed  her  stage 
name  for  her  real  one?    If  not,  here's 


William  Desmond  is  to  be  seen  again  as  a 
village  blacksmith. 


where  you  learn  something,  for  in  the 
future  she  whom  you  knew  as  Gretchen 
Hartmann,  back  in  the  Biograph  days, 
and  Sonia  Markova  in  her  Fox  pro- 
ductions, is  to  make  use  of  her  real 
name — Greta  Ahrbin.  It  happened  in 
this  way :  The  stage  manager  of  the 
Bush  Temple  Theater,  in  Chi- 
cago, felt  that  the  public  would 
have  trouble  in  pronouncing 
the  Swedish  name  given  her 
by  her  parents,  and  so  she  was 
billed  as  "Gretchen  Hart- 
mann" all  during  her  stock 
career  and  while  touring  with 
Henry  Dixie  in  "Mary  Jane's 
Then  came  the  Bio- 
graph engagement,  and 
her  use  of  the  same 
name.  When  she 
joined  the  ranks  of 
Fox  players  it  was 
thought  the  name 
"Gretchen  Hart- 
mann" was  "too 
German,"  and  so 
a  romantic  press 
agent  dubbed 
her  "Sonia  Mar- 
kova," and  cre- 
ated for  her  a 
most  astonishing 
"past,"  a  portion 
of  which  was  al- 
leged to  consist 
of  such  incidents 
as  that  she  was  a 
Russian  revolu- 
tionist, her  father  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra in  Libau,  and  her  mother  of 
gypsy  blood.  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  story  seems  to  have 
been  overdone,  and  the  exhibitors  and 
public  failed  to  stand  for  the  deception, 
and  Miss  Hartmann  was  made  the  in- 
nocent "goat."  Accordingly,  she  has 
gone  back  to  her  own  name,  and  in  fu- 
ture you  will  find  her  billed  as  Greta 
Ahrbin,  so  you  may  as  well  learn  now 
how  to  pronounce  it. 
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Rhea  Mitchell,  who  has  been  absent 
from  the  screen  for  a  long  period,  is 
more  than  making  up  for  lost  time  by 
the  reception  accorded  her  by  the  fans 
since  the  release  of  the  three  Goldwyn- 
Selexart  productions,  "Blue  Blood," 
"Social  Ambition,"  and  "Honor's 
Cross,"  which  have 
been  recently  issued 
through  the  Goldwyn 
exchanges.  Eliot  Howe 
directed  the  first,  and 
Wallace  Worsley  su- 
perintended the  latter 
two.  All  of  them  were 
made  at  the  Paralta 
Studios,  Selexart  being 
a  brand  name  for  cer- 
tain Paralta  plays. 
Howard  Hickman, 
known  to  fans  every- 
where as  Bessie  Barris- 
cale's  husband,  plays 
the  leads  in  both  "Blue 
Blood"  and  "Social 
Ambition,"  while  Miss 
Mitchell  is  starred 
alone  in  "Honor's 
Cross." 

Jack  Pickford, 
though  under  draft 
age  and  Canadian 
born,  has  shown 
his  patriotism  by 
enlisting  in  the 
United  States 
navy.  When  he 
left  Los  Angeles, 

it  was  rumored  in  screen  circles  that 
he  was  to  go  into  the  aeroplane  serv- 
ice, but  on  reaching  the  East  Jack 
signed  an  application  in  the  navy,  and 
was  promptly  accepted.  His  transfer- 
ence to  the  intelligence  department  came 
within  a  week  or  two,  and,  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  picture  making,  he 
was  made  a  censor  of  films  for  foreign 
export.  So  the  envied  shears  have 
changed  hands  at  last ! 


Ere  long  Paramount  will  be  exploit- 
ing still  another  new  star.  The  name  of 
the  new  twinkler  in  the  Paramount 
firmament  is  Constance  Binney,  and 
any  of  you  who  have  seen  "Oh,  Lady, 
Lady !"  at  the  Princess  Theater,  in  New 
York,  will  instantly  recognize  her  as  the 

dancer  who  has  been 
playing  Vivienne  Se- 
gal's   part    in  that 
speaking    stage  pro- 
duction.   Miss  Binney 
is    extremely  pretty, 
only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  said  to  pos- 
sess   real  dra- 
matic ability  as 
well    as  much 
gr  a  cef  ulness. 
P  h  otographi c 
tests   seem  to 
prove  that  she 
will  bring  to  the 
silver   sheet  all 
the   charm  that 
she  possessed 
when  seen  across 
the  footlights. 


The  General 
Film  Company 
took  a  some- 
what radical 
step  recently  in 
orTering  exhib- 
itors the  coun- 
try  over  a 
weekly  release 
of  one-reel  comedies  in  which  negro 
players  enact  all  the  roles.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  been  attempted.  This  new 
type  of  "colored"  motion  pictures  bears 
the  brand  Ebony  Comedies,  and  some 
of  them  are  conceded  to  be  laughmakers 
of  real  worth.  Before  the  first  release 
was  made,  several  of  the  subjects  were 
tried  out  on  audiences  in  New  York 
theaters,  and  seemed  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable favor.    It  is  as  yet  uncertain, 


Rhea  Mitchell  is  now  appearing  in  Goldwyn- 
Selexart  productions. 
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however,  whether  the  same  opinion  will  Edith  Johnson,  who  has  appeared  in 

prevail  throughout  the  country.    The  numerous  productions  for  Lubin,  Selig, 

Ebony  Comedies  were  undoubtedly  in-  and  Universal.    The  two  leading  heavy 

spired  by  the  fact  that  certain  negro  roles  are  interpreted  by  Joe  Ryan,  who 

comedians  scored  emphatic  hits  by  pub-  has  appeared  with  Duncan  in  several 

lie  appearances  on  the  speaking  stage,  "Wolfville"  stories,  also  in  the  part  of 
the  most  notable  example  of  this 
sort  probably  being  Bert  Wil- 
liams, who  has  for  several  sea- 


sons had  an  important  role  in 
the  Ziegfield  "Follies,"  which 
play  in  the  leading  metropoli- 
tan theaters. 

Dell  Henderson,  the  director 
who  took  the  first  Bio- 
graph    Company  to 
California     back  in 
the   days   when  all 
motion  pictures 
were    one  -  reelers, 
and  who  has  been 
since  identified 
with  the  film  in- 
dustry through  the 
direction  of  films 
for  Triangle,  Fa- 
mous Players,  and 
Empire  All  -  Star, 
celebrated  his  two- 
hundredth  picture 
by     becoming  a 
member    of  the 
World  Film  direc- 
torial staff,  and  be- 
ing assigned  to  di- 
rect Carlyle  Black- 
well    and  Evelyn 
Greeley  in  a  new 
five-reel  subject. 


Alkali  Ike  in   "Vengeance — 

'  and  Wal- 


and  the  Woman,' 

ter    Rodgers,    the  Von 
Block  of  "The  Fighting 
Trail."    Others  in  the 
cast  are  Vincente  How- 
.  ard,  the  Comanche  Pete 
of    "V engeance — a  n  d 
the  Woman,"  who  again 
appears  as  an  Indian,  S.  E. 
Jennings,  who  is  once  more 
cast  in  the  role  of  a  sheriff, 
in    previous    serials,  L. 
Garcia,  Leo  Maloney,  who  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  Helen 
Holmes    pictures,    and  E. 
Calles.    Real  Sierra  Moun- 
I    tain  scenery  has  been  in- 
1    troduced    throughout  all 
jl    that  portion  of  the  story 
[j|    which  is  supposed  to  be 
laid  in  the  Sierras. 


Elsie  Ferguson's  latest  picture  is 
"The  Danger  Mark." 


The  final  scenes  to  complete  the  Yita- 
graph  serial  which  succeeds  "The 
Woman  in  the  Web,"  are  being  shot  this 
week  in  California  under  the  super- 
vision of  Director  William  Duncan,  and 
the  first  episode  of  the  new  chapter  play 
will  probably  be  released  the  latter  part 
of  July.    Opposite  Mr.  Duncan  plays 


None  other  than 
Hugh  Ford  himself  is 
directing  the  newest 
Elsie  Ferguson  picture 
for  Artcraft  release. 
This  is  "The  Danger 
Mark,"  an  adaptation 
of  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers' famous  novel 
of  the  same  title 
wThich  has  been  read 
by  millions.  The 
story,  as  you  probably  recall,  has  to  do 
with  a  society  girl  whose  life  is  threat- 
ened with  disaster  through  an  inherited 
appetite  for  alcoholic  drink.  It  affords 
Miss  Ferguson  some  unusual  opportu- 
nities for  emotional  acting  in  the  scenes 
where  the  heroine  is  battling  grimly 
against  temptation. 
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Olga  Petrova  completed  her  fifth 
Petrova  Picture  with  the  shooting  of 
the  final  scenes  of  "Patience  Spar- 
hawk,"  the  Gertrude  Atherton  story, 
and  is  already  well  along  with  the  sixth 
production,  the  title  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  Ralph 
Ince,  who  directed  Madame 
Petrova  in  "Tempered  Steel, 
which  was  the  name  given  the 
picture  referred  to  some  time 
ago  in  Screen  Gossip  as  "The 
Great  Star,"  also  wielded  the 
megaphone  on  "Patience  Spar- 
hawk,"  and  performs  a  similar 
service  on  the  picture  now  in  the 
making. 

Harold      Lockwood' s 
three  recent  releases, 
each  based  on  a  story 
by  Francis  Perry  El- 
liott,  have   been  so 
successful    that  the 
Metro  star  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  a 
fourth   one   by  this 
author.    It  is  called  "Pals 
First,"  and  from  this  story 
was  written  a  stage  version 
which   was   a  Broadway 
success.    The  Lockwood 
production  will  be  staged 
at  the  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, studios  of  Metro, 
and    Director    Fred  J. 
Balshofer  will  superin- 
tend the  staging. 


wyn  plays  either  completed  and  ready 
for  release,  in  the  making,  or  all  ready 
for  production,  include  "Charity  Kate," 
by  Edgar  Selwyn,  "Helenka,"  by  Ar- 
thur Train,  and  "The  Venus  Model," 
for  Mabel  Normand,  and  "The  Pirate 
Woman,"  for  Geraldine  Far- 
rar.  Miss  Farrar,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  two  notable  acquisi- 
tions of  late  on  the  part  of 
Goldwyn.  The  other  is  Paul- 
ine Frederick,  wife  of  Willard 
Mack,  the  playwright  and 
actor.  Mr.  Mack,  by 
the  way,  has  recently 
joined  the  Gold- 
k     wyn  scenario  force.' 


Harry  Gribbon 
is  back  with  Mack 
Sennett,    after  an 
absence     of  eight 
months.    He  is  con- 
tinuing the  portrayal 
of    the  character 
role  he  made  fa- 
mous in  the  Key- 
stone   days  —  that 
of   the  gentleman 
crook,  and  his  first 
work  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  Sennett 
Studio    was  with 
Chester  Conklin  in 
a  subject  directed 
by  Eddie  Cline. 


The  Goldwyn  Studios 
are  as  busy  as  ever, 
though  much  of  the  activity  of  this  or- 
ganization has  been  transferred  to  the 
West  coast,  where  several  of  the  Gold- 
wyn stars  are  now  at  work.  Mae 
Marsh  has  completed  the  picture 
adapted  from  Edith  Barnard  Delano's 
"When  Carey  Came  to  Town,"  and  is 
now  at  work  on  another.    Other  Gold- 


Harold  Lockwood  will  soon 
be  seen  in  "Pals  First." 


Pathe  has  a  new  direc- 
tor general  of  productions 
in  the  person  of  Ferdi- 
nand Zecca,  who  recently  arrived  from 
France.  Mr.  Zecca  is  credited  with 
being  the  inventor  of  the  subtitle,  and 
back  in  the  days  when  all  motion  pic- 
tures were  looked  upon  as  curiosities ; 
he,  in  cooperation  with  Charles  Pathe, 
tried  to  elaborate  upon  the  simple  form 
of  animation  by  inserting  a  few  words 
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of  explanation  of  following  scenes.  His 
first  motion-picture  drama  with  sub- 
titles was  issued  in  1900,  and  bore  the 
title  "The  Little  Story  of  a  Crime." 
Later,  when  Mr.  Zecca  had  risen  to 


chased  the  motion-picture  rights  to 
"The  Wolf  Breed,"  by  Jackson  Greg- 
ory, and  "The  Man  in  the  Open,"  by 
Roger  Pocock. 


fame  as  a  producer  of  silent  dramas,  he  Bertram  Bracken,  formerly  a  direc- 
supervised  the  making  of  Pathe's  "Les     tor  of  the  William  Fox  forces,  and  be- 


Miserables"  and  "The 
Life  of  Our  Savior," 
both  of  which  have 
been  seen  in  this 
country. 

Dustin  Farnum  is 
back   once  more  on 
the  screen — this  time 
as    the    star    of  a 
brand-new  producing 
company  bearing  the 
name  Sherman  Pro- 
ductions,  Inc. 
"Dusty"    makes  his 
debut  under  the  new 
banner  in  Zane  Grey's 
famous    story,  "The 
Light  of  Western 
Stars/'  and  President 
Harry    Sherman  is 
wildly  enthusiastic 
over   the    story,  the 
star,  and  the  recep- 
tion both  are  receiv- 
ing at  the  hands  of 
the   public.     "I  be- 
lieve,"  declares  Mr. 
Sherman,     "that  in 
Dustin     Farnum  I 
have   the   very  best 
Western  type  of  man 
in  the  world.  Writh 
his  ability  as  an  actor  and  wonderful 
personality  I  feel  sure  that  after  th€ 
public  sees  him  in  The  Light  of  West- 
ern Stars'  he  will  be  the  biggest  at- 
traction  the   screen   has   ever  seen." 
Charles  Swickard  directed  the  picture, 
and  pretty  Winifred  Kingston  is  Far- 
num's  leading  woman.    Two  other  pro- 
ductions are  now  ready  for  Farnum, 
Mr.    Sherman    having    recently  pur- 


fore  that  a  member  of 
the  Balboa  staff,  has 
been  signed  by  Pa- 
ralta,  and  is  now  put- 
t  i  n  g  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  new 
Henry  Walthall  pic- 
ture, written  by 
Monte  Katterjohn. 
The  story  is  laid  in 
Alaska,  and  gives 
Walthall  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  wholly  dif 
ferent  type  of  role  to 
any  in  which  he  has 
appeared  of  late. 


Dustin  Farnum  returns  to  the  screen  for 
a  new  company  called   the  Sherman 
Productions,  Inc. 


Speaking  of  Pa- 
ralta,  Bessie  Barris- 
cale  is  getting  'way 
ahead  of  her  produc- 
tion schedule,  and 
soon  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  a  brief 
vacation.  Miss  Bar- 
riscale  has  already 
been  seen  in  "Ma- 
dame Who,"  "Within 
the  Cup,"  "Rose  o' 
Paradise,"  "Blind- 
folded," and  "Maid  0' 
the  Storm,"  and  has 
completed  "Patriot- 
ism," another  Raymond  B.  West  pro- 
duction with  a  strongly  patriotic  theme 
running  throughout.  She  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  still  another 
big  feature  widely  different  from  any  of 
those  yet  mentioned. 

Two  footlight  favorites  of  note  have 
recentlv  made  known  their  intention  of 


Compare  It  With  a  Diamond 


Solid  Gold 
Mountings 


Flat  Belcher  Ring 

No.  1.  Solid  gold  mount- 
ing. Eight  claw  design  with 
flat  wide  band.  Almost  a 
carat,  guaranteed  genuine 
Tifnite  Gem.  Price  $12.60; 
only  $3.50  upon  arrival,  bal- 
ance $3  per  month.  Can  be 
returned  at  our  expense 
within  10  days. 

Ladies'  Ring 

No.  2.  Solid  gold  mount- 
ing. Has  a  guaranteed  gen- 
uine Tifnite  Gem  almost  a 
carat  in  size.  Price  $12.50; 
only  $3.50  upon  arrival- 
Balance  $3.00  per  month. 
Can  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense within  10  days. 

Tooth  Belcher  Ring 

No. 3.  Solid  gold,  six -prong 
tooth  mounting.  Guaran- 
teed genuine  Tifnite  Gem 
almost  a  carat  in  size.  Price 
$12.50;  only  $3.50  upon  ar- 
rival. Balance  $3.00  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  10  days. 


To  quickly  introduce  into  every  locality  our  beautiful  TIFNITE  GEMS, 
we  will  absolutely  and  positively  send  them  out  FREE  and  on  trial  for  10 
days'  wear.  In  appearance  and  by  every  test,  these  wonderful  gems  are 
so  much  like  a  diamond  that  even  an  expert  can  hardly  tell  the  difference. 
But  only  10,000  will  be  shipped  on  this  plan.  To  take  advantage  of  it,  you 
must  act  quickly. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW!  Send  no  money.  Tell  us  which  ring  you  prefer.  We'll  send  it  at 
once.  After  you  see  the  beautiful,  dazzling  gem  and  the  handsome  solid  gold  mounting— after 
you  have  carefully  made  an  examination  and  decided  that  you  have  a  wonderful  bargain  and 
want  to  keep  it,  you  can  pay  for  it  in  such  small  easy  payments  that  you'll  hardly  miss  the 
money.  If  you  can  tell  a  TIFNITE  GEM  from  a  genuine  diamond,  or  if,  for  any  reason  at 
all,  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Remarkable  New  Discovery 

The  closest  thing  to  a  diamond  ever  discovered.  In  appearance  a 
TIFNITE  and  a  diamond  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.    TIFNITE  GEMS  have 

the  wonderful  pure  white  color  of  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  the  dazzling  fire,  brilliancy,  cut 
and  polish.  Stand  every  diamond  test— fire,  acid  and 
diamond  file.  Mountings  are  exclusively  fashioned 
in  latest  designs— and  guaranteed  solid  gold. 


Send  No  Money 

Just  send  coupon.   Send  no  reference,  no  money,  no  obligation  to  you 
many  way!  You  run  no  risk.  The  coupon  brings  you  any  of  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  rings  shown  and  described  here  for  10  days'  wear  free.  Be  sure 
to  enclose  strip  of  paper  showing  exact  finger  measurement  as  explained. 


lkjr    •!  TL         f*  +  —      /  THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

lYIClll     k  niS    V*OlipOIl  M      Rand  McNally  Bldg.,  Dept.  337  Chicago,  III. 

Send  now  and  get  a  TIFNITE  GEM  on  this  liberal  offer.  £ 
Wear  it  for  10  days  on  trial.     Every  one  set  in  latest  style  M 
solid  gold  mountings.  Decide  then  whether  you  want  to  keep  it  ~ 
or  not.   Send  for  yours  now— today— sure.   Send  no  money.  m 

The  Tifnite  Gem  Company   /  Name 

Rand  McNally  Bldg.,         Dept.  337  Chicago,  111.  J 

'■■'■■■■^nMnaBHHni^nBmvnBMBnRi  Address.. 


How  to  Order  Rings  S^WfSOT 

heavy  paper  so  that  the  ends  exactly  meet  when 
drawn  tightly  around  the  second  joint  of  finger  on 
which  you  want  to  wear  the  ring.  Be  careful  that  the 
measuring  paper  fits  snugly  without  overlapping,  and 
measure  at  the  second  joint.  Send  the  strip  of  paper 
to  us  with  order  coupon. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


Send  me  Ring:  No  on  10  days'  approval. 

(In  ordering  ring,  be  sure  to  enclose  size  as  described  above.) 
If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  pay  S3. 50  upon  arrival:  and 
balance  at  rate  of  $3.00  per  month.    If  not  satisfactory,  I 
will  return  same  within  ten  days  at  your  expense. 
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trying  their  luck  in  the  movies.  Nora 
Bayes,  the  singing  comedienne  who 
originally  rose  to  fame  as  wife  and  co- 
partner of  Jack  Norworth,  and  who  of 
late  has  been  headlining  in  vaudeville 
and  various  musical  comedies,  has  ap- 
pointed Ed.  Rosenbaum,  junior,  pub- 
licity director 
of  the  King 
Bee  Films 
Corpora- 
tion, as  her 
personal  rep- 
resentative, 
and  he  is 
making  ar- 
rangements 
to  have  her 
featured  in 
a  series  of 
film  pro- 
ductions in 
the  near  fu- 
ture.  The 

other  twinkler  from  the 
speaking  stage  is  Dorothy  Jar- 
don,  who  has  been  a  bright 
and  shining  star  in  many 
comic  operas,  and  whose  pe- 
culiar brand  of  beauty  is 
deemed  certain  to  lend  itself 
well  to  photography.  Come 
on  in,  girls,  the  water's  fine — 
we're  quite  sure  the  motion- 
picture  salaries  are  equal  to 
those  of  either  the  vaudeville 
or  the  speaking  stage. 


Lina  Cavalieri  has  returned  once 
more  to  the  fold  of  the  Artcraft  play- 
ers, and  is  celebrating  her  return  by  en- 
acting the  leading  role  in  Sardou's  "Gis- 
monda,"  which  has  not  been  seen  in 
America  since  the  death  of  Fanny 
Davenport,  except  for  a  few  perform- 
ances in  French  by  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  The  story  unfolded  by 
"Gismonda"  is  that  of  a  princess  whose 
child  wanders  into  a  tiger's  cage  with 


no  one  daring  to  attempt  a  rescue.  In 
a  frenzy  the  princess  cries  that  she  will 
grant  any  wish  in  her  power  to  the  man 
who  will  save  the  child  from  death.  A 
man  of  the  people  rescues  the  little  one, 
and  claims  the  hand  of  the  princess  in 
marriage.     The  Fort  Lee  studios  of 

Artcraft  are 
the  scene 
of  Cavalieri's 
activity,  and 
immediately 
following  the 
completion  of 
"Gismonda" 
another  fea- 
ture will  be 
undertaken. 


John  G . 
Adolfi,  who 
both  wrote 
and  staged  the 
newest  Wil- 
liam Fox  pro- 
duction star- 
ring Annette 
Kellermann, 
"Queen  o  f 
the  Sea,"  has 
been  signed 
by  World 
Film  Cor- 
poration, and 
i  s  superin- 
tending the 
World  p  i  c  - 
Castleton  will 
The 


Lina  Cavalieri  is  to  be  seen  in  Sardou 's 
classic,  "Gismonda." 


ture  in  which  Barbara 
make  her  debut  as  a  World  star, 
first  scenes  of  the  picture  were  taken 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  several  weeks 
ago,  and  the  production  is  now  well 
along  toward  completion.  Mr.  Adolfi 
began  his  career  with  the  Biograph 
Company,  was  later  associated  with  D. 
W.  Griffith,  and  following  that  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  by  both  Universal  and 
Fox.    While  under  the  Fox  banner  he 


"I  Got  the  Job!" 

"Pm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me — that  I  was 
bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Avenue  and 
you  can  have  a  maid  and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that  course  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning  promotions  for  thousands  of  men 
and  bringing  happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  world.    In  offices,  shops, 


stores,  mines,  mills  and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S. 
trained  men  are  stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over 
the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those  whose 
only  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  job  ahead  of  you  that  some  man 
is  going  to  be  picked  for.  The  boss  can't 
take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to 
hold  it  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man 
with  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  work. 
Get  busy  right  now  and  put  yourself  in  line 
for  that  promotion.  You  can  do  it  in  spare 
time  in  your  own  home  through  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools,  just  as 
nearly  two  million  men  have  done  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000 
men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 


-I 

f— —  —  —  m-m  i         c       TEAB   OUT  MERE       —  —  —  —  * 

•INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BOX  4553,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  vowl- 
tion,  or  in  tha  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


D  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Railways 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 
~~ ]  Telephone  Work 

]  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
I  Mechanical  Draftsman 
J  Machine  Shop  Practice 
j  Gas  Engine  Operating 
)  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
)  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
j  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
j  ARCHITECT 
j  Contractor  and  Bulldef 
|  Architectural  Draftsman, 
j  Concrete  Builder 
]  Structural  Engineer 
j  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
j  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
J  Textile  Overseer  or  SupU 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

B Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

H Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING) 

□  Auto  Repairing  ■□  Spanish 

□  NaTisatlon  lO  German 

□  AGRICULTURE  iQFrenon 

□  Poultry  Raisins   IO  Italian 


Name  

Present 
Occupation- 
Street 
and  No..  


City- 


.State- 


140  Screen 

acted  as  June  Caprice's  director  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  his  last  work  was 
the  staging  of  the  big  water  spectacle, 
"Queen  of  the  Sea/' 

Harold  McGrath's  "The  Girl  in  His 
House,"  which  ran  serially  in  a  maga- 
zine, is  one  of  the  new  vehicles  chosen 
for  early,  release  by  Yitagraph,  with 
Earle  Williams  as  the  star.  Other 
Williams  productions  now  in  the  mak- 
ing are  "By  the  World  Forgot,"  by 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  and  "Out  of 
the  Dark,"  by  Roma  Yarmond  and  Jane 
Dixon.  Alice  Joyce,  now  being  fea- 
tured in  "The  Strength  of  the  Week," 
recently  completed  "Find  the  Woman," 
the  well-known  "Cherchez  la  Femme" 
of  O.  Henry,  and  is  at  present  staging 
"To  the  Highest  Bidder,"  by  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley.  As  for  the  other  Vita- 
graph  stars,  Nell  Shipman  and  Alfred 
Whitman  are  doing  "A  Gentleman's 
Agreement,"  an  adaptation  of  the  Wal- 
lace. Irwin  story  of  the  same  title,  and 
will  follow  that  with  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers' "The  Cambric  Mask,"  while 
Gladys  Leslie  and  Edward  Earle  are 
completing  "The  Soap  Girl,"  by  Lewis 
Allen  Browne. 

Though  Taylor  Holmes  has  not  re- 
newed his  contract  with  Essanay,  and 
that  high-voltage  comedian  has  gone 
East,  where  it  is  rumored  he  is  shortly 
to  appear  on  another  program  of  note 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  pro- 
ducer who  superintended  his  work  in 
"Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  and  "Efficiency  Edgar's  Court- 
ship," studio  work  is  proceeding  regu- 
larly at  the  Essanay  plant  in  Chicago, 
where  the  Cohan  and  Harris  success, 
"Young  America,"  is  now  being  staged. 
A  cast  of  really  all-star  caliber  has  been 
assembled,  the  people  having  been  en- 
gaged for  this  one  production  only,  as 
was  the  case  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pals in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  and  Director 
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Berthelet  is  positive  "Young  America" 
will  prove  an  even  greater  triumph  as  a 
silent  drama  than  it  was  as  a  success 
of  the  spoken  stage.  Another  famous 
play,  screen  rights  to  which  have  been 
secured  by  President  George  K.  Spoor, 
of  Essanay,  is  "Hawthorne  of  the  U. 
S.  A.,"  which  will  be  put  in  production 
immediately  following  the  completion 
of  "Young  America." 

Louise  Glaum,  who  scored  so  heavily 
in  her  Paralta  plays,  "An  Alien  En- 
emy," and  "One  of  the  Multitude,"  is 
now  at  work  on  still  another  feature 
prepared  by  Monte  Katterjohn,  the 
writer  of  her  former  successes.  Direc- 
tor Wallace  Worsley,  who  staged  the 
two  Glaum  vehicles  mentioned  above,  is 
behind  the  megaphone,  and  Louise 
promises  to  display  an  unusual  array 
of  the  frocks  for  which  she  is  famous, 
and  which  make  so  many  of  her  plays 
such  interesting  attractions  for  the  fair 
fans. 

Maurice  Tourneur,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  "A  Doll's  House,"  the  Artcraft 
feature  starring  Elsie  Ferguson,  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Artcraft-Para- 
mount  organization,  and  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  form  his  own  produc- 
ing company,  and  would  in  future  make 
only  such  productions  as  he  himself  se- 
lected, with  casts  chosen  by  himself. 
That  much  may  be  expected  of  the  com- 
ing Tourneur  features  is  clearly  evident 
when  one  recalls  that  this  talented  di- 
rector has  been  the  power  behind  such 
hits  as  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl," 
with  Alary  Pickford,  "The  Blue  Bird" 
and  "Prunella,"  with  Marguerite  Clark. 
"Barbary  Sheep"  and  "A  Doll's  House," 
with  Elsie  Ferguson,  and  dozens  of 
others  easily  recalled. 

Tourneur  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field 
of  artistic  directing  which  he  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  in  his  own  company. 


Gen.Gibson  Says  HeFeelsTftatEray  Soldier 

^fho  goes to  the  Front  J 

Should  Take  Nuxated  Iron 


Dr.  James  Francis  Sullivan,  formerly  physician  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  (Outdoor  Dept.),  New  York 
and  the  Westchester  County  Hospital,  says  every 
soldier  and  civilian  who  wants  something  to  help 
increase  his  strength  and  endurance  should  have 
the  prescription  below  filled  and  take  Nuxated 
Iron  three  times  daily  as  did  Generals  Gibson, 
Gordon  and  Clem  and  Judge  Yoder. 

What  every  soldier  most  needs  is 
tremendous  "stay  there"  strength, 
power  and  endurance,  with  nerves  of 
steel  and  blood  of  iron.  To  help  pro- 
duce this  result  there  is  nothing  in 
my  experience  which  I  have  found  so 
valuable  as  organic  iron — Nuxated 
Iron,  says  Dr.  James  Francis  Sulli- 
van, formerly  Physician  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  (Outdoor  Dept.),  New  York, 
and  the  Westchester  County  Hospi- 
tal. "I  have  personally  found  it  of 
such  great  value  as  a  tonic,  strength 
and  blood  builder  that  I  believe  if 
General  Gibson's  advice  were  followed 
many  of  our  fighting  men  would  find 
it  of  great  benefit.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  better  than  organic 
iron — Nuxated  Iron — for  enriching 
the  blood  and  helping  increase 
strength,  energy  and  endurance." 

General  Horatio  Gates  Gibson  says 
Nuxated  Iron  has  brought  back  to 
him  in  good  measure  that  old  buoy- 
ancy and  energy  that  filled  his  veins 
in  1847  when  he  made  his  trium-  r.  ^ 
phant  entry  with  General  Scott  into  f&J$. 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  he  feels  that  \ 
every  soldier  who  goes  to  the  front  | 
should  take  Nuxated  Iron. 

General  David 
Stuart  Gordon, 
U.  S.  A.  (Retired), 
promoted  for  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Gettys- 
burg; well-known 
Indian  fighter. 
General  Gordon 
says :  "Despite  my 
own  advanced  age, 
Nuxated  Iron  has 
made  me  fit  and 
ready  for  another 
campaign,  and  if 
my  country  needs 

me,  I  stand  ready  V'^S^HP^ 

to  go." 


General  John  L. 
Clem,  U.  S.  A. 
(Retired),  the 
drummer  boy  of 
Shiloh  who  en- 
tered the  U.  S. 
Army  as  a  drum- 
mer boy  at  the 
age  of  eleven 
years.  He  was 
promoted  to  be 
Sergeant  for  gal- 
lantry at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chicamauga 
wh  en  only  12 
years  old.  He 
Says  that  Nux- 
ated  Iron  is  the 


one   and  ever-reiiable 


General  Horatio  Gates  Gib- 
son, U.  S.  A.  (Retired),  who 
entered  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  the  war  of  1847  with 
General  Winfield  Scott. 


Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of 
General  David  Stuart  Gordon,  noted 
Indian  fighter  and  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  General  Gordon  says  : 
'•When  I  became  badly  run  down  this 
year,  I  found  myself  totally  without 
the  physical  power  to  come  back  as 
I  had  done  in  my  younger  days.  I 
tried  different  so-called  'tonics,'  with- 
out feeling  any  better,  but  finally  I 
heard  of  how  physicians  were  widely 
recommending  organic  iron  to  renew 
red  blood  and  rebuild  strength  in 
worn-out  bodies.  As  a  result  I 
started  taking  Nuxated  Iron  and  within  a  month  it 
had  roused  my  weakened  vital  forces  and  made  me 
feel  strong  again,  giving  me  endurance  such  as  I  never 
hoped  to  again  possess." 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  General  John 
Lincoln  Clem,  who  at  the  early  age  of  12  years  was 
Sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  last  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  to  remain  on  the  U,  S.  Army  active  list. 


A 


The  above  is  Dr.  Sullivan's  pre- 
scription for  enriching  the  blood 
and  helping  to  make  strong,  keen, 
red-blooded  Americans — men  and 
women  who  dare  and  do. 


tonic — that  he  obtained  most  ,  surprising 
results,  .from  its  use  in  two  weeks' 
time. 

General  Clem  says  :  "I  find  in  Nux- 
ated Iron  the  one  and  ever-reliable 
tonic.  Two  months  after  beginning 
the  treatment  I  am  a  well  man." 

If  people  would  only  take  Nux- 
ated Iron  when  they  feel  weak  or 
run-down  instead  of  dosing  them-- 
selves  with  habit-forming  drugs, 
stimulants  and  alcoholic  beverages, 
there  are  probably  thousands  who 
might  readily  build  up  their  red 
blood  corpuscles,  increase  their 
physical  energy,  and  get  themselves 
into  a  condition  to  ward  off  the 
millions  of  disease  germs  that  are 
almost  continually  around  us.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  people  suf- 
fer from  iron  deficiency  and  do  not 
know  it.  If  you  are  not  strong  or 
well  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make 
the  following  test :  See  how  long 
you  can  work  or  how  far  you  can 
walk  without  becoming  tired.  Next 
take  two  five-grain  tablets  of  Nux- 
ated Iron  three  times  per  day  after 
meals  for  two  weeks.  Then  test 
your  strength  again  and  see  how 
much  you  have  gained. 

Judge  Samuel  S.  Yoder,  Statesman 
Jurist  and  for  18  years  a  practising 
physician — form- 
erly Surgeon  Major 
in  the  Army  and 
now  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the 
Union  Veteran 
Union,  says: 
"Nuxated  Iron 
restores,  revivi- 
fies and  rehabili- 
tates the  system. 
To  the  man  of  70 
as  I  am  it  is  just 
as  certain,  just  as 
efficacious  as  to 
the  youth  in  his 
teens." 


MANIJFACTURERS'  NOTE  :  Nuxated  Iron,  which  is  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Sullivan,  and  which  has  been  used  by  Generals  Gibson,  Gordon, 
Clem,  Judge  Yoder,  and  others  with  such  surprising  results,  is  not  a 
secret  remedy,  but  one  which  is  well  known  to  druggists  everywhere. 
Unlike  the  older  inorganic  iron  products  it  is  easily  assimilated,  does 
not  injure  the  teeth,  make  them  black  nor  upset  the  stomach.  The 
manufacturers  guarantee  successful  and  entirely  satisfactory  results 
to  every  purchaser  or  they  will  refund  your  money.  It  is  dispensed 
by  all  good  druggists. 
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"'  (f)racle 

ueytiony  <A/Injn/epj  about  i^lfcreenm 


This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
Stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


OPE. — You  seem  to  be  a  very  lucky  little 
lady,  Hope.  Here  you  land  at  the  top  of 
the  Oracle  Department  for  the  second  time  since 
you  have  been  writing  to  me.  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  though,  since  you  first  wrote  to  the  Oracle, 
hasn't  it?  You  and  "Geo"  are  the  veterans  of 
the  Oracle  Department.  I  can  almost  always 
count  on  you  two  to  be  with  me  each  month. 
There  are  quite  a  few  others,  however,  who  are 
getting  into  the  spirit,  and  writing  as  regular  as 
clockwork.  My  readers  can't  write  too  often  to 
suit  yours  truly.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
seen  William  S.  Hart  for  the  third  time.  I  knew 
that  you  would  like  him.  No,  Wheeler  was  quite 
in  demand  when  he  was  appearing  in  the  play  of 
the  various  film  companies,  but  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  shoulder  a  gun,  so  off  he 
hiked,  and  enlisted  in  the  California  "Grizzlies." 
Yes,  it  is  much  preferable.  It  is  Marjorie  Daw 
and  not  Dawn.  Those  are  quite  some  New  Year's 
resolutions  that  you  made.  I  was  so  busy  on  New 
Year's  Eve — working,  if  you  please — that  I  did 
not  have  time  to  make  any  resolutions  for  the 
coming  year.  I  will  therefore  not  break  any  of 
them.  Quien  sabe?  Yes,  I  should  say  that  you 
are  very  fine  to  try  and  cultivate  them.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  your  eldest  will  like  Bill  Hart  in 
"The  Silent  Man."  He  is  always  a  great  favorite 
with  the  boys,  anyway,  as  well  as  with  the  grown- 
ups. Don't  miss  your  favorite  Charlie  Ray  in 
"His  Mother's  Boy,"  and  "Let's  Go!"  Both  are 
great,  and  I  know  you'll  enjoy  them.  There  was 
quite  some  talk  about  May  Allison  going  back  to 
co-star  with  your  favorite,  Harold  Lockwood.but 


the  deal  has  evidently  been  called  off,  as  May  is 
to  star  in  her  own  name  for  the  Metro  Company. 
You  have  a  great  many  favorites,  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  }^ou  get  time  to  see  them 
all. 

Fay  Tincher  Fan. — Fay  Tincher  is  not  work- 
ing at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  start  to  work  again  in  a  very  few  weeks. 
She  has  completed  two  comedies  since  she  re- 
turned to  the  screen  after  her  long  retirement. 
It  will  seem  good  to  see  Fay  among  us  once  more. 
She  has  a  style  of  work  all  her  own,  and  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  look  upon.  No  announcement 
has  been  made  as  to  who  will  release  her  come- 
dies. You  can  reach  her  by  letter  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

M.  J.  M. — Can't  answer  your  first  question  con- 
cerning Mary  Pickford,  as  it  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  Oracle.  You  should  have  read  them  over 
carefully  before  you  wrote  your  list  of  questions 
to  be  answered  in  the  magazine.  Anita  Stewart 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1896.  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle  is  still  playing  in  features  for  the 
Pathe  Company.  A  letter  will  reach  her  in  care 
of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  stars  have 
taken  other  names  than  their  own  on  entering 
the  theatrical  profession.  Mary  Pickford's  cor- 
rect name  is  Gladys  Smith.  Nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing actors  answer  their  own  mail.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin is  a  perfectly  normal  man  in  every  respect. 
June  Caprice  has  light-brown  hair. 


Dacca  Ruins 
Oigestion 


Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  it! 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  50  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep« 
tical.  Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.  If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 

when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and   

easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


Tobacco  Stunt* 
Boy's  Growth 


Tobacco  Steals 
from  You  the 
Pleasures,  Corn- 
forts,  Luxuries 
of  Life  


Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  wantto  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  quickly 
free  yon  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.  571,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Book  Coupon 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

Dept.  571  „  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  and 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 
me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


I 

I     Town  State. 
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Ax  it  a  Stewart  Fan. — I  should  say  I  haven't 
heard  from  you  for  a  long  time !  Where  on  earth 
have  you  been  keeping  yourself  ?  You  are  wrong 
about  our  saying  nothing  about  Anita  Stewart. 
She  is  one  of  my  favorites,  and  the  magazine  al- 
ways publishes  something  about  her  when  there 
is  anything  to  say.  Just  at  present  she  is  not 
working,  as  the  Vitagraph  Company  is  suing  her 
for  breach  of  contract,  and  is  trying  to  get  the 
court  to  restrain  her  from  working  at  any  other 
studio  until  she  finishes  her  contract  with  them. 
It  rather  looks  as  if  Anita  will  have  to  finish  her 
contract  with  the  Vitagraph,  although  you  never 
can  tell.  William  Lord  Wright,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  scenario  department  of  this  magazine,  is 
a  very  capable  man  and  a  fine  chap  personally. 
"Bill,"  as  he  is  called  by  his  many  friends,  has 
had  a  long  experience  as  a  successful  writer  of 
photo  plays  with  several  of  the  largest  companies, 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  will  be 
well  for  readers  to  heed  his  advice  thoroughly,  as 
he  is  in  the  "know"  of  film-story  conditions.  You 
must  want  me  to  be  mobbed  by  asking  me  to 
state  who  I  think  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
on  the  screen.  I  could  only  please  one  woman 
by  that  statement,  and  incur  the  wrath  of  hun- 
dreds of  others.  I  like  them  all  too  well  for 
that.  They  are  all  beautiful  to  their  admirers. 
That  isn't  a  bad  answer,  is  it?  WTrite  to  Mabel 
Normand  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 16  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 
City.  "Mickey"  has  been  released  at  last.  Bara 
is  pronounced  like  ara  in  "Sahara"  with  a  b  in 
front  of  it.    All  right,  I  won't  forget. 

Mrs.  J.  K. — Sorry,  but  the  only  advice  that  I 
can  give  you  regarding  getting  your  two  little 
children  in  the  movies  is  to  take  them  around  to 
the  different  studios  and  apply  for  extra  work. 
This  is  the  only  method  that  I  know  of.  Writing 
to  a  studio  does  not  do  any  good,  as  the  various 
companies  get  many  of  these  letters  every  day,  so 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Louis  J.  X. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright, 
the  scenario  editor  of  Picture-Play  Magazine, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  3rou  any  information 
that  you  may  require  in  the  line  you  mention 
about  the  translating  of  the  book  into  English 
photo-play  form.  I  do  not  answer  any  questions 
pertaining  to  scenarios.  Any  time  you  want  to 
know  anything  in  my  line  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  help  you  out. 

Dorothy  F. — Write  to  Mary  Pickford  in  care 
of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California.  Mary  was  certainly  very  nice  to  you, 
indeed.  Yes,  several  of  my  readers  have  received 
personal  letters  from  Marguerite  Clark.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  into  any  of  the  motion-picture  stu- 
dios without  a  pass,  and  said  passes  are  decidedly 
hard  to  get.    You  have  to  know  some  one  con- 


nected with  the  studios  in  order  to  secure  one  of 
them.  Certainly  it  is  all  right  to  present  a  gift 
if  you  want  to.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  get  a 
personal  reply.  Mary  Pickford  is  a  great  favorite 
of  mine,  too.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  Mary  Pickford 
will  return  to  New  York  to  work  for  some  time 
to  come.  She  is  at  present  busy  on  campaign 
work  for  the  third  Liberty  Loan.  Mary  certainly 
is  doing  a  big  "bit"  for  her  government.  You  are 
some  veteran  to  have  been  reading  the  Oracle 
Department  for  such  a  long  time.  You  are  en- 
tirely welcome. 

Catha. — Juliette  Shelby  is  Mary  Miles  Minter's 
correct  name.  Margaret  Shelby  is  the  name  of 
her  sister.  Smith  is  the  family  name  of  the 
Pickfords.  Clara  Kimball  was  Clara  Kimball 
Young's  maiden  name.  You  should  feel  pretty 
good  after  shaking  hands  with  those  two  celebri- 
ties. 

Con.  Amou. — Of  course  Francis  X.  Bushman 
and  Beverly  Bayne  are  not  father  and  daughter. 
Whatever  put  that  notion  into  your  head?  They 
have  been  playing  opposite  one  another  in  pic- 
tures for  more  than  five  years.  That's  quite  a 
long  time  to  keep  up  a  screen  partnership,  isn't  it? 
Some  of  the  features  have  real  sailors  and  sol- 
diers playing  in  their  war  stuff. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  D. — You  inclosed  the  self-addressed 
envelope  but  forgot  to  put  a  stamp  on  it. 

"I  &  SS." — Write  to  Louise  Lovely  in  care  of 
Universal  City,  California.  She  was  born  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  in  1896.  She  is  five  feet  two 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds.  She  has  blond  hair  and  blue-gray 
eyes.  Alice  Joyce  was  the  featured  lady  in  the 
Vitagraph's  production  of  "W7omanhood."  Yes, 
Mary  Pickford's  curls  are  real.  I  guess  I  am 
asked  this  question  more  by  my  readers  than  any- 
thing else.  May  Allison  is  not  playing  with  Har- 
old Lockwood  any  longer.  Metro  announced  that 
the}'  would  co-star  once  more  in  their  productions, 
but  something  went  wrong  with  their  plans,  and 
they  are  now  featuring  May  alone.  Her  latest 
picture  is  "The  Bridge."  Alary  Miles  Minter  has 
blue  eyes. 

Billie  Burke  Fan. — Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Billie 
Burke  would  send  you  one  of  her  photographs. 
Address  her  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
You  didn't  have  quite  enough  postage  on  your 
letter,  and  the  Australian  postmaster  stamped  on 
the  back  of  the  letter  to  advise  you  of  the  fact. 
Billie  is  thirty.  Mary  Pickford  does  not  look 
at  all  like  her  mother.  Her  brother  Jack  resem- 
bles her  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily. Mary  Pickford,  William  S.  Hart,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  and  Charles  Chaplin  are  the  biggest 
salary  getters  in  the  motion-picture  business.  The 
postage  collect  on  your  letter  was  six  cents. 


27  YEARS  THE  ENEMY  OF  PAIN 


HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


for  Headaches,  Neuralgias,  LaGrippe,  Colds, 

Women  s  Aches  and  Ills 


lO 

CENTS 


Ask  Your  Druggist  for  "A-K"  Tablets 

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS 


25 

CENTS 


ALL  STAINS  REMOVED 


Tooth  white  Liquid 


Easily  applied 
with  cotton  andis 
harmless.  Try  it.  Leaves  healthful,  beautiful,  natural  col- 
or. Send  35c,  stamps  or  coins,  for  special  trial  bottle  today. 

Toothwhite  Laboratories,  Dept.  33,  Evanston,  Chicago 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry— to  over- 
come flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour — there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 


Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet, 
enlarged  pores,  etc.,  because  it 
'tightens"  and  tones  the  skin  and 
underlying  tissue.  No  harm  to  fcen- 
derest  skin.  Get  an  ounce  package, 
follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli- 
cation will  do.     Sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Our  Special 
Low  Prices 

Our  Diamonds  are  distinctive  in 
beauty  and  brilliancy.  A  Genuine  Dia- 
'  mond  is  the  best  investment  into  which 
you  can  put  your  money.  With  stores  in 
leading  cities  and  our  extensive  Mail  Or- 
der House,  our  large  purchasing  power 
puts  us  in  position  to  make  prices  which 
are  impossible  for  small  concerns  to  meet. 


The  Handsome 
Solid  Gold  La  Valliere 

No.925,hereshown,is  our  big  leader.  Four 
beautiful  perfect  cut  Genuine  Diamonds 
TERMS:  $5  Down, 
$2,50  a  Month 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2,000  illustrations  of 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all 
shipping  charges  prepaid. 

You  see  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands. 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 
—15,17, 19, 21, 23  Jewels,  adjusted.  Guar- 
anteed by  the  factory  and  further  guar- 
anteed by  us.  Watches  that  pass  rail- 
road inspection  as  low  as  $2  50  a  month. 

Every  article  in  our  Catalog  is  special- 
ly selected  and  priced  direct  to  you. 
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I.  M.  Lonesome. — It  is  pretty  hard  on  you  when 
you  are  so  fond  of  the  motion  pictures  not  to 
be  able  to  go  as  often  as  you  like.  Mary  Miles 
Minter  joined  the  screen  before  she  was  fifteen. 
According  to  her  statement,  she  was  born  on 
April  I,  1902.  April  the  first  is  All  Fool's  Day, 
so  Mary  may  be  fooling  us.  Neal  Hart  is  no 
relation  to  William  S.  Hart.  Gloria  Hope,  the 
Thomas  H.  Ince  leading  lady,  is  just  fifteen  years 
old  now,  but  will  be  sixteen  within  a  month.  She 
looks  older  than  her  age,  however,  and  is  a  great 
little  actress.  She  was  featured  in  the  first  pic- 
ture she  ever  appeared  in,  "Free  and  Equal,"  the 
A.  H.  Wood's  production,  which  was  made  by 
Thomas  H.  Ince.  Address  Mary  Miles  Minter 
at  the  American  Studios,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Gloria  Hope  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  W7right  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Beauty  Twins,  Jr. — See  above  question  re- 
garding May  Allison  and  Harold  Lockwood 
Olive  Thomas  was  a  feature  of  Ziegf eld's  Follies 
before  she  started  out  on  her  screen  career  with 
the  Triangle  Film  Corporation.  E.  K.  Lincoln  is 
still  very  much  in  pictures.  He  recently  appeared 
opposite  Mae  Marsh  in  "The  Beloved  Traitor," 
and  is  now  doing  a  film  for  Christie  Cabanne. 

Marjorie  L. — How  do  you  expect  to  find  time 
to  write  all  these  players  whose  addresses  you 
require?  Write  Marguerite  Clark  and  Billie 
Burke  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mary  Pickford,  Jack  Holt,  and  Wallace  Reid  get 
their  letters  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  William  S.  Hart  has  his 
own  studio,  the  William  S.  Hart  Studio,  Holly- 
wood Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California.  Pearl 
White  and  Ralph  Kellard  find  their  letters  at  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Baby  Marie  Helen  Osborne  gets  her 
notes  at  the  Diando  Film  Corporation,  Glendale, 
California.  Lillian  Gish  should  be  addressed  at 
the  Griffith  Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Theda  Bara  and  William  Far- 
num  have  their  letter  boxes  at  the  Fox  Studios, 
W7estern  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  Bes- 
sie Barriscale  calls  for  her  mail  every  day  at 
the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Margery  W'ilson  and  William  Desmond  get  what 
the  postman  leaves  for  them  at  the  Triangle  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City,  California.  Gail  Kane  ought 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Jane  Lee  and  June  Caprice  both  get  their  mail 
at  the  Tox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Anita  Stewart's 
address  is  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  Norma  Talmadge  finds  her  mail 
box  full  daily  at  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation, 


729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Harold 
Lockwood  still  has  the  Metro  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 1476  Broadway,  New  York  City,  as  his  ad- 
dress, and  Carlyle  Blackwell  finds  his  mail  at  the 
World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  You  didn't  miss  very 
many  of  them,  did  you? 

Movie  Fan. — What  on  earth  happened  to  the 
second  page  of  your  letter?  All  I  received  when 
I  tore  open  the  letter  were  pages  one  and  three. 
The  first  eleven  questions  are  missing.  Better 
look  it  up,  and  mail  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  come 
across  it,  or  send  in  the  questions  again.  Arline 
Pretty  is  at  present  playing  in  "The  Hidden 
Hand"  serial  for  Pathe.  Address  her  in  care  of 
the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City.  Write  to  Baby  Marie  Osborne 
in  care  of  the  Diando  Film  Corporation,  Glen- 
dale, California.  She  is  at  present  doing  another 
patriotic  spectacle.  "The  Little  Patriot,"  in  which 
she  was  featured,  has  proven  very  popular 
throughout  the  country.  Thelma  Salter  is  not 
playing  at  the  present  time.  You  can  reach  her 
by  letter  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Your  Alice  Joyce  question  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Grace  Darmond  is 
now  playing  the  leads  opposite  Earle  Williams  in 
Vitagraph  releases.  He  is  working  at  their  West- 
ern studios  in  Hollywood,  California.  Write 
Bobby  Connelly  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Corn- 
pan}-,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  "Humdrum  Brown"  is  the 
latest  H  enry  W^althall  feature  to  be  released  by 
Paralta. 

Anna  M. — You  should  send  all  your  inquiries 
pertaining  to  scenario  writing  to  William  Lord 
Wright,  who  has  charge  of  the  scenario  depart- 
ment in  Picture-Play  Magazine.  He  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  do  whatever  he  can  for  you  in 
this  line.  Just  write  him  what  you  would  like 
to  know,  and  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope,  and  he  will  do  the  rest. 

Wild  and  Woolly. — No,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  questions  you  can  ask.  Tom  Mix 
was  not  in  New  York  City  in  1894.  He  told  me 
so  himself.  Can't  answer  any  matrimonial  ques- 
tions as  they  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle 
Department.  Neal  Hart  is  quite  subdued  when 
not  appearing  before  the  camera.  Marie  Wal- 
camp  is  still  doing  a  serial  for  the  Universal. 
Harry  Carey  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
January  6,  1880.  Marin  Sais  weighs  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Ethel  Grandin  hasn't 
appeared  before  the  camera  since  she  did  "The 
Crimson  Stain  Mystery"  for  the  Erbograph  Com- 
pany opposite  Maurice  Costello,  who  has  also 
been  absent  from  the  screen  since  this  serial. 
Myrtle  Stedman  has  gone  back  into  musical  com- 
edy. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Olga  16. — Of  course  Jackie  Saunders  did  not 
fall  under  that  train.  Who  would?  Yes,  Mary 
Pickford  and  Anita  Stewart  both  own  their  own 
hair.  It  is  implanted  in  their  heads,  and  net 
merely  laid  on.  Mary's  eyes  are  blue.  Howard 
Estabrook  did  not  play  opposite  Jean  Sou -hern 
after  "The  Mysteries  of  Myra."  Howard  has 
been  devoting  his  time  to  directing  of  late,  and 
has  made  some  very  fine  pictures.  Jack  and  Mary 
Pickford  get  their  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Ruth  Ro- 
land gets  all  of  her  mail  at  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Jackie  Saunders  will  receive  any  mail  sent  to 
her  at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. Harold  Lockwood  should  be  written  to  at 
the  Paralta  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Harold  Lockwood  receives  all  his  mail  at  the 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Howard  Estabrook  can  be  reached 
at  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  I  don't  think  that  Ruth 
Roland  looks  anything  like  Juanita  Hansen.  Yes, 
Mary  Pickford  receives  much  more  money  a  year 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  You 
should  read  the  rules  of  the  Oracle,  and  you 
would  discover  that  matrimonial  questions  are 
against  the  rules.  Sorry  I  can't  help  you  win 
your  bet,  but  rules  are  rules,  you  know.  Haven't 
had  time  to  take  a  vacation  this  year.  Certainly 
you  may  come  again  if  you  like. 

Audrey. — Thomas  Chatterton  hasn't  been  on 
the  screen  for  some  time.  He  has  gone  into 
business  for  himself  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  been  making  baking  ovens ;  a 
new  type,  which  is  said  to  be  bringing  him  in 
considerable  dough.  They  must  be,  for  Tom  was 
one  of  the  high-salaried  players  and  directors  in 
motion  pictures.  You  can  address  Chatterton  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Charles  Rich- 
man's  latest  screen  success  is  "Over  There." 
Douglas  Fairbanks  has  done  a  number  of  pic- 
tures. He  has  done  six  features  for  the  Art- 
craft  program,  and  is  finishing  work  on  his 
seventh  at  the  present  time. 

Inquisitive. — "The  Midnight  Trail"  is  the 
latest  picture  in  which  William  Russell  is  starred. 
Edward  Sloman  is  the  man  whom  Russell  has  to 
thank  for  the  success  of  his  recent  features. 
Sloman  has  directed  some  splendid  features  with 
Russell,  by  far  the  best  this  star  has  ever  appeared 
in.  Russell  is  a  Mutual  star  and  not  a  Triangle 
luminary.  Thomas  Meighan  has  just  finished  play- 
ing opposite  Mary  Pickford  in  "M'liss."  Helene 
Rosson  hasn't  played  in  pictures  for  a  long  time. 
She  did  her  last  picture  work  with  the  American 
Film  Company. 

Marguerite  Clark  Admirer. — No,  I  don't  think 
that  Billie  Burke  and  Mae  Marsh  resemble 
each  other  very  much.  Hazel  Dawn  is  back  on 
the  stage  again.  Marguerite  Clark  is  thirty. 
Myrtle  Stedman  is  now  in  musical  comedy.  She 
is  prima  donna  with  Shubert's  "Follow  the  Girl" 
company.  Naolia  Burrell  is  with  Sunshine  Come- 
dies. 
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for  testing  sample  and  what  medical  author- 
ities say  about  the  harmfulness  of  excessive 
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J.  M. — Viola  Dana  gets  all  of  her  mail  at  the 
Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Shrimp  Childs. — Mitchel  Lewis  and  Victor 
Southerland  had  the  leading  roles  in  "The  Bar 
Sinister."  Rita  Jolivet  was  featured  in  "The 
Masque  of  Life,"  with  Conway  Tearle.  Helen 
Holmes  and  Leo  Maloney  in  the  Mutual  serial. 
Florence  LaBadie  died  as  the  result  of  injuries 
she  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident.  Write 
Bebe  Daniels  in  care  of  the  Rolin  Film  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  California.  Helen  Holmes, 
Dustin  Farnum,  Winifred  Kingston,  Philo  Mc- 
Cullough,  and  Edwin  August  should  be  written 
to  in  care  of  "Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Franklyn 
Farnum  and  Agnes  Vernon  will  get  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  at  Universal  City,  California. 
Gladys  Brockwell  receives  all  of  her  mail  at  the 
Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Wallace  Reid  receives  his  letters  at  the 
Lasky  Studio,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Peggy  Hyland  is  now  with  the  Eastern 
Fox  Company,  and  should  be  addressed  at  the 
Fox  Film  Company,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  May  Allison  finds  all  of  her 
mail  at  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1476 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Niles  WTelch  receives 
his  mash  notes  there  also.  George  Cohan  has  his 
mail  delivered  to  him  at  the  Cohan  &  Harris 
Enterprises,  New  York  City.  Eugene  O'Brien 
should  be  addressed  at  the  Select  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Nigel  Barrie's  address  is  in  care  of  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Irving  Cummings  gets  his  mail  where  Peggy 
Hydand  receives  hers.  John  Bowers  can  be  reached 
in  care  of  the  Paramount  Picture  Corpora- 
tion, 485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Do  you 
mean  the  "Parson  of  Paniment?"  There  were 
several  Mary  Miles  Minter  pictures  like  the  one 
you  mention.  Can't  you  give  me  any  further 
details?  Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison  are 
not  playing  together  at  the  present  time,  but  Jack 
Pickford  and  Louise  Huff  are.  Alary  Pickford's 
latest  is  "How  Could  You,  Jean  ?"  William 
D.  Taylor,  who  has  been  producing  the  Jack  Pick- 
ford  features,  is  directing  her.  "The  Little 
Patriot"  is  one  of  the  late  Baby  Marie  Osborne 
plays.  It  is  rumored  that  Ruth  Roland  will  head 
her  own  company  shortly.  "The  Price  of  Folly" 
is  her  latest  serial. 

I.  W.  Mc. — Write  to  Madame  Petrova  in  care 
of  the  Petrova  Pictures  Corporation,  25  West 
Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Pearl 
White  gets  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange, 
25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Viola  Dana  finds  her  mail  every  morning  at  the 
Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  is  making  her  feature  films. 


Baby  Daniels  Admirer. — You  are  wrong  in 
the  name  of  your  favorite.  It  is  Bebe  Daniels 
and  not  Baby  Daniels.  Bebe  is  not  a  baby  by  any 
means,  but  a  real  young  lady.  You  should  write 
to  the  editor  about  pictures  in  the  gallery  of 
Picture-Play  Magazine,  as  he  looks  after  that 
end  himself,  and  not  yours  truly.  I  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  the  magazine 
other  than  the  Picture  Oracle,  which  is  in  itself 
enough  to  keep  me  very  busy,  indeed.  Your 
favorite  is  just  eighteen  years  old. 

Canadian  Jake. — Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born 
on  April  1,  1902.  Douglas  Fairbanks  claims  1883 
as  his  birth  date ;  1889  for  Pauline  Frederick. 
Wallace  Reid  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1892. 
Tom  Forman  is  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  at 
the  present  time,  but  any  mail  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California,  will  be  sure  to  reach  him.  Alary 
Miles  Minter  has  been  on  the  screen  about  three 
years. 

Princess  Pat. — You  are  quite  correct.  It  was 
Valeska  Suratt  who  played  the  role  of  the  "vamp" 
in  the  William  Fox  production,  "The  Soul  of 
Broadway."  She  has  gone  back  into  vaudeville 
again,  deserting  the  screen  for  the  time  being. 
Walter  Long  is  the  gentleman  who  played  the 
role  of  Gus  in  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation."  He  is 
a  first  lieutenant  now  in  the  coast  artillery  of 
the  United  States  Arm}-.  Write  Douglas  Fair- 
banks in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  Mary  Pickford  gets  her 
mail  there,  too.  Marguerite  Clark  should  be  writ- 
ten to  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  You 
are  entirely  welcome.    Call  again. 

Velma  Admirer. — Yes,  you  are  quite  correct. 
It  was  Velma  Whitman  who  playred  in  "The  Fin- 
ger of  Justice"  with  Crane  Wilbur.  No,  she  is 
not  related  to  Alfred  Whitman,  of  the  Vitagraph 
forces.  His  real  name  is  Alfred  Vosburgh. 
Velma  will  get  any  mail  addressed  to  her  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

W.  Nezyoovd. — Why  don't  you  write  to  Hart 
about  the  book  and  suggest  it  to  him?  Mar- 
guerite Snow  has  just  finished  playing  in  a  serial, 
"The  Eagle's  Eye."  Baby  Marie  Osborne  is  still 
playing.    Excuse  me  from  Africa. 

C.  S. — Florence  LaBadie  died  several  months 
ago  as  the  result  of  injuries  she  received  in  an 
automobile  accident.  "The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try" was  the  last  picture  that  she  appeared  in. 
It  was  released  as  a  Jewel  production.  Address 
Norma  Talmadge  in  care  of  the  Select  Pictures 
Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Yes,  I  think  she  would  answer  a  letter 
from  you.  Thanks  very  much  indeed  for  your 
kind  words. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Velma  Marie  T. — Just  ran  across  the  other  half 
of  your  questions,  so  thought  I  had  better  answer 
them.  Sorry  they  didn't  all  get  in  the  last  issue. 
The  Fairbanks  twins  are  seventeen  years  old. 
Yes,  they  answer  letters  from  admirers.  Louise 
Huff  gets  her  mail  at  the  Morosco  Studios,.  Los 
Angeles,  California.  I  don't  know  when  Mary 
Pickford  will  come  to  New  York.  She  seems 
perfectly  satisfied  to  make  her  films  where  she 
is  at  the  present  time.  That's  a  very  good  salary 
indeed  for  a  beginner.  Marguerite  Clark  and 
Louise  Huff  have  both  been  known  to  answer  let- 
ters from  their  admirers.  You  can  reach  Mar- 
guerite by  letter  at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Rose  S.  C. — You  didn't  have  any  ques- 
tions to  ask,  so  I  guess  I  can't  answer  any  for 
you.  All  you  said  was  that  you  wanted  to  be 
an  actor,  but  didn't  ask  anything  about  it.  If 
you  want  to  be,  go  ahead.  I'm  for  you.  I'm 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  hope  you'll  write 
again. 

Mary  H. — Write  to  Richard  Barthelmess  in 
care  of  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

Betty  Morse. — Evidently  Jack  Holt  is  quite  a 
favorite  down  your  way  from  what  you  say.  He 
is  still  working  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California.  His  latest  feature  in 
which  he  appears  hasn't  received  a  final  main 
title  as  yet.    Drop  him  a  line  and  he'll  tell  you. 

Miss  Make-believe. — You  are  correct  regard- 
ing Mary  Pickford's  age.  She  is  twenty-five,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  April,  1893. 
When  the  question  was  answered,  however,  she 
was  only  twenty-four.  That  is  why  you  thought 
it  was  a  mistake.  You  are  right  in  what  you  say 
about  Charles  Chaplin.  People  may  say  that  he  is 
silly,  and  all  of  that,  but  just  let  a  Chaplin  film  be 
shown,  and  you  will  almost  always  see  the  same 
people  in  the  house,  laughing  their  heads  off  at 
his  antics.  Charlie  is  more  than  a  mere  funny 
man.  He  is  an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  studies  out  each  gag  that  he  puts  over  until 
it  suits  him  to  perfection.  You  gaze  on  him  and 
think  that  all  he  does  is  come  into  a  set,  and  fool 
around,  doing  anything  that  may  come  into  his 
mind,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Charlie  studies 
out  everything  that  he  does,  and  his  pictures  take 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  to  make.  Maude  Adams 
is  one  of  my  favorites,  too.  Didn't  you  adore 
her  in  "Peter  Pan?"  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  is 
very  good,  but  it  doesn't  compare  with  the  ap- 
pealing role  she  had  in  "Peter  Pan,"  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  I'll  tell  the  editor  about  your  wish 
for  an  interview  with  Pearl  White.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  about  that  Irish  blood  you  speak 
about.  It  may  be  so.  Guessing  is  against  the 
laws  of  Oracle,  so  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  how 
much  Pearl  White  makes  a  week.  Maybe  she  is 
learning  to  speak  French,  so  she  can  write  to  the 
soldiers  in  France  and  thank  them  for  their  kind 
words  without  employing  the  services  of  an  inter- 
preter.   All  right,  I'm  prepared. 


Every  Blemish  Removed 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This 

Paper  How  FREE. 

Your    Complexion     Makes    or  Mars 
Your  Appearence 


PEARL  LA   SAGE,  former  actress    who  now  offers  to 
tell  women  of  the  most  remarkable    complexion  treat- 
ment ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensation. 
Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physicians  and 
beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used 
or  heard  of  anything  like  it.  Makes  muddy  complexions,  red 
spots,  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 
No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your 
face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
"porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  everything  under  the  sun  to 
get  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment,  in  just  ten 
days,  positively  removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your 
skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look  years  younger.  It  gives 
the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all 
your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 
All  methods  now  known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear,  nothing  to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  tlh> 
I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  your 
mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatm  ent  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skin,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change  in  your 
mode  ofliving  is  necessary.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of  thi* 
really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  You  do  not  risk 
a  penny.  Send  me  no  money— just  send  your  name  and  address 
on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  details  by 
return  mail. 

e— — — — -FREE  COUPON.——-. 
I  1 

■    PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  577  B 
4325  Drexel  B'l'v'd,  Chicago,  111.  | 

_       I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  full  I 

details  of  the  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for  | 

_    giving:  marvelous  beauty  to  the  complexion  and  removing-  _ 

I    every  blemish  in  ten  days.   There  is  no  obligation  whatso-  ■ 

"    ever  on  my  part  for  this  information.  | 

I 

I    Name  •   | 

J  Street  

9   City  State   3 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


Charles  D.  H. — Address  House  Peters  and 
Crane  Wilbur  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Jack  Pickford  is  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam, 
but  mail  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  be  sure 
to  reach  him.  John  Hines  gets  all  of  his  mail  at 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
finds  his  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California,  as  does  Elliot  Dexter, 
Harold  Lockwood  is  back  on  the  coast  once 
more,  and  receives  mail  in  care  of  the  Yorke- 
Metro  Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  I  like 
Johnny  Hines  very  much  indeed.  I  think  him 
decidedly  clever.  The  stars  are  placed  in  stories 
that  suit  their  individuality  best.  Mary  Pickford 
is  considered  by  all  film  critics  to  be  one  of  the 
best  little  actresses  on  the  screen  to-day.  She  is 
certainly  every  bit  as  popular  as  she  ever  was, 
if  not  more  so.  The  picture  you  mention  didn't 
appeal  very  strongly  to  me,  although  I  suppose 
a  great  many  people  liked  it.  Every  one  has 
their  taste  according  to  films,  and  they  are  not 
all  alike  by  any  means. 

Altas. — I  am  as  much  puzzled  as  ever  to  know 
what  name  to  suggest  for  your  dog.  True,  I 
asked  what  kind  of  a  dog  it  was,  but  I  meant 
not  it's  pedigree.  If  I  should  have  suggested 
"Pete,"  for  instance,  it  might  not  be  that  kind 
of  a  dog.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  its 
gender.  I  should  say  that  you  have  been  very 
tardy,  indeed,  in  writing  to  me  of  late.  It  seems 
ages  since  I  heard  from  you  last.  Yes,  I  notice 
the  new  stationery.  That's  the  stuff,  don't  let 
them  put  over  any  of  that  fifty-year-old  business 
with  you.  No,  you  are  wrong.  Dorothy  Dalton 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  "The  Public 
Be  Damned"  is  the  latest  one.  Grace  Cunard  is 
not  playing  in  pictures  at  the  present  time.  Vio- 
let is  still  with  the  Universal.  "Morgan's  Raid- 
ers" is  one  of  her  latest.  The  Butterfly  pictures 
used  to  be  a  brand  of  the  Universal.  Yes,  I  know 
Mae  Marsh  personally.  She  is  a  mighty  sweet 
little  girl,  and  as  clever  as  can  be. 

Canuck. — Was  wondering  why  I  hadn't  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  when  I  happened  across 
your  latest  one.  Was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as 
they  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment. Ralph  Kellard  is  not  playing  in  films  at 
the  present  time,  but  any  mail  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  sure  to  reach 
him  O.  K.  Lottie  Pickford  continues  to  play  off 
and  on  in  pictures — mostly  off.  If  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  of  that  Mary  Miles  Minter  picture 
you  refer  to,  I  can  probably  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  young  man  that  you  want  to  know.  Can't 
answer  your  Arbuckle  question,  as  it  is  against 


the  rules  of  the  Oracle.  Louise  Huff  played  op- 
posite Jack  Pickford  in  "Freckles."  "The  Little 
American"  scenes  were  all  filmed  in  California. 
Mary  Pickford  has  recently  been  working  on 
"How  Could  You,  Jean,"  under  the  direction  of 
William  D.  Taylor,  who  directed  the  Jack  Pick- 
ford successes.  Jack  is  in  the  navy  now.  So  you 
are  a  new  reader?  Well,  well,  well!  Your  let- 
ter was  mailed  in  Canada,  where  I  have  a  regular 
correspondent  by  the  title  of  "Canuck,"  so  I 
thought  it  was  this  party  at  first.  Glad  to  have 
you  with  the  Oracle,  and  don't  forget  to  write 
soon  again. 

Blue  Jacket. — Charles  Chaplin  gets  his  letters 
at  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Mary  Pickford  should  be  written  to  in 
care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Jack  Pickford  is  in  the  navy, 
and  you  are  apt  to  run  into  him  at  any  time. 
You  can  write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  they  will 
forward  the  letter  to  him.  Mary  Miles  Minter 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  American 
Film  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Yes, 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  above-mentioned  stars 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  their  photos. 
Give  my  regards  to  all  of  the  boys  on  the  U.  S. 
S.  Henley,  and  don't  forget  to  write  to  me  again 
when  you  get  a  few  spare  moments  that  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with. 

Tommie  Blue. — You  refer  to  Kenneth  Harlan 
as  the  man  opposite  Dorothy  Dalton  in  the  Tri- 
angle production,  "The  Flame  of  the  Yukon."  It 
certainly  was  a  highly  interesting  picture  to  be 
sure.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the 
Universal  Film  Company  will  be  sure  to  reach 
him.  You  refer  to  S.  Rankin  Drew  in  the  Vita- 
graph  production.  He  is  now  in  the  American 
Aviation  Corps  in  France.  Of  course  I  like  to 
receive  letters  from  the  readers  of  Picture- Play. 

H.  L.  H. — Tom  Forman  is  the  young  man  that 
played  opposite  Blanche  Sweet  in  the  Lasky  pro- 
duction. He  is  now  a  member  of  the  coast  ar- 
tillery, and  is  not  working  in  films  any  longer. 
Not  until  it  is  over  "over  there."  Jack  John- 
ston was  the  fellow  who  played  opposite  Mar- 
guerite Clark  in  "Helene  of  the  North." 

Paul  E. — No,  I  haven't  yet  received  the  let- 
ter that  was  written  in  Italian,  but  when  I  do  I 
shall  certainly  send  you  the  photo  that  you  in- 
closed in  it  by  mistake. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  Admirer. — No,  it  is  not 
true  that  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford 
are  to  be  stars  with  the  Pathe  Company.  Both 
are  to  continue  making  productions  for  the  Art- 
craft  program.  Address  both  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Mary  Pickford  in  care  of  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Dicky. — Don't  know  why  they  neglect  your 
friend  Paul  Willis.  He  is  certainly  a  very  clever 
youngster,  and  should  be  a  real  live  star  if  he 
keeps  up  his  good  work.  Kenneth  Harlan  is  the 
young  man's  name  that  played  the  leading  role 
opposite  Dorothy  Dalton  in  "The  Flame  of  the 
Yukon."  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions  as 
they  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment. Douglas  Fairbanks  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular players  everywhere,  it  seems,  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  crowds  who  go  to  see  his  fea- 
tures. I  think  that  "A  Modern  Musketeer"  was 
by  far  the  best  picture  in  which  he  appeared. 

Vampire. — You  are  evidently  about  to  pay  con- 
siderable war  tax  to  Uncle  Sam  on  the  letters  you 
write,  if  you  earn"  out  your  intentions  to  pen  a 
few  lines  to  even-  one  of  the  players  whose  ad- 
dress you  request.  Florence  LaBadie  died  sev- 
eral months  ago  as  the  result  of  injuries  she  re- 
ceived in  an  automobile  accident.  Pearl  White 
gets  all  her  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  Xew  York  City.  Gladys  Hu- 
lette  should  be  written  to  in  care  of  the  Than- 
houser  Studios,  Xew  Rochelle,  Xew  York.  Ar- 
line  Pretty  and  Mollie  King  should  be  addressed 
at  the  Pathe  Exchange.  Theda  Bara  receives  her 
mail  daily  at  the  Fox  Studios.  Western  Avenue, 
Hollywood,  California,  where  she  is  taking  the 
star  part  in  the  William  Fox  production  of  "Sa- 
lome." Ruth  Roland  has  all  her  mail  sent  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Madge  Ken- 
ned}* has  her  own  letter  box  at  the  Goldwyn  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  Xew  York  City,  Marguerite 
Clark  receives  mail  at  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Alice  Joyce  calls  the  Yitagraph  Company,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  her  mailing  address.  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  gets  her  mail  at  Madge  Kennedy's  address. 
Anna  Q.  Nillson.  too.  Mary  MacLaren  and  Mae 
Murray  receive  their  mail  at  Universal  City*,  Cali- 
fornia. Write  Jackie  Saunders  at  the  Balboa 
Company,  Long  Beach,  California.  May  Allison 
and  Beverly  Bayne  get  their  letters  at  the  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation,  1497  Broadway,  Xew  York 
City.  Alice  Brady  finds  a  lot  of  mail  for  her 
even,*  day  at  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  Xew  York  City.  Irene  Hunt 
should  be  written  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis.  It 
is  customary  to  inclose  twenty-five  cents  with 
your  request  for  a  player's  photograph. 

"Becky  of  Memphis." — I'm  sure  that  I  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  the  gowns  that  Madame 
Olga  Petrova  wears  in  her  features.  Why  don't 
you  write  to  her  about  them? 

Jean  Moore. — I  am  sorry,  but  it  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Oracle  to 
tell  them  to  write  to  you  until  I  have  an  idea 
about  what  this  wonderful  scheme  of  yours  is. 
If  you  want  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  you  should 
advertise  the  fact,  and  not  try  to  go  about  it  in 
the  way  you  suggest,  as  that  would  be  very  poor 
policy. 


BRING  OUT  THAT  HIDDEN 

Charm,  Beauty,  and  Expression 

Nothing  will  add  so  much  to  one's  attractiveness  as  long, 
thick,  silky  eyelashes  and  well  formed  eyebrows  that  are 
really  natural.  They  give  the  eyes  a  fascinating  charm 
that  is  envied  by  all. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven,  you  can 
greatly  assist  Nature  in  increasing  the  length  and  thickness 
by  simply  applying  a  little 


nightly.  It  will  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  manner. 
After  a  short  time  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the  notice- 
able improvement  shown  in  vour  facial  expression. 

LASH-BROW-LNE  is  a  pure,  delicately 
scented  cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harm- 
less. It  has  been  ,tested  and  approved  of 
by  noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  women 
have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained 
by  its  use.   Why  not  you  ? 


MA  YBELL 
LAB  OR  A  TORIES, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:  Having  used 
LASH-BROW-IXE  jot 
some  time  past,  I  take  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  everyone, 
for\it  is  very,  very  won- 
derful indeed.  Sincerely , 
'    MAE  MURRAY. 


Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $  1 

Send  price  and  we  we  will  mail  LASH-BROW- 
INE,  together  with  our  Maybell  Beauty  Book- 
let, prepaid  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin, 
currency  U.  S.  stamps  or  money  order. 
Satisfaction  assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid  disappointment  with  in- 
ferior imitations.  Send  your  order  direct  to 

Maybell  Laboratories,  4305-47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago 


New  Book  Free 

Write  today  for  the  book  that  tells  about  the 

opportunities  in  the  profession  of  Signal  Engi- 
neering. Men  are  needed.  Learn,  too,  how  you  can 
get  the  training  that  you  need  to  fill  the  big  job. 

$125  to  $300  a  Month 

The  free  book  will  give  yon  just  the  information 
you  want.  Write  for  it  now  —  immediately.  Here  is  a 
golden  opportunity. 

Dept.  of  Signaling  $^0\%V£?$ftA 


°$foo 

M  After 

Free  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep  this  New  Edison 
Amberola— Edison's  great  phonograph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  your  choice  of  records,  too,  for  oaS  *8  ^ 
tl  Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  EdisoD 
Amberola  in  your  own  borne  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money  down- 
Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  records.  Then  decide. 

WHtP  TmlAV  For  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your  name  and 
wwlllC  JvUajr  address  for  our  new  book  and  pictures  of  the  New 
Edison  Amberolas.   No  obligations — write  now  while  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

B158  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Surpassing  Loveliness 


A  charm  surprising,  and  it  stays  on  no 
matter  what  the  occasion:  dancing, 
golf,  theatres,  on  the  street,  in  the 

office,  in  society,  through  winds,  sunshine,  or 
penetrating  artificial  lights. 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 

stands  supreme.  It  imparts  that 
surpassing  loveliness  which  at- 
tracts admiration. 

White,  Cream,  Flesh, 
PwkSOc  Everywhere 


in 
the  Red 
Trisamed 
Oraa#«  Color- 
ssi  Box-Sees 
Every- 


hisBookletFREE 


Photoplay  Ideas  Bring  $25  to  $200 

You  can  cash  in  your  "happy  thoughts"  and 
earn  big  money  right  in  your  own  home  in  spare 
time.  Nopreviousexperience necessary.  Our 
easy  home  course  turns  out  More  successful 
scenario  writers  than  all  other  Bchools  together. 
Write  now  and  get  by  return  mail  FREE  Booklet, 
valuable  information,  Special  Price  and  Prize  Offer. 
Chicago  Photoplaywright  College, Box  278XY, Chicago 


FREE  DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our   famous  Hawaiian 
im.  diamonds — the  greatest  discovery  th« 
world  has  ever  known.    We  will  send  ab- 
3?j3Lg^         solutely  free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with 
g^jp^  a  l-2k  Hawaiian  im.  diamond — in  beautiful  ring 
box  postage  paid.    If  this  is  satisfactory  pay 
postmaster  $1.25  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  ad- 
vertising, handling,  etc.  If  not  satisfactory 
return  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded. 
Only  10,000  rings  given  away.    Send  no 
money.  Answer  quick.  Sand  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  DEPT.  70 
MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  slightly  used 

GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description.    Equal  to  new. 
Save  money.   Write  now  for 

Free  Bargain  Book  and  Catalog 

listing  hundreds  of  money-saving  bargains  in  slightly  used 
and  new  cameras  and  supplies.    All  goods  sold  on  10 
days'  Free  Trial.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  You 
take  no  chances  dealing  with  us.   We  have  been  in  the 
photographic  business  over  16  years.    WRITE  NOW. 


Central  Camera  Co.,  124  s.  vEfbash aH.,ch 


icago 


DONT  YOU  LIKE 
My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day, 
will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes.    Easy  to  apply— sure  in  results.  Lash- 
neen  is  an  Oriental  formula.   One  box  is  all  you  will 
need.     Not  sold  at  Druggists.    Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian    money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28.  Philadelphia. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Raz-Berry. — See  above  answer  for  address  of 
Mae  Murray.  Jack  Pickford  and  Louise  Huff 
will  get  any  mail  sent  to  them  in  care  of  the 
Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Fran- 
cis Marion  is  the  scenario  writer  for  Mary  Pick- 
ford.  The  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California,  is  her  address.  Kathlyn  Wil- 
liams should  be  addressed  at  the  Morosco  Stu- 
dios. Jewel  Carmen  finds  all  of  her  mail  at  the 
Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Gladys  Brockwell  gets  her  mail  at  the 
Fox,  too.  Charlotte  Burton  collects  her  daily 
batch  of  letters  at  the  American  Film  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Viola  Dana  has  a 
habit  of  calling  in  the  office  of  the  Metro  Stu- 
dios, Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  California,  for 
her  daily  mail.  Anita  Stewart  has  her  letters  de- 
livered to  her  at  the  Vitagraph  Company,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Ethel  Clayton's  address  is  the  World 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  I  am  sure  that  all  the  above 
mentioned  will  send  you  one  of  their  autographed 
photographs. 

M.  C. — The  editor  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  the 
Market  Booklet.  Thelma  Salter  is  not  being 
starred  at  the  present  time.  The  last  picture  she 
appeared  in  was  for  Thomas  H.  Ince.  You  can 
write  to  her  in  care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Catherine  J. — Cleo  Madison  has  not  been  play- 
ing in  pictures  for  many  months.  She  has  not 
done  a  single  picture  engagement  since  she  left 
the  Universal  Company.  She  went  to  play  in 
stock  at  the  Wigwam  Theater  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  after  severing  her  connections  with 
the  Universal.  A  letter  will  reach  her  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Marguerite  Clark  is  still 
with  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  and 
gets  her  mail  in  care  of  this  concern  at  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mopsy  Twinkle-Toes. — Charles  Chaplin  was 
born  in  Paris  of  English  parents.  I  think  that 
he  would  send  you  one  of  his  autographed  photos 
if  you  were  to  write  him  for  one.  Address  him 
in  care  of  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Yes,  Wallace  Reid  and  Harold 
Lockwood  are  very  good  looking,  indeed.  So 
you  have  become  sick  of  the  stage?  Well,  if  you 
went  into  motion  pictures  you  would  find  it  much 
harder  work  than  the  legitimate,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  you  would  be  tired  of  pictures 
before  you  were  in  them  very  long.  I'm  afraid 
that  you  lack  the  theatrical  spirit  that  should  be 
in  all  players  if  they  intend  to  make  a  success 
of  their  profession.  I  should  say  it  did  look 
rather  bad  for  a  person  supposed  to  be  down  and 
out,  with  a  worn  suit,  wearing  a  pair  of  new 
patent-leather  shoes.  These  slips  get  by  the  di- 
rector every  once  in  a  while,  but  are  just  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  player,  who  is  supposed  to  use  his 
own  head  in  such  matters.  Jack  Pickford  will  get 
any  mail  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the  Morosco  Stu- 
dios, Los  Angeles,  California. 


H. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
F.  T. — No,  Geo  Ridgley  is  not  appearing  in 


motion  pictures  at  the  present  time.  You  picked 
two  good  ones,  all  right.  They  don't  make  them 
any  more  popular  than  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
William  S.  Hart.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  editor 
if  there  will  be  another  Screen  Opportunity  Con- 
test or  not.  I  don't  know,  and  have  never  asked 
him  myself.  Edna  Mayo  is  not  playing  in  pic- 
tures at  the  present  time.  Her  last  work  was 
with  the  Essanay  Company  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Alary  Allies  Minter  has  been  in  pictures  for  about 
three  years.  She  has  appeared  in  productions  for 
the  Frohman,  Metro,  and  American  Film  Com- 
panies. She  is  still  with  the  latter  concern,  and 
will  get  any  mail  addressed  to  her  in  care  of  the 
American  Studios,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
George  Beban  has  just  formed  his  own  company. 
You  should  write  to  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Dorothy  Dalton  played  in  stock  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  and  on  the  vaudeville  stage  as  well, 
before  she  began  her  screen  career  with  the 
World  Film  Corporation.  She  next  did  a  fea- 
ture with  the  All  Star  Film  Company,  after  which 
she  landed  with  Thomas  H.  Ince.  The  only  way 
that  I  know  of  for  you  to  get  in  the  movies  is  to 
apply  at  the  various  studios  for  extra  work. 

Robert  J.  F. — Don't  know  whether  the  judges 
received  the  letter  you  wrote  to  them  or  not  re- 
garding the  Screen  Opportunity  Contest.  I  was 
so  busy  with  my  own  work  that  I  didn't  have 
time  to  pay  any  attention  to  anything  else.  Write 
to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  anything  that  you  may  want  to 
know  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  contest  and 
about  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  judges.  .Any- 
thing else  you  want  to  know  regarding  the  films 
or  the  players,  just  drop  me  a  line,  and  I'll  only 
be  too  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

Betty. — Charles  French  is  with  Thomas  H. 
Ince's  Paramount  companies.  He  has  been  with 
Ince  for  a  good  many  features,  so  he  ought  to 
stand  very  highly  with  him.  He  is  a  very  fine 
actor  indeed,  and  has  given  some  great  charac- 
terizations to  the  screen.  The  Triangle  Company 
is  still  the  name  of  the  firm  that  Thomas  H.  Ince 
left,  and  it  has  eleven  dramatic  companies  work- 
ing at  their  studios  in  Culver  City,  California. 
Ince  has  Charles  Ray,  Dorothy  Dalton,  and  Enid 
Bennett  making  Paramount  features  for  him,  and 
William  S.  Hart  producing  features  for  the  Art- 
craft.  Quite  a  collection  of  stars  to  be  looking 
after,  isn't  it?  Write  to  the  editor  concerning  the 
pictures  in  the  gallery.  He  looks  after  all  of  that. 
Victor  Moore  had  the  leading  role  in  Para- 
mount's  production,  "The  Clown."  Write  to  Mar- 
guerite Clark  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Picture 
Corporation.  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  Olive  Thomas  at  the  Triangle  Studios,  Culver 
City,  California.  Louise  Huff  receives  her  mail  at 
the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
while  Miriam  Cooper  finds  all  of  her  mail  at  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  Otv. 


OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


PATRIOTIC 
THRIFT 

suggests  that  it  is 
more  important 
now  than  ever  be- 
fore that  you 
wear  the 

Oblong   Rubber  Button 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

It  prolongs  the  life  of 
stockings  by  preventing 
drop  stitches,  tearing 
and  punctures.  The 
Oblong,  All 'Rubber 
Button  guards  against 
injury  to  even  the  most 
delicate  fabric.  Whether 
you  buy  hose  support- 
ers with  your  corsets 
or  unattached  be  sure 
to  get  Velvet  Grip. 

Sold  Everywhere 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 


Makers 


Boston 


<XJ^tfU4  NOW  PAID 
Q^wf^jfa^XJgr^   $100  FOR 


ONE  DRAWING 

You  can  become  an  artist,  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  even  if  you  now  have  no  tal- 
ent.   Earn  S25  to  $100  a  week.   Write  for 
Free  Outfit  offer  and  beautiful  new  book 
"  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ARTIST."  Address 
Washington  School  of.'Art,  Inc.,  1342  H.  St.,  N.W., Washington,  D.C. 

SEND  FOR  MY  BOOK 

Strong  Arms  and 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c.  coin  or  stamps 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  half-tone 
cuts,  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
develop,  beautify  and  gain  great  strength 
in  your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  with- 
out any  apparatus.  Equal  to  a  $20  course. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
1  27  W.  42nd  Street,    Studio  1  862,   New  York 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 


T\ON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  yonr  name  and  say,  "Send  me  a  Lach- 
nite  mounted  in  a  solid  goldring  on  10  days'  free  trial."  We  will  send 
rt  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it  comea  merely  deposit  S3. 75  with 
the  postman  and  then  wear  the  ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of 
your  friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  de- 
cide to  buy  it— send  us  §2.00  a  month  until  $15.75  has  been  paid. 
¥Vl*ltf»  TnilaV  Send  your  name  now.  Be  sure  tell  us  which  of  the 
»»  i  »c  m.  uuaj  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish  (ladies' 
Or  men's) — give  us  the  size  of  your  finger. 
Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.BlS8  .  Chicago 


Faces 
Made 
Young 

The  secret  of  a  youth- 
ful face  will  be  sent  to 
any  woman  whose  ap- 
pearance shows  that 
time  or  illness  or  any 
other  cause  is  stealing 
from  her  the  charm  of 
girlhood  beauty.    It  will 
show  how  without  cos- 
metics, creams,  massage, 
masks,    plasters,  straps, 
vibrators,  "beauty"  treat- 
ments or   other  artificial 
means,  she  can  remove  the 
traces  of  age  from  her  coun- 
tenance.   Every  woman 
young  or  midaie  aged,  wl 
has  a  single  facial  defect  shou 
know  about  these  remarkab 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  lines  and  "crows  feet"  and  wrinkles;  fill 
up  hollows;  give  roundness  to  scrawny  necks;  lift  up 
sagging  corners  of  the  mouth  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow 
skins.  It  will  show  how  five  minutes  daily  with  Kathryn 
Murray's  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  wonders.  This 
information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

Write  for  this  Free  Book  which  tells  just  what  to  do  to 
bring  back  firmness  to  the  facial  muscles  and  tissues  and 
smoothness  and  beauty  to  the  skin.    Write  today. 

Kathryn  Murray,  Inc. 
Suite  759    Garland  Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE  J 

FILM  I  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 

<L5  YCARS  THE  STANDARD  TRAIMfiQ 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

A1.VIENE  SCHOOL 
DPAMATIC  ARTS 

POUF?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCKS 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES' 

Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  t« 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  57th  St.         Now  York  City 


The  best  beautifier  since  1885. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Campbell's  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

quickly  clear  the  skin  and  build  up  the 
system.  Try  these  wafers  now — convince 
yourself.  They  are  guaranteed  safe  and 
non-habit  forming. 

50c.  and  $1.00  per  box,  mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  receipt  of  price,  from  Dept.  37 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  3%  Broadway .N.Y.C. 


Nail  Polish  That  Lasts 

Soap  and  water  can't  take  away  the 
brilliant  polish  from  your  nails  if  you  use 
MAIIITY  o  nail  food— keeps  the 
imiLU/V  nails  from  getting  brittle 
Just  one  application  a  week  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  permanent  luster. 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER.  We  will  send  one  50e 
size  Nailux  (3  months  supply)  and  our  special 
combination  list  of  guaranteed  toilet  specialties 
for  25c.  Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 
K.  HERMO  CO..  542  E.  63rd  Street.  CHICAGO 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Charles  Chaplin  Jr. — So  you  look  just  like 
Charles  Chaplin  when  he  is  without  his  make-up? 
Did  you  ever  try  to  copy  his  make-up  and  see  if 
you  would  look  like  he  does  on  the  screen?  I 
should  think  that  it  would  be  lots  of  fun.  Some 
people  even  copy  his  make-up  and  then  appear 
before  a  camera  and  get  paid  for  looking  like 
him  and  copying  his  line  of  work.  No,  Billie 
West  is  not  any  relation  to  Chaplin  at  all,  but 
he  draws  down  a  very  good  salary  for  imitating 
Charlie  in  his  comedies.  Even  some  of  the  old 
Chaplin  plots  have  been  used  by  West  in  his 
King  Bee  comedies.  After  seeing  Chaplin  one 
would  not  care  the  least  bit  for  West.  You  can 
get  a  picture  of  Charles  Chaplin  autographed  by 
writing  to  the  comedian  at  his  studios,  the  Charles 
Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood,  California. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  Is  My  Favorite. — No,  you 
are  the  only  one  that  has  used  this  title  as  a 
heading  for  their  answers  in  the  Oracle,  but  thou- 
sands have  said  this  to  me  in  their  letters.  He 
is  certainly  a  very  popular  screen  idol,  and  his 
pictures  are  always  entertaining  and  good  for 
many  laughs.  I  guess  the  "Americano"  was  the 
most  dramatic  picture  that  Fairbanks  made  with 
the  possible  exception  of  "The  Lamb."  Both  of 
these  productions  contained  many  laughs  for  the 
audience,  however.  The  middle  name  of  Douglas 
Fairbanks  is  Elton,  although  he  never  uses  it. 
Write  him  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California. 

Betty  Summers. — Did  you  get  the  correct  ad- 
dress on  your  Harold  Lockwood  letter?  He 
should  have  been  written  to  in  care  of  the  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation,  1497  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Can't  answer  your  Harold  Lockwood  ques- 
tion as  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle.  It 
must  be  very  trying  to  have  to  stay  in  a  place 
that  you  dislike  so  much.  Write  often,  and 
ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like.  Maybe  it  will 
help  to  cheer  you  up. 

Figs. — Charles  Chaplin  should  be  addressed  in 
care  of  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood, 
California.  Norma  Talmadge  gets  her  mail  at 
the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Gail  Kane  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California,  as 
should  Jay  Belasco.  Jay  joined  the  army,  but 
was  sent  back  after  he  was  there  several  months. 
Niles  Welch  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  you 
refer  to  in  "Miss  George  Washington"  with  Mar- 
guerite Clark.  Write  to  him  in  care  of  the 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

A  Wyo  Peach. — Jack  Mulhall  is  working  for 
the  Universal  Company  in  a  new  serial  now.  Ad- 
dress him  at  Universal  City,  California.  Write  to 
Bobby  Harron  in  care  of  the  Griffith  Studios, 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California.  Ad- 
dress Gladys  Leslie  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


{The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Cunard-Ford  Fan. — Francis  Ford  is  his  real 
name.  He  hasn't  been  playing  on  the  screen  for 
some  little  time  now,  devoting  all  of  his  energies 
to  directing.  Grace  Cunard  is  certainly  a  very 
popular  star.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
it.  Grace  and  Mary  Pickford  are  utterly  dif- 
ferent in  their  respective  lines  of  work,  so  you 
can't  compare  them.  Yes,  Grace  answers  letters 
from  her  admirers.  Write  to  her  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Grace  Cunard  has  a 
sister,  Mina  Cunard.  Toe  Moore  played  in  "The 
Purple  Mask"  serial  with  Grace  Cunard.  He  is 
now  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldier  boys  at  American 
Lake.    Joe  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  go. 

New  Zealand. — You  can  reach  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton  in  care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Oh,  I  don't  know.  Some  stenographers 
are  very  popular.  Mabel  Taliaferro  will  get 
any  mail  you  may  send  her  at  the  Metro  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  1476  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Your  letter  was  very  interesting  coming 
from  'way  off  New  Zealand,  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  are  five 
instead  of  three  when  the  boys  come  home. 
^Tour  letter  was  quite  some  time  in  getting  over. 

W.  H.  Sydney,  Australia. — Lillian  and 
Dorothy  Gish  are  still  with  D.  W.  Griffith's  com- 
pany. They  can  be  reached  by  mail  at  the  Grif- 
fith Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  Thomas  H. 
Ince  has  the  Charles  Ray,  Enid  Bennett,  and 
Dorothy  Dalton  companies  producing  features 
for  the  Paramount,  and  William  S.  Hart  is 
making  pictures  for  Artcraft.  Yes,  Frank  Kee- 
nan  is  still  making  pictures.  He  is  being  fea- 
tured by  Pathe  in  their  productions  now.  Hart 
is  still  playing  his  Western  roles,  with  an  occa- 
sional change.  The  Lubin  Company  hasn't  been 
producing  films  for  some  time.  Mabel  Normand 
is  being  featured  by  the  Goldwyn  Company  in 
comedy  dramas.  Al  St.  John  is  still  with  Roscoe 
Arbuckle's  company.  Frank  Mills  and  Jane 
Grey  are  not  appearing  before  the  camera  at 
the  present  time.  The  Reliance  Company  hasn't 
been  in  business  for  some  time.  There  is  no 
Triangle-Fine  Arts  Company  now.  It  is  all  Kay- 
Bee  Triangle.  King  Baggot  has  just  finished 
playing  in  a  serial,  "The  Eagle's  Eye,"  for  the 
Wharton  Brothers.  Flora  Finch  hasn't  been 
with  the  Vitagraph  Company  for  several  years. 

H.  W.— Yes,  I  think  that  Pearl  White  and 
Marin  Sais  would  write  to  you.  Address  Pearl 
in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Marin  Sais  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Matrimonial 
questions  are  against  the  Oracle  rules.  Fannie 
Ward  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1875.  Olive  Thomas  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  both  on  and  off  the  screen.  I  think  that 
Theda  Bara  would  send  you  one  of  her  photos. 
Write  her  a  letter  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  She  is  twenty- 
seven  vears  old. 


Wider  Range 
Clearer  Tones 

T)0  you  wish  to  possess  a 
L-/  sweeter,  stronger  and  clearer 
voice  with  a  wider  range?  And 
have  complete  control  of  your 
,  voice  at  all  times?  This  is  now 
possible  by  the  latest  scientific 
discovery,  the  Feuchtinger 
method.  This  method  will  im- 
prove your  voice  100  per  cent. 
This  is  what  it  has  already 
done  f  orothers.  Simple, silent 
exercises — just  a  few  minutes 
every  day — you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  daily  Improvement 
of  your  voice;  imparts  strength 
to  the  vocal  organs  and  gives  a 
surprising  quality  of  richness  to 
I  the  tones.   JBe  sure  to  send  cou- 
pon for  facts  and  proofs.  Don't 
delay  Improvement  of  your  voice. 

FREE 

Consultation ! 

A  Every  person  who  is  inter- 

||§  ested  in  voice  is  entitled  to 
™  FREE  consultation.  Take  your 
problems  to  Mr.  Fenchtinger.  WRITE  him  today.  You  can  consult  with  this 
institution  at  any  time  about  your  voice.  This  service  is  absolutely  free.  This 
is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  offering  this  service.  Write  us  today  and  we 
will  send  you  full  particulars  FREE. 


Send  the  Coupon 


i  Perfect  Voice  Institute 
y    1772  Wilson  Av.  Dept.  B158 


Chicago 


Illinois 


and  our  NEWBOOK  ON  VOICE 
will  be  sent  you  FREE  and  prepaid. 

We  will  tell  you  just  what  this    #  without  any  obligations  on  my 
method  IS  and  what  it  Can  do  for    £    part,  please  send  me  full  particu- 
you.   You  are  under  no  obliga-  g    'ar?  regarding  the  Feuchtingen 
tions  in  sending  for  this  infor-  5 
matioru  ^Send  coupon  today,  f 


method. 


Perfect 'Voice  Institute  i 
1772Wil$onAv.  Dept.  B158  / 
Chicago    .'.    Illinois  / 


Name. 


Address . 


RIGISTERE.D   US.  PAT  Or? 

IT'S  OFF 

HAIR  ON  FACE 


BODY  OR  UNDER  ARMS  positively  removed  with  root.  No  elec- 
tricity, pain  nor  poisonous  drugs.  Absolutely  harmless.  Write  for 
particulars,  or  call  for  free  demonstration. 

M.fl  .  BERTH  E,  Specialist,  12  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  SdSl  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair — HI  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  clone  to  head  and  say  ichat  color  you  wish.  I  hnve  helped  thou* 
s  mils  of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  drv  scalps,  falling'  hair,  cetting- 
bald.  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,No.l4E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


1\%  Yearly  Increase  Guaranteed 

SPECIAL  TERMS— TEN  MONTHS' 

credit  on  any  article  selected  from  the  Su'EET 
Catalog.     No  money   in  advance. 

Shipment  made  for  your  examination.  First 
payment  to  be  made  only  after  you  have  con- 
vinced yourself  that  SWEET  values  cannot 
be  equalled.    If  not  what 
you   wish  return   at  our 
expense. 

Any  Diamond  bought  of  us 
may  be  returned  for  ex* 
change  at  anincreasedvalue 
oflV^o  more  than  you  paid. 
We  stand  alone  in  this  offer. 


No  Red  Tape— No  Delay 


Y »i  imm  m  t  W  <  Every  transaction  C  0  N  F  I  - 
il?*!  1  I/  DENTIAL.  You  don't  do 
La  I  I  justice  to  yourself  and  your 
E  JLJLJA^A4  dollars  unless  you  inspect  our 
SWEET'S  CLUSTER;  unusual  values  in  Diamonds, 
7  Fine  Diamonds,  Set  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silverware, 
in  Platinum.  Looks  Phonographs,  etc. 
like  $225.00  Solitaire.  gend  TODAY  for  SWEET 
PriPO  D  e  Luxe  Catalog.  Write 

MTL  ICtS  *l"±0:2i  NOW  to  Dept.  SOM. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 
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LEARN  PERSONAL  CULTURE 


DELATONE 

"DEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
AJ  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  druggists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave.    Dept.  G  B   Chicago,  III. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Sarah  P. — William  S.  Hart  is  the  head  of  his 
own  company  now.  Write  him  at  the  William  S. 
Hart  Studios,  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Hollywood. 
California.  The  Universal  stars  are  at  Universal 
City,  California.  The  Triangle  stars  at  Culver 
City,  California,  and  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
principals  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hol- 
lywood, California.  The  World  Film  stars  should 
be  addressed  at  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Rita. — Douglas  McLean  can  be  reached  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  certainly 
was  very  handsome  opposite  Gail  Kane  in  "Souls 
In  Pawn.''  He  is  now  playing  opposite  Dorothy 
Gish  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  war  picture  which  Ches- 
ter Whitey  is  directing.  Earle  Williams  is  still 
making  features  for  the  Vitagraph  Company.  He 
is  now  working  at  their  Western  studios,  in 
Hollywood,  California.  You  certainly  use  up  a 
lot  of  paper  to  write  so  little,  Rita.  You  should 
be  more  careful.  Save  all  the  paper  you  can, 
because  it  is  becoming  scarcer  all  the  time.  Write 
on  both  sides  now ;  I  don't  care. 

Vitagraph  Fax. — William  Wolbert  is  .not  di- 
recting Alfred  Whitman  any  more  at  the  Vita- 
graph Studios.  Dave  Smith  is  handling  the 
megaphone  for  the  Whitman  features  now.  "A 
Son  of  Kazan"  is  the  latest  feature  to  be  filmed 
by  the  Whitman  Company.  Mary  Pickford  left 
the  Lasky  Studios  after  finishing  "How  Could 
You,  Jean?"'  to  go  on  a  tour  for  the  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  third  Liberty  Loan.  Need- 
less to  say,  little  Mary  did  some  business.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  men  who  direct  the 
features  don't  get  the  credit  from  the  public  that 
is  due  to  them  for  their  efforts.  They  are  just 
as  much  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  picture  as  any  one  else  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction. 

Movie  Fax. — You  shouldn't  be  in  such  a  rush 
for  a  letter  from  your  favorite.  Remember  that 
the  stars  get  a  great  many  letters  every  day  from 
fans  who  are  just  as  anxious  as  you  were  for  a 
reply,  and  that  it  takes  time  to  answer  them  all. 
Just  be  a  bit  patient,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  hear.  Did  you  have  the  correct  address? 
She  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Select 
Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Edxa  B. — Douglas  Fairbanks  and  George 
Walsh  are  every  bit  as  jolly  off  the  screen  as  they 
are  on.  Douglas  Fairbanks  was  born  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  in  1883.  Ella  Hall  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1897.  Neva 
Gerber  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1895.  Can't  an- 
swer any  matrimonial  questions,  as  they  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle.  You  should  have 
looked  the  rules  over  before  you  wrote. 

Alice  J.  T. — Pearl  White  was  born  in  1889. 
Marv  Pickford  is  twenty-four  years  of  old  age. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Gertrude  H. — So  you,  too,  would  like  to  be- 
come a  motion-picture  star?  There  are  very  few 
girls  to-day  who  don't  want  to  be  in  the  movies. 
You  evidently  did  not  read  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test before  you  wrote  your  questions,  or  you 
would  have  discovered  that  matrimonial  queries 
are  not  answered  in  the  Oracle  Department.  Tom 
Forman  is  in  the  army.  He  is  a  sergeant  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  in  California.  Any  mail  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California,  will  be  sure  to 
reach  him.  Drop  Miss  Clark  another  line,  and  let 
her  know  that  you  wrote  her  once  before.  Your 
letter  must  have  been  lost  or  overlooked.  Her 
address  is  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation, 
485  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Write  as 
often  as  you  like. 

American  Fax. — Mary  Miles  Minter  is  still 
playing  in  features  for  the  American  Film  Corn- 
pan}-.  She  recently  signed  a  new  contract  with 
that  concern  for  another  year.  Yes,  she  gets  a 
very  nice  salary,  indeed.  Henry  King  has  been 
directing  her  features  in  the  past.  Edward  Slo- 
man,  who  has  been  piloting  William  Russell  in  all 
his  pictures  for  the  American,  has  turned  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  Mary  Miles  Minter 
now,  and  will  handle  the  megaphone  in  her  forth- 
coming features.  Alfred  Vosburgh  has  not  been 
with  the  American  Company  for  some  time.  The 
last  picture  he  played  in  there  was  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter.  He  is  now  known  as  Alfred  Whit- 
man, and  is  being  featured  by  the  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany in  their  productions  at  the  Western  Studios 
in  Hollywood,  California.  "The  Home  Trail"  is 
the  latest  film  in  which  he  is  featured.  It  looks 
as  if  Nell  Shipman  is  to  be  his  leading  lady  in  his 
future  releases  under  Vitagraph.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Studios, 
Hollywood,  California,  will  reach  him.  You  were 
right  about  him  in  "Cavanaugh  of  the  Forest 
Rangers."  He  certainly  looked  like  the  real  thing. 
Nell  Shipman  had  the  feminine  role  in  that  pro- 
duction. The  Whitman  Company  are  now  mak- 
ing "A  Texas  Romance,"  from  the  pen  of  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady. 

St.  Louis. — Francis  McDonald  has  been  with 
the  Triangle  Film  Corporation  for  several  months 
now.  You  can  reach  him  by  letter  at  the  Tri- 
angle Studios,  Culver  City,  California.  He  went 
to  the  Triangle  from  the  Universal,  directly  after 
Thomas  H.  Ince  left  the  Triangle  concern  to 
form  his  own  companies. 

William  S.  Hart's  Admirer. — I  liked  Hart's 
work  very  much  in  "Wolves  of  the  Rail."  That 
last  reel  was  certainly  a  thriller.  "Blue  Blazes 
Rawdon,"  was  the  title  of  the  feature  that  fol- 
lowed "Wolves  of  the  Rail,"  in  which  Hart  is 
also  starred.  His  next  feature  to  be  released 
by  the  Artcraft  will  be  "The  Tiger  Man,"  and  is 
said  to  present  Hart  in  a  different  role  than  any- 
thing he  has  ever  attempted  before  on  the  screen. 
There  is  no  question  about  it,  Bill  is  a  versatile 
player,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  almost  any 
kind  of  role. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed 
in  Three  Minutes! 


You  can  do  it.    In  three  minutes  every  particle  §§ 

of   superfluous   hair   will   dissolve   away   like  = 

magic,  leaving  the  skin  smooth  and  perfectly  p 

healthy.    It  is  very  simple  to  remove  unsightly  ^ 

and  embarrassing  hair  from  the  face  and  neck  ^ 

and  from  under  the  arms  when  you  use  m 

Sulfo-Solution  J 

Absolutely   safe   and   harm-  ?;. 

less.     Will   not   instate   or  ^ 

roughen  the  most  sensitive  ^ 

skin.     When  you  use  Sulfo-  :_\ 

Solution  you  can  be  sure  of  in-  = 

stant     and    wonderful    results  m 

without    taking    the    slightest  | 

chance    of    injuring    the    most  = 

lelicate  skin.    We  guarantee  this  j= 

jecause    we    know    what    Sulfo-  = 

f.  Solution  has  done  for  thousands  || 

of  discriminating  women  it  can  n 

do  for  you.  For  years  it  has  been  m 

the  favorite  depilatory  of  society  |g 

H  and  professional  women.  || 

I  Send  for  Trial  Bottle  j 

H    Send  one  dollar  for  a  trial  bottle  of  this  wonderful  remover  = 

=    of  superfluous  hair.    Sulfo-Solution  comes  to  you  all  ready  to  = 

=    use— nothing  to  mix.   Use  some  of  it  at  once.  Simply  moisten  = 

==    the  hair  to  be  removed  with  Sulfo-Solution.    Leave  it  on  = 

F=    three  minutes  by  the  clock.  Then,  if  every  particle  of  super-  ^ 

=    fluous  hair  isn't  gone  and  the  skin  left  smooth  and  perfectly  = 

—    natural  we  want  you  to  send  the  bottle  back.    Your  dollar  = 

H  will  te  immediately  returned.  COOPER  PHAEMACAL  §| 
=    CO,,  498  Thompson  Building-,  Chicago. 

I  Your  Druggist  Will  Guarantee  Sulfo-Solution  1 


jiiin"Evcpy  Woman  'uiiuijiiiiiiiiiijnimiiHi 
Should  Use  Creme  Mignon  | 


=  Virginia  Valli—  Kssanay 

H  Writes :  ""Creme  Mignon  is  a  wonderful  com- 

H  plexion  cream.    Every  woman  should  use  it." 

M  Your  skin  can  be  soft  as  velvet,  free  from 

=s  all  blemishes,  and  glow  with  the  rosy  tint  of 

H  health  if  you  will  use  Creme  Mignon.  The 

=  complexion  cream  recommended  by  women  of 

H  the  stage,  the  screen,  and  society.     Used  by 

^  people  of  taste  and  refinement,  the  world  over 

H  because  it  gives  the  best  possible  results.  Re- 

H  freshing  to  the  most  delicate  or  sensitive  skin. 

H  We  know  you  will  find  Creme  Mignon  the  per- 

^  feet  complexion  cream  you  have  been  looking 

l=  for.    That  is  why  we  want  you  to 

1  Use  Five  Days  at  Our  Expense 

g  In  this  way.    Send  fifty  cents  in  stamps,  coin, 

H  or  money  order.    A  large  jar  will  be  immedi- 

H  ately  mailed  you.    Use  it  five  days.    If  at  the 

^  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  convinced  that 

H  Creme  Mignon  is  the  best  complexion  cream 

M  you  have  ever  used,  return  the  .iar  to  us.  and 

=  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  Write 

^  to-day.  and  start  using  this  most  wonderful  of 

H  all  complexion  creams. 

1  CREME  MIGNON  MFG.  CO.,  544  W.  147th  St.,  New  York  City 

llll! 


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book— read  about  it ! 

Tells  how  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they  can 
write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men  and 
women,  without  any  special  instruction,  learn  to  their 
own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  your  own 
imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold  mine  of 
Ideas  that  will  'bring  you  Happy  Success  and  hand- 
some Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy," 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique.  thrilling.  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment, and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  :  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  ob ligation. Your  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.    Just  address 


WRITER'S 
SERVICE, 

Dept.  15 
AUBURN, 
N.  Y. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the  new 
Ranger  "Motorbike"  completely  equipped 
with  electric  light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand, 
tool  tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti-/1 
skid  tires.  Choice  off  44  other  styles,  colors  J| 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  "Ranger"  line  of 
bicycles,  all  at  Factory'to-Rider  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  our  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial  offer 
andi  marvelous  offers  and  terms. 
TID EC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels,  Sundries, 
l  into  and  repair  parts  and  supplies  for  all 
bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
need.   Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  Factory -Direct- 
to-Rider  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 
CYCLE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  B-212CHICAG0.  U.S.A. 


MEAD 


With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  In  the  "World  War" 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Hit  of  the 
War,"  has  as  yet  made  its  appearance.  While  it  is  true  that  such 
War  Songs  as  "Over  There"  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some 
impression,  have  Our  Boys  adopted  another  "It's  a  Long  Way  To 
Tipperary,"  which  has  been  the  great  favorite  with  the  "English 
Tommies"?  Inasmuch  as  several  Commanders  of  our  training 
cantonments  have  requested  boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a 
song  it  appears  to  be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so,  you  may  secure  some 
valuable  information  and  assistance  by  writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
our  new  booklet  entitled  "SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND 
GUIDE."  We  revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music, 
eecure  copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems  submitted  examined  FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  73  GAIETY  BLDG.,  N.  Y.  C. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Easy  Money. — Yes,  the  Taylor  Holmes  you 
saw  in  "Easy  Money"  is  the  very  same  young 
man  that  played  in  "The  Third  Part}-"  on  the 
speaking  stage.  Personally,  I  like  him  better  on 
the  stage,  because  he  does  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  a  great  many  of  his  fine,  humor- 
ous ways  on  the  screen,  due  to  the  absence  of  his 
voice.  You  can  reach  him  by  letter  in  care  of 
the  Essanay  Film  Company,  1333  Argyle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Webster  Campbell  is  still  with 
Vitagraph. 

Jane  Novak  Admirer. — Richard  Stanton  is  the 
gentleman  who  did  the  directing  of  "Graft,"  in 
which  Jane  Novak  and  Hobart  Henley  were  fea- 
tured. Jane  has  been  doing  three  features  oppo- 
site William  S.  Hart  for  the  Artcraft  program, 
and  has  commenced  work  on  a  film  for  the  Fox 
Company  now.  Quite  in  demand  these  days,  is 
your  favorite.  Violet  will  receive  any  mail  sent 
to  her  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  She 
hasn't  appeared  in  very  many  features.  I  am  sure 
that  she  will  send  you  one  of  her  photographs. 
Webster  Campbell  is  the  handsome  young  man 
that  played  opposite  Alice  Joyce  in  the  "Fettered 
Woman"  for  the  Vitagraph  Company.  You  can 
write  him  in  care  of  the  company  at  East  Fif- 
teenth Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Francelia  Billington  was  born  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  February  1,  1896.  Yes,  I  have  noticed 
that  you  didn't  keep  your  promise  to  write  me 
once  a  week.  I'll  forgive  you  if  you  will  try  to 
keep  it  in  the  future. 

Pippin. — So  3-ou  would  like  to  know  the  names 
of  the  Mack  Sennett  bevy  of  beauties  who  adorn 
his  well-known  comedies  ?  Well,  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  tell  you,  seeing  that  I  know  them  all.  They 
are  mighty  fine  little  girls,  too,  every  last  one 
of  them.  You'll  find  the  pictures  of  a  lot  of  them 
in  this  copy  of  Picture-Play-  Magazine.  Here 
are  their  names :  Roxana  McGowana,  Vera  Sted- 
man,  Phyllis  Haver,  Marvel  Rhea,  Virginia 
Nightingale,  Gonda  Durand,  and  Alice  Maison. 
Quite  an  aggregation  of  beaut}-  that  Mack  Sen- 
nett sprinkles  throughout  his  comedies,  isn't  it? 
They  will  all  receive  letters  addressed  to  them  in 
care  of  the  Mack  Sennett  Studios,  1712  Alle- 
sandro  Street,  Edendale,  California. 

Vitagraph  Admirers. — Corinne  Griffith  and 
Webster  Campbell  are  playing  together  now  in 
features  for  the  Eastern  Vitagraph.  They  will 
get  any  mail  you  might  send  to  either  of  them 
at  the  Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Al- 
fred Whitman  is  the  featured  player  of  the  Whit- 
man Company,  which  is  located  at  the  Western 
Vitagraph  Studios.  Mary  Anderson  has  been 
playing  opposite  him  in  the  past,  but  of  late  he 
has  had  Nell  Shipman  for  his  leading  lady.  Al  is 
a  very  clever  performer,  and  is  increasing  in 
popularity  every  day.  Any  mail  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Studios,  Hollywood- 
California,  will  be  sure  to  reach  nim. 


Shirley 
Mas 


on 


Why 
She  Has 
Such  Charm5 

It  is  because  she  is  always  so 
dainty  and  perfectly  groomed.  She 
wears  such  sweet,  sheer,  girlish  frocks 

that  of  course  she  keeps  her  arms  and  armpits  free  from  hair.  No  woman  has  an  excuse  for  being  disfigured  by  super- 
fluous hair  on  her  arms,  face  or  neck  for  it  can  be  eliminated  safely,  painlessly,  effectively  in  5  minutes  with  X-BAZ1N. 
This  French  depilatory  has  been  used  by  hospitals,  society  women  and  famous  actresses  for  fifty  years.  50c  and  $1  .CO 
at  all  druggists  and  department  stores.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  we  will  mail  it  to  you  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.      215  Washington  Street,  New  York 

THE   POPULAR   FRENCH    DEPILATORY  POWDER 


60  cents  per  line 


Circulation,  200,000 


September  forms  close  June  18th  j 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

$50 — SlOO  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175 — P-l,  Chicago. 

FREE  to  Writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Writer's 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOPLAYS 
bring  big  money.  Send  us  photoplays, 
or  ideas,  any  form.  We  revise,  type, 
copyright,  sell  on  commission.  Send 
for  our  free  book,  "Successful  Photo- 
plays," which  tells  how  to  write 
photoplays  and  describes  our  service. 
National  Photoplay  Sales  Co.,  Box 
422,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Old  Money  Wanted 

82  TO  S500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

Patents  and  Lawyers 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'll  help  you 
market  it.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen, 
39  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
2276  W  AVoolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Short  Stories 

"Wanted— Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,Desk250,  Washington, D.C." 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Songs,  Poems 


SONG  Writers:  Submit  poems  now. 
We  compose  and  arrange  music.  We 
popularize  and  help  you  to  become 
successful.  Information  Free.  Broad- 
way Studio,  1431  Broadway, NewYork 

WRITE  Words  for  a  Song.  We  write 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war,love 
or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  121,  Chicago 

WHO  will  write  the  Song  Hit  of 
the  War  ?  If  you  have  an  idea  suita- 
ble for  such  a  song  write  for  Free 
Booklet,  "  Songwriters  Manual  & 
Guide."  We  revise  poems,  compose 
music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems 
submitted,  examined  free.  Knicker- 
bocker Studios,100  GaietyBldg,N.Y.C. 


Personal 


ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING, 
invaluable  for  your  life  guidance; 
send  birth  date  and  10c  (coin)  for 
Trial  Reading.  E.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  21. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


We  make  it  possible  to  reach  2,200,000  readers  at  $6.57  a  line  in  the  Classified  Columns  of 
Detective  Story,  Ainslee's,  People's  Favorite,  Popular,  Smith's,  Picture-Play,  and  Top  • 
Notch  Magazines.    Write  for  particulars.    Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh  Ave.,  N.Y. 


::  POCKET  EDITIONS 

USEFUIi    SUBJECTS    lOc.  EACH 


Sheldon's  Twentieth  Century  Letter  Writer;  Sheldon's 
Guide  to  Etiquette;  Physical  Health  Culture;  National 
Dream  Book;  Zingara  Fortune  Teller;  The  Key  to 
Hypnotism;  Heart  Talks  With  the  Lovelorn;  Frank 
Merriwell's  Book  of    Physical  Development. 

Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  Publishers 

79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


/  WILL  GIVE  YOU 

Beauty,  Figure  and  Health 

Irrespective  of  your  age  or  physical  condition  my 
method  of  physical  culture  will  work  wonders. 
25  years  of  successful  experience  is  my  guarantee. 
No  hard  work— a  child  can  understand  and  follow 
my  instructions.  You  can  reduce  or  gain  weight. 
Send  for  particulars. 

MRS.  LA  RAUS,  Physical  Culture  Expert 
Dept.  6  825  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Radium  Dial  Wrist  Watch 

A WRIST  watch  is  part  of  every  officers  equipment.  Practically 
every  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army  wears  one.  It  has  been  proven 
to  be  the  most  convenient  watch  in  the  world.  The  new  Burlington  is  built  for 
aviators  and  is  adjusted  to  keep  time  to  the  second  anywhere.  High  grade. 
The  finest  nickel  movement.  Square  design.  Extra  heavy  hands.  Clear,  distinct, 
military  Radium  dial.  The  sturdy  pig-skin  buckle  strap  cannot  slip.  Send  tha 
coupon  below  today  and  get  our  beautiful  illustated  book  and  special  offer. 

Only  $212  a  Month 

The  superb  Burlington  Wrist  Watch  with  all  its  exceptional  features 
sold  direct  to  you  at  the  rate  of  only  $2.50  per  month.  Positively  the 

exact  price  the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to  pay  us.  Think  of  it — only  $2.50 
per  month  for  this  high-grade,  guaranteed  watch  "direct"  at  a  remarkable  price. 


BurlingtonWatchCo.  sv  Send  Coudoii  for  New  Watch  Book 

19th  St.  snd  Marshall  Bird.  V 

DeptBiss,  Chicago,  in.  Mail  the  coupon  today.     Get  the  Burlington 

Please  send  me  (without  obhga-  *V  _  _J  *-* 

%aX&g^i^&&£ot  X    watch  book  free.    You  will  know  why  a  man 

S^SSSgSnf50  a  month  offer  on     \    who  has  become  accustomed  to  the  convenience  of  a 
£  \     wrist  watch  would  never  go  without  one  again.  Send 

X     coupon  today  for  book  and  our  great  special  offer. 

c;  JSTame  _  „.  „_     \ 

SC  V         T5  I!  tl  TA7„A~L  C ~    19th  St  and  Marshall  Blvd. 

ie 

vr 

01  Address  
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Ns  Burlington  Watch  Co.  g*&ff  ""ffiSS 


Learn  Music  at  Home 


Music  no  longer  difficult !  Learn  to  play  your  favorite  instru- 
ment by  note  in  a  few  short  months — without  a  teacher  at  your 
elbow.  New  method.  Easier  than  private  teacher  way. 
More  than  200,000  men  and  women  have  learned  by  our  sim- 
plified home  study  method.  You  too  can  brighten  your  life 
with  the  ability  to  play.  Write  today  for  free  book  and  par- 
ticulars of  free  lessons  offer. 

LESSONS  FREE 

We  want  to  have  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help 
advertise  our  home  study  method.  For  a  short  time,  there- 
fore, we  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  FREE.  Only  charge  is 
for  postage  and  sheet  music — which  is  small.  Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

Y\  rite  today  for  amazing  free  book,  giving  all  the  facts  and  particulars.  Act  quick  and 
get  your  lessons  free.    Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal.    Do  it  now  before  you  turn  this  page. 

U.  S.  School  of  Music,  537  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  537  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  in  Your  Own  Home"  and  particulars  of 
your  free  lessons  offer. 

Name  Address   


WHY  BE  A  WALL  FLOWER? 

No  longer  need  the  ability 
to  play  music  be  shut  out  of 
your  life  !  Now  at  last  you 
can  learn  music — how  to 
play  any  instrument  —  at 
home — yet  without  having  a 
teacher  at  your  elbow.  By 
our  wonderful  home  study 
method  we  have  made  it 
easy  for  you  to  play  your  fa- 
vorite instrument  by  note. 

No  tiresome,  "dry"'  exer- 
cises, no  inconvenience,  no 
trick  music,  no  "numbers," 
yet  simple,  wonderful,  easy 
for  even  a  child.  Now  you 
can  bring  into  your  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  others  end- 
less pleasure  and  happiness 
through  your  music.  Instead 
of  being*  a  forsaken  "wall 
flower"  you  will  be  the  most 
popular  'person  in  your  set. 


City 


State 


Nature  Commands  "No  Corns" 
Fashion  Dictates  "Stylish  Shoes" 

Blu  e=jay  Satisfies  Both 


To  avoid  corrjft  few  would 


consent  to  wear  ian  dais. 
That  is  an  extreme. 

Few  would  forego  smart 
shoes  of  the  current  fashions. 

And  there  is  no  call  for 
such  privations. 

For  Blue=jay  Plasters  keep 
your  feet  i  n  their  natural 
state  —  free  from  throbbing 
corns. 

Such  discomfort  is  need- 
less now — even  foolish.  No 
corn  should  be  coddled. 

Science  Brings  Relief 

Blue=jay  brings  instant  relief. 
The  plaster  includes  a  pad  that 
relieves  the  pressure.  Then  the 
bit  of  B&B  wax  dislodges  the 
corn  gently,  but  surely. 


In  48  hours  the  miserable 
pest  may  be  removed  easily. 

In  only  rare  cases,  when 
the  corn  is  old  and  stubborn, 
are  second  treatments  nec- 
essary. 

Blue=jay  is  the  scientific 
way,  to  which  Nature  quickly 
responds. 

Avoid  Makeshifts 

Paring  is  dangerous  and  tem- 
porary. 

Harsh,  disagreeable  liquids 
sometimes  numb  but  do  not  end 
the  corn  completely. 

Millions  use  Blue=jay  whenever 
the  faintest  corn  appears.  This 
very  night  thousands  will  gain 
relief.  Try  Blue=jay  tonight.  The 
cost  is  trifling. 


BAUER  &  BLACK 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.,  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 


It  wraps  the  toe 
snugly.  Stops  the 
pain  ins  tantly. 
Ends  the  corn 
quickly,  gently 
and  completely. 


Stops  Pain 
Instantly 


Blue=jay 

For  Corns 

Ends  Corn 
Completely 


Large  package  25c  at  Druggists 

Small  package  discontinued 


America's  Favorite  Mada.5i.ne 
of  ft\e  Screen.  0  ' 


MAGAZINE 


UGUST-1918 


to  Reaifcr.-  Wkes  y«ra  fiaisii  read- 
is  roag »z!Bt,  place  a  one  cent  stamp 
it  settee,  sail  tie  magazine,  ami 
!  fee  placed  a  tie  Wis  of  oor 
-■•  it  tailors  destined  to  proceed 

was.     No  wrapping — no  address. 

.  BURLESON,  Postmaster  GewsaJ, 


SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY 


Learn  so 
Easily 


New  Book 
FREE 


SHORTHAND 


Learn  in  S 
Evenings 

Then  Acquire  Speed  Rapidly 

Try  This  HW" 


F  YOU  can  learn 

the  lesson  (at 
the  right)  with- 
in 5  minutes,  you 
should  learn  the 
principles  of  K.  I. 
SHORTHAND  in  5 
hours  of  spare  time 
—  after  which  ac- 
quire speed  rapidly. 

This  is  the  per- 
fected, QUICK, 
EASY  METHOD 
If  you  wish  to 


Here's^,  p  and,  this  is  O  ft  Write 
the  two  together,  and  you  have\D  22. 
Here's  A  th      To  make  p&th  you  sim- 


and  with  these  two  eosy 


ply  write^ 

movements  of  your  pencil,  you  have 
rr.f-de  sword  that  needs  16  pencil 
movements-  when-  written  in  lo  n  g  h  and, 


Jlere's  1  t 
^    at,        tnp  and 


so  it  is  cosy  to  w^ite 


Alreedy  you  have  loomed  four  K.t» 
Shorthand  signs  you  won't  forget. 

Wi'th  the  other  sifns  and  easy  di- 
rections you  can  learn  to  irfdicate 
every  v.Tord  in  the  di  Ctio  nary  in 
qurrter  to  twentieth  of  the  time  "re- 
quired in  ordinary  writing,  as  rap- 
idly as  words  are  spoken*. 


A  girl  soon  learns  to 
write  by  K.  I.  short- 
hand and  may  earn 

$10  to  $35  weekly.  knQ^  how  fagt  it  .g  possibie  to  write  £o  I.  Shorthand, 
ask  somebody  to  read  this  whole  advertisement  rapidly  within  three  minutes 
by  your  watch.  Thus  you'll  realize  the  sneed  with  which  you  should 
write  after  pleasant  practice.    SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY. 

  Hindrances  of  old  systems  eliminated;  no  shading;  no  bother 

about  positions  on,  over  or  ur.der  ruled  lines— and  you  can  read  your 
own  notes  readily  after  months  or  years.  Hence  K.  1.  Shorthand  is 
valuable  for  private  notes,  messages,  etc. 

K.  I.  Shorthand  can  be  learned  so  quickly  and  easily  that  it  is 
like  a  pastime.    A  SCORE  OF  DIFFERENT  USES.   Use  it  for 
taking  dictation,   telephone  messages,  notes,  sermons,  lectures, 
<ag>  speeches,  conferences,  lessons,  evidence.  For  making  rapid  notations 

■    hSb  Ba         while  working  problems,  confidential  diary  or  memoranda,  etc.  Let 
9    9h    B  1m.        K.  I.  Shorthand  prepare  yoil  to  walk  with  Opportunity  through  the 
\J  Mm     -Door  to  Success  ! 

We  give  you  a  complete  correspondence  course.   One  tenth 
the  usual  cost,  ten  times  easier  to  learn. 
You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  with 
K.  I.  Shorthand.  It  is  the  acme  of  SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY. 

Write  for  FREE  BROCHURE  with  convincing  testimonials  to 
show  that  ours  is  a  practical  method  with  which  you  can  make  a 
SUCCESS.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  To  learn 
K.  L  Shorthand  will  add  to  your  efficiency  and  earning  ability,  also 
to  the  pleasure  of  your  life.  Write,  or  use  coupon  below,  for  free 
Brochure.   Mention  Picture-Play  Magazine. 


KING  INSTITUTE 

154  East  32nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Talkasfast  asyou  like; lam 
taking  it  down  in  K.  I. 
Shorthand" 


KING  INSTITUTE.  Send  me  your  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Name  

Address    EA-151 


The  photo  above 
shown  is  of  Naval  Radio 
Operator  E.  D.  Scrib- 

nsr  who  acquired  the 
principles  of  K.  I. 
Shorthand  in  a  few 
hours  and  soon  became 
able  to  use  it  in  his 
naval  service  work. 
There  are  many  write  s 
of  K.  I,  Shorthand  in 
Army  and  Navy. 

For  Earning  Money 

"I  learned  the  main 
part  of  K.  I.  Shorthand 
in  an  afternoon.  It  is 
great  value  for  five  dol- 
lars."  W.  J.  Gibbs. 

'After  spending  less 
than  3  hours  in  study- 
ing your  method,  I  can 
write  any  word  in  the 
English  language."  B. 
Diver. 

"Af  terhaving  studied 
K.  I.  Shorthand  about 
two  weeks  I  can  write 
at  speed  of  75=82 
words  per  minute." 
James  Foleno. 

"So  simple  a  child 
could  learn;  I  havebeen 
fascinated  with  it." 
Georgia  L.  Ferguson. 

Teachers  Endorse  It 

"As  a  teacher  in- 
structing in  K.  I.  Short- 
hand, I  find  it  a  splen- 
did system  having  the 
great  advan  tage  of  be- 
ing soeas.ly  acquired." 
M.  G.  McClernan. 

"My  school  pupils  are 
learning  your  method 
quickly  and  they  not 
only  write  rapidly  but 
even  1  can  read  their 
notes  easily."  MissH. 
R.  Noble. 

So  Easy  To  Learn! 

"Delightfully  simple 
and  so  quickly  learned." 

Grace  Miller  White,  Auth- 
or of  "Tess  of  the  Storm 
Country." 

"Being  a  busy  woman, 
I  find  K.  I.  Shorthand  very 
helpful.  It  was  easily 
learned."    Rose  Maas. 

"Your  sys*em  is  like  a 
motorboat  compared  to  a 
sail-boat. "    D.  E.  Alvanio. 

"Have  acquired  speed 
averaging  1  '  0  words  per 
minute  in  5  weeks."  Min- 
nie H.  Evans. 

Note :  Voluntary  testi- 
monials are  constantly 
coming  to  King  Institute. 
A  plenitude,  with  full  ad- 
dresses, will  be  mailed 
with  our  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE on  request. 


4  $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That  This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 

The  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed,  Not  The  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine — the  latest  and  best  model — will  be  sent  direct  from 
the  factory  to  you  upon  approval.    Five  days'  free  trial.    No  money 
down.    No  salesmen  need  influence  you.    Be  your  own  salesman  and 
save  $51.    Over  a  year  to  pay.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 


On  March  1st,  I9i7,we  announced  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company's  revolutionary  plans.  On  that  date  we  cur- 
tailed an  expensive  sales  force  of  15,000  salesmen  and 
agents.    We  gave  up  costly  offices  in  50  cities 

Prices  Cut  in  Two 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mounting  expenses, 
we  reduced  the  price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the 
standard  level  of  $100  to  $49. 
This  means  that  you  save  $51 
per  machine.  This  is  not  philan- 
thropy on  our  part.  While  our  plan 
saves  you  much,  it  also  saves  for  us. 

The  entire  facilities  of  this 
company  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  Identical 
Model 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
gives  this  guarantee  :  The  Oliver 
Nine  we  now  sell  direct  is  the  exact 
machine — our  latest  and  best  model 
-which  until  March  1st,  1917,  was 
$100.  This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty- 
year  development.  It  is  the  finest,, 
the  costliest,  the  most  successful  model  that  we  have 
ever  built 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  best  typewriter,  in  fifty 
ways,  that  anybody  ever  turned  out.  If  any  typewriter 
in  the  world  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

Over  600,000  have  been  sold.  This  is  the  same  com- 
mercial machine  used  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Packers,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Simplified  Selling 

Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  deal  direct  with  the 
producer. 


This  Coupon  Is  Worth  $51 


O  V  E  R  6  0  0,  0  0  0  S  O  L  D 


You  may  order  from  this  advertisement  by  using  the 
coupon  below.   We  don't  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to  every  test,  use 
it  as  you  would  your  own.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you 
have  more  than  a  year  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are  $3.00 
per  month.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  keep  it.  We 
will  even  refund  transportation  charges  if  you  return  it. 
Or  if  you  wish  additional  information,  mail  coupon 
for  our  proposition  in  detail. 

Don't  Pay 
$100 

Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax1 
of  $5 1  when  you  may  obtain  a 
brand  new  Oliver  Nine — a 
world  favorite — for  #49?  Cut 
out  the  wasteful  methods  and 
order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable 
book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — The  Reason 
and  the  Remedy."  You  will 
not  be  placed  under  the  slight- 
est obligation. 

Canadian  Price,  $62.65 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

12SB  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 

NOTE  CAREFULLY  This  coupon  will  bring  you 
either  the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  trial  or  further  informa- 
tion.  Check  carefully  which  you  wish. 


□ 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co., 

125B01iver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection. 
If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $4g  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month. 
The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.. 

My  shipping  point  is  

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I 
choose  to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense 
at  the  end  of  five  days. 

I  I  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail  me  your 
' — '  book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — the  Reason  and 
the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalogs  and  further  information. 
Name  «... 


Street  Address. 
City  


. State 
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/1/~0U  have  lost  the  knack  of 
building  them — you  know  it ! 

Right?    No,  wrong. 

Build  your  Castles  in  Spain. 

They  will  come  to  you  again 
as  you  watch  picture-plays — the 
magnificent  productions  of  Para- 
mount and  Artcraft,  rich  with 
stars,  superbly  directed,  wonder- 
fully staged,  and  clean  as  sun- 
shine. 

Day  -  dreams,  day  -  dreams, 
every  man  is  entitled  to  them 
occasionally.  They  help  him 
on.    He  is  not  a  machine. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  mo- 
tion pictures  have  brought  more 
to  us  Americans  than  we  have 
yet  realized. 


Their  closeness  to  our  own 
deepest  emotions  has  caused  us 
to  live  more  vividly — to  see  life 
out  of  other  people's  eyes — to 
develop  a  more  generous  per- 
sonal philosophy. 

Paramount  and  Artcraft  mo- 
tion pictures  give  a  man  a  better 
feeling  towards  Smith  in  the 
next  street — make  him  ready  to 
reconsider  his  opinion  of  his 
worst  enemy.  Sounds  like  re- 
ligion, but  it  isn't — it's  just  you, 
yon  yourself  with  the  shell  off, 
magic'd  off  by  the  foremost 
stars  —  superbly  directed  —  in 
clean  motion  pictures — name- 
worthy to  be  called  Paramount ! 
Artcraft! 


(fommount<^Grtcra£t 

Motion  (pictures  *> 

ThrOO  W/TH  C  +r\  TCnr\*it  how  to  be  sure  of  seeing  Paramount 
J.  lime    W  Uy&    TO  JYuOW  and  Artcraft  Motion  Pictures 


Ott&  By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or 
names  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  your  local 
theatres. 


two 


By  seeing  these 
trade-marks  or 
names  on  the  front  of 
the  theatre  or  in  the 
lobby. 


tht*PeBy  seeing 
"Wt;e  these  trade- 
marks or  names  flashed 
on  the  screen  inside  the 
theatre. 
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Nuxated  Iron  to  Help 
Make  Healthier  Women  and 
Stronger,  Sturdier  Men 

Say  These  City  Physicians — By  Enriching  the  Blood  and 
Creating  Thousands  of  New  Red  Blood  Cells  It  In- 
creases the  Strength  and  Endurance  of  Deli- 
cate, Nervous,  Run-Down  Folks  in  Two 
Weeks'  Time  in  Many  Instances. 

SINCE  the  discovery  of  organic  iron,  Nuxated  Iron  or  "Fer 
Nuxate,"  as  the_  French  call  it,  has  taken  the  country  by 
storm,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over  three  million  peo- 
ple annually' are  taking  it  in  this  country  alone.  Most  astonishing 
results  are  reported  from  its  use  by  both  physicians  and  laymen. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  King,  a  New  York  Physician  and  Medical  Au- 
thor, when  interviewed  on  this  subject,  said:  "There  can  be  no 
sturdy  iron  men  without  iron.  Pallor  means  anaemia.  Anaemia 
means  iron  deficiency.  The  skin  of  anaemic  men  and  women  is 
pale ;  the  flesh  flabby.  The  muscles  lack  tone ;  the  brain  fags 
and  the  memory  fails  and  often  they  become  weak,  nervous, 
irritable,  despondent  and  melancholy.  When  the  iron  goes  from 
the  blood  of  women,  the  roses  go  from  their  cheeks. 

'"Therefore,  you  should  supply  the  iron 
deficiency  in  your  food  by  using  some  form 
of  organic  iron,  just  as  you  would  use  salt 
when  your  food  has  not  enough  salt." 

Dr.    James    Francis    Sullivan,  formerly 
Physician  of  Bellevue  Hospital  (Out-Door 
Dept.),   New  _  York,  and  the  Westchester 
County  Hospital,   says :     "In  my  talks  to 
physicians  I  have  strongly  emphasized  the 
great  necessity  of  their  making  blood  exam- 
inations of  their  weak,  anaemic,  run-down 
patients.    Thousands  of  persons  go  on  suf- 
fering year  after  year,  doctoring  themselves 
for  all  kinds  of  ills,  when  the  real  and  true  cause  un- 
derlying their  condition  is  simply  a  lack  of  sufficient 
iron  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  to  enable  nature  to 
transform  the  food  they  eat  into  brawn,  muscle  tissue 
and  brain.  But  beware  of  the  old  forms  of  metallic  iron  which 
frequently  do  more  harm  than  good. 

"Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject  by  physicians  formerly  connected  with  well  known  hos- 
pitals, thousands  of  people  still  insist  in  dosing  themselves  with 
metallic  iron  simply,  I  suppose,  because  it  costs  a  few  cents  less. 
I  strongly  advise  readers  in  all  cases,  to  get  a  physician's  pre- 
scription for  organic  iron — Nuxated  Iron — or  if     crx'nrd  X 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  this  trouble  then  purchase 
only  Nuxated  Iron  in  its  original  packages  and 
see  that  this  particular  name  (Nuxated  Iron)  ap- 
pears on  the  package." 

If  you  are  not  strong  or  well,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  make  the  following  test:  See  how 
long  you  can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk  with- 
out becoming  tired.  Next  take  two  five-grain  tab- 
lets of  ordinary  Nuxated  Iron  three  times  per 
day  after  meals  for  two  weeks.  Then  test  your 
strength   again  and  see  how  much  you  have 


gained.  Numbers  of  nervous,  run-down  people 
who  were  ailing  all  the  while  have  most  aston- 
ishingly increased  their  strength  and  endurance 
simply  by  taking  iron  in  the  proper  form. 

Manufacturers'  Note  :  Nuxated  Iron,  which  is 
prescribed  and  recommended  by  physicians,  is  not  a 
secret  remedy,  but  one  which  is  well  known  to  drug- 
gists. Tnlike  the  older  inorganic  iron  products,  it  is 
easily  assimilated,  does  not  injure  the  teetb,  make 
tbem  black,  nor  upset  the  stomach.  The  manufac- 
turers guarantee  successful  and  entirely  satisfactory 
results  to  every  purchaser  or  they  will  refund  your 
money.  It  is  dispensed  by  all  good  druggists  and  general 
stores. 
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^^HEREVER  men  compare  fair  women,  you  hear 
them   comment   upon   the   beauty  of   their  hair. 
Whenever  women  mention  hair  beauty,  you  hear  of 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

for  all  who  use  it  know  that  all  the  natural  beauty  of  their  hair  is  brought  out  to 
its  best  advantage.  Canthrox  is  the  favorite  because  it  so  pleasantly  and  quickly 
dissolves  and  removes  all  dandruff,  dirt  and  excess  oil,  leaving  the  hair  so  fluffy 
that  it  seems  much  heavier  than  it  is.  The  very  first  shampoo  removes  most  of 
the  dandruff,  and  after  each  succeeding  shampoo  you  find  the  flakes  smaller  and 
fewer  until  they  disappear. 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 

It  costs  about  three  cents  per  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less  and  none  is  more  easily  used. 
Just  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  thus  making  enough  shampoo 
liquid  to  saturate  all  your  hair  instead  of  merely  the  top  of  the  head,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case. 
Then  rinse,  and  you  have  an  absolutely  clean  head  of  hair. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

To  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  simple,  in  all  ways  the  most  effective  hair 
wash,  we  will  gladly  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  three  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


H.  S.  Peterson  &  Co.,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Dept.  239,  Chicago,  111. 
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PEGGY  HOPKINS 

has  let  herself  be  lured  away 
from  the  white  lights  of  the 
musical  stage  to  the  purple 
aura  of  the  screen  long 
enough  to  give  the  fans  a 
unique  type  of  the  cabaret 
girl  in  "The  Woman  and  the 
Law,"  a  Fox  picture  based 
on  the  De  Saulles  trial.  The 
stage  recently  reclaimed  its 
maid  of  many  Follies  for  the 
leading  part  in  "It  Pays  to 
Flirt,"  and  now  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Hopkins 
will  appear  in  the  stellar  role 
in  a  forthcoming  Fox  pro- 
duction written  around  the 
new  Broadway  girl  that  she 
created  in  her  earlier  picture. 


BEVERLY  BAYNE 

Where  could  we  find  a  more  charming  little  scientist  to  dissect  <lThe  Heart  of  a  Butterfly." 
and  show  us  all  its  secret  flutterings?  For  that  is  what  Miss  Bayne  does  in  her  characteriza- 
tion of  the  poor  little  society  butterfly  in  the  latest  Bushman-Bayne  picture. 


BLANCHE  SWEET 
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LOUISE  GLAUM 

may  be  consulting  the  gazing  globe  on  her  recent  venture  in  pictures,  which  is  far  afield  in  the 
realm  of  big  emotional  drama— Bernhardtian  subjects  on  the  screen.  "Shackled"  and  "The  Snap 
Dragon,"  her  latest  pictures,  present  unusual  opportunities  for  the  realization  of  her  ambitions. 


MME.  LINA  CAVALIERI 

returns  to  the  silver  cloth  under  the  Paramount  banner,  in  the  tale  of  Gismonda,  entitled  "Love's 
Conquest,"  a  vehicle  admirably  suited  to  the  French  prima  donna's  abilities,  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  win  her  back  to  what  is  for  her  the  doubly  silent  drama,  where  her  golden  notes  are  unheard. 


HOWARD  HICKMAN 

has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  genus  husband-director.  Long  dramatic  experience  in  many  pictures 
opposite  Bessie  Barriscale,  and  in  the  stellar  masculine  role  in  "Civilization,"  has  given  him 
that  very  desirable  asset  in  a  director — the  actor's  point  of  view. 


CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

does  not  depart  from  her  usual  umainly-for-women"  type  of  picture  in  "The  Claw,"  her  latest 
picture.  Whether  or  not  Miss  Young  claims  sisterhood  with  the  feminist  ranks,  her  efforts 
share  honors  with  the  Women's  Page — the  men  are  interested  spectators. 


EDITH  STOREY 

has  found  time  during  the  filming  of  her  latest  release,  "The  Demon,"  to  get  in  a  little  prepared- 
ness work  of  an  unusual  nature.  When  Uncle  Sam  sends  out  an  S  O  S  call  to  the  fair  sex  for 
flyers,  Miss  Storey  expects  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  some  pretty  fast  air  work. 


WANDA  HAWLEY 

established  her  fame  in  the  picture  world  as  Fairbanks'  leading  lady  in  "  Mr.  Fix-It,"  although  be- 
fore that  she  had  appeared  in  "Cupid's  Roundup,"  "The  Doctor,"  and  "The  Derelict."  She 
once  planned  to  devote  her  life  to  music.    Her  last  appearance  was  in  "Old  Wives  for  New." 
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Thrills  Not  in  the  Pictures 


These  are  the  real  thrills  for  the  actors — the  unexpected  acci- 
dents which  occur  more  frequently  than  you  would  ever  imagine 

By  R.  W.  Baremore 


THE  record  of  many  a  serious  ac- 
cident is  snipped  from  the  cel- 
luloid before  the  picture  is 
screened  for  the  amusement  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  many  a  thrill  is  unwittingly  pro- 
duced and  unrecorded ;  many  a  player 
carries  a  scar  as  the  result  of  some  scene 
which  turned  out  other  than  planned. 

The  modern  director  is  a  stickler  for 
realism.  A  fight  scene  must  be  so  near 
the  real  thing  that  it  is  no  joke.  In 
the  excitement  of  taking  such  a  scene 
an  actor  is  very  likely  to  forget  him- 
self and  hit  hard.  I've  seen  lips  split 
before  my  eyes,  eyes  blackened,  and 
bones  broken — even  during  a  rehearsal. 
Real  "rescues"  are  frequently  made 
when  "water  stuff"  is  being  taken.  I 
knew  of  a  company  that  had  forty 
players  on  the  hospital  list  in  one  day. 


Here  is  an  actual  list  of  casualties 
that  occurred  while  the  Blue  Bird  fea- 
ture, "The  Girl  Who  Dared,"  was  being 
filmed : 

James  G.  Russell,  several  bones  in 
feet  broken;  forced  to  withdraw  from 
cast. 

James  Farley,  bone  fractured  in  fin- 
ger. 

Lon  Chaney,  left  ankle  sprained, 
sustained  skin  bruises. 

Priscilla  Dean,  right  hand  badly  lac- 
erated. 

Vernon  Castle  took  a  hard  fall  out  of  the  speed- 
ing machine  in  "The 
Whirl  of  Life." 
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Frank  Brownlee,  hurled  into  crowd 
of  extras.  Brownlee  sustained  minor 
injuries;  four  extras  badly  bruised. 

Dorothy  Phillips,  hit  with  chair  in 
dance-hall  scene  and  knocked  uncon- 
scious ;  a  dozen  extras  badly  injured. 


Vernon  Castle  sought  danger  and  felt 
its  thrill  in  the  movies  long  before  he 
gallantly  met  death  in  the  air  service  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  In 
'The  Whirl  of  Life,"  he  took  a  bad 
fall  from  an  overspeeding  machine  in 


Joe  Ryan  sustained  a  broken  leg  in  this  fall,  and  a  double  had  to  finish  the  picture 


It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
Girl  Who  Dared  would  have  been  quite 
so  courageous  if  she  could  have  had 
an  inkling  beforehand  of  the  toll  of 
injuries.  Now  Director  Holubar  is  on 
a  still  hunt  for  unbreakable  actors. 


which  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  was  being 
snatched  away  by  kidnapers. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  perhaps,  to 
break  a  leg  or  an  arm  now  and  then  if 
the  accident  resulted  in  a  first-class 
thriller,   but   one   of   the  maddening 
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things  for  directors  and  actors  alike  is 
to  waste  an  accident  on  a  rehearsal. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Joe 
Ryan,  who  broke  a  leg  when  his  horse 
took  a  tumble  while  rehearsing  one  of 
the  scenes  for  the  Yitagraph  serial, 


ing  a  man  ride  off  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 
The  horse  was  uninjured,  but  the  rider, 
whose  leg  was  broken,  was  arrested  for 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  animal  had 
been  trained  to  make  high  jumps,  but 
the  man  who  rode  him  hadn't  finished 


Ruth  Clifford  swapped  horses  safely  in  rehearsal,  but  was  injured  when  the  stunt  was  being  filmed. 


"Vengeance  and  the  Woman."  To 
make  it  worse,  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  story,  and  they  had  to  get  a  double 
for  the  remaining  scenes. 

During  the  filming  of  ''Carmen, "  one 
of  the  big  thrills  was  achieved  by  hav- 


his  schooling  in  that  line.  The  thou- 
sands of  picture  fans  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  held  their  breath  at  a  genuine 
thrill  never  knew  what  it  cost  the  actor. 

Trained  animals  are  always  kicking 
over  the  traces  and  causing  unexpected 
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thrills.  During  the  filming  of  "Gis- 
monda,"  Cavalieri's  new  picture,  a  lion 
became  frightened  and  attacked  his 
trainer,  knocking  the  man  face  down- 
ward on  the  floor  and  mauling  him  into 
a  senseless  condition.  Only  a  set  car- 
penter's  quick  action  with  a  heavy  mal- 
let saved  his  life.  Of  course  the  set 
was  built  inside  the  lion's  cage,  or  no 
one  could  have  estimated  the  disastrous 
results  that  might  have  followed. 


could  control  him  had  run  into  the  pole. 
Over  went  the  auto,  Farnum  was  nearly 
killed,  his  leading  lady  badly  injured, 
Director  William  Taylor's  wrist  was 
broken,  and  several  hundred  feet  of 
perfectly  good  film  was  spoiled. 

An  unexpected  thrill  occurred  during 
the  filming  of  "The  Bull's  Eye,"  when 
a  team  of  horses  broke  loose  from  the 
stagecoach,  and  the  vehicle  toppled  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  down  the  mountain- 


Oscar  Apfel  and  his  camera  man  saving  the  life  of  their  leading  woman.    This  picture  was 

snapped  by  the  "still"  camera  man. 


An  unruly  horse  almost  killed  two 
excellent  players  and  their  director  in 
one  of  Dustin  Farnum's  features.  To 
take  this  particular  scene  the  camera 
was  set  up  in  an  automobile  and  a  long 
pole  extended  from  the  back  of  the 
machine  to  keep  the  horse  at  the  proper 
distance.  The  director  leaned  over  the 
tonneau  to  give  his  orders.  When 
Dusty  and  Winifred  Kingston  were 
mounted  something  frightened  the 
horse.    He  bolted,  and  before  Farnum 


side.  Miss  Vivian  Reed,  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  and  Noble  Johnson,  one 
of  the  leading  players,  leaped  from  the 
top  as  it  left  the  road. 

The  women  of  the  screen  are  often 
required  to  do  stunts  before  which 
many  a  manly  heart  might  "reneg." 
Ruth  Clifford  took  her  daring  young 
life  in  her  hands — or,  rather,  chucked 
it  into  Monroe  Salisbury's  hands — 
when  she  let  him  snatch  her  from  her 
mount  to  his  own  while  both  horses 
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were  going  at  top  speed.  "The  Heart 
of  the  Desert"  found  its  way  to  the 
screen,  and  Miss  Clifford  had  the  fun 
of  reading  the  reports  of  its  success 
in  the  picture  houses  propped  up  in 
bed,  where  she  was  convalescing  from 
the  injuries  received  in  the  riding  scene. 

When  Oscar  Apfel,  of  the  Fox  Com- 
pany, was  making  a  certain  picture  he 
had  one  of  his  leading  women  enter  a 
canoe  and  attempt  to  shoot  the  rapids 


Parker  story,  Louise  Huff,  the  star, 
was  required  to  make  a  fall  from  a 
runaway  horse.  She  did.  She  was 
knocked  unconscious,  sustained  num- 
berless bruises,  and  for  a  week  the  del- 
icate perfume  of  liniment  pervaded  the 
Huff  home.  While  another  picture  was 
being  made  this  same  young  lady  drove 
an  automobile  up  the  front  steps  of  a 
country  house,  the  auto  turned  turtle, 
and  Miss  Huff  was  indeed  lucky  to 


Vivian  Martin  jumped  just  as  the  stagecoach  started  to  crash  down  the 

mountainside. 


of  the  Ausable  River.  The  canoe  hit 
a  rock,  the  lady  was  pitched  into  the 
water  and  carried  downstream.  Only 
the  prompt  action  of  the  director  and 
his  camera  man  prevented  her  from  los- 
ing her  life.  Although  a  snapshot  of 
the  scene  is  shown,  the  scene  was  not 
in  the  picture  as  released.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  the  "still"  camera  man  was 
on  the  job  and  took  a  shot  of  the  rescue. 

In  filming  "Wild  Youth,"  a  Para- 
mount picturization  of  the  Sir  Gilbert 


escape  with  only  two  broken  fingers 
and  a  badly  wrenched  knee. 

No  such  story  as  this  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  mention  of  Pearl  White. 
Probably  the  list  of  injuries  she  has  sus- 
tained would  fill  half  the  pages  of  this 
magazine.  Like  Steve  Brodie,  she  is 
always  ready  to  take  a  chance.  Consid- 
ering the  risks  she  takes,  it  seems  only 
due  to  a  charmed  life  that  she  is  still 
with  us.  Now,  how  would  you  like  to 
be  a  motion-picture  actor? 


OH,  Rae,  how  can  you  bear  to  get 
yourself  up  like  such  a  fright  ? 
How  can  you  braid  those  sunny 
curls  into  tight  little,  ugly  little  pigtails, 
and  masquerade  as  an  awkward  coun- 
try girl  ?  How  dare  you  add  fifty  years 
to  the  pink  and  whiteness  of  your  fair 
face,  with  grease-paint  wrinkles  and 
hollows,  and  with  powdered  hair? 

If  you  asked  Rae  Godfrey  this  ques- 
tion she  most  likely  would  reply :  "I 
just  won't  depend  on  looks  alone  to 
win  fame.  I'm  afraid  that  if  I  relied 
only  on  beauty  to  bring  me  screen  pop- 
ularity, the  directors  would  give  me 
parts  which  require  a  pretty  face  more 
than  ability  to  act,  and  that  would  be  a 
terrible  blow." 

Miss  Godfrey  contends  -that  contrast 
lends  enchantment,  and  that  she  always 
enjoys  the  thrill  she  gets  when  admir- 
ers of  her  character  portrayals  on  the 


Pretty  is  as 

By 

Matthew  Allison 


screen  exclaim  on  finding  her 
so  charming  "off  screen." 
That,  she  says,  is  doubly  com- 
plimentary. Of  course,  some 
of  her  characterizations  call 
for  rare  beauty,  as  that  of  the 
girl  Cleopatra,  but  this  little 
Triangle  favorite  has  won  her 
brightest  spurs  through  her 
ability  to  portray  many  differ- 
ent types. 

It  takes  real  ability  for  an 
actress  to  hide  every  wisp  of 
beautifying  hair  under  a  cap, 


Pretty  Acts 

"Beauty  is  its  own  success  for  being,"  sings 
an  American  poet,  but  although  Rae  Godfrey 
has   beauty  and   to   spare,   she    does  not 
make  that  her  excuse  for  acting. 


pull  it  down  over  her  nose,  button  a  flannel 
shirt  up  to  her  ears,  stick  a  cigarette  in  her 
mouth,  and  then  play  the  part  of  a  young 
rowdy  of  the  slums  and  do  it  interestingly. 
To  change  from  such  a  part  into  a  little,  prim, 
small-town  spinster,  then  into  a  bent  hag  in 

an  obscure  city  alley,  and 

back  into  the  radiance  of 

a  Cleopatra  takes  unusual 

versatility.   It  is  not  easy  to 

impersonate  such  contrast- 
ing characters.     But  Miss 

Godfrey  is  as  talented  as 

she  is  beautiful,  which  is 


saying  a  good  deal, 
and  "studying  peo- 
ple," she  says,  is  both 
her  vocation  and 
avocation,  her  work 
and  her  play,  rolled 
into  one. 

The  secret  of  her 
characteriza- 
tions, Miss  Godfrey 
says,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for 
n  e  w  "business," 
and  that  she.  lives 
her  parts.    For  in- 
stance, suppose  the 
scenario  calls  for  a 
Bowery  tough,  and 
the  casting  director 
decides  that  Miss 
Godfrey  is  "the  man  for  the  job." 
Rae  reads  the  part  several  times.  Then 
she  hunts  up  some  "toughs"  and  looks 
them  over.    She  watches  them  on  the 
street  corners,  gets  the  sag  of  their 
shoulders,  and  perfects  their  slouch. 
Then  she  is  ready  to  play  the  part. 


George  M.  Cohan  in  "Hit-the-Trail  Holliday." 
Marshall  Neilan  was  summoned  across  the 
continent  to  direct  this  picture. 


Marshall  Neilan— Mega- 
phone Man 

Talks  about  temperamental  stars  and  a  few 
of  the  tricks  of  a  director  in  handling  them. 

By  Warren  Reed 


IT  would  never  have  done  for  a  man 
accustomed  to  seeing  three  lamp- 
posts by  moonlight  where  he 
should  see  but  one  to  have  dropped 
in  at  the  Famous  Players'  Studio,  in 
New  York  City,  during  the  filming  of 
"Hit-the-Trail  Holliday."  He  would 
have  questioned  his  sobriety. 

The  studio  was  a  mystic  maze  of  bar- 
room sets.  There  were  city  bars  of 
shining  mahogany  and  gleaming  brass ; 
country  tavern  bars,  battered  and 
dingy ;  big  bars  and  small  bars.  They 
were  scattered  about,  some  facing  each 
other— some  end  to  end.  You  never 
saw  so  many  bars- — and  no  bartenders. 
It  was  very  disconcerting. 

Near  one  of  these  bars  sat  Marshall 
Neilan,  Mary  Pickford's  famous  di- 
rector, who  had  hopped  across  the  con- 


tinent to  oversee  the  filming  of  George 
M.  Cohan's  third  big  comedy. 

Neilan,  with  a  carefree  grin  on  his 
boyish  face  which  glowed  with  a 
healthy  tan,  slouched  back  in  his  camp 
chair,  his  battered  cap  over  one  ear. 
But  the  moment  that  the  sputtering 
Cooper  Hewitts  sent  a  sudden  flood  of 
white  light  streaming  down  on  the  set, 
he  was  on  his  feet,  all  business. 

Summoning  Cohan  and  the  two  other 
actors  who  appeared  in  the  scene,  Nei- 
lan carefully  went  through  all  the  mo- 
tions of  how  Billy  Holliday  was  to 
pour  out  a  large  order  of  a  temperance 
beverage. 

Cohan  and  the  others  watched  him 
closely.  They  tried  it.  But  it  didn't 
quite  suit  Neilan.  He  went  through 
the    motions    again,    elaborating  and 
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explaining  in  detail.  Once  more — and 
then  

"Don't  mention  the  name  of  that 
drink  when  you  speak,  George,"  he 
said.  "I  could  read  it  on  your  lips  that 
time.    I  guess  we  can  shoot  it  now." 

The  scene  was  shot,  and  then,  as  the 
arc  lights  faded,  I  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar,  and  presented. 

Xeilan  grinned,  as  he  shook  hands 
warmly. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  funny  for  a  young- 
ster like  you  to  be  showing  a  veteran 
like  Cohan  how  to  go  through  his 
paces?"  I  asked,  as  I  leaned  over  on 
my  elbows  and  lifted  one  foot  to  the 
bar  rail,  a  familiar  and  comfortable 

posture. 

Of  course,  as  movie 
people  go, 
"Mickey,"  as 
he  is  called, 
is  a  veteran. 
For  though 
he's  a 
Ik     vo  u  ng- 
ster  of 


twenty-six,  he  has  been  in  the  movie 
game  for  seven  years,  and  has  been 
everything  from  assistant  property  man 
to  director  for  Paramount's  most  fa- 
mous feminine  star. 

As  an  actor  he  has  been  leading  man 
for  Blanche  Sweet,  Marguerite  Clark, 
and  Marv  Pickford.  You  mav  remem- 
ber  him  in  "Rags,"  "Madame  Butter- 
fly," or  "Mice  and  Men." 

But  he  has  done  his  bigger  work  as 
a  director.  His  first  notable  success 
was  "The  Bottle  Imp"  with  Sessue 
Hayakawa.  The  wealth  of  detail  and 
imagination  which  he  put  into  this 
production  was  what  put  him  in  line 
to  direct  some  of  Paramount's  biggest 
productions. 

Neilan  grinned  as  he  answered  my 
question.  "Some  actors  might  try  to 
make  it  seem  funny  for  me,"  he  said. 
"But  George  is  too  much  of  a  regular 
fellow.  He'd  do  anything  for  a  di- 
rector. And  when  I  see  him  directing 
one  of  his  stage  productions — say,  I 
want  to  throw  away  my  megaphone. 
He's  a  regular  guy,  he  is." 
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I  suppose  you  have  to  have  ways  to  handle 
actors  who  aren't  regular  fellows?"  I  asked, 
shifting  my  other  foot  to  the  rail. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.    "There  are  a  lot 
of  tricks  in  directing — the  same  as  anything 
else.    The  worst  case  I  ever  had  was  a  man 
who  thought  he  was  temperamental.    He  was 
the  husband  of  a  big  star,  and  I  guess  she  put  him 
up  to  it.    He  began  by  scene  stealing.    He  would 
step  back,  making  the  girl  playing  opposite 
llll  him  almost  have  to  turn  her  back  to  the 

camera  in  order  to  face  him,  so  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  faced  the  lens. 
I  caught  him  at  this  several  times,  and 
had  to  make  the  scenes  over. 

"Then  he  began  stalling — that  is, 
working  slowly,  so  as  to  appear  on 
more  film. 

"Well,  I  checked  that  by  making 
the  other  actors  work  just  as  slow- 
ly, had  the  camera  man  crank  more 
slowly,  and  it  all  evened  up  when 
the  film  was  finally  projected  at 
the  usual  speed. 

"Then  the  fellow  got  mean.  He 
resorted  to  the  lowest  trick  of  all 
— that  is,  to  take  a  long  time 
changing  his  costumes.  If  an 
actor  starts  that,  and  delays  the 
production,  it  shows  up  on  the 
cost.    That  comes  back  on  the 

/  .  director. 

"I  stood  it  for  two  days.  Then  I  decided 
to  take  the  nonsense  out  of  this  bird  once 
for  all. 

"I  said  I  had  changed  the  story,  and  that 
we  were  going  to  work  outside.    I  put  the 
camera  in  a  machine,  and -told  him  he'd  have 
to  run  after  us.   We  started  in,  and  ran  him 
all  day  long.    That  was  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  he  was  so  sore  he  could  hardly  walk. 
Monday  I  ran  him  again.    Then  I  took  him 
in  my  office  and  gave  him  a  good  stiff  calling 
down.    He  came  back  the  next  day  ready  to 
go  to  work — and  to  act  like  a  gentleman." 

T  suppose,  too,  that 
there  are  other  actors  who  bother 
you  by  kicking  at  times  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered.   "But  we 
can  get  along  with  that.    One  trick 


I  shifted  my  foot  again. 
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is  to  let  them  alone  and  pretend  to  be  paying 
a  whole  lot  of  attention  to  some  unimportant 
members  of  the  cast.  Another  way  is  just 
to  say  politely:  'Of  course,  if  you  want  to 
manage  this  scene  without  my  assistance  I'll 
be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibil- 
ity.'  That  generally  brings  them  to  time. 

"But  the  big  people  are  fine  to  work  with, 
he  continued.  <lOf  course,  you  have  to  humor 
some  of  them.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  big  star  who  won't  allow  a  di- 
rector to  use  a  pretty  girl  among 
the  extras,  or  let  the  leading  man 
have  a  scene  by  himself  where  he 
has  a  fight  with  the  heavy,  because 
she  wants  all  the  limelight.  But 
that's  only  protecting  what  she 
claims  as  her  rights. 

"And  if  they  annoy  a  director 
occasionally,  they  help  him  just  as 
much  at  other  times.  There's 
more  than  one  job,  on  which  I  al- 
ways felt  as  though  I  fell  down, 
which  got  by  on  the  star's  pop- 
ularity. 

"Then,  you  know,  we  owe  a 
lot  to  the  camera 


man.  My  camera 
man,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  trick  light- 
ing, can  make  a 
girl  look  radiant 
when  she's  half 
sick,  with  shadows 


under  her  eyes.  He 
can  remove  birth- 
marks, wrinkles, 
double  chins,  and 
scars.  By  knowing 
at  what  angle  to  photo- 
graph them  he  can  make 
stout  people  thin,  and 


thin  people  stout.  Say,  he's  some  beauty 
doctor ! 

"There  is  no  one  person  who's  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  a  pro- 
duction. A  picture  for  which  the  great- 
est author  wrote  his  best  story,  for  the 
biggest  star  in  the  world,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  most  famous  director,  in 
the  finest  studio,  and  photographed  by 
the  most  skillful  camera  man,  could  be 
ruined  by  the  mistake  of  a  ten-dollar- 
a-week  kid  in  the  laboratory. 

"We  all  have  to  work  together,  and 
the  only  people  in  the  studios  that  I 
can't  stand  are  those  efficiency  experts 
who  stand  around,  and  every  time  you 
glance  their  way  they  pull  out  a  watch 
and  scowl,  and  then  you  get  scared 

and  hurry — hurry — hurry  " 

He  stopped  and  looked  around 
anxiously. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  exclaimed. 
"They're  ready  to  shoot  the  next  scene. 
I've  got  to  get  busy !" 


The  Escape  of  Princess 

Describing  a  director's   troubles   with  a  temperamental  tiger. 

Bv  Edward  Ferguson 


IT'S  a  funny  about  taking  pictures. 
It  does  look  easy,  a  lot  of  it;  and 
some  of  it,  especially  the  animal 
work,  looks  almost  impossible.  Well, 
the  things  that 
seem  easy  to 
y  o  u  are 
often  very 
dif.fi  cult. 
And  some 
of  the 
stunts 
that  look 
hard  are 
c  inches 
when  you 
k  n  o  w 
how.  But 
it's  the 
things  you 
don't  fig- 
ure on  at 
all  which 
make  the 
most 
trouble. 

I  remember  vividly  a  case  in  point 
— so  vividly  that  I  don't  expect  ever  to 
forget  it.  It  was  a  scene  that  injected 
itself  into  the  picture — something  that 
the  scenario  didn't  call  for  and  that 
we'd  have  been  more  than  glad  to  worry 
along  without,  not  to  mention  it  cost- 
ing us  about  a  week's  work  for  the 
whole  outfit. 

I  was  a  struggling  assistant  director 
at  that  time,  attached  to  an  animal-fea- 
ture company  operated  by  a  large  pro- 
ducing concern  of  Hollywood.  Our 
stars,  heavies,  character  men,  and  in- 


The  Swede  grasped 
his   revolver  and 
fired  wildly. 


genues,  were  all  animals — lions,  tigers, 
leopards — in  fact,  a  full  menagerie  that 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  average 
circus ;  the  humans  who  worked  in  the 
pictures  we  made  were  only  incidentals. 

We  were  just  starting  out  to  make  a 
picture  which  called  for  some  scenes  on 
a  steamer  at  sea,  a  steamer  loaded 
Q   with   wild   animals   en   route  from 
Africa.     The   principals   were  two 
magnificent  tigers,  a  male  and  female 
— Wallace   and   Princess.  Wallace 
was  tractable,  as  tigers  go ;  but  Prin- 
cess, from  her  spring-wire  whisk- 
ers to  the  tip  of  her  nervous, 
tawny  tail,  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  very  es- 
sence of  bottled-up  mis- 
chief. In  the  vernacular 
of  animal  men,  she 
had  a   cute  little 
habit  of  "bounc- 
anybody 
i  t  h  i  -n 
reach  who 
hap- 
pened 
to  be  so 
care- 
less as 

for  even  an  instant  to  allow  his  eyes 
to  wander,  or  his  training  fork  to  de- 
viate as  much  as  an  inch  from  a  position 
of  defense.  As  sensations  go,  I  can 
think  of  many  more  pleasant  than  that 
of  having  a  full-grown  tiger  "bouncing" 
on  my  neck. 

To  get  the  necessary  scenes,  a  small 
steamer  was  chartered  at  San  Pedro 
harbor.    We  loaded  our  actors — three 
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Editor's  Note. — The  author,  who  is  a  brother  of  Elsie  Ferguson,  has  been  associated 
with  the  motion  industry  for  several  years.    This  is  a  true  account  of  one  of  his  personal 

experiences. 
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grown  lions,  seven  lion  cubs,  the  two 
tigers,  three  leopards,  and  a  jaguar — 
into  their  traveling  cages  and  went  by 
auto  truck  to  the  dock.  The  cats  were 
put  on  board  and  we  headed  out  to  sea. 
While  the  first  scene  was  being  taken, 
Wallace  got  excited  and  jumped  over- 
board. But  this  had  been  anticipated, 
and  we  had  a  launch,  manned  by  Dyna- 
mite and  Brownie,  two  of  the  cage  men, 
alongside.  You'd  hardly  believe  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  tiger  can 
swim  unless  you  happen  to  have  seen 
one.  Wallace  swam  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  the  launch  overtook 
him  and  hauled  him  aboard.  He  fell 
into  the  cockpit,  exhausted,  and  Dyna- 
mite sat  on  him.  When  we  got  him  on 
deck  he  was  a  very  wet  and  a  much 
wiser  tiger. 

We  shot  the  scenes  we  were  after 
and  returned  to  the  dock.  Two  men 
were  left  to  feed  and  watch  the  cats, 
and  the  human  contingent  went  to  the 
hotel. 

The  boat  was  manned  by  a  captain, 
mate,  engineer,  and  two  deck  hands, 
who  had  quarters  aboard.  It  was  a  hot, 
sultry  night,  still  as  death ;  the  sky  was 
overcast  and  the  blackness  was  inky, 
relieved  only  by  the  twinkling  harbor 
lights. 

Suddenly,  about  two  a.  m.,  a  shriek 
rang  out,  followed  by  a  shot.  One  of 
the  deck  hands,  a  Swede,  had  been 
asleep  in  his  bunk  when  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
— a  heavy  blow,  dealt  with  something 
soft.  He  awoke  with  a  start  to  gaze 
into  the  glaring  eyes  of  Princess,  who, 
standing  on  her  hind  legs,  had  her  muz- 
zle a  -scant  six  inches  from  his  face. 
She  had  walloped  him  with  her  paw. 
Luckily  for  the  Swede,  her  nails  had 
been  manicured,  cut  down  well  between 
the  pads.  Otherwise  she  would  have 
altered  the  shape  of  his  face.  As  it 
was,  he  was  only  badly  scratched.  The 
poor  fellow  let  loose  a  piercing  shriek, 
remembered  his  revolver  under  his  pil- 
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low,  grasped  it,  and  fired  wildly.  It  is 
a  question  which  was  the  more  fright- 
ened. At  any  rate,  Princess  bounded 
out  and  the  Swede  promptly  collapsed. 
We  found  him,  an  hour  later,  under  his 
bunk,  still  tightly  clutching  the  revolver. 

The  shot  and  the  yell  aroused  Ted, 
one  of  our  sound-sleeping  guards,  who 
opened  his  eyes  just  in  time  to  see 
Princess  leap  from  the  rail  to  the  dock. 
She  cleared  the  twenty  feet  as  easily  as 
a  rabbit  jumps  over  a  fallen  twig,  and 
was  gone — swallowed  up  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  was  asleep  at  the  hotel,  dream- 
ing of  anything  but  cats,  when  the  tele- 
phone started  wildly  clanging.  Ted's 
scared  voice  came  to  me  over  the  wire 
in  breathless  gasps : 

"Hey — get  busy !  Princess  has  got 
away !" 

''But  how  "    I  couldn't  quite  get 

my  bearings. 

"Dunno — the  Swede  gave  the  alarm. 
It  wasn't  two  minutes  ago.  I  beat  it 
over  here  to  the  phone  in  the  guard- 
room— customhouse,  you  know.  Say, 
hurry!"  In  pajamas,  trousers,  and  un- 
laced shoes,  I  dashed  down  the  hall  and 
into  the  director's  room  to  break  the 
good  news. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  get  up !"  I 
yelled  into  his  sleepy,  blinking  face. 
"  Princess  is  running  wild  in  San  Pe- 
dro." Then  I  streaked  it  for  the  dock. 
I  found  the  crew,  minus  the  Swede, 
barricaded  in  the  captain's  cabin,  stak- 
ing their  lives  on  a  rusty  shotgun  he 
held  over  his  knees. 

"Brace  up,  men ;  there's  no  danger," 
I  assured  them.  "Keep  your  eye  on 
Princess — she'll  come  to  my  whistle  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand — just  watch." 

"Ye-ah !  That's  what  we're  going  to 
do— keep  every  eye  we  got  on  that 
blamed  wild  cat,"  the  captain  broke 
forth.  "All  I've  got  to  say  is,  use  your 
own  hand." 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
had  come  along,  and  we  threw  a  cordon 
across  the  end  of  the  dock  and  notified 
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the  police.  They  turned  out  to  a  man, 
armed  with  riot  guns,  rifles,  revolvers, 
and  their  clubs,  and  reenforced  our  thin 
white  line — the  white  meaning  pajamas 
and  undershirts. 

We  talked  to  the  chief  with  tears  in 
our  eyes  and  implored  him  not  to  let 
his  men  shoot;  we  would  get  Princess 
and  lead  her  back  to  her  cage  with  a 
piece  of  twine ;  she  was  worth  eight 
hundred  dollars  and  she  must  not  be 
hurt.  He  merely  snarled  and  told  us 
to  pull  our  stunt  at  the  other  end  of  the 
dock ;  he  would  not  risk  the  population 
of  the  city  under  his  protection  for  a 
good  many  times  eight  hundred,  and 


cess  showed  her 
coat  within  range  he 


if  Prin- 
striped 
i  n  t  end- 
e  d  to 
make  a 
colan- 
der of 
it.  Asa 
matter 
of  fact, 
when,  a  lit- 
tie  later,  we  over- 
turned a  packing 
case  in  our  search, 
which  fell  with  a  crash, 
the  nerve-on-edge  police 
force  scattered  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  quail.  I  didn't  blame  them ; 
they  were  trained  to  handle  drunken 
sailors,  detect  crime,  and  decorate  street 
corners,  but  not  to  hunt  tigers  in  the 
dark. 

The  dock  ran  parallel  with  the  shore, 
and  at  the  lower  end  abutted  a  lumber 
yard.  The  great  piles  of  lumber  af- 
forded a  likely  hiding  place,  and  there 
we  searched.  The  director  and  I 
worked  together,  sneaking  along  the 
narrow  alleys,  peering  here  and  there, 
hoping  for  the  green  gleam  of  our  lost 
pet's  eyes.  We  called  her  by  name, 
hoping  that  she  would  answer  with  her 
familiar  snarl ;  and  we  climbed  several 
piles,  thinking  she  might  have  taken 


refuge  on  top  of  one.  In  the  pitch 
darkness  it  was  fine  business.  Once, 
when  we  stopped  to  reconnoiter,  I  re- 
marked, with  a  forced  show  of  non- 
chalance : 

"Suppose  she  bounces  us  from  be- 
tween some  of  this  lumber?" 

In  our  haste  he  had  armed  himself 
with  a  lath,  while  I  carried  a  stick  no 
bigger  or  heavier  than  a  piece  of  kin- 
dling wood.  For  a  minute  the  tension 
was  painful ;  then,  realizing  what  fools 
we  were,  we  both  laughed.  Without 
delay  we  found  two  stout,  long  clubs 
before  we  continued  our  search. 

All  night  long  the  hunt  went  on,  but 
not  a  sight  or  sound  of  Princess.  At 
the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  I  started 
in  one  of  our  cars  for  the  studio,  all 
speed  limits  set  at  naught.  The  director 

general  had  al- 
ready been  in- 
formed, and  two 
b  1  o  o  dhounds 
hired.  With 


The  schools  were 
closed,   and  every 
man  in  sight 
was  armed. 
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them  we  started  back,  followed  by  the 
entire  "wild-West"  contingent  of  cow- 
boys and  every  other  man  the  studio 
could  spare. 

When  we  hit  San  Pedro  I  could  not 
repress  a  laugh.  Not  a  woman  or  child 
was  in  sight,  the  schools  had  been 
closed,  the  hardware  stores  were  sold 
out  on  firearms,  and  every  man  in  sight 
was  armed — with  rifles,  shotguns,  re- 
v  o  1  v  e  r  s  , 
knives,  axes, 
hatchets,  and 
some,  unable 
to  get  any- 
thing  else, 
carried  base- 
ball bats.  They 
slunk  along 
warily,  as  if 
they  expected 
Princess  to 
dash  out  of 
every  hallway 
they  passed. 

By  this  time 
all  southern 
California 
knew  a  tiger 
was  loose,  and 
wild  rumors 
and  telephone 

calls  were  coming  in  from  every  direc- 
tion. W'ithin  the  space  of  one  hour, 
police  headquarters  received  no  less 
than  seventeen  positively  authentic  re- 
ports from  seventeen  farmers  in  seven- 
teen widely  separated  localities,  each  of 
whom  had  seen  the  tiger  in  his  orchard 
or  field  or  wood  lot.  One  farmer  dis- 
covered her  in  a  swamp  near  his 
meadow,  and  he  and  his  son  crept  up 
with  rifles  and  shot — one  of  their  own 
hogs.  Another,  carrying  a  shotgun  to 
go  from  his  house  to  his  barn,  ran  into 
our  Princess  as  he  turned  the  corner  of 
his  woodshed — and  blew  the  head  off 
his  dog. 

It  was  a  jumpy  day  for  San  Pedro 
and  suburbs.     Families  locked  them- 


The  horses  suddenly  shied, 
stood  on  their  tails,  and 
then  bolted. 


selves  in,  some  took  to  cellars,  the  occu- 
pants of  an  apartment  house  camped 
on  its  roof  and  kept  close  watch  that 
Princess  did  not  climb  the  drain  pipe. 
Nobody  left  the  heart  of  the  city.  And 
all  because  one  gentle  little  tiger  had 
chewed  her  way  out  of  her  traveling 
cage  and  gone  for  a  nocturnal  stroll ! 

All  day  long  we  searched.  We  honey- 
combed the  lumber  yard ;  not  a  stack 

was  over- 
looked; and, 
while  we  dis- 
covered  a 
jumble  of 
tracks  in  the 
dust — for  evi- 
dently Prin- 
cess had  wan- 
dered some, 
doubling  con- 
stantly— n  one 
of  them  1  e  d 
anywhere  i  n 
part  icular . 
The  blood- 
hounds were 
just  as  effi- 
cient as  I  im- 
agine a  pair  of 
Pekingese 
poodles  might 
have  been.  They  sniffed  at  the  tracks 
and  made  a  great  show  of  being  terribly 
busy,  then  they  would  start  off  until 
they  struck  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
a  recent  trail.  Here  they  would  hesi- 
tate, sniff,  tuck  their  tails  between  their 
legs,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  only  to 
be  dragged  back  by  their  leashes.  But 
to  no  avail;  they  refused  to  budge  far- 
ther. They,  like  the  cops,  were  trained 
to  track  criminals,  but  tigers  had  not 
been  included  in  their  curriculum. 

Night  descended,  Princess  was  still 
at  large,  and  we  were  at  our  wit's  end. 
Then  Ted  had  an  inspiration.  He  fig- 
ured that  she  must  be  hungry  and  per- 
haps had  begun  to  miss  Wallace,  her 
mate.    So  we  hauled  Wallace  to  the 
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dock  and  set  his  cage  in  an  open  space. 
Beside  it  we  placed  the  cage  which 
Princess  had  so  unceremoniously  de- 
parted, set  the  door  open,  and  put  a  lot 
of  fresh  meat  and  a  pan  of  water  inside. 
We  attached  a  long  wire  to  the  door 
and  lay  down  to  wait.  We  watched 
until  one  o'clock,  and  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Along  about  eleven,  Wallace  had  be- 
come restless  and  started  to  call- — the 
deep,  guttural,  half  whine,  half  roar  by 
which  gentlemen  tigers  convey  their 
sentiments  to  their  ladyloves.  He  kept 
this  up  at  intervals,  but  he  never  got  on 
his  feet.  We  were  cramped,  we  were 
sore  mentally  and  physically,  we  were 
thirsty,  and  we  wanted  a  smoke ;  but 
we  had  not  moved,  we  had  scarcely 
breathed,  when  suddenly  Wallace 
jumped  upland  pressed  his  nose  to  the 
bars  of  his  cage ;  he  started  whining 
and  lashing  his  tail.  We  all  held  our 
breath  for  what  seemed  an  hour.  Then, 
from  behind  some  cases,  a  slinking 
form  emerged  and  two  baleful  green 
eyes  were  fixed  in  our  direction.  Wal- 
lace whined  again  and  Princess  an- 
swered him. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  she  slunk  toward 
her  cage.  Ted  gently  tugged  at  the  wire 
to  make  sure  it  would  work.  But  the 
tug  was  not  gentle  enough;  the  door  of 
the  cage  creaked  ever  so  slightly,  and 
at  the  sound  Princess  turned  and 
bounded  off.  We  heard  the  pad  of  her 
paws  as,  with  great  leaps,  she  cleared 
the  piles  of  freight  and  made  her  way 
down  the  dock.  I  jumped  up  and 
swore  as  only  a  movie  di- 
rector can ;  then  we 
all  lighted  ciga- 
rettes. 1 1 
was  all 


off  for  the  night.  We  knew  she  would 
not  come  back. 

The  next  day  the  search  started 
anew.  Apparently  she  had  been  very 
busy  making  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the 
surrounding  country  during  the  night ; 
for  our  little  pet  was  reported  from 
thirty  localities,  one  as  far  away  as 
Santa  Monica,  another  from  Lanker- 
shim,  which  was  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  knew  she  was  hungry  and 
thirsty,  but  so  far  no  damage  had  been 
done — no  calves  or  pigs  or  chickens 
killed.  Small  chance ;  they  were  secure 
under  lock  and  key. 

A  little  way  inland  from  the  dock  was 
a  lime-burning  plant  with  some  dozen 
kilns,  six  of  which  were  cold.  The  men 
at  this  plant  had  continued  to  work,  car- 
rying with  them  all  the  arms  they  could 
get  possession  of.  One  fellow  in  par- 
ticular hauled  empty  barrels  from  the 
dock  to  the  plant  in  a  high-sided  wagon. 
His  road  ran  past  the  kilns.  On  his 
first  trip  the  next  morning  his  horses 
suddenly  shied.  They  stood  on  their 
tails,  tried  to  stand  on  their  ears,  then 
bolted  and  ran  for  two  miles  before  he 
brought  them  and  the  battered  wagon 
to  a  stop.  Their  route  was  marked  by 
empty  barrels. 

We  heard  of  it,  investigated,  and 
under  one  of  the  kilns  discovered.  Prin- 
cess. She  was  crouched  as  far  back  as 
she  could  get,  and  snarled  a  savage  wel- 
come when  we  found  her.  She  was  a 
prisoner,  all  right,  but  how  to  get  her 


With  a  noose  in  one  hand  and 
a  training  fork  in   the  other,. 
Ted  wiggled  full  length  toward 
the  snarling  Princess. 
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out?  First  we  got  her  a  generous  feed 
of  fresh  beef  and  threw  it  in  to  her. 
Tigers  are  npne  too  amiable  at  any 
time,  but  when  famished  must  be  han- 
dled in  a  suit  of  armor  with  sheet-iron 
gloves.  We  also  gave  her  water,  which 
she  eagerly  consumed.  Then  we  sat 
down  to  wait.  After  a  while  she  ate 
the  meat  and  we  were  ready  to  proceed. 

Ted  was  elected  to  do  the  honors ;  he 
used  to  feed  her  and  tend  her  cage,  and 
was  unanimously  voted  her  best  friend. 
We  rigged  a  noose  over  the  end  of  a 
pole,  and,  with  that  in  one  hand  and 
a  training  fork  in  the  other,  he  wiggled 
full  length  under  the  kiln.  The  roof  of 
the  thing  was  a  scant  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  it  was  about  four  feet  wide, 
and  some  twenty  feet  deep.  A  fine  job 
for  a  man  who  wanted  to  retain  his 
beauty!  We  knew  we  had  her  cor- 
nered; but  she  knew  it,  too,  and,  being 
a  tiger  and  being  cornered,  it  behooved 
her  under  the  circumstances  to  fight  to 
a  finish.  It  is  a  way  the  big  cats  have, 
and  no  amount  of  reasoning  or  per- 
suasion will  make  them  think  or  act  dif- 
ferently. 

As  a  precaution,  we  hitched  a  rope 
to  Ted's  ankles;  then,  if  she  ubounced" 
him,  we  could  assist  him  in  the  hasty 
retreat  that  would  be  advisable  and 
most  conducive  to  longevity  under  the 


circumstances.  Bravely  he  wiggled  into 
the  dark  tunnel,  while  our  pet's  snarls 
became  more  and  more  menacing.  Fi- 
nally he  was  within  reaching  distance 
with  his  pole,  and  essayed  to  pass  the 
loop  over  her  head.  She  simply  batted 
it  to  one  side.  Eight  times  he  tried,  and 
on  the  ninth  succeeded.  He  gave  a 
whoop  of  triumph,  and  we  dragged  him 
out ;  while  Princess,  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  clawed  at  the  rope. 

There  was  little  time  to  lose.  •  We 
feared  she  might  in  her  struggles  bite 
through  the  rope,  and  we  spent  anxious 
minutes  until  her  cage  was  moved  to 
the  entrance  of  the  kiln,  the  rope  passed 
through  the  bars,  and  then  we  dragged 
her  out.  She  resisted,  of  course.  She 
was  cut  and  bruised  by  the  loose  stones, 
her  pads  were  torn  and  bleeding  from 
her  efforts  to  cling  to  the  walls,  and  she 
was  almost  choked  into  unconscious- 
ness. But  we  had  her.  One  hour  later, 
as  fast  as  we  could  make  it,  she  was 
safely  in  her  cage  at  the  studio,  her  de- 
voted Wallace  with  her,  busily  licking 
her  wounds. 

For  three  days  the  papers  roasted  us ; 
prosecution  was  threatened ;  the  wharf 
owners  wanted  damages  for  lost  busi- 
ness ;  the  people  of  San  Pedro  wanted 
us  lynched.  But  a  lot  we  cared !  Prin- 
cess was  safe  at  home. 


A  TIP 

/"^NCOMING  events  cast  their  shadows  before; 

If  high  cost  of  living  continues  to  soar, 
The  pictures  we  see  now  for  twenty-five  cents 
Will  cost  half  a  buck  in  another  year  hence! 
So  now  is  the  time  to  make  hay  and  cut  ice, 
For  maybe  next  year  you  will  not  have  the  price ! 
Go  early  and  often  and  see  ev'ry  show, 
The  time  to  invest  is  when  prices  are  low ! 

Harry  J.  Smalley. 
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Roy  Stewart- 
Westerner 


drama  of  the  wild  West  seems 
to  be  as  hardy  as  a  desert 
cactus.     Perhaps  that  is  why 
Roy    Stewart   went    into  this 
particular  line  of  screen  acting 
when  he  abandoned  the  stage, 
not  such  a  long  time  ago.  More 
likely  it's  because  he's  a  regular  out-of-doors  sort 
of  fellow.    At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  become  a 
Western  type  for  keeps — this  college 
graduate,  who  once  played  in  the  old 
musical  comedy  "Floradora !"  He's 
said  to  be  one  of  the  quickest  men 
on  the  draw  in  pictures.    Among  his 
recent  Triangle  releases  are  "Faith 
Endurin',"  "The  Boss  of  the  Lazy 
Y,"  and  "Paying  His  Debt."    He  has 
frequently  appeared  with  Josie  Sedg- 
wick, who  is  shown  with  him  below. 


"Up  into  a  cherry  tree, 
Who  should  climb  but  little 

me  ? 

The  "little  me"  in  this  case 
being  Carmel  Meyers,  and 
the  tree  a  weeping  willow, 
which  Carmel  picked  out 
on  location  as  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  her  lunch 
hour. 


Lois  Wilson  says  she  pre- 
fers horseback  riding  to 
dashing  around  the  country 
in  her  machine,  and  fre- 
quently puts  a  number  of 
miles  between  herself  and 
home  each  morning  before 
sitting  down  to  her  three- 
minute  egg  and  a  glass  of 
orange  juice.  Besides  which 
she  dances  and  swims  and 
prefers  summer  in  any  and 
all  its  forms  to  every  other 
season.  When  she  said  she 
didn't  even  mind  mosqui- 
toes, we  voted  her  the  orig- 
inal summer  girl. 


Dorothy  Dalton  is  the  typi- 
cal heiress  to  formal  gar- 
dens, terraces,  classic  foun- 
tains, and  all  that  sort  of 
"society"  stuff — but  some 
time  again  we'd  like  to  see 
her  enjoying  the  barefoot, 
carefree  mountain  life  of 
"Flare-up  Sal." 


The  season  of  the  out-of- 
doors  girl,  who  can  ride 
arid  swim  and  go  a-fishing 
— and  really  catch  fish — and 
"skin  a  cat"  without  bark- 
ing her  shins,  brings  us 
Anna  Little,  half  shy  girl, 
half  romping  boy,  and 
wholly  delightful  little  play 
pal.  Besides  which  she  is  a 
real  girl,  for  she  wouldn't 
have  her  picture  taken  until 
she  finished  the  sweater  she 
is  wearing. 


A  very  up-to-date  bit  of  romance, 
which  is  doubtless  being  re- 
hearsed right  now  in  no  less  than 
rive  hundred  and  seventeen  dif- 
ferent places,  is  the  summer  fur- 
lough with  "the  girl  he  left  be- 
hind him."  The  principals  in  the 
picture  are  Sylvia  B reamer  and 
Robert  Gordon,  in  "Missing." 


Vivian  Martin  finds  a  comfort- 
able, shady  corner,  where  she  can 
read  the  script  of  her  newest  pic- 
ture. 


Ann  Kronan  and  Ruth  Clifford 
stop  to  feed  the  fish  in  Universal 
City's  ceremonial  pool.  Now,  we 
ask  you,  would  you  mind  being  a 
poor  fish  under  such  circum- 
stances? 


Billie  Burke  is  the  actress  par  ex- 
cellence to  depict  romantic,  board- 
ing-school-girl love.  One  of  the 
most  charming  incidents  in  ''Let's 
Get  a  Divorce"  is  the  making  of 
the  wreath  for  her  husband. 


A  day  in  the  country  is  as  rare  a 
treat  for  an  actress  as  a  chance 
to  travel  is  for  a  housekeeper,  or 
the  time  to  make  fudge  is  for  a 
business  woman.  Marguerite 
Clark  enjoys  every  minute  she 
manages  to  spend  at  "the  farm." 


Hit-the-Trail 

He  was  a  bartender — the  greatest 
in  New  York — until  he  saw  a  gang 
of  roughs  try  to  break  up  a  tem- 
perance meeting.    And  then 

By  Hugo  Vardman  Battle 

THE    owner    of  the 
Wurse  Brewery 
slammed  a  copy  of 
the  Johnsville  Evening  Sen- 
tinel  d  o  w  n 
on  the  desk 
of  the  Amer- 
ican House, 
and,  with  an 
imperious 
jab  of  a 
stubby 
finger, 
pointed 
to  a  head- 
line on  the  front  page. 

"Is  this  true,  Jayson?"  he 
demanded  with  a  snarl. 

Burr  Jayson,  a  kindly  faced 
man  of  easy-going  appear- 
ance, looked  up  from  the  hotel 
register. 

"I     reckon     it  is, 
Wurse,"  he  said  quietly. 

"So  you're  going  to  close 
your  bar — the  only  decent 
bar  in  town,  eh?  What's 
got  into  you,  Jayson?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  close1 
the  bar ;  it's  already 
closed,  so  far  as  selling 
liquor's  concerned.  It's 
like  this,  Air.  Wurse.  I've 
run  this  place,  I  and  my 
father  before  me,  for  nigh 
onto  fifty  years.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  hotel 
business,  and  I've  always 
aimed  to  run  my  place — in- 
cluding my  bar — decentlv, 


i  Holliday 


George  M.  Cohan 
as 

Billy  Holliday. 
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as  you  said.  But  lately  it's  come  home 
to  me  that  it  can't  be  done.  I  saw  what 
liquor  was  starting  to  do  to  my  boy 
Bobby.  I  wouldn't  hardly  believe  it 
until  his  sister  made  me  see  it.  But 
when  I  realized  that — I  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  time  to  quit.  I've  done 
it.    That's  all." 

He  bent  over  his  ledger  again,  but 
Wurse,  whose  small,  cold  eyes  had  been 
gradually  narrowing,  broke  out  again. 

"Do  you  know  that  if  this  sort  of 
thing  gets  started  you'll  kill  the  town?" 
he  exclaimed  angrily. 

"If  the  town's  got  to  be  kept  alive 
on  liquor,  I  reckon  it  had  better  die," 
replied  Jayson,  without  looking  up. 

Wurse  leaned  over  the  counter.  "I've 
got  just  two  things  to  say  to  you,"  he 
said  in  a  A'oice  of  restrained  anger. 
"The  first  is,  I've  been  told  since  I 
heard  of  this  bar  closing  of  yours  that 
you  and  your  daughter  were  trying  to 
get  the  State  temperance  convention  to 
come  here.  You're  to  drop  that  at  once. 
The  second  is,  you're  to  open  your  bar 
again  within  twenty- four  hours.  Un- 
less you  do  as  I  say  I'll  put  up  a  hotel 
here  and  run  you  out  of  business. 
Come  along,  Kent,"  he  added  in  a  com- 
manding tone  to  the  sappy-looking 
youth  who  had  been  standing  beside 
him. 

The  two  left  the  hotel,  and  stepped 
into  a  heavy  touring  car  that  stood  out- 
side, awaiting  them. 

"Say,  dad,"  exclaimed  the  youngster 
as  he  dropped  into  the  tonneau,  "do  you 
really  mean  that  about  starting  a  hotel  ? 
'Cause  if  you  do,  I  want  you  to  let 
me  in  on  it  with  you.  I've  got  a  great 
idea ! 

"When  Carl  was  showing  me  around 
New  York,  he  took  me  to  see  the  most 
famous  bartender  on  Broadway.  This 
fellow — his  name's  Billy  Holliday — is  a 
wonder !  Why,  the  big  guns  in  New 
York  drop  into  the  bar  where  he  works 
to  have  him  mix  their  drinks  the  same 
as  they  go  to  the  Metropolitan  to  hear. 


Caruso  sing.  You  see,  he's  got  per- 
sonality; that's  what  does  it.  And  wc 
could  get  him,  I  believe.  I  heard  him 
say  he'd  like  to  get  away  from  the  big 
city.  We  could  advertise  him  a  bit, 
and  do  a  whopping  business.  What  do 
you  say,  dad?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

The  elder  Wurse  said  nothing,  but 
his  hard  face  took  on  a  look  of  deter- 
mination as  he  sat  chewing  his  cigar. 

In  a  cozy  Harlem  flat,  in  New  York 
City,  Billy  Holliday  sat  on  a  footstool 
beside  a  white-haired  little  woman  in  a 
wheel  chair.  Billy  was  reading  aloud 
laboriously  from  a  woman's  magazine. 

"Whether  your  new  dress  is  to  be  of 
silk  or  linen,  it  should  be  cut  on  straight, 
narrow  lines,"  he  droned.  "The  best 
advice  from  Paris  is,  use  a  bit  of 
drapery,  but  keep  the  lines  straight. 

"I  say,  mother  "  he  broke  off  sud- 
denly, "how  would  you  like  to  move 
up  into  the  country?" 

"I  should  love  it,  dear,"  she  replied. 
"But  what  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head?    We  can't  go  to  the  country." 

"Yes,  we  can,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
a  row  with  the  boss  to-day  and  quit. 
He  didn't  like  it  because  I  refused  to 
serve  a  couple  of  kids  who  were  under 
age.  Of  course,"  he  added  quickly,  "I 
could  get  plenty  of  other  jobs  here,  but 
— funny  thing — I  just  happened  to  get 
an  offer  by  mail  to  take  charge  of  the 
bar  in  a  new  hotel  in  Johnsville,  a  town 
up  State,  and — well,  I  thought  maybe 
the  country  air  would  do  you  good." 

His  mother  leaned  over  and  stroked 
his  cheek. 

"You're  always  thinking  of  me,  Billy. 
You  ought  to  have  a  nice  girl  to  think 
about." 

"I  don't  hook  up  with  any  skirt  until 
I  find  one  who'll  stack  up  alongside 
of  you,  mother,"  replied  Billy.  "But, 
you  know,  I  think  HI  run  up  and  look 
this  burg  over,  and  if  it  looks  good  I'll 
come  back  and  get  you." 

"I  think  that's  a  good  idea,  Billy," 
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said  his  mother.  "And  I'm  glad  my 
boy  lives  up  to  his  principles.  Maybe 
we'd  both  like  it  better  in  a  small  town, 
where  we  could  have  a  cottage  with  a 
lawn  and  some  flowers,  and-  " 

"That's  it,  mother!"  exclaimed  Billy. 
"And  vines  on  the  porches.  You  know 
I've  always  wanted  " 

And  so,  until  long  after  their  usual 
bedtime,  they  sat,  building  a  dream  cot- 
tage, and  Billy  dreamed  it  all  over  again 
after  he  went  to  sleep.  It  seemed  to 
him,  too,  that  on  the  porch,  beside  his 
mother,  he  could  see  the  figure  of  a 
girl  in  white.  He  didn't  recognize  her 
as  any  one  he  knew,  but  she  was  there. 

The  next  afternoon,  however,  as 
Billy  swung  off  the  train  and  looked 
at  the  ramshackle  buildings  around  the 
Johnsville  station,  his  heart  sank. 

"Good  night !"  he  said  softly  to  him- 
self. "So  this  is  the  burg?  Golly,  it 
looks  like  a  dead  one  to  me !" 


/i 


On  inquiring  for  the  new  Wurse 
Hotel,  he  was  told  that  it  had  not  yet 
opened  and  that  the  American  House 
was  the  best  place  in  town.  He  saun- 
tered up  to  the  old  tavern,  walked  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  lobby. 

He  leaned  over  to  write  his  name  on 
the  register.  Then  he  stopped.  Behind 
the  desk  sat  a  girl,  sewing  on  a  dress. 
She  looked  up  expectantly,  and  Billy, 
feeling  curiously  embarrassed,  hur- 
riedly signed  his  name.  The  girl  took 
a  key  from  the  rack,  and  started  to 
call  a  boy- 

"I — I  guess  I  won't  go  to  my  room 
just  yet,"  Billy  said.    "I  think  I'll  have 


a  cigar. 


Thoughtfully  he  studied  the  brands, 
while  the  girl  waited.  He  finally 
selected  one,  paid  for  it,  and  lighted 
it.  Still  he  hesitated.  The  girl  went 
on  knitting. 

"Er — I  see  that  the  latest  dope  from 
Paris  is  that  dresses  should  have  a 
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'I'm  Billy  Holliday,  but  I'm  not  your  bartender." 
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bit  of  drapery,  but  that  they  ought  to  be 
cut  on  straight,  narrow  lines,"  he 
blurted  out. 

She  looked  up  in  surprise.  Then  she 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  stam- 
mered, "I  saw  it  in  a  magazine  I  was 
reading  out  loud  to  mother.  Mother 
isn't  very  well,"  he  explained. 

"She  must  be  a  good  mother  to  have 
a  son  who  reads  aloud  to  her,"  said  the 
girl  quietly. 

"She's  the  best  there  is,"  exclaimed 

Billy  warmly-   "She's  "  He  stopped 

suddenly  as  his  eye  caught  a  sign  on 
the  wall.  "What's  that—Nearly 
Beer?'  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  a  sign. 

"Oh,  that's  a  temperance  drink  that 
father  invented,"  the  girl  explained. 
"Would  you  like  to  try  it?" 

"Don't  mind  if  I  do,"  he  replied 
eagerly. 

"The  boy  will  serve  it  to  you  in  the 
other  room,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

-Billy  regretted  having  mentioned  the 
beverage,  but  turned  and  walked  into 
the  old  bar.    Behind  it  stood  Jayson. 

Billy  ordered  a  glass  of  the  new  bev- 
erage, tasted  it  critically,  and  suddenly 
looked  interested. 

"Say,  that's  all  right!"  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  " 

He  stopped  at  the  sound  of  loud 
voices  behind  him.  Turning,  he  saw 
Kent  Wurse  and  Bobby  Jayson,  the  lat- 
ter evidently  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.    Then  the  girl  entered  the  room. 

"So  that's  the  way  you're  going  to 
run  your  new  hotel,  is  it?"  she  said 
scornfully  to  Kent.  "Giving  liquor  to 
boys  like  Bobby  !" 

"Never  you  mind  about  me,"  ex- 
claimed Bobby  angrily.  "Kent's  going 
to  give  me  a  job  in  his  hotel,  so  I'll 
leave  this  dump,  anyway." 

Edith  Jayson  stood  speechless. 

"Yes,  and  your  old  place  will  be 
put  out  of  business  in  a  month,  so  you 


ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  taking 
care  of  your  brother,"  sneered  Kent. 
"Maybe  you'd  like  a  job  as  waitress 
Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  though," 
he  went  on.  "If  you  folks  get  that 
prohibition  convention  to  meet  here 
next  month  there'll  be  some  dead  tem- 
perance bugs  around  here !" 

Before  any  one  had  a  chance  to  re- 
ply, the  elder  Wurse  entered  the  room. 

"I've  heard  that  my  new  bartender, 
Billy  Holliday,  is  stopping  here,"  he 
said  angrily  to  Edith.  "If  he  is  I  want 
to  see  him.  I  don't  want  any  of  my 
people  staying  in  this  pigsty." 

Billy  stepped  forward,  his  face  white 
and  his  jaw  set. 

"I'm  Billy  Holliday,"  he  said  quietly. 
"But  I'm  not  going  to  be  your  bartender. 
I  wouldn't  work  for  a  couple  of  swine 
like  you !  This  place  was  never  a  pig- 
sty until  you  two  came  into  it !" 

Kent  made  one  move,  but  before*he 
knew  what  had  happened  Billy  had  him 
by  the  coat  collar.  With  one  shove 
he  threw  him,  spinning,  out  of  the 
room.  Turning  toward  the  elder  man, 
he  sent  him  following.  Then  he  turned 
on  Bobby. 

"Go  up  to  your  room  and  get  sober !" 
he  commanded. 

With  a  look  of  blank  amazement, 
Bobby  did  as  he  was  ordered. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  who,  of  the  little 
group,  was  the  most  surprised.  Old 
Jayson  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"I'm  sorry  we've  been  the  means  of 
your  losing  you  your  job,  Mr.  Holli- 
day," he  began. 

"I'm  not!"  Billy  exclaimed.  "I'm 
sick  of  mixing  drinks.  That's  the  truth 
of  the  matter." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  for 
you,"  said  Jayson.  "But  I'm  afraid 
it's  true  that  the  old  place  will  go  under 
when  they  open." 

Billy  looked  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  caught  sight  of  the 
"Nearly  Beer"  sign. 

"Look  here !"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
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want  to  make  this  town  clean  and  de- 
cent, don't  you?  You  want  to  get  the 
temperance  convention  here,  don't  you  ? 
Well,  listen !  You've  got  a  great  drink 
here — but  you've  got  to  advertise  it ! 
First  we'll  give  it  a  good  name.  Let's 
call  it  Vevo — the  Great  American 
drink !  Now  listen  to  me — -I've  got  a 
great  hunch !" 

A  smoldering  fire  of  ambition  sud- 
denly broke  out  in  him.  He  began  talk- 
ing as  he  had  never  talked  before.  That 
evening,  after  supper,  the  three  met  and 
discussed  Billy's  "hunch"  until  very 
late.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  most  excited  when  they  ended 
their  conference. 

A  traveling  man  who  had  left  Johns- 
ville  that  night  would  have  met  with 
a  shock  of  surprise  if  he  had  returned 
a  month  later.  The  town  was  decked 
with  flags.  On  every  street,  and  along 
the  roads  leading  into  the  town,  were 
great  posters  announcing  the  fact  that 


The  hoodlums 
Wurse  to  cre- 


had  been  hired  by 
ate  the  disturbance. 


the  temperance  convention  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  American  House.  Beside 
these  were  other  posters,  announcing 
that  Vevo1 — the  Great  American  tem- 
perance drink — was  being  served  at  the 
American  House  and  at  all  the  road 
houses  near  by. 

Inside  the  American  House  every- 
thing was  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
lobby  was  filled.  Behind  the  bar,  Billy 
Holliday,  in  a  spotless  coat,  was  work- 
ing harder  than  he  had  ever  worked  be- 
fore, serving  the  famous  temperance 
drink. 

Old  Jayson  came  running  into  the 
barroom,  excitedly  mopping  his  brow. 

"You  can  lay  off  now,"  he  exclaimed. 
"The  convention's  opened.  Come  on 
along !" 

Billy  slipped  off  his  white  jacket, 
jumped  into  his  coat,  and  hurriedly 
made  his  way  into  the  crowded  dining 
room,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
convention  hall. 

The  preliminary  hymns  had  been 
sung,  prayer  had  been  offered,  and 
the  first  speaker  had  begun  his  re- 
marks as  Billy  worked  his  way  down 
the  crowded  center  aisle. 

Suddenly  the  speaker  stopped.  A 
hoodlum  in  the  rear  had  given  vent 
to  a  loud,  discourteous  remark.  The 
speaker,  after  an  em- 
.     barrassed  pause,  be- 
|    gan  again,  and  from 
i    different  parts  of  the 
k         hall  came  catcalls 
1    -  ;  ^  i       and  jeers. 

Once  more 
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As  he  reached  the  plat- 
form he  handed  up  two 
bottles  of  whisky 
to  Billy. 


he  started,  but 
stopped,  unable 
to  make  himself 
heard. 

The  crowd 
was  becoming 
nervous.  Billy 
had  turned 
around  anx- 
iously several  times.  It  was  perfectly 
apparent  to  him  that  the  hoodlums  had 
been  paid  by  Wurse  to  raise  the  dis- 
turbance. 

"Why  doesn't  the  big  simp  do  some- 
thing?" Billy  muttered  under  his  breath, 
impatient  at  the  speaker,  who  was 
standing,  helpless,  in  utter  confusion. 

The  entire  audience  was  becoming 
restless.  People  were  starting  to  leave 
their  seats.  Billy  realized  that  the 
meeting  was  being  broken  up.    With  a 


leap  he  darted  for- 
ward, sprang  onto  the  plat- 
form,  and  pushed  the 
dazed  speaker  into  a  seat. 

"You  boneheads !"  he 
yelled,  brandishing  his  fists. 
"You  scum !  You  dirty, 
low-down,  whisky-soaked, 
beer-guzzling  mutts !  If 
you'll  come  up  onto  this  platform  one 
at  a  time  I'll  put  every  one  of  you  out 
of  business  !  And  as  for  the  contempti- 
ble cur  who  hired  you,  I'll  attend  to  him 
later!" 

There  was  a  sudden  quiet.  Then  the 
yelling  broke  out  again,  louder  than  be- 
fore. 

Billy  grabbed  a  hymn  book  from  the 
speaker's  stand.  He  threw  it  with  the 
speed  of  a  Christy  Mathewson.  A  hood- 
lum dropped,  as  the  book  caught  him 
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between  the  eyes.  A  moment  later  an- 
other disturber  doubled  up  as  a  second 
book  struck  him  in  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach. Seizing  a  third  book,  Billy  held  it 
aloft,  looking  for  another  target.  But 
the  noise  had  stopped. 

"If  any  more  of  you  bums  want  to 
start  something,  get  it  over  with  quick," 
Billy  yelled,  "because  we're  going  on 
with  this  meeting.  These  people  have 
come  here  to  hand  us  a  few  straight 
facts,  and  we're  going  to  listen  !" 

"Why  don't  you  give  us  a  speech, 
Billy?"  yelled  a  jeering  voice  from  the 
rear. 

Billy  straightened  up,  his  blood  boil- 
ing. 

"I  will!"  he  retorted.  "I  guess  I 
can  hand  out  some  hot  cakes  off  the 
griddle  that'll  burn  your  mouth,  all 
right !" 

A  cheer  arose.  "Go  it,  Billy !  Give 
us  a  speech  !    Atta  boy,  Billy  !" 

Billy  held  one  hand  up,  appealing  for 
silence.  The  noise  subsided.  With  one 
arm  on  the  speaker's  desk,  he  leaned 
forward. 

For  an  instant  he  suddenly  felt  as 
though  his  knees  would  give  way.  Then 
he  caught  sight  of  Edith.  There  was  a 
look  of  admiration  in  her  eyes.  In  a 
flash  he  was  in  command  of  himself 
again. 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  "I  don't 
know  any  more  about  speech  making 
than  a  jack  rabbit  does  about  a  cash 
register.  But  I  do  know  something 
about  booze.  For  ten  years  I've  been 
dishing  it  out  over  the  bar,  and  I  never 
sold  a  single  drop  that  ever  did  any 
one  any  good." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause. 

"Booze  is  nothing  but  a  drug,"  Billy 
went  on.  "There's  no  reason,  argu- 
ment, or  excuse  for  selling  it,  and  any 
honest  bartender  will  tell  you  so." 

Again  the  cheers  resounded. 

"When  you  begin  fooling  with  it, 
you  think  old  John  Barleycorn  is  a 
fine,   jolly   companion,"   he   went  on. 


"Before  you  get  through  you  find  he's 
more  cruel  than  the  kaiser.  You  say 
you  drink  for  sociability.  I  tell  you 
that  you  can  get  just  as  much  sociabil- 
ity from  a  glass  of  Jayson's  Vevo  as 
from  any  concoction  of  poison  that  any 
one  ever  slung  together  !" 

"Vevo  !  Three  cheers  for  Vevo  !" 
cried  the  crowd. 

"That's  right !"  exclaimed  Billy. 
"Yell  for  Vevo.  But  wait  till  I've  lam- 
basted John  Barleycorn  a  few  more 
wallops." 

In  a  familiar  way  that  drove  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  saying  home, 
Billy  told  what  he  knew  of  liquor.  With 
a  dramatic  skill  which  he  never  knew 
he  possessed,  he  pictured  the  careers 
of  prominent  men  he  had  known  who 
had  become  drunkards.  He  pounded 
the  table,  picked  up  a  chair,  and 
smashed  it  on  the  platform.  He  threw 
off  his  coat  and  loosened  his  collar. 
Never  had  such  a  speech  been  heard 
in  Johnsville. 

"Great  Csesar  !"  exclaimed  a  traveling 
man,  who  had  dropped  in,  to  a  com- 
panion. "That  fellow  ought  to  have 
been  an  actor.  Look  how  he's  holding 
'em !" 

He  was  indeed.  For  an  hour  he 
talked.  Finally,  as  he  w7ound  up  in  a 
burst  of  impassioned  oratory,  he  seized 
an  American  flag,  which  was  draped 
over  the  speaker's  table. 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make 
America,  safe  for  the  boys  of  to-mor- 
row !    Are  you  with  me  ?" 

There  was  a  deafening  storm  of 
cheers,  and  the  choir  leader,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  stepped  forward  and 
started  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  hired  toughs 
started  down  the  aisle,  and  as  he 
reached  the  platform  held  up  two  bot- 
tles of  whisky  as  a  sign  of  his  pledge 
to  join  the  movement.  Billy  grabbed 
the  bottles,  held  them  aloft,  and  amid 
a  final  volley  of  handclapping  the  meet- 
ing closed,  for  on  all  sides  the  dele- 
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gates  began  crowding  for- 
ward to  shake  Billy's 
hand. 

All  at  once  Billy's  cour- 
age left  him  again.  A 
sudden  wave  of  mortifica- 
tion swept  over  him. 

"I'm  sorry  I  butted  into 
the  meeting  like  this,"  he 
began    apologetically  as 


"I  made 
that 
speech 
for  you/' 
said 
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Edith  made  her  way  to  his  side  and 
took  his  hand.  "Say,  did  I  pull  any 
rough  stuff  in  that  spiel?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"It  was  the  finest  speech  I  ever 
heard,"  she  said  warmly. 

His  throat  tightened.  "Well,  if  it 
was  all  right  with  you — /  should 
worry !"  was  all  he  could  say. 

There  was  a  great  celebration  at  the 
American  House  that  night.  A  great 
out-of-doors  meeting  was  planned  for 
the  following  afternoon,  and  Billy  was 
unanimously  elected  to  make  the  ad- 
dress. 

He  had  found  time  to  slip  out  and 
procure  a  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat, 
for  he  determined  that  he  was  going 
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to  show  that  he  could  make  a  dignified 
speech. 

He  tried  the  coat  on  in  his  room  late 
that  evening,  and  looked  at  himself  in 
the  glass.  A  smile  spread  over  his  face 
as  he  surveyed  himself.  He  was  a  new 
man — this  Billy  Holliday.  Suddenly  an 
idea  popped  into  his  head. 

"If  I  could  convince  that  crowd,  I 

ought  to  be  able  to   I'll  do  it !"  he 

said  to  himself. 

He  tiptoed  down  the  stairs  and  into 
the  old  hotel  office.  Only  a  single  light 
was  burning  in  the  hotel  office,  and  by 
its  rays  Billy  saw  Edith,  alone  behind 
the  desk,  straightening  out  the  books 
for  the  day. 


"Oh,  Mr.  Holliday!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
"I'm  going  to  wear  it  when  I  make 
my  next  speech.  But  I've  got  another 
speech  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Tell  me  about  it!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  it?"  he 
asked. 

"That  would  be  splendid !"  she  cried. 

"Well,  this  speech,"  he  began,  "is 
about  a  cottage  with  flowers  growing 
all  around  and  vines  over  the  porch. 
It's  about  having  a  home." 

With  a  curious,  quizzical  look  in  her 
eyes,  she  waited. 

Billy  began.  Gesturing  like  a  veteran 
orator,  he  burst  into  a  rhapsody  of 
words  on  the  beauties  of  having  a  house 
and  a  family  in  a  little  country  town. 
He  pictured  the  joys  of  a  husband  com- 
ing home  from  his  day's  toil — of  the 
wife  greeting  him  at  the  cottage  door. 
If  he  had  used  "rough  stuff"  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  none  in  what  he 
was  saying  now.  He  talked  on  and  on, 
the  girl  looking  at  him,  her  eyes  shining 
in  amused  interest.  The  old  clock 
ticked  on  and  on.    It  struck  twelve. 

Finally  he  concluded.  He  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  great  speech.  The 
girl  sat  still,  looking  at  him  expectantly. 

"That's  a  beautiful  speech,"  she  said 
softly.  "I  suppose  it  was  built  up  from 
a  dream  of  your  own." 

"It  was,"  said  Billy. 

"And  the  girl — I  presume  she's  some 
one  who's  waiting  for  you  in  New 
York  ?" 

"Come  here !"  said  Billy,  looking  at 
her  in  mock  severity. 

Obediently  she  arose.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his. 

"I  made  that  speech  for  you,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  Billy  !"  she  wmispered  a  moment 
later,  her  head  nestling  on  his  shoulder 
as  he  held  her  close.  "You  made  a 
great  speech  to-day — but  this  one  was 
the  most  beautiful  speech  I  ever  expect 
to  hear." 


Fade- 

By  Frederick 


Permit  us  to  present  another  of  our 
mental  movies,  designed  to  show  the 
gentle  literary  trend  of  our  best  sub- 
titles : 

"The  Honor  of  the  Arctic  Circle" 

Dorothy  Falton  is  happily  married. 
Woman's  great  spirit  of  self-sacrific- 
ing love  reigns  supreme  in  her  simple, 
unsophisticated  heart. 

Yet  the  deep-dyed  devil  of  doubt  trou- 
bles Dorothy.  In  the  past  Harold 
Hangover  once  attempted  to  kiss  her. 

Shall  she  tell  her  husband? 

Dorothy  fears  to  lose  the  great  love  of 
her  Adolphus. 

Then  out  of  the  dim  and  forgotten  past 
comes  Harold  Hangover,  who  re- 
spects no  law. 

Harold  plans  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  getting  the  fateful  kiss. 


"Why  do  you  again  seek  me  out?  I 
love  only  my  husband." 


"Come  to  my  bachelor  apartments  to- 
night— or  I  will  tell  your  Adolphus  of 
the  past !"  — 


That  night.  The  peaceful  moon  of  cen- 
turies looks  down  upon  the  troubled 
sleep  of  humanity. 


Outs 

James  Smith 


The  Hangover  apartment.  Harold's 
faithful  Eskimo  servant,  Blub  B. 
Blubber. 

Fearing  to  lose  the  one  love  of  her  life, 
Dorothy  comes. 

"You  will  pay  dearly  for  your  haughty 
coldness    .    .  ." 


The  impenetrable  mask  drops  from 
Blub  Blubber's  face.  Years  before 
Hangover  had  caused  the  downfall  of 
Blub's  sister,  Aurora.  Through  the 
long  Arctic  nights  the  Eskimo  had 
plotted  revenge  under  the  chill  North- 
ern lights.  Xow  the  time  had  ar- 
rived. 

Blub  stabs  Harold.  Dorothy  forgets 
her  fur  coat  in  making  her  escape. 

The  detectives,  after  searching  through 
the  cigar  ashes  with  a  microscope, 
find  one  clew — the  coat. 

Dorothy  is  arrested.  Meanwhile  Blub 
is  mushing  his  way  by  dog  team 
northward,  headed  for  the  Blubber 
ancestral  igloo  at  the  corner  of  Lati- 
tude 80  and  Longitude  40.' 

The  Day  of  the  Trial. 

Dorothy  testifies,  at  last  telling  the 
whole  terrible  truth.   Meanwhile,  her 
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husband  dispatches  a  man  to  overtake 
Blub. 

The  jury  goes  out. 

The  messenger  finds  Blub  watching  the 
cabaret  at  the  Wild  Walrus  cafe  in 
Zero  City. 

The  jury  still  considers  Dorothy's  fate. 

The  race  back  to  civilization. 

The  jury  returns  with  its  verdict. 

"Stop,"  cries  Blub,  "I  did  it  in  re- 
venge !" 

The  vindication. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

(i.  e. — Frequent  closeups  of  Dorothy 
panting  heavily,  thereby  indicating 
agitation,  should  be  scattered  here 
and  there.  The  time  required  to 
overtake  Blub  in  the  Arctic  circle 
while  the  jury  is  still  out  should  be 
disregarded.  No  able  scenario  writer 
pays  any  attention  to  the  lapse  of 
time.) 

— o — 

More  Things  We're  Willing  to  Hoover- 
ize  On: 

Pictures  of  directors  with  megaphones. 


Screen  college  boys 
Close-ups  of  doves 
Montague  Love's  versatility 
Newspaper  excerpts  as  presented  in  the 
films 


Belle  Bennett's  maid  dropped  a  piece 
of  valuable  old  lace  down  a  kitchen 
drain  pipe  the  other  day,  and,  as  the  bit 
had  "registered"  in  a  production,  a  bat- 
talion of  plumbers  ripped  up  two  streets 
of  sewer  pipes  to  find  it.  Now  if  they 
took  that  much  trouble  looking  for 
scenarios  

— o — 

The  way  the  Mack  Sennett  bathing 
girls  are  Hooverizing  on  silks  and  wool- 
ens, is,  indeed,  thrillingly  patriotic.  We 


don't  want  to  be  unduly  optimistic,  but 
if  conditions  become  worse  . 

— o — 

The  producer  of  the  new  Roszika  and 
Yansci  Dolly  picture  overlooked  a  neat 
and  nobby  chance  to  conserve.  He 
could  easily  have  used  one  sister,  say 
Roszika,  and  resorted  to  double  ex- 
posure to  attain  the  other  twin,  Yansci. 
It  would  be  hard  on  Yansci,  but  these 
are  grim  war  times. 

— o — 

Marguerite  Clark's  ability  to  play 
children  realistically  has  just  received  a 
remarkable  compliment.  Marguerite 
slipped  it  over  on  Mother  Nature  so  ef- 
fectively that  she  contracted  a  really 
truly  case  of  the  mumps. 

— o — 

The  Modern  Education 

The  Educational  Film  Corporation  is 
handling  the  Katzen jammer  Kids  and 
Happy  Hooligan  movie  cartoons. 
— o — 

Oh !  These  pure  and  unadulterated 
censors !   Down  in  Maryland  a  week  or 
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two  ago  they  ordered  a  cut  in  Norma 
Talmadge's  "By  Right  of  Purchase." 
According  to  the  censor  report,  the  cut 
takes  out  a  close-up  of  a  man  "showing 
the  battle  of  emotions."  Apparently 
there  are  no  emotions  in  Maryland — ex- 
cept possibly  of  annoyance. 

— o — 

Uncle  Sam  has  kicked  a  horrible 
hole  into  the  production  of  good  old 
cowboy  melodrama.  He  has  requisi- 
tioned for  his  soldier  boys  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  the  entire  output  of  a 


well-known  smoking  mixture  which  is 
the  main  constituent  of  practically 
every  hand-rolled  cigarette.  Imagine 
your  favorite  wild  West  hero  noncha- 
lantly pulling  out  a  cork-tipped  ciga- 
rette of — say,  a  London  brand  ! 

— o — 

The  most  unnecessary  flash  we  know 
is  to  move  the  camera  from  cabaret 
dancers  to  show  the  orchestra. 

— o — 

Our  Favorite  Close-Ups  of  the  Months: 

The  flash-light  episode  of  "Up  the  Road 
with  Sally." 

Moments  of  Margarita  Fisher's  "Prim- 
itive Woman." 

— o — 

Carl  Laemmle  of  Universal  has  just 
written  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to 
Paramount  for  producing  "The  Blue 
Bird,"  thereby  advertising  his  Blue 
Bird  brand  of  pictures.  Which  was 
darned  generous  of  Carl,  but  how  about 
.the  Belgian  Mr.  Maeterlinck?  Isn't 


Laemmle  going  to  thank  him  for  tear- 
ing off  "The  Blue  Bird"  on  his  trusty 
Oliver  ? 

— o — 

Photo  dramatic  Art  Uplift  Note. 
Nancy  Palmer,  a  Howard  Chandler 
Christy   model,   has   been    signed  by 
World  Film. 

— o — 

The  producers  of  a  recent  Louise 
Glaum  production  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  exteriors  in 
the  whole  five  reels.  Now,  if  some  one 
can  hit  upon  a  way  to  eliminate  in- 
teriors ! 

— o — 

Triangle  announces  that  out  of  3,500 
scenarios  submitted  in  the  past  year  but 
40  were  found  available  and  accepted. 
But  even  this  is  reassuring.  We  rather 
had  the  impression  that  Triangle  was 
producing  the  other  3,460. 

— o — 

Mike,  our  favorite  office  boy,  said 
something  the  other  day  when  he  de- 
fined a  super-picture  as  "a  picture  full 
a'  supers." 

Getting  Dozvn  to  Facts. 

World  Film  figures  out  that,  in  mak- 
ing a  year's  pictures,  it  requires 
1,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  12,000,000 


nails,  100,000  screws,  5,000  locks, 
hinges,  and  doorknobs,  75,000  feet  of 
wall  paper,  1,500  gallons  of  paint, 
100,000  pieces  of  furniture,  300,000 
props,  not  to  mention  goldfish,  raccoons, 
actors,  goats,  et  cetera.     WTe  suspect 
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that  the  World  Film  scenarios  come  un- 
der the  head  of  wall  paper. 

— o — 

The  spirit  of  whimsy  is  still  abroad. 
Goldwyn  presents  this  piquant  excerpt 
from  "Heart  of  the  Sunset"  in  advertis- 
ing that  rollicking  drama : 

"All  through  the  night,  under  the  dim 
half  moon,  brave  Dave  Law  watched 
General  Longorio's  federal  soldiers  dig 
his  own  grave." 

— o — 

The  Women's  Institute  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
decided  that  Olga  Petrova  is  "the  best- 


dressed  woman  in  America."  Now  that 
that  momentous  question  is  settled,  we 
can  sit  back  and  read  the  war  news 
again. 

Universal  had  been  announcing  its 
production  of  "The  Doctor  and  the 
Woman,"  based  on  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart's  "K,"  after  this  fashion : 

"Try  to  think  of  a  more  alluring  title 
for  an  intimate  disclosure  of  life  than 
'The  Doctor  and  the  Woman.'  " 

Imagine,  then,  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation of  Universal  when  certain 
theater  managers,  in  presenting  the  film, 
advertised  it  as  a  production  upon 
which  censor  boards  might  look 
askance.  When  Mrs.  Rinehart  com- 
plained about  it,  the  Universal  powers- 
that-be  immediately  sent  out  verbal 
chastisements  to  the  guilty  exhibitors. 
It's  all  right  to  apply  a  certain  advertis- 
ing method  to  get  purchasers  among  ex- 


hibitors, but  when  exhibitors  try  it  to 
get  patrons  the  same  way,  well,  that's  a 
different  story. 

— o — 

Have  you  noted  the  mental  agility 
displayed  by  the  Hun  spies  in  the  war 
pictures?  Take  Von  Emden,  the  up- 
turned mustache  lad  of  "Over  the  Top," 
for  instance.  Von  Emden  kidnaps  the 
fair  heroine  via  U-Boat.  Then  he  de- 
clares his  intention  of  marrying  the 
cutie  because  any  common  soldier  could 
have  her  minus  the  ceremony,  and,  be- 
sides, the  marriage  would  only  be  a 
scrap  of  paper  and,  of  course,  not  legal. 
Von  Emden's  mental  process  seems  to 
be  about  as  translucent  as  a  smoke 
screen. 

Our  tabloid  campaign  for  conserva- 
tion of  superlatives  in  movie  advertis- 
ing is  gaining  results.  With  what  re- 
lief we  read  such  simple  and  unassum- 
ing adv.  lines  as  these : 

"The  picture  that  will  help  win  the 
war." 

or 

"What  the  Liberty  Loan  means  to  the 
United  States  this  picture  means  to 
you." 

— o — 


Suggestion  to  Editors: 
Why    have    magazine-cover  portraits 
look  like  the  originals  ? 


Why  not  run  pictures  of  stars  selling 

Liberty  Bonds? 
Or  snaps  of  stars  getting  into  their 

cars  ? 


Seeing  Myself 


W 


By  Constance 

HENEVER  I  go  into  a  theater  to  see  myself 
on  the  screen  I'm  frightened.    I'm  fearful 
of  a  dozen  things,  fearful  that  I  may  sit  near 
some  one  who  won't  like  my  work,  and  will  say  so 
point-blank,  fearful  that  I'll  photograph  badly,  fearful 
that  my  acting  won't  get  over. 
In  fact,  I  always  dread  seeing  myself  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  moment  of  entering  the  theater.    I  get 


r 


stage  fright.  Then  I  tell  myself:  "Here,  this  won't 
do  ;  you've  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Go  in — the  theater 
is  dark ;  find  a  corner  and  lose  yourself.". 

So  I  do.  I  sink  'way  down  in  the  seat,  and  wonder 
and  hope  and  get  all  excited.  I  have  always  been  that 
way  about  any  work  of  any  kind  that  I've  done. 

When  I  was  going  to  high  school  in  Brooklyn,  I  was 
always  frightened  when  it  came  time  to  turn  in  a  com- 
position. I'd  read  it  over,  and  it  would  sound  simply 
awful  to  me.  And  I'd  turn  it  in  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. But  the  result  was  never  as  bad  as  my  fears 
beforehand.  The  teachers  were  kind  to  my  composi- 
tions, and  the  public  has  been  kind  to  my  pictures. 

I  think  I  had  my  biggest  thrill  when  I  went  to  see 
myself  in  ''Intolerance."  Dorothy  Gish,  who  is  my 
closest  friend,  was  with  me.  We  went  to  the  theater 
ticket  office,  got  out  our  money  to  buy  seats,  and  then 
my  neiwe  failed  me. 

"Oh,  let's  not  go  to-night,"  I  said  to  Dorothy.  "Let's 
go  see  some  other  picture.  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
this  isn't  my  lucky  night.     I'm  sure  something  will 

happen.    I  " 

While  I  was  protesting,  Dorothy  pushed  by  me  and 
bought  the  tickets.  "None  of  that,"  she  said.  "You 
don't  back  out  now.  Why,  this  is  your  lucky  night. 
Didn't  I  buy  the  tickets  ?" 

So  in  we  went.  I  scrooched  down  in  my  seat  and 
held  Dorothy's  hand  like  a  drowning  man  clutching 
at  the  last  straw  on  a  camel's  back.  That  simile  is  a 
bit  mixed,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

"Now,  breathe  easy,"  said  Dorothy,  "and  everything 
will  come  out  all  right.  And  after  it's  over  I'll  buy 
you  a  lover's  delight." 


on  the  Screen 

T  a  1  m  a  d  g  e 

A  lover's  delight  is  my  favorite  sundae. 
Well,  to  spread  a  short  story  over  as  much  space  as 
possible,  the  camera  and  the  orchestra  and  everything 
started,  and  pretty  soon  I  saw  myself  as  the  Moun- 
tain Girl.  And  I  hardly  knew  myself  with  a  black  wig 
and  dressed  in  a  mountain  garb  of  the  Babylonian 

period.  Several  times  the  audience  applauded  when 
I  was  on,  but  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  for  the 
orchestra,  which  was  good,  or  for  me.  Then  suddenly 
I  heard  a  fat  man  behind  me  say  to  his  wife,  "That 
little  Mountain  Girl  is  all  right."  And  I  felt  happy 
until  his  wife  replied  suspiciously :  "She's  not  wear- 
ing extra  much  clothes !" 

Then  I  wanted  to  cry,  but  Dorothy  squeezed  my 
hand  all  the  harder,  and  I  concentrated  on  the  thought 
of  the  lover's  delight  I  was  going  to  get  after  the  per- 
formance. I  tried  not  to  think  of  what  the  woman  in 
the  seat  right  behind  Dorothy  had  said,  but  the  words 
kept  coming  back  into  my  mind.  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  must  know  that  it  was  I  who  had  played  the  part, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  could  feel  her  eyes  boring  through 
the  back  of  my  head. 

Then  I  remembered  what  an  old  actor  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  on  the  screen  and  the  stage,  too, 
once  said  to  me  when  I  was  worrying  about  how  peo- 
ple would  like  my  work.  He's  a  dear,  and  I'm  quite 
sure  he  knew  how  sensitive  I  was  to  criticism. 

"My  dear,"  he  comforted  me,  "you  can  please  some 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  if  you  want  to  do 
anything  original  or  individual  you  can't  please  all  of 

the  people  all  of  the  time." 


So  I  fumbled  for  my  handkerchief  and  decided  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  I  almost  laughed  out  loud 
when  the  woman  behind  us  said :  "I  guess  that  Moun- 
tain Girl  is  all  right.  See,  she  is  making  that  girl  there 
cry. 

And  when  it  was  all  over  and  we  were  leaving  the 
theater,  a  dramatic  critic  I  know  stepped  up  and  said : 
''Miss  Talmadge,  your  acting  in  that  part  will  make 
you  a  star."    Then  I  walked  on  clouds. 

And,  sure  'nuff,  the  dramatic  critic  was  right. 


Elizabeth  Peltret 


BEN  ALEXANDER  has  practi- 
cally cried  his  way  into  fame. 
No  one  who  has  seen  "Hearts 
of  the  World"  is  likely  ever  to  forget 
the  only-let-me-black-your-boots  ex- 
pression that  Ben  gets  on  his  face.  It 
makes  you  laugh  first,  and  want  to  cry 
afterward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ben  got  that 
part  because  he  was  able  to  cry  so  well. 
He  had  already  had  some  experience 
cn  the  screen,  extending  over  a  year  and 
a  half.    The  first  picture  in  which  he 


Bobby's  "Littlest 
Brother" 

who  has  been  called,  since 
the  release  of  Griffith's  recent 
masterpiece,    "the  sweetest 
child  actor  on  the  screen." 


appeared  was  "Each  Pearl  a 
Tear,"    with    Fannie  Ward. 
Then   came   "Big  Tremaine," 
with  Lockwood,  and,  naming 
a  few  at  random,  "A  Wife  on 
Trial,"   with   Mignon  Anderson; 
'What  Money   Can't  Buy,"  with 
Louise  Huff  and  Jack  Pickf ord ; 
and  he  was  the  Little  Brother  to 
Mary  in  "The  Little  Amer- 
ican."   Of  course  his  big- 
gest chance  of  all  came 
when  he  was  given  the 
part   in   "Hearts   of  the 
World." 

The  great  director 
wranted  a  child  for  the 
part   who   could  cry, 
so  he  tried  Ben  out  in 
the   scene   where  the 
three    little  brothers 
of  The  Boy  stand  over 
their  mother's  grave.  Ben 
cried  out  loud,  with  the 
V  i  '  most  heartbreaking  little  sobs 

— he  admits  that  it  was  all 
"tur-a-bly  sad." 

"Mr.  Griffith  told  me  all  about  it," 
Bennie  explained,  as  he  sat  at  home, 
drawing  pictures,  one  day  not  long  ago. 
"You  see,  the  kaiser  is  trying  to  rule 

the  world  "    He  raised  a  pair  of 

deep  blue  eyes.  "Mr.  Griffith  said  that 
was  true,  and  not  just  in  the  picture. 
Did  you  know  that?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.    "And  then?" 
He  picked  up  another  piece  of  paper 
and  began  on  a  new  drawing. 

"And  then  Bobby  went  away  " 


He  was  referring  to  Robert  Harron, 
who   played    The   Boy.     "Only  that 
wasn't  real;  it  was  in  the  picture;  and 
my  daddy,  in  the  picture,  got  killed, 
and  our  house  got  blown  up,  and 
we  ran  away.     Pretty  soon 

mamma  got  sick  " 

"I   was   standing  right 
there,"    interrupted  Mrs. 
Alexander. 

"You    weren't  my 
mamma  in  that !"  said  j 
Ben  indignantly,  as  one 
would    say,    "I  didn't 
expect  such  ignorance  from  you  I" 

"Anyway,"  Ben  went  on,  "mamma 
got  sick,  and  Mr.  Griffith  said — — " 
His  voice  trailed  off  into  nothingness. 
He  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  latest  creation.  It  wras  a  sort 
of  glorified  shell  labeled  "America," 
heading  for  an  exceedingly  well- 
drawn  helmet  on  which  was  printed 
"Germany." 

"Go  on,  dear;  what  did  Mr.  Grif- 
fith say?" 

"Oh,  yes  !  Mr.  Griffith  said  :  'Just 
think,  Ben ;  you  are  all  alone.  Your 
mamma  is  there,  dead.'  And  it  made 
me  cry.  It  was  tur-a-bly  sad ;  it 
would  have  made  anybody  cry." 

Ben  cried.  Did  you  notice  howT,  in 
one  of  the  scenes  where  Ben  has  to 
.shed  tears,  his  nose  was  running?  Un- 
doubtedly you  did  if  you  saw  "Hearts 
of  the  World."  His  eyes  were  all  swol- 
len and  his  lips  puffed  out ;  for  when 
Ben  cries,  he  cries! 

Later  on  in  the  picture,  there  is  a 
scene  where  a  shell  strikes  the  house 
in  which  the  three  little  boys  have 
sought  shelter.  The  littlest  one,  crying 
with  terror,  runs  helplessly,  trying  to 
get  out ;  the  walls  fall,  and  in  a  close-up 
you  are  shown  a  little  form  half  buried 
in  ruins. 

"Weren't  you  scared?"  Ben  was 
asked. 

"No;  why?"  All  that  plaster  and 
stones  actually  fell  all  around  him. 


Ben  is 
one  hundred 
per  cent  American. 
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His  hero  is  Bobby  Harron. 

"Mr.  Griffith  said  none  of  it  would  hit 
me,"  he  explained,  "and  it  didn't." 

The  plaster,  sandbags,  and  other  ma- 
terial had  been  propped  up  in  such  a 
way  that  when  Griffith  pulled  a  string 
they  would  fall  around  a  certain 
marked  spot  without  touching  it.  Ben 
was  to  stand  in  that  spot.  The  plan 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  but  every 
one  on  the  lot  was  "a-scared"  when 
the  structure  actually  fell — every  one, 
that  is,  except  Ben.  When  it  was  over, 
the  poor  youngster  was  kissed  to  the 
limit  of  his  endurance. 


As  for  the  hero  worship : 
One  day  a  group  on  the  lot 
at  the  Griffith  Studio  were 
discussing  the  wrork  of  a 
well-known  player. 

He's  one  of  the  best 
actors  in  the  world !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Alexander. 

He  is  not !"  said  Ben  in- 
dignantly. "Bobby  Harron 
is  the  best  actor  in  the 
world !" 

But,  insistent  as  the  little 
hero  worshiper  is  that  his 
idol  shall  receive  due  recog- 
nition, he  is  very  shy  about 
discussing  his   own  screen 
career.     In  fact,  Ben  has 
very  strong  leanings  toward 
the  artistic  and 
the  poetic,  and 
he  hasn't  quite 
decided  just 
what  he  is  going 
to  do  when  he 
grows   to   be  a 
man. 

He   likes  to 
draw — he  would 
rather  draw  than 
do    anything   else — and, 
after  that,  he  likes  to 
make  up  "pomes"  to  go 
with  his  pictures.    He  is 
a  quaint  youngster,  and 
his  bits  of  verse  show  a 
of   rhythm   many   a  grown-up 
might  envy.     Here  is  one  of 

There  was  a  little  bird, 

And  he  sat  upon  a  tree, 
He  saw  a  little  flea, 

And  he  saw  a  little  bee. 
The  flea  bit  the  bee, 

And  the  bee  stung  the  flea, 
And  the\-  all  died  together 

In  the  old  oak  tree. 

Of  course  this  is  something  of  a  mas- 
terpiece. Considering  it  so,  Ben  tore 
up  the  picture  he  had  written  it  for  as 
being  unworthy  and  started  drawing  a 


sense 
writer 
them : 
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new  one.  He  had  finished 
the  eld  oak  tree  and  was  at 
work  on  the  bird. 

"How  old  does  a  fellow 
have  to  be  before  they'll  let 
him  be  an  artist?"  he  asked, 
in  rather  a  preoccupied  tone 
of  voice.  He  was  making 
the  bird's  tail. 

He  was  told  that  some  fel- 
lows are  artists  just  as  soon 
as  they  learn  to  draw. 

"Like  me?"   he  asked 
gravely. 

As  Ben's  mother  doesn't 
want  him  spoiled,  the  ques- 
tion was  rather  an  embar- 
rassing one.  There  was, 
however,  a  way  to  get  out 
of  answering  it ;  that  was  by 
asking  him  one  in  return  : 

"Then  you  don't  want  "to 
be  an  actor?" 

He  looked  up   from  his 
work  reproachfully. 

"I  wasn't  talking  about 
that,"  he  said;  "I  was  talk- 
ing about  work." 

"Oh!"  Evidently  he 
doesn't  consider  acting  as 
work. 

"Then  it  isn't  hard  for 
you  to  cry  in  a  scene?" 

He  treated  this  question 
with  silent  contempt ;  pos- 
sibly because  he  had  some 
idea  that  he  was  being  "guyed."  He 
couldn't  understand  what  other  reason 
one  could  possibly  have  for  asking  such 
a  thing.  Anyway,  he  had  something 
more  important  to  do  than  talk.  He 
had  finished  his  work  of  art,  and  was 
holding  it  at  arm's  length,  surveying  it 
critically.  Xot  until  the  picture  and 
"pome" — Ben  talks  with  a  baby  drawl 
and  just  a  suggestion  of  a  lisp — had 
been  duly  admired  and  addressed  to 
"daddy"  in  Goldfield,  Xevada,  would 
Ben  again  deign  to  discuss  the  "game" 
of  moving-picture  acting. 


Bennie  and  his  :: truly"  mother. 

His  father,  Benton  Alexander — Ben 
is  Benton  III — has  to  live  in  Goldfield 
because  he  owns,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  is  owned  by,  a  dry-goods 
business  there.  However,  he  makes 
frequent  "flying"  trips  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  spends  as  much  time  with  his  little 
family  as  he  possibly  can.  Ben  is  an 
only  child. 

He's  a  shy  child,  this  youngster  who 
would  have  been  spoiled  many  times 
over  by  all  the  adulation  and  praise  he 
has  received  for  his  screen  work,  if  his 
mother  hadn't  kept  a  very  careful  look- 
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out.  He  is  impulsive  and  affectionate 
toward  those  he  loves.  He's  a  real  boy, 
too — recklessly  adventurous  in  his  play, 
always  experimenting  and  getting  hurt 
and  then  starting  at  it  again.  When  he 
isn't  in  the  studio,  one  is  pretty  apt  to 
find  a  little  tow-headed  tike  half  a 
dozen   blocks   away,   leading   all  the 


neighborhood  kids  in  a  charge 


the  top,''  and  that  tike  is  Bennie. 

He  was  a  brunet  in 
"'Hearts  of  the  World," 
but  now  that  the  muscari 
has  all  worn  off  his  hair, 
you  would  hardly  recog- 
nize him  as  the  ''Littlest 


Brother."  He  has  very  fair  skin,  blue 
eyes,  and  has  lost  two  of  his  teeth. 
However,  he  still  has  the  freckles  on 
his  nose  and  the  hero  worship  in  his 
soul,  and  these  are  the  most  character- 
istic things  about  him,  after  all. 


As  the  Littlest  Brother  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World." 


Above  the  Clouds  of  War 


By  J.  B.  Waye 


IT  may  sound  fantastic  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  normal  human  being  in 
civilized  Europe  to-day  who  does 
not  know  that  there  is  a  war.    Yet,  nes- 
tled high  in  the  almost  inaccessible  val- 
leys of  the  Swiss  mountains,  Air.  Fred- 
erick Burlingham,  American  explorer 
and  "movie  hunter,"   found  villages 
where  the  fact  that  there  was  a  war  at 
all  was  headline  news  to  the  peasants, 
more  than  three  years  after  it  had 
been  raging. 

But  much  as  this  bit  of  news  about 
the  world  outside  their  snug  mountain 
habitations  interested  them,  they  were 
far  more  worked  up  about  the  movie 
equipment  that  Air.  Burlingham  took 
along  with  him  in  his  ascent  of  Zinal- 
Rothorn.     Many  of  the  peasants  had 
never  even  seen  an  ordinary  camera  or 
a  photograph,  for  it  takes  several  weeks 
to  make  the  trip  down  into  the  towns 
where     such     luxuries     abound — the 
Switzerland  known  to  the  Cook  tour- 
ist— and  few  of  these  mountain  folk 
ever  get  that  far  away  from  home  in 
a  lifetime. 

Part  of  the  wav  to  and  from  these 
eagles'   nests,  lies    along  "ladde 
roads" — the  only  access  being 
narrow    wooden    ladders  w 
cling  to  the  perpendicular 
of  the  rock  for  hundreds  of  feet 
The  natives  become  very  adept 
in  using  these  ladders,  and  it 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
old  woman  with  a  basket  half 
as  big  as  herself  strapped  to 
her  back,  moving  agile- 
ly   up    and  down 
the  rock  walls, 
carrying  her 
produce.  (  


Of  course,  some  of  the  primi- 
tive colonies  are  reached  by  rail, 
as  the  quaint  village  of  Kippel  on 
the  Lotschberg  railway  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

An  incident  in  the  ascent  of 
Zinal-Rothorn  at  Zermatt,  more 
dangerous  than  the  Matterhorn 
or  the  descent  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  which  Mr.  Burlingham 
made  some  time  ago,  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  page.  The  party  is 
effecting  a  crossing  from  an  ice 
cornice  to  the  glacier  opposite  by 
means  of  a  strong,  specially  con- 
structed device  over  a  glistening 
white  gorge  thousands  of  feet 
deep.  Later,  while  scaling  the 
Blumlisalp  in  the  same  way,  the 
whole  party  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice 
cornice.  Mr.  Burlingham,  who 
happened  to  be  taking  a  scene  at 
the  time,  ground  on  in  response 
to  his  camera  instinct,  and  regis- 
tered the  whole  incident. 


The  communal  system  is  high- 
ly developed,  by  force  of  neces- 
sity, in  these  isolated  villages. 
Below  is  an  exterior  view  of  the 
communal  bakery  where  the  vil- 
lagers bake  their  cartwheel 
loaves  of  bread  twice  a  year. 
The  old  women  share  their  last 
pound  of  tobacco  with  the  men, 
and,  like  them,  carry  heavy  bur- 
dens on  their  backs.  The  vil- 
lagers, of  course,  make  their  own 
clothes,  dresses,  shoes,  and  hats, 
even  spinning  and  weaving  the 
cloth.  Cheese  is  inherited,  hand- 
ed down  from  father  to  son,  and 
included  in  the  marriage  dowTry  ! 

It  is  in  these  little  settlements 
off  the  edge  of  civilization  that 
much  of  the  carving,  for  which 
the  Swiss  peasants  are  noted,  is 
done.  In  fact,  it  is  the  one  lu- 
crative industry  which  can  be 
plied  during  the  long  winters, 
when  for  weeks  at  a  time  the 
villages  are  snow-and-ice  bound. 


Very  often  the  whole 
family  works  at  it — 
the  grandparents,  the 
mother  and  father, 
and  the  children. 
Even  youngsters  of 
three  and  four  are 
pressed  into  service, 
and  between  lessons 
in  spelling  from  the 
Bible,  which  is  often 
the  only  book  in  the 
house,  thev  are  first 


taught  how  to  whittle 
wood  into  curious 
shapes.  Later  comes 
the  lesson  in  whit- 
tling bone,  which  re- 
quires more  skill,  and 
the  first  bit  of  work 
is  often  a  rude  bone 
doll  for  the  baby  of 
the  house  to  play 
with  until  he  becomes 
a  factor  in  earning 
the  family  livelihood. 


The  Home 


By  Marjory  Manners 


Wally  is  all  you  would 
expect  from  his  pictures 
— and  something  more. 


that  Wally 
Built 


WALLACE    REID  is 
economizing. 

Yep  —  living  on 
two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 

What  did  you  say?  It 
can't  be  done  ? 
Well,   now,  just 
listen ! 

After  the 
money 
which 


is  set  aside  each  month 
to  pay  for  his  two- 
story  bungalow  in 
Hollywood  has  been 
paid  out ;  and  his  great 
speed  demon,  a  ninety- 
horse-power  car  has 
been  paid  for;  after 
his  dues  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Ath- 
letic Club  and 
his  cook's  and 
maids'  and  secre- 
taries' salaries  have  been 
checked  off;  why,  he  and  Doro- 
thy— don't  tell  me  you  don't 
know  Dorothy  Davenport  is  his 
wife ! — manage  to  live  on  two 
hundred  a  week. 

All  the  rest  of  Wally's  salary 
goes  into  a  bonding  house  to  be 
invested,   a   precaution  against 


Home  that  Wally  Built 


that  future  rainy  day  one  hears  so  much  about. 
Wally  is  not  of  a  naturally  saving  disposition, 
but,  you  see,  there's  Bill!  Yep,  little  William 
Wallace  Reid,  junior,  the  nine-months-old  pride 
of  his  father's  heart,  and  young  Bill's  future 
must  be  looked  out  for,  and,  believe  me,  if  big 
Wally-boy  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  it  will  be. 

Just  to  see  what  he  would  say,  I  asked  Wal- 
lace Reid  what  he  would  do  if  such  an  unheard- 
of  thing  as  his  getting  poor  should  happen, 
and  he  couldn't  afford  to  hire  a  nurse 


for  the  boy. 


"Why,  I'd  take  care  of  him  my- 
self!''  Wally's  tones  were  incisive, 
proud,  and,  oh,  so  capable  sound- 
ing! 


Young  Bill  plays  the  accompaniment 3 
whether  Wally  is  playing  his  violin 
or  working  to  save  up  dollars. 
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"But  you  wouldn't  know  how,"  I 
scoffed. 

"What !  Not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  my  own  kid  ?  Well,  it  wouldn't  take 
me  long  to  learn." 

Somehow,  it  seems  queer  to  hear 
Wally  talk  about  his  wife  and  home  and 
baby.  Why,  he  is  only  a  boy  himself ! 
And  when  you  see  him  and  Dorothy 
Davenport  together  they  seem  just  a 
couple  of  youngsters.  Dorothy  is  about 
half  his  size,  a  slender,  graceful  girl 
with  red  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  is 
a  great  deal  more  serious  than  Wally, 
who  always  has  a  cheerful  smile  lurk- 
ing at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

In  looks,  Wally  is  all  that  you  would 
expect  from  his  pictures  and — some- 
thing more.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
his  blue  eyes  clear  and  honest,  with  a 
little  devil-may-care  look  in  them,  his 
hair  is  brown  and  very  sleek ;  but  back 
of  all  this  perfection  of  feature  and 
form  there  is  an  affectionate,  clean- 
hearted,  unspoiled  disposition. 


He  is  an  excellent  dancer,  can  play 
every  musical  instrument  ever  invented, 
even  the  grafonola,  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  driving  his  machine  at 
a  beyond-the-speed-limit  clip  between 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles,  or  staging 
a  show  for  a  benefit. 

And  his  ambition?  Well,  if  you 
really  want  to  know,  that  was  realized 
when  William  Wallace  Reid,  junior, 
came  to  town. 

In  his  profession  he  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  smooth-faced  hero  who 
ends  with  a  close-up  of  the  heroine  held 
cozily  in  his  arms ;  but  that's  the  way 
the  public  like  him,  and,  after  all,  he's 
willing  to  comply  with  the  public's 
wishes,  for  you  see  

Wally  and  Mrs.  Wally  and  young 
Bill  are  living  within  that  two-hundred- 
dollar-a-week  limit,  and  the  rest  goes 
into  the  bonding  house. 

And  the  bonding  house  means  

Young  Bill's  future. 

See? 


— i 


Wally  can  play  nearly  every  musical  instrument  made,  and  he  says  he  should  be  earning  his 

living  at  it,  if  the  movies  hadn't  claimed  him. 


'"irn 
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Fooled 


HE  day  of  the  mechanical  melodrama  is  done.  The 
public  won't  go  to  see  a  show  in  which  the  mid- 
night express  is  a  canvas  flat  pushed  jerkily  across 
the  stage  by  husky  hands.    No  longer  will  they  ,  be  thrilled 
by  an  army  of  fifteen  supers  who  charge  .up  a  wooden  hill 
to  capture  a  painted  blockhouse. 

Lincoln  J.  Carter  used  to  be  a  greater  playwright  than 
Shakespeare  if  box-office  popularity  is  the  test.  But  he's  back  in  Shakespeare's 
class,  poor  fellow,  now ! 

They  put  on  "An  American  Ace,"  a  war  melodrama,  by  Lincoln  J.  Carter, 
at  the  Casino,  in  New  York.  The  promoters  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
make  a  pile  of  money  out  of  an  old-fashio'ned  thriller  built  upon  the  war. 

In  "An  American  Ace"  were  all  the  mechanical  devices  that  melodramatic 
genius  could  conceive.  They  fired  more  rounds  of  ammunition  in  a  minute  than 
Harry  Clay  Blaney  used  in  the  old  days  in  a  whole  season  of  "Across  the  Pacific." 
Their  big  thrill  was  a  battle  of  aeroplanes  a  mile  high. 

The  aeroplane  battle,  supposed  to  make  women  faint  and  strong  men  turn 
pale,  turned  out  to  be  as  gripping  and  as  sensational  as  the  battle  of  two  cats  in 
an  alley. 

It  was  well  done,  from  a  melodramatic  point  of  view.  But  the  public  just 
would  not  stand  for  it.  They  knew  it  was  scenery  and  flashing  lights.  What  they 
wanted  was  the  real  stufT.  And  why?  Because  they'd  been  taught  by  motion 
pictures  to  demand  reality. 

As  well  expect  a  veteran  of  the  war  to  become  thrilled  by  a  sham  battle. 


It 

Really 
Happened 


o 


VER  at  Fort  Lee,  when  they  were  making  scenes  in 
"Gismonda,"  Paramount's  next  Lina  Cavalieri  pic- 
ture, a  lion  attacked  his  trainer.     A  stage  hand 
seized  an  ax,  entered  the  arena  in  which  the  scene  was  being 
made,  knocked  down  the  lion,  and  saved  the  trainer,  who, 
though  badly  injured,  will  live. 

To  the  great  credit  of  Edward  Jose,  the  director,  and 
his  camera  man — we  repeat,  to  their  great  credit — little  more  than  a  foot  of  the 
scene  was  photographed.  W  hen  the  camera  man  saw  that  the  trainer  was  in 
peril  he  rushed  to  do  what  he  could.  The  making  of  a  good  picture  was  for- 
gotten.   All  the  company  wanted  to  do  was  to  save  the  man's  life. 
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It  has  been  the  custom,  in  similar  instances,  to  boast  about  how  the  camera 
man  sticks  to  his  crank  and  grinds  on,  doing  his  duty  to  his  art,  sacrificing  his 
manly  instincts  that  the  scene  may  be  photographed.  It's  bunk,  and  it  doesn't 
do  motion  pictures  any  good. 

When  a  man's  life  is  in  danger  the  picture  is  forgotten.  Camera  men  and 
directors  are  not  hard-hearted  fools.  They're  human  beings,  and  the  "Gismonda" 
incident  is  not  unusual — it's  typical. 

AFTER  many  months  of  injunctions  and  counterinj unc- 
tions, of  contract  breaking  and  contract  renewing, 
Anita  Stewart  has  begun  work  again. 
Praises  be ! 

Her  first  picture  is  to  be  "The  Mind-the-paint  Girl," 
which  Billie  Burke  played  in  the  legitimate.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Vitagraph  will  give  Anita  Stewart  the  produc- 
tions she  deserves.  With  good  stories  and  good  direction,  Anita  Stewart  can 
become  one  of  the  five  best  sellers.  Heretofore,  alas,  somebody  has  been  careless 
with  this  diamond. 

WE  have  great  respect  for  Doctor  Frank  Crane.  He 
writes  sound,  sane  stuff.    He  can  take  a  platitude, 
make  it  stand  up,  and  talk  back  at  you  with  such 
fire  and  vigor  that  you  say :  "Gee,  I  never  thought  there 
was  so  much  common  sense  back  of  that  little  phrase." 

But  Doctor  Crane  recently  attacked  motion  pictures  in 
a  wTay  which  is  unjust.  He  begins  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  to  the  movies,  and  that  though  the  photography  and  acting  were  first  class, 
the  story  was  so  trashy  and  impossible  that  he  was  disgusted.  So  far,  so  good. 
We  have  all  made  the  same  complaint,  many  times  over. 

Doctor  Crane,  however,  goes  on  to  berate  the  industry,  on  the  ground  that 
they  spend  heaps  of  money  for  effects,  but  "get  a  plasterer  or  truck  driver  to 
write  the  story."  Mary  Pickford,  he  says,  gets  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  week, 
while  the  motion-picture  companies  won't  pay  a  scenario  writer  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

Doctor  Crane,  like  many  other  persons,  appears  to  be  ill-informed  on  this 
subject.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about  the  buying  of  scenarios  would  make 
such  an  absurd  statement. 

Take  Mary  Pickford,  who  is  the  only  star  Doctor  Crane  mentions.  She  has 
only  recently  appeared  in  stories  by  Eleanor  Gates,  William  J.  Locke,  and  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett. 

Does  Doctor  Crane  imagine  for  a  moment  that  these  writers  sold  the  motion- 
picture  rights  to  their  novels  for  prices  that  would  satisfy  "plasterers  and  truck 
drivers?"    If  that  were  true,  producers  would  rejoice.    But  it  is  not  the  case. 

Remember,  Doctor  Crane,  you're  kicking  because  you  say  the  producers  are 
not  willing  to  pay  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  a  scenario  writer.  These 
first-string  authors  are  in  the  business  of  writing,  they  sell  their  work  through 
agents,  and  the  producers  have  to  pay  the  price  these  agents  ask. 

If  a  producer  gets  the  motion-picture  rights  to  a  popular  novel  or  play  for 
five  thousand  dollars  he  thinks  he  has  a  bargain.    And  that  five  thousand  dollars 
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is  added  profit,  for  which  the  author  did  no  actual  work  in  preparing  the  story 
for  motion  pictures. 

Do  you  think  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  work  comes  cheap,  Doctor  Crane? 
Or  Irvin  Cobb's  or  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  or  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  or  Robert  W. 
Chambers'  or  David  Graham  Phillips'  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  or  Rupert  Hughes' 
or  George  M.  Cohan's? 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  companies  who  produce  on  a  cheap  basis 
throughout.  And  they  naturally  would  not  pay  high  rates  for  stories.  But  to 
make  the  flat  statement  that  producers  won't  pay  real  money  for  stories  is  to 
talk  piffle. 

¥  X  OCT  OR  CRANE  tried  to  convey  the.  impression  that 
I    J    he  knew  something  about  the  buying  of  plays  for 
motion  pictures.    His  editorial  was  so  rabid,  so  un- 
compromising, that  it  carries  little  weight.    Rut  it  is  the 
typical  view  of  outsiders  who  want  to  improve  motion  pic- 
tures.   Most  of  these  critics  will  admit,  when  cornered,  that 
they  see  about  one  picture  a  month.    And  then  they  go 
around  the  corner  to  the  ten-cent  house. 

As  well  go  to  a  performance  of  "East  Lynne"  in  Keokuk,  and  then  attempt 
to  write  an  editorial  telling  what's  the  matter  with  the  drama. 

Doctor  Crane  is  like  the  fellow  who  runs  the  general  store,  and  wastes  time 
telling  the  country  editor  what's  the  matter  with  his  paper. 

The  trouble  is  that  Doctor  Crane  shot  from  the  wrong  angle.  There  are 
a  heap  of  bad  stories  in  motion  pictures.  But  not  because  the  companies  won't 
pay  real  money  for  plays. 

.  The>  reason,  Doctor  Crane,  is  the  same  reason  that  accounts  for  so  many 
failures  of  plays  in  the  spoken  drama.  We  forget  the  exact  ratio,  but  our  recol- 
lection is  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  plays  produced  on  the  stage  are  absolute 
failures. 

The  reason  a  bad  play  slips  into  pictures  now  and  then  is  the  same  reason 
that  lets  bad  plays  reach  the  stage — no  person  lives  who  can  read  a  book  or  a 
play  or  a  script  and  tell  accurately  how  it  will  affect  the  audience  when  staged. 

Motion  pictures  are  produced  by  human  beings,  directed  by  human  beings, 
and  judged  by  human  beings.  We  don't  think  alike,  we  don't  visualize  alike. 
We  make  mistakes. 

But  motion-picture  producers  are  trying  hard.  They  are  not  sparing  expense 
in  buying  stories.  They  occasionally  produce  stories  that  are  bally  rot,  Doctor 
Crane. 

Just  as  you,  whom  we  admire  greatly,  sometimes  write  editorials  that  are 
bally  rot. 

WE  spoke  some  time  ago  about  the  actors  who  try  to 
ride  on  another's  creation.    There  is  an  imitator 
of  Chaplin,  an  imitator  of  Fairbanks,  an  imitator 
of  Mary  Pickford,  and  now  comes  an  imitator  of  "Fatty" 
Arbuckle. 

The  motion-picture  fans  can  stop  this  burglary. 
It  is  the  patron  who  suffers.   He  gets  an  imitation  when 

he  pays  for  the  genuine. 
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The  next  time  you  see  one  of  those  imitators,  speak  to  the  manager  of  the 
theater  that  is  showing  the  picture.  Tell  him  what  you  think  of  him  for  aiding 
in  this  deception. 

THEY  call  baseball  the  "national"  amusement.  Profes- 
sional baseball,  at  least,  has  lost  all  right  to  the  title. 
Newspapers  for  years  have  boosted  baseball. 
The  public  has  looked  upon  it  as  an  institution  necessary  to 
the  country.   When  motion-picture  theaters  were  compared 
with  baseball  parks,  the  theaters  were  looked  upon  as  "com- 
mercial."   Baseball  wras  not ! 
Publicity  on  Ty  Cobb  was  legitimate  news  because,  the  newspapers  said,  "the 
public  was  interested.    Cobb  was  a  national  character."    The  fact  that  this  pub- 
licity made  him  a  box-office  attraction  was  overlooked. 

Motion-picture  stars  were  to  be  ignored  because  they  were  not  national  char- 
acters— merely  in  the  show  business.    As  if  baseball  wasn't  a  show  business ! 

The  test  came  in  the  campaign  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  The  "national" 
game  flunked.  If  it  sent  any  of  its  stars  out  speaking  for  the  loan,  if  Ty  Cobb 
or  John  McGraw  left  their  teams  and  toured  the  country,  if  they  sacrificed 
anything,  we  didn't  hear  about  it. 

But  the  motion-picture  industry,  from  the  boy  who  sweeps  out  the  theater 
to  the  head  of  the  biggest  producing  company,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
Uncle  Sam.  Stars  forgot  their  salaries  and  their  jobs  and  their  release  dates, 
theaters  threw  their  doors  open  to  the  four-minute  men,  managers  showed  an 
immense  amount  of  propaganda  film. 

The  motion  picture  was  the  national  amusement,  and  it  responded  like  a 
genuine  national  institution.    It  was  the  big  medium  for  reaching  all  the  people. 

These  motion-picture  stars  were  heart  and  soul  in  their  work  for  their 
country.    They  didn't  get  publicity  from  the  loan;  they  gave  publicity  to  the 
loan.    They  drew  crowds,  they  sold  bonds. 
But  what  did  baseball  do? 

Which  now  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  "national"  amusement — baseball  or 
motion  pictures? 


WHILE  men  are  dying  by  the  thousands  in  France, 
while  the  Germans  are  driving  their  men  like 
cattle  to  the  slaughter,  we  come  upon  a  newspaper 
that  gives  space  to  the  fact  that  a  motion-picture  star  is 
greatly  worried  and  wishes  to  deny  a  general  impression 
that  has  got  about. 

It  seems  that  report  has  it  that  this  star  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  but  it  isn't  true.    She  spent  her  girlhood  there,  which  no  doubt 
caused  the  false  story.   The  truth  is  that  she  was  born  in  Texarkana,  Texas. 
And  the  war  goes  right  on. 
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TI  ERE  are  the  latest  wrinkles 
1  1   in    pajama    negliges  from 
the  boudoirs  of  four  Mutual 
favorites.   On  the  opposite  page 
Margarita  Fischer  wraps  the 
drapery  of  her  couch  about  a 
blue   georgette  confection 
trimmed  with  ostrich  fluff. 
The    French    touch  is 
achieved  in  the  laven- 
der  ribbon  binding    ■  f 
and   belt,    ending   in  I 
feather  tassels. 

Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter  is  adorable  in  / 
crepe    d  e  Chine, 
finished  with  loops 
of   pink  ribbon. 


Patch  pockets  in  the  jackette  are  simi- 
larly trimmed.  The  ribbon  cap  fea- 
tures a  lace  band,  adorned  with  blush 
pink  rosebuds. 

Helen  Holmes  wears  a  practical  suit 
of  washable  flesh-colored  satin.  (Note 
the  slashed  trouser,  showing  the  white 
lining. ) 

What  could  be  more  demure  than 
Ann  Murdock's  chiffon  "night  frock,"  j 
double-cuffed  in  real  Valenciennes? 

Pick  your  model,  girls,  and  / 
get  your  workbaskets. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Qvestions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  engaging  in  writing — that  is, 
to  do  it  because  something  impels  you,  because  you  want  to 
Write  for         write,  because  your  heart  is  in  it. 

the  Make  it  a  game,  if  you  like.    Say  to  yourself  :  "I  know 

Love   of  It        that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  trying  to  do  this 

same  thing,  and  maybe  I  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  against 
some  of  the  others  who  are  more  practical  than  I. 
"But  then — who  knows?    Perhaps  I  have!    A  lot  of  the  biggest  people 
started  with  some  of  the  most  enormous  handicaps.    I'll  just  pitch  in,  during  my 
spare  time,  and  do  my  very  best,  and,  win  or  lose,  I'll  have  some  fun  out  of 
trying,  anyway." 

Don't  you  see  that  if  you  go  at  it  in  that  spirit  you  can't  lose — no  matter  how 
it  turns  out?  But  if  you  think  that  writing,  in  any  field,  is  an  easy  way  of  picking 
up  money,  be  warned.    It  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

These  remarks  were  induced  by  a  letter  which  I  recently  received.  Coming 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  querulous  complaints,  it  was  like  a  gentle  rain  after  a 
drought.    The  letter,  in  part,  is  as  follows : 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  your  "Hints  for  Scenario  Writers."  My  sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  "Shut  In  Lady."  I  have  never  even  thought  of  writing  to  your  department, 
but  somehow,  after  reading  her  letter,  I  decided  to  do  so,  and  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 
and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  of  the  strugglers  you  can  let  it  pass  along. 

After  studying  everything  I  could  get  hold  of  on  the  art  of  picture-play  writing,  and 
incidentally  spending  some  money  for  a  mail-order  course,  I  thought  I  had  mastered  the 
art,  and  sat  me  down  to  write  some  plays — and  I  did  write  some  plays,  I  can  tell  you.  I  just 
thought  how  luck}-  the  editors  were  to  get  my  stuff !  I  sent  them  all  on  their  way,  and — 
well,  there  is  no  use  finishing  this  part  of  my  letter,  as  you  know  the  climax. 

To  be  sure,  I  stopped  writing  for  a  while,  but  I  am  at  it  again.  This  time  I  am  enjoy- 
ing the  game  for  its  own  sake.  I  am  not  thinking  of  sending  out  any  plays  just  yet.  I  have 
a  little  producing  company  of  my  own,  .with  actors  and  scenery,  and  a  director — a  big,  fat, 
jolly  fellow.  I  also  have  a  theater  with  a  screen  and  a  projecting  machine  and  everything. 
I  now  produce  the  stories  I  write  in  my  producing  company,  and  show  them  on  the  screen 
of  my  theater  right  in  my  own  head.  If  my  stories  please  me  when  they  go  on  the  screen, 
then  I  feel  they  may  be  interesting  to  others.  I  just  let  my  imagination  loose,  and  it  is  just 
good  fun. 

I  try  to  take  the  simplest  plots  that  have  an  emotion  from  life.  I  now  analyze  all  my 
stories,  and  try  to  see  that  my  hero  wins  out  by  struggling,  not  simply  by  luck.  If  by  luck, 
the  picture  is  done  over,  and  I  see  that  he  works  out  his  own  salvation.  Of  course,  some- 
times I  let  him  have  a  change  in  luck,  or  a  chance  to  seize  an  opportunity.  You  will  say 
this  is  fanciful  and  childish,  but  really  it  is  very  interesting  to  me.  As  I  am  working  for 
my  own  company,  there  are  no  rejection  slips  anticipated. 

I  always  try  to  show  what  the  characters  think,  and  see  what  they  can  make  out  of 
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circumstances,  not  what  circumstances  do  to  them.  Am  I  right?  I  never  think  of  the 
financial  end  of  the  game  now,  as  I  did  when  I  began,  but  some  day  I  am  going  to  send 
cut  several  synopses  for  a  feeler,  just  to  see  whether  my  plan  has  been  worth  the  while. 
If  they  come  back,  then  I  shall  say  farewell  to  the  game,  and  close  up  my  little  theater 
and  discharge  my  jolly,  fat  director— but  my  actors,  they  will  haunt  me  for  a  long  time 
ere  I  can  forget  them.  Especially  Peter,  my  twelve-year-old  hero.  It  really  would  be  a 
shame  not  to  let  him  teach  other  boys  what  he  did  to  help  win  the  war.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wright,  for  the  time  it  took  you  to  read  this.  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to 
write  something  for  your  department  of  real  benefit  to  others. 

You  have,  dear  lady,  written  that  which  will  help  the  others.  We  wish  we 
received  more  such  rays  of  sunshine,  for  letters  of  this  spirit  augur  success  for 
the  writers  thereof,  and  encourage  the  rest  of  us. 

The  market  is  not  good  for  the  disposal  of  one  and  two- 
reel  picture  plays.    Productions  of  the  above  lengths  are 
One   and  more  often  comedy.    It  will  be  remembered  that  we  dis- 

Two-reel         cussed  the  writing  of  comedy  at  length  in  this  department 
Plavs  recently.    However,  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers,  we  will 

repeat  some  of  our  observations.  One  and  two-reel  comedy 
productions  have  become  very  popular  within  the  past  year 
or  so.  Of  course,  the  two-reel  Chaplins  were  always  popular,  but  the  Fox 
Comedies,  the  Toto  and  Lloyd  Comedies  made  by  Pathe,  the  Keystone,  Universal, 
Christie,  and  Alack  Sennett  Comedies  are  also  largely  booked.  Most  of  these 
one  and  two-reelers  are  known  as  the  "slapstick"  variety,  while  Christie  and  some 
other  brands  are  of  the  polite-comedy  variety.  There  is  more  opportunity  to  sell 
plots  for  polite  comedy.  There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  stories 
for  slapstick  productions.  These  latter  plays  are  generally  evolved  by  the 
director,  the  star,  and  the  supporting  cast.  Maybe  some  one  has  a  happy  thought, 
and  the  rest  help  to  develop  it.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  very  versatile  in  inventing 
comedy  business.  The  Christie  people  may  buy  unusually  good  stuff  for  their 
productions,  which  are  very  popular,  carrying  distinct  plots.  However,  we  under- 
stand they  have  .not  entered  the  general  market  extensively.  It  is  well  to  refrain 
from  writing  short-length  comedy  plots.  First,  the  market  is  not  stable ;  secondly, 
there  is  more  money  in  the  evolution -of  stories  intended  to  be  run  five  reels. 

Every  day  we  receive  letters  asking  why  we  do  not  con- 
duct uLive-wire  Market  Hints."     We  gave  the  reason 
Market  recently,  and  it  will  again  bear  repetition.     The  market 

for  picture  plays  is  very  uncertain  at  present.    When  this 
Condition's         matter  was  written,  just  before  this  issue  went  to  press, 

many  of  the  companies  were  not  buying  largely.  These 
include  such  markets  as  Pathe,  Universal,  and  Mutual. 
They  are  said  to  be  overstocked,  though.  Pathe  is  always  willing  to  consider  ideas 
for  Baby  Marie  Osborne,  and  asks  for  clean  plots  for  the  child,  with  business  for 
the  little  negro  boy,  Sambo,  who  is  so  popular.  But  it  takes  time  to  make  up 
a  magazine,  and  to  print  and  distribute  an  entire  edition.  And  so  you  can  see 
that  a  hint  which  was  a  "live  wire"  when  written  might  be  dead  by  the  time  your 
copy  of  Picture-Play  reached  you,  when  things  change  so  rapidly.  The  market 
is  changed,  sometimes  overnight,  and  what  is  desired  by  a  producer  to-day  may 
be  rejected  next  week.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  doings  of 
the  manufacturers  by  perusing  one  or  more  of  the  weekly  trade  journals.  The 
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manager  of  any  motion-picture  theater  can  give  you  the  names  of  these  journals. 
The  advertisements  in  these  publications  will  give  an  idea  of  the  changes  from 
week  to  week.  We  could  start  a  "Market  Hints"  department,  but  it  cannot  be 
kept  up  to  the  minute  under  present  conditions  in  the  motion-picture  realm.  So 
why  conduct  it? 

We  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received:  "I  have  read 
a  number  of  articles  recently  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
/->p^:n~  offers  of  unknown  writers  are  given  little  or  no  considera- 

.       °  .  tion,  that  the  name  on  the  script  gets  it  over.   What  degree 

Consideration       0f  truth  is  there  in  this  ?"   There  is  but  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  reputation  in  any  field  of  work  counts  for 
something.  A  writer  of  popular  fiction  attaches  his  name 
to  a  certain  plot  for  photo-play  purposes.  Naturally  his  name  attracts  a  certain 
amount  of  attention.  It  results,  perhaps,  in  the  script  being  the  more  promptly 
considered — and  that  is  all.  If  the  story  is  not  good  it  goes  back.  If  the  story 
is  good,  and  there  is  another  story  along  very  similar  lines  submitted  by  an 
obscure  author,  very  frequently  the  story  by  the  comparatively  unknown  is 
bought.  Why?  Because  the  writer  of  popular  fiction  commands  a  price  five 
times  as  large  as  that  paid  to  the  unknown.  This  is  where  the  "little  writer"  wins 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  novelist,  if  he  puts  over  something  good, 
gets  big  money. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  successful  novelists  fail  in  the  writing  of  picture-play 
plots.  The  reason  is,  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  word  painting  and 
other  "camouflage"  is  superfluous,  and  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  just  downright 
plot  and  action. 

In  no  other  literary  field  of  endeavor  has  a  talented  beginner  a  greater 
chance  to  succeed ;  in  no  other  field  of  literary  work  is  the  beginner  placed  on 
such  close  equality  with  the  literary  stars  as  in  the  writing  of  picture-play  plots. 
If  the  beginner  can  plot,  has  an  eye  for  the  unusual,  and  can  write  action,  he 
may  run  the  novelist  or  short-story  writer  a  very  close  race.  Literary  style  does 
not  count  for  so  much  in  a  movie  script.    It  is  the  action  and  the  plot  which  count ! 

To  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  comments  of 
this  department,  the  following  account  of  a  discussion  of  the 
The  relations  between  motion  producers  and  authors  should  be, 

Authors'  I  believe,  of  some  interest. 

League  ^e  Authors'  League  of  America  held  the  discussion  a 

few  weeks  ago  at  their  annual  dinner.    The  league,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  an  association  of  writers,  which  includes 
the  vast  majority  of  the  leading  members  of  the  literary  craft.    It  exists  primarily 
for  the  admirable  purpose  of  protecting  its  members  in  marketing  literary  products. 
It  is  a  highly  respected  organization,  and  one  of  considerable  influence. 

In  planning  the  discussion,  speakers  were  selected  who  would  argue  from 
divergent  points  of  view,  and  thus  cover  the  subject  from  all  sides.  The  speakers 
included  Channing  Pollock,  playright  and  dramatic  reviewer,  Rex  Beach,  novelist, 
Daniel  Frohman,  producer,  and  Whitman  Bennett,  of  the  scenario  department  of 
the  Famous  Players-Lasky  organization. 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  offensive  against  the  producers, 
was  called  upon  for  the  first  drive.    He  responded  nobly.    As  Mr.  Pollock  is  a 
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satirist  by  profession,  it  is  hard  to  say  just  how  seriously  he  intended  his  witty 
jibes — which  kept  his  auditors  in  constant  roars  of  laughter — to  be  taken.  We'll 
assume,  however,  that  they  came  from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

■  He  began  by  telling  of  an  investigation  he  had  made  to  find  out  whether 
the  leading  authors  were  writing  for  the  screen.  Mr.  Pollock  quoted  some  letters 
he  had  received  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  some  twenty-five  representative 
authors,  selected  without  prejudice.  The  replies  were  even  more  caustic  than 
Mr.  Pollock. 

One  prominent  author  was  quoted  as  having  written  that  there  was  not  a 
single  literary  man  of  real  distinction  in  the  United  States  who  considered  the 
movie  market  except  as  a  dumping  ground  for  by-products.  Another  complained 
that  the  movie  magnates  cried  for  new  material,  but  didn't  know  it  when  they 
got  it.    Altogether,  they  seemed  to  hold  picture  business  in  considerable  disfavor. 

Mr.  Pollock  then  turned  his  heaw  siege  guns  on  the  quality  of  material  that 
the  producers  were  putting  out.  Making  generous  allowance  for  a  certain  small 
number  of  plays,  the  names  of  which  indicated  that  they  were  of  some  real  merit, 
he  read  the  list  of  titles  of  the  pictures  that  were  that  week  announced  for 
release.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  titles  were  lurid. 

He  then  commented  on  the  way  in  which  an  author's  work  is  mangled.  He 
told  of  a  story  of  his  own  which  depended  for  its  interest  on  a  single  unique 
situation.  ''Would  you  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Pollock,  "by  the  time  that  picture 
was  produced,  they  had  utterly  eliminated  every  trace  of  the  situation  which 
alone  made  the  story.  I  actually  took  that  same  situation,  wrote  another  story 
around  it,  and  sold  it  again  to  the  same  company."  Quoting  figures  next,  Mr. 
Pollock  then  said  that  the  producers  paid  the  big  stars  one  hundred  times  as  much 
as  they  did  the  writers — that  they  were  willing  to  pay  every  one  except  the 
authors. 

He  concluded  by  alluding,  in  a  general  way,  to  certain  dishonest  practices 
which  he  said  were  known  to  have  been  done  by  certain  firms  in  the  past — such 
as  the  pilfering  of  ideas,  the  evading  of  paying  in  full  royalties  agreed  upon,  and 
the  like. 

Rex  Beach,  who  spoke  next,  was  more  temperate  in  his  view.  The  pro- 
ducers, it  seemed  to  him,  were  eminently  justified  in  not  paying  more  than  they 
had  to,  when  authors  were  willing  to  sell  for  small  sums.  "It  is  largely  the 
author's  fault,''  he  said,  "when  he  gets  a  bad  deal  from  the  movie  people.  One 
reason  that  authors  have  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  movie  people  is  that  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  in  the  past. 

"But,"  he  added,  "that  day,  I  believe,  has  gone  by.  You  must  remember  that 
it  takes  time  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  a  rapidly  growing  industry.  Authors 
have  no  complaints  about  being  robbed  by  magazine  publishers  nowadays,  but 
I  imagine  that  forty  years  ago  there  were  publishers  who  used  writers  as  badly 
as  any  movie  concerns  have  of  recent  years.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe 
the  day  for  the  writer  in  the  picture  field  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  The  pro- 
ducers have  used  up  the  classics — or  nearly.  They  have  learned  that  people 
will  not  stand  for  cheaply  thrown-together  stories  hammered  out  by  a  hack 
writer.    They  must  get  new  material,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

"But  the  writers  must  first  treat  the  industry  seriously.  The  average  pro- 
fessional writer  knows  a  good  deal  about  books,  plays,  and  magazines — about  how 
they  are  published  or  produced — about  what  is  a  fair  recompense  for  his  work 
in  any  of  these  fields — about  what  the  different  companies  want,  and  how  the 
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writing  should  be  done.  About  pictures  nearly  all  of  them  know  little  or  noth- 
ing. I  emphatically  advise  the  professional  writer  who  is  looking  toward  the 
screen  to  study  the  needs  of  the  screen  and  to  adapt  himself  to  it." 

Mr.  Frohman,  next  introduced,  humorously  suggested  that  Mr.  Pollock 
should  have  no  kick  against  the  producers  if  he  had  been  able  to  sell  the  same 
idea  twice  to  the  same  firm,  and  added  seriously  that  better  times  were  ahead  for 
writers,  because  new  material  was  now  being  demanded.  He  then  read  a  business 
creed  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  organization,  showing  that  honest  dealing 
was  their  watchword. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  followed,  said  that  the  criticisms  of  disgruntled  authors 
he  believed  to  be  unjust. 

"Our  greatest  disappointment  this  year,"  he  said,  ''has  been  our  inability  to 
get  good  work  from  good  authors.  They  will  not  take  pains.  I  have  spent  hours 
trying  to  tell  a  distinguished  writer  what  we  needed,  and  if  you  could  see  what 
he  handed  in  to  me  afterward  you  would  say  that  we  were  entitled  to  a  com- 
plaint. 

"As  for  paying,  we  have  spent  a  great  many  thousand  dollars  in  the  last 
year,  and  a  large  part  of  it,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  to  several  of  the  writers 
whose  attacks  on  the  picture  industry  were  read  by  Mr.  Pollock. 

"But  one  of  the  very  best  stories  we  received  in  recent  months  was  the  work, 
in  collaboration,  of  two  absolutely  unknown  persons.  They  were  well  paid  for 
it.   And  those  persons,"  he  added,  "we  shall  encourage  just  as  much  as  we  can." 

There  is  not  much  need  for  comment  on  the  foregoing  discussion.  I  wish  to 
have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  speakers,  all  of  whom  are  estimable  gentlemen — 
with,  perhaps,  slightly  different  points  of  view. 

I  wish  to  make  only  the  following  observations : 

So  far  as  the  leading  firms  are  concerned,  the  time  has  passed  when  writers 
were  mistreated  .by  film  editors. 

I  can  confidently  assert  that  a  majority  of  the  leading  authors  to-day  are 
trying  to  write  for  the  screen,  or  to  dispose  of  their  already  published  products 
for  motion-picture  purposes.  I  also  happen  to  know  that  some  of  them  are  very 
disappointed  because  they  sold  their  picture  rights  five  or  six  years  ago,  when 
such  things  went  for  a  song. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Rex  Beach's  remarks  are  worthy  of  especial  notice,  because 
he  is  a  big  writer  who  has  studied  the  picture  game,  and  who  has  succeeded  at  it. 
His  story,  "The  Spoilers,"  was  the  first  big  feature  play  of  American  life  ever 
filmed.  It  was  made  by  Selig  five  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
films  ever  made. 

Summing  up  this  subject  of  fair  and  unfair  treatment  of  authors — a  sub- 
ject which  I  wish  we  could  settle  and  have  done  with,  that  we  might  devote 
our  space  to  more  constructive  subjects,  but  which  is  constantly  being  kept  alive 
by  queries  and  kicks  which  I  receive — I  would  like  to  make  this  final  comment : 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question  in  a  way  that  will  suit  every  one. 
If  this  were  a  business  magazine,  and  I  were  writing  about  railroads,  and  should 
make  the  statement,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that,  though  some  years  ago 
railroads  were  often  mismanaged,  and  operated,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  "public- 
be-damned"  principle,  to-day  the  contrary  is  true — in  a  few  days  I  should  be 
flooded  with  complaints  and  grievances  from  this  person  and  that,  telling  how  a 
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station  agent  at  Hawkins  Corners  had  been  impudent,  of  how  John  Jones  had 
had  his  cow  killed  and  was  only  paid  half  of  what  she  was  worth,  and  so  on. 

A  few  days  ago  I  even  received  a  letter  from  a  man  denying — without  offer- 
ing any  proof — two  statements  which  I  had  previously  made  in  these  columns 
concerning  two  of  the  leading  film-producing  companies,  and  which  I  personally 
knew,  through  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  in  these  companies,  to  be  true. 
There's  no  convincing  some  folks. 

Do- you  yearn  to  write  'em?   Yes?   Well,  we  shall  give 
you  a  tip  as  to  the  best  instruction  in  the  world.    We  have 
The  told  you  before,  but  we  shall  repeat.    Familiarize  yourself 

Notebook  with  what  has  already  been  written  for  the  screen.    You  do 

Method  that,  of  course,  when  you  go  to  see  pictures.    Xow,  if  you 

'  ^  L^  study  the  pictures,  instead  of  just  watching  them  for  your 

amusement,  you  will  begin  to  notice  certain  tricks  of  author- 
ship and  direction.  More  of  direction,  perhaps,  for  nine  out  of  ten  directors  will 
alter  the  continuity  of  a  picture  play.  Why?  Because  they  sometimes  have  an 
inspiration.  Take  Marshall  Xeilan,  for  example.  His  productions  are  full  of 
those  little  human-interest  touches  which  in  the  aggregate  go  to  make  a  picture. 
Some  of  them  are  called  for  in  the  script.  Most  of  them  are  not.  He  originates 
them.  That's  why  he  is  a  corking  good  director.  You  will,  after  study  of  the 
screen,  begin  to  see  how  they  build  up  the  story,  and  this  will  help  you  when  you 
begin  to  write  your  own  stories.  You  should  also  become  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  individual  star,  because  many  of  the  producers  want  stories  which  are 
especially  suitable  to  their  different  stars.  Read  all  you  can  about  writing  for 
the  screen.  There  are  several  valuable  books  published,  and  names  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application.  But  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  study  of  the  motion-picture 
screen.  Take  a  notebook  with  you.  Xote  the  opening  of  the  story,  the  method 
of  titling,  and  when  and  where  the  subtitles  appear,  notice  how  an  "entrance"  is 
made  for  the  star  of  the  picture,  note  the  size  of  the  cast,  when  the  players  enter 
and  exit,  the  development  of  the  plot,  et  cetera.  It  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to 
learn  technique — the  notebook  way  ! 

"Is  it  necessary,  when  writing  a  scenario  from  a  novel, 
to  obtain  the  writer's  consent  ?    To  whom  would  one  apply 
Taking  in  that  case,  if  permission  is  necessary?"    These  are  ques- 

Another's  tions  Avhich  keep  recurring  in  our  mail. 

^yyork  It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  beginners  in 

writing  to  let  the  other  fellow's  plots  alone.  Even  if  a 
novelist  is  dead,  copyrighted  stories  are  the  property  of 
his  estate  ;  as  much  so  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a  building.  It  is  impossible  for  a  new- 
comer in  literary  work  to  obtain  the  permission  of  any  author  to  picturize  stories. 
The  author  or  his  publishers  sell  these  stories  directly  to  film  concerns  in  the 
market,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  department.  You  would  not  break  into  a 
house  and  take  the  housekeeper's  jewels  and  sell  them.  Then  why  contemplate 
stealing  the  brains  and  the  literary  works  of  another,  these  works  also  protected 
by  law?  Morally  the  deed  is  just  as  mischievous,  and  one  is  certain  to  be  found 
out  and  blacklisted  everywhere.  As  to  books  on  which  the  copyrights  have  ex- 
pired, if  the  companies  wish  to  use  them  they  always  have  their  own  staff  prepare 
the  screen  versions. 


My  Family 

(To  say  nothing  of  myself) 

By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


y^/HEN  Jimmie  comes  back  from  the  show, 
There's  a  grin  that  is  wide  on  his  mug, 
He's  chock-full  of  pepper,  of  vim  and  of  breeze. 
He  vaults  o'er  the  fences  and  shins  up  the  trees, 
And  stands  on  his  hands  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
He  has  been  to  a  picture  of  Doug ! 


When  Billie  comes  home  from  the  show, 
There's  a  light  in  his  eye  that  is  keen, 

He  takes  mother's  clothesline  and  lassoes  his  dad; 

Fiercely  scowls  at  his  sister  until  she  is  mad, 

And  mourns  'cause  a  broncho  is  not  to  be  had, 
He  saw  William  S.  Hart  on  the  screen  ! 

When  Nellie  comes  home  from  the  show, 

On  her  lips  is  a  cute  little  pout, 
In  front  of  her  glass  she  will  fuss  around  there, 
She's  doing  her  best  to  put  curls  in  her  hair ; 
When  she's  acting  this  way  I  am  quite  well  aware 

She  has  seen  Mary  Pickford,  no  doubt ! 

When  mother  comes  home  from  the  show, 

She's  excited  an  hour  or  more  ! 
Though  she's  a  bit  hazy  regarding  the  plot  ; 
Forgotten  the  title  has  she,  like  as  not — 
But  plenty  of  knowledge  has  mother,  I  wot 

Of  the  gowns  that  Miss  So-and-so  wore ! 

When  Dad — that  is  me — from  the  show 
Has  returned,  he's  not  gloomy  a-tall ! 
He  comes  home  a-twirling  his  cane,  full  of  pep, 
Hops  into  the  room  with  a  comical  step, 
Though  for  being  dignified  he  has  a  rep, 
He  has  seen  Charlie  Chaplin,  that's  all ! 


Scenario  Writing  from  the 
Director's  Viewpoint 

Practical  information  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  studios  of  one  who  produces  successes. 

By  Allan  Dwan 

Director  for  Douglas  Fairbanks 

Mr.  Dwan  w  shes  that  amateur  writers  would  send  him  any  questions  concerning  practical  prob- 
lems of  photo-play  productions  which  he  con  answer  in  these  pages.  He  cannot,  however,  criticize 
scripts,  nor  answer  inquiries  which  require  personal  replies. — Editor's  Note. 


I HAVE  observed  that  most  depart- 
ments offering  advice  to  scenario 
writers  deal  mainly  in  technical 
suggestions.  I  feel  that  it  is  less  im- 
portant for  a  writer  to  know  how  to 
submit  his  stuff  than  to  know  what  to 
submit.  Moreover,  almost  every  pic- 
ture company  has  a  different  tech- 
nique which  it  follows  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  picture. 

D.  W.  Griffith,  who  every  one  agrees 
is  the  supreme  master  of  picture  craft, 
has  no  set  rules  laid  down  for  a  writer. 
It  is  Mr.  Griffith's  method,  and  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Company  when'  he  was  its  head,  to  get 
the  idea  of  the  story  from  an  author, 
and  then,  gathering  together  the  cast, 
to  rehearse  for  possibly  a  week  all  the 
business  and  all  the  details  of  the  story. 
In  that  way  things  were  written  that 
never  occurred  to  the  author.  Many 
suggestions  came  from  the  actors  them- 
selves, and  many  more  were  born  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Griffith  or  of  his  di- 
rectors as  they  watched  the  progress  of 
the  story  in  rehearsal.  By  the  time  pro- 
duction began,  a  well-rounded  idea 
was  so  well  conceived  that  no  one,  the 
director  nor  the  actors,  required  a 
manuscript  to  work  from — they  had 
memorized  the  plot  and  its  detail — the 
assistants  and  stenographers  had  made 
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shorthand  notes  that  were  later  con- 
veyed to  the  director.  You  can  there- 
fore see  that  a  detailed  scene  plot  is 
unnecessary  for  a  studio  employing  this 
method,  for  no  scene  plot  is  ever  used 
there. 

By  confining  yourself,  therefore,  to 
a  well-written  synopsis,  you  will  convey 
your  entire  idea,  which  can  be  built 
upon  during  this  admirable  method  of 
rehearsal. 

Mr.  Neilan,  wTho  has  crept  into  fame 
recently  as  the  director  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  and  more  recently  of  George  M. 
Cohan  and  Elsie  Ferguson,  employs 
this  rehearsal  method  gleaned  during 
his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Griffith. 
Personally  I  admire  the  method,  but, 
unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  employ 
it,  as  I  am  unable  to  get  my  entire  cast 
together  for  a  production.  The  ex- 
pense of  engaging  the  actors  for  the 
full  time  of  rehearsal  and  the  subse- 
quent time  required  to  make  the  pic- 
ture would  overburden  us  with  too 
much  overhead  expense.  Therefore,  I 
have  adopted  a  different  method  of 
operation  with  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

I  might  spend  the  rest  of  this  article 
telling  you  how  I  wrote  "Manhattan 
Madness"  and  "A  Modern  Musketeer," 
and  develop  for  you  a  complete  theme 
synopsis,  or,  rather,  theme  plot,  for  you 
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to  follow  in  your  next  story,  but  by 
doing  so  I  would  be  lying,  because  no 
scenario  was  ever  written  for  either  of 
those  pictures.  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  I 
have  a  method  peculiar  to  ourselves : 
We  find  a  theme,  a  phrase  perhaps,  or 
a  title,  or  a  character,  that  gives  us  the 
idea  of  a  picture.  Then  we  get  to- 
gether in  conference  and  talk  it  over. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  has  a  very  inventive 
mind,  and  I  happily  have  been  able  to 
draft  his  thoughts  and,  supplementing 
them  with  my  own,  build  a  picture 
story. 

At  this  time  of  writing,  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  on  the  road,  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  I  will  join  him  some  place  four 
days  out  from  Los  Angeles,  and  we  will 
return  together  on  the  train.  During 
the  trip  I  will  outline  to  him  the  plot  I 
have  constructed  for  his  next  picture. 
He  will  convey  to  me  his  ideas  and  I 
will  incorporate  them  in  my  story.  My 
assistant,  then,  will  immediately  begin 
getting  together  the  requisites  for  our 
production.  I  will  engage  a  cast,  and 
we  will  make  our  picture  without  ever 
again  referring  to  a  manuscript. 

Now,  had  you  been  the  author  of  the 
original  idea  that  I  am  to  take  on  the 
road  to  meet  Mr.  Fairbanks  with,  you 
would  have  been  required  to  write  for 
me  only  a  synopsis  containing  the  germ 
that  awakened  in  my  imagination  the 
possibilities  of  a  film  for  him.  In  this 
very  studio  where  we  do  our  work, 
namely,  the  Lasky  Studio,  several 
methods  are  in  vogue — some  directors 
require  a  complete  detailed  scene  plot, 
with  every  bit  of  action  and  every  bit 
of  business  written  out.  But  this  ac- 
tion and  business  is  invariably  written 
by  staff  authors  employed  by  the  com- 
pany because  of  their  peculiar  ability 
to  see  business  and  convey  it  to  a  di- 
rector. 

Theme-plot  construction  is  not 
authorship — it  may  better  be  termed 
the  "carpentry"  of  writing.     It  is  the 


application  of  technical  knowledge  of 
studio  methods,  and  is  in  no  way  in- 
spired. It  is  impossible  for  an  author 
to  write  feelingly  in  any  other  form 
than  short  story  or  poem.  In  the  Lasky 
Studio,  where  the  aforementioned 
"carpentry"  method  is  in  vogue,  the  di- 
rector is  in  personal  conference  with 
the  author,  gleaning  verbally  all  the 
soul  and  meaning  of  the  author's  orig- 
inal idea.  The  scene  plot,  therefore, 
represents  to  him  only  the  notes  that 
the  author  has  made  on  the  portrayal 
of  the  story. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  why 
I  do  not  care  to  give  you  technical  ad- 
vice. I  prefer  to  tell  to  you  my  ideas 
of  the  type  of  story  that  should  be  writ- 
ten to-day. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  authors 
are  devoting  too  much  time  to  the  writ- 
ing of  life  as  it  is  lived  rather  than 
life  as  it  should  be  lived.  The  environ- 
ment most  of  us  live  in  is  inclined  to 
put  a  damper  upon  our  faith  in  the 
ideals  taught  us  at  our  mother's  knee. 
We  come  into  contact  with  the  natural 
weaknesses  of  the  human  race  so  fre- 
quently that  we  begin  to  feel  that  the 
ideals  taught  us  are  fairy  tales  which 
never  can  come  true.  But  there  is  lurk- 
ing within  every  one  of  us  a  desire  to 
believe  in  the  finer  things,  and  it  is  of 
those  things  that  authors  should  write, 
so  that  through  their  work  and  their 
word  people  may  again  renew  their 
faith  in  the  ideals  that  life  has  taken 
from  them.  I  don't  mean  that  your 
stories  should  become  saccharine.  All 
the  virility  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood may  be  retained  in  characters  who 
do  straight,  noble  deeds  without  devi- 
ating from  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
honor.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  nov- 
elist, is  the  most  successful,  financially, 
of  any  of  our  modern  writers.  If  you 
have  read  any  of  his  books  you  will 
find  therein  the  thing  I  am  trying  to 
convey  to  you  here.  His  characters 
are  marvelous  people — too  marvelous 
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for  us  to  believe  in.  And  yet,  as  we 
read  his  hero,  we  individually  feel  our- 
selves in  his  place,  because  our  desire 
to  cling  to  our  ideals  makes  us  feel  that 
the  hero's  deed  should  be  ours.  Hero 
worship  is  more  or  less  self-worship.  It 
is  not  natural  for  us  to  worship  a  vil- 
lain. The  fact  that  Harold  Bell  Wright 
has  achieved  great  success  proves  that 
the  people  want  the  ideals  his  charac- 
ters express,  and  it  would  be  wise  for 
scenario  writers  to  emulate  him. 


You  should  take  this  hint  seriously, 
you  authors,  because  it  will  bring  you 
financial  gain  and  at  the  same  time  you 
will  contribute  to  humanity  a  thing  it 
requires.  If  you  are  writing  for  vam- 
pires, or  if  you  are  writing  life  as  it  is, 
then  do  not  read  these  articles  of  mine, 
because  I  am  only  interested  in  life  as 
it  should  be  lived  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  screen.  It  is  hard  enough  to  live 
it  as  it  really  is  without  conveying  it  to 
people  in  their  hours  of  relaxation. 


WINDING  THE  WAR  WAGON 

NO  matter  how  fast  the  world  turns,  the  movies  have  to  keep  up  with  its 
revolutions.  But  they  do  it  in  ways  of  their  own.  When  Paralta 
recently  decided  to  produce  a  picture  calling  for  some  war  tanks,  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  would  have  to  do  without  the  real  article. 
The  government  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the  fighting  tanks  that  can  be  turned  out 
just  at  present.  So  the  directors  consulted  with  George  Fisher,  who  is  to  act 
in  the  production,  and  Fisher  consulted  with  the  mechanical  staff,  and  here  you 
see  the  result,  under  process  of  construction. 

Though  in  reality  the  movie  tank  is  only  a  disguised  motor  car,  the  finished 
product  is  expected  to  be  formidable  enough  in  appearance  to  strike  terror  to 
the  heart  of  any  one. 


Carmencita  Americana 
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Brooklyn,  some  weeks  ago,  I  rioted  a 
patrician  beauty  moving  about  a  long 
table  at  which  Boches  were  banqueting. 
I  wondered  how  one  of  such  gracious 
mien  came  into  such  bad  company. 
Then  I  learned  that  the  lady  was 
Madame  Arnot,  who,  as  mistress  of  a 
chateau  in  that  Hun-swept  region  of 
northern  France,  was  entertaining  the 
marauders  against  her  will,  being  the 
lovely  martyr  of  France  in  "Over  the 
Top." 

"But  who,"  I  inquired,  "is  Madame 
Arnot — off  the  screen?" 

"Oh,"  was  the  astonished  reply, 
"she's  Betty  Blythe,  the  American  Car- 
mencita. Watch  her.  You  are  going 
to  hear  a  good  deal  about  her  before 
long." 

Then  I  was  told  that  Miss  Blythe 
had  begun  in  pictures,  after  a  brief 
stage  career,  by  acting  a  small  4 
part    in    "His    Own  People." 
That  had  paved  the  way  for 
the  more  important  role  in 
"Over  the  Top,"  and  a  still 
bigger  one  in  "The  Busi- 
ness of  Life,"  with  Alice 
Joyce.     From  all  appear- 
ances, Betty  Blythe  is  ascending  star- 
ward. 

"Would  madame  consent  to  an  inter- 
view ?"  I  asked,  as  the  young  actress, 
in  a  gown  of  brocade,  trailed  forth 
from  the  "set." 

"Oni,  az'ec  plaisir,  m'sieu,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "but  the  interview  must  be  hasty, 
unless  you  have  spiritualistic  powers 
for  holding  seances  with  the  departed. 
In  a  moment  I  shall  be  stabbed." 

"Stabbed!    For  what;  by  whom — 
the  Huns  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  can 
blame  them  entirely,"  generously  re- 
plied Miss  Blythe.    "You  see,  I  am 
poisoning  them  with   some  excellent, 
though  doctored,  wine,  of  the  vintage 
of  1870. 

"I  rather  enjoy  the  sensation  of  being 
stabbed,"  continued  the  vivacious  mar- 


To  much 
of 

her  screen 
work  Miss 
Blythe 
brings  a 
distinct 
sugges- 
tion of  the 
Quartier 
Latin  of 
Paris, 
where  she 
studied  j 
music. 
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The  spirit  of  old       tyr-to-be.  "Tragedy 

Spain  is  reincarnated     appeais  t0  mCj  When 

in  the  Carmencita       t  ±„a  • 

I  was  studying  music 
Americana.  •      -n    •  11 

m  Fans,  the  students 

of  the  Latin  Quarter  used  to  put  on 
plays  that  would  rival  the  thrillers  of 
the  Grand  Guignol.    Always  it  was 
I  who  was  being  stabbed,  except 
when  I  was  stabbing.    Our  little 
acts  always  had  a  stab  for  a  cli- 
max— just  as  every  picture  play 
must  have  a  'big  punch.'  The 
more  expert  one  was  with  the 
I        poniard,  the  better  the  actress. 

They  jokingly  called  me 
the  bloodthirsty 
American 
Apache.  I 
think  it 
is  my 
Spanish 
blood 
that 
makes 
me  adept 
at  dagger 
play." 
"You 
are  Spanish, 
then  ?" 
"My  mother 
was  of  Spanish 
descent.     I  am 
sure  she  did  not 
approve  of  Car- 
mencita, however. 
But  I  loved  the  cas- 
tanets and  the  lilt  of 
the    Spanish  dance, 

and  

But  Director  North 
called  for  her  for  the 
scene,  and  she  swirled 
gayly   into   the  great 
"set"  to  be  executed  be- 
fore my  eyes.   As  the  Ger- 
mans quaffed  the  wine  she 
passed,   they  toppled  about 
the  board.    The  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  realizing 
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what  Madame  Arnot  had  done,  turned 
and  pierced  her  through  the  heart  with 
his  sword. 

She  died  as  became  a  loyal  daughter 
of  France — her  arms  upraised,  hands 
gracefully  drooping,  a  cry  of  anguish, 
a  sob — Vive 
1  a    France ! 
— a  n  d  she 
crumpled  to 
the  floor.  A 
few  minutes 
later  she 
returned  to 
the  kitchen 


table  where  I  had  been  chatting  with 
her  prior  to  her  demise. 

''Did  I  die  in  becoming  fashion  ?"  she 
asked.  "One  should  always  look  well 
when  dying  or  marrying.  They  are  the 
climaxes  of  life. 

"However,"  she  added  quickly,  "let's 
not  talk  about  mundane  careers  so  close 
upon  the  heels  of  Madame  Arnot 's 
death.  If  you  will  come  to  my  dressing 
room,  I  will  send  for  some  sandwiches 
and  grape  juice.  I'm  beastly  hungry. 
You  don't  realize  how  dying  stimulates 
the  appetite." 


She  fulfills  an 

ideal  of 
French  grace 
as  Mme. 
Arnot  in 
"  Over  the 

Top" 
with  Ser- 
geant Empey. 
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A  few  observations  by  a  veteran  of  stage  and  screen  on  what  it  takes  to 

make  an  actor. 

By  Adam  Hull  Shirk 

STARS  are  of  two  kinds, 
shooting    and  fixed," 
began  Tully  Marshall 
meditatively.    "The  shooting 
stars  of  the  screen  are  usu- 
ally those  who  have  nothing 
but  beauty  and  youth  to 
recommend   them.  Per- 
haps they  carry  a  bag  of 
rather  pretty  tricks, 
too.     But  it  takes 
real   dramatic  abil- 
ity to  stay  in  the 
film  firmament,  and, 
lacking  that,  the  star 
falls    to    earth  and 
hits  hard — nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Comets 
do,  you  know,"  he 
added  whimsically. 

"The    other  kind 
of  stars — well,  they 
rise     more  slowly, 
moving   steadily  to- 
ward the  zenith,  and 
they  don't  suddenly 
wink  out  of  popular- 
ity as  if  the  fuel  ad- 
ministration had  de- 
creed    a  lightless 
sky.    They  keep  go- 
ing, and  getting  a 
little  brighter 
nightly. 

"I  know  that 
some  might- 
deny  this,  but, 
on  the  whole,  / 
believe  that, 
other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the 
actor,    man  or 


Tully 
Marshall 
as  the 
Mad  Monk 
in  ""Joan 
the 

Woman" 


woman,  who  has  had  long  experience  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  makes  the  most  suc- 
cessful screen  player.  You  understand, 
the  photo  drama  has  gotten  into  its  stride ; 
I  mean  photo  drama  as  distinct  from  the 
movies.  That  means  that  the  screen  per- 
former, first  of  all,  must  be  an  actor.  Of 
course,  the  legitimate  stage  gives  one  that 
training." 

Tully  Marshall  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,  for  there  are  not  many  actors 
either  on  stage  or  screen  to-day  whose  ex- 
perience, like  his,  dates  back  to  the  times 
of  Booth  and  Barrett.  His  stage  career 
began  at  the  age  of  five,  and  ever  since 
he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associ- 
ated with  men  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
molding  American 
drama,  making  it 
what  it  is  to-day. 

He  was  born  in 
Nevada  City,  Cali- 
fornia,   and    during  Twist." 


Marshall  is  best 
known  as  a  character 
actor.  Above,  as  he 
appeared  in  "The 
Devil  Stone."  Below, 
as  Fagin  in  "Oliver 
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his  vacations  from  school  developed 
his  dramatic  talent.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  California  Theater  and  the  Baldwin, 
in  San  Francisco,  he  appeared  in  nota- 
ble casts,  and  finally  went  East  with 
Dion  Boucicault  the  elder.  Later  he 
went  to  Europe  for  Charles  Frohman, 
and  produced  plays  in  Old  World  capi- 
tals. He  has  managed  and  directed  his 
own  companies,  appeared  in  stock, 
played  character- 
comedy  roles 
with  E.  H.  Soth- 
ern,  acted  with 
William  Gillette 
and  many  others. 

No  one  who 
saw  him  as  Joe 
Brooks,  in  Eu- 
g  e  n  e  Walter's 
play,  "Paid  in 
Full,"  or  as  the 
dope  fiend  in 
Clyde  Fitch's 
"The  City,"  can 
forget  his  power 
of  character  por- 
trayal. 

Of  late  years 
he  has  devoted 
himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  of  the  screen,  as  a 
member  of  the  Lasky  Stock  Company, 
appearing  in  many  Artcraft  and  Para- 
mount pictures.  His  impersonation  of 
Fagin  in  "Oliver  Twist"  was  one  of  his 
best  screen  characterizations.  He 
played  with  Fairbanks  in  "A  Modern 
Musketeer,"  and  acted  the  part  of  the 
Mad  Monk  in  "Joan  the  Woman." 

"But  before  I  went  to  the  screen," 
mused  Marshall,  "I  had  thirty-five 
years  of  the  spoken  drama — years  that 
were  full  of  wonderful  interest,  asso- 
ciations with  men  who  knew  their  art 
and  practiced  it ;  men  and  women — 
Booth,  Barrett,  Sheridan,  Fanny  Dav- 
enport, Modjeska,  E.  H.  Sothern — yes, 
Eve  played  with  all  of  them.  And  they 
were  artists,  every  one. 


"They  were  real  actors,  men  and 
women  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  the  drama,  capable, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  voice — 
equivalent  of  the  virtuoso  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  his  back — of  heights 
of  artistic  achievement.  These  are  the 
product  of  natural  talent,  developed 
through  long  years  of  training. 

"If  I  did  not  think  that  the  photo 

drama  at  its  best, 
at  least,  had 
reached  thus  far 
on  its  circle;  if  I 
were  not  confi- 
dent it  has  at- 
tained to  some 
degree  its  possi- 
bilities and  was 
rounding  out  its 
sphere,  I  should 
not  be  satisfied  to 
remain  in  it." 

Tully  Marshall 
had  an  opportu- 
nity in  "M'liss," 
Mary  Pickford's 
recent  Artcraft 
picture,  to  play 
the  first  comedy 
role  he  has  es- 
sayed in  a  long  time  and  he  was  glad 
of  the  chance,  for  he  has  portrayed 
heavy  characters  almost  exclusively  for 
many  months. 

"That  is  another  reason  that  I  like 
the  motion  pictures,"  he  said.  "One 
does  not  have  to  play  the  same  role  over 
and  over  for  perhaps  two  years  or 
more.  Even  though  the  roles  in  screen 
work  may  be  similar,  they  have  many 
points  of  difference,  and  one  gets  the 
opportunity  to  develop  new  characteri- 
zations every  month  or  two. 

"Of  course,  one  misses  the  applause, 
the  sea  of  expectant  faces  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 
But  there  are  many  compensations — 
now  that  picture  plays  have  got  into 
their  stride." 


Tully  Marshall  in  a  Western  character  role, 
with  Fairbanks. 
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What  I  Think  of 

for  New 

IT  all  depends  on  what  you  mean," 
fenced  Jeanie  MacPherson.  "And, 
by  the  way,  are  we  talking  about 
the  theory  of  old  wives  for  new,  or 
about  my  Artcraft  picture  by 
that  name  ?" 

Jeanie  MacPherson  has  written  the 
scenarios  for  practically  all  of  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille's  productions. 


Old  Wives 

A  chat   with  Jeanie 
MacPherson 


By 

Media  Mistley 
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Determina- 
tion to  withhold  their  real 
feelings  proved  useless. 


"Let's  stick  to  the  theory.  Tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it,  and  you  could  use 


Apathy  is  a  disease 
which  spreads  quickly. 


examples  from  the  picture 
to  bring  out  your  points," 
I  suggested. 

"Well,  then,  if  you  im- 
ply the  trading  of  old 
wives  for  new  ones,  I 
should  say  the  arrange- 
ment is  occasionally  a 
very  satisfactory  one,  as 
divorce  records  prove. 
That  is,  if  it  isn't  over- 
done. Of  course,  I  don't 
believe  that  an  old  wife 
who  has  helped  a  man  to 
succeed  should  be  turned 
in  like  a  secondhand  car. 
No  one  can  justify  that. 
But  a  wife  who  has  sim- 
ply failed  to  do  her  part 
— like  Sophy  in  the  pic- 
ture— that  is  a  different 
matter. 

"Mind,  you  can't  lay 
down  a  general  rule  for 
cases  which  are  somewhat 
similar  to  this,  for  Sophy 
was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances and  environment, 
as  well  as  personal  shortcomings. 
If  Murdock,  her  husband,  had  not 
become  wealthy,  they  might  have 
plodded  along  together  with  more 
or  less  success.  With  Murdock's  suc- 
cess came  the  chance  to  see  the  side  of 
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life  he  was  missing.  He 
found  out  that  all  women 
were  not  as  dowdy  and 
careless  as  his  wife.  It 
takes  a  tremendous 
amount  erf  mentality  to 
make  up  for  lack  of 
charm.  You  see,  no 
woman  can  afford  to  let 
herself  become  apathetic 
over  the  married  state. 
It's  an  ingrowing  disease. 
And  sometimes  she  awak- 
ens too  late." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "she 
sufficed  in  the  beginning." 

"Ah,  yes,  that  is  the 
keynote  of  many  an  un- 
happy marriage.  'Marry 
in  haste — repent  at  lei- 
sure.' He  had  given  her 
every  chance,  and  she  had 
failed  utterly." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "and 
had  she  married  a  man  of 
her  own  mental  caliber, 
all  might  have  been  well." 

"Precisely." 

"Then  the  argument  is  that  a  man 
and  woman  should  weigh  their  respec- 
tive mental  as  well  as  physical  equip- 
ment   before    venturing    on  matri- 
mony." 

"If    they    can,    yes.      Sounds  like 


.  Sometimes  she  answers  when  it's- 
too  late. 
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In  the  perfume  of  a  rose  garden,  beauty  outweighs  learning. 


eugenics,  doesn't  it?  In  the  springtime 
of  love,  or  in  the  perfume  of  a  rose 
garden,  mere  physical  beauty  over- 
weighs  all  the  world's  wisdom.  The 
clinging  magic  of  soft  arms  will  accom- 
plish more  to  win  a  man's  attention 
than,  let  us  say,  the  learning  of  a  Por- 
tia. 

"But  granted  that  love  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  physical  attraction  or 
mental  stimulus — what  then?" 

"Such  love,"  replied  Miss  MacPher- 
son,  "is  usually  found  only  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  mated  perfectly 
in  every  way.  Some  say  this  means  a 
direct  opposite.  A  love  like  that  of 
Juliet  Raeburn  and  Murdoch  in  the  play 
is  an  example  of  a  genuine  mating.  The 
two  were  meant 
for  each  other. 
Even  their  deter- 
mination to  with- 
hold their  real 
feelings  proved 
hopeless  in  the 
face  of  the  inex- 
orable fate  or  at- 
traction that  drew 
them  together." 

'"The  old  affin- 
ity idea,  isn't  it  ?" 


"Yes,  I  believe  in  affinities — that  is, 
that  they  exist,  and  that  they  as  often 
prove  the  solution  of  the  happiness  of 
all  concerned  as  they  do  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  deserted  partner  in  the  case 
— the  third  angle  of  the  triangle." 

"How  about  the  other  phases  of  the 
story  ?" 

"I  believe,"  said  Miss  MacPherson, 
"it  teaches  a  wonderful  lesson.  It  may 
save  manv  a  home  from  destruction — if 

J 

the  lesson  is  heeded.  It  shows  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  self-indulgence,  in  the  case 
of  Berkeley,  the  old  roue  who  was  care- 
ful only  of  his  physical  well-being,  and 
of  Sophy,  who  wasn't  careful  at  all. 
For  the  production  itself,  I  have 
watched  its  course,  and  I  more  than 

ever  marvel  at 
Mr.  De  Mille's 
ability  to  get  all 
that  is  humanly 
possible  out  of  a 
situation.  I  be- 
lieve the  picture 
will  be  worthy  of 
the  time  and 
trouble,  thought 
and  energy  that 
have  gone  into  its 
making." 


Fatty  Arbuckle— Godfather 


SOME  months  ago,  the  boys  of 
Company  C,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-ninth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  adopted  Fatty  Arbuckle 
as  their  sponsor — big  brother — - 
godfather  —  mascot 
— whichever  ter  ni 
vou  like. 

J 

This  was  a  distinct 
innovation.    Most  of 
the  khaki-clad  outfits 
have   been  adopting 
dainty  godmothers. 
And  Fatty  was 
so  flattered 
that  he  turned 
three  hand- 
springs, slid 
down    a  flight 


Bv 
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Paul  Hubert 
Conlon 


of  stairs,  and  threw  his  pal,  Al 
St.  John,  through  a  studio  win- 
dow when  he  heard 
about  it. 

"Hooray !"  he 
exclaimed. 
"We'll  go  and 
visit  'em!" 
There  were  a  good 
many  delays,  however, 
which  held  up  the  trip, 
such  as  the  one  on  the 
preceding  page. 

But  at  last  Fatty 
reached    Camp  Kear- 
ney,   California,  where 
his    little    brothers  were 
quartered.    For  an  entire  day 
he  hiked  through  the  dust,  prac- 
ticed throwing  grenades  from  a 
trench,   took  lessons  in  bayonet 
fighting,  boxed,  wrestled,  played, 
joked,    and    performed    for  the 
Texans  and  Californians  wTho 
comprised   the   company.  He 
went   through   the   manual  of 
arms,  operated  a  machine  gun, 
and  led  the  company  in  a  charge 


\ 


over  the  top.  Then,  to  round  out 
day,  a  reception  was  held,  late  in 
afternoon,  and  Fatty  entertained 
company  with  jokes  and  stories, 
also  gave  them  a  substantial  check, 
and  received,  in  return,  a  gold 
identification  tag. 

"I    don't    see    why  I 
wouldn't  make   a  whale 
of  a  fine  soldier,"  Fatty 
said,  on  the  way  home. 
"I'll   admit   I   had  to 
squeeze  to  get  into  the 
trench,  and  I'd  have  to 
have  a  tailored  uniform. 
But    Major  Laurence 
OToole — of  course,  he's 
six    feet    four — but  he's 
heavier  than  I  am.  He 
told  me  he  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds !" 

He  sighed,  for  Uncle 
Sam   has   decided  that 
Fatty's  bit  in  this  war  is  not  to 
carry  a  gun,  but  to  continue 
making  people  laugh  and  forget 
their  troubles.    And  he's  do 
ing  that  job  well. 


Don't  Look! 


But  a  Bold  Bad 
Camera  Man  did 


BETTY  COMPSON 
opened  first  o  n  e 
sleepy  eye  and  then  the 
other,  and  remembered 
that  she  had  intended  to 
take  an  early  •  dip.  She 
jumped  up  .  and  wriggled 
into  a  slim  black  suit. 

And  next  she  remem- 
bered as  she  skipped  bare- 
foot down  the  path  that 
she  had  to  be  out  on  loca- 
tion early  for  the  next 
episode  in  "The  Wolf- 
faced  Man/'  Pathe's 
Western  serial,  in  which 
she  is  working. 

Just  as  she  was  going  to 
splash  in,  she  turned  and 
saw  a  man  with  a  little 
black  box,  aiming  it  at 
her.  Xot  that  she  minded 
at  all,  only  she  might  have 
had  on  her  party  bathing 
suit  if  she  had  expected 
company.  She  took  a 
dive  off  the  end  of  the 
pier,  and  one  sitting  down 
off  the  side,  and  then  it 
was  time  to  hurry  back  to 
location.  The  morning  dip 
was.  over. 


 And  this 

is  the  Result. 
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That's  what  an  up- 
to-date  serial  "factory" 
turns  out,  and  here 
are  some  "flashes" 
on  how  they   do  it. 

By  Charles  Gatchell 

I HAD  been  chatting 
with  a  young  naval 
officer,  on  shore  duty 
in  Xew  York.  He  had 
asked  me  where  he  could 
see  some  good  pictures, 
and  I  mentioned  two  or 
three  of  Xew  York's  pic- 
ture palaces. 

''Oh,  those  places  are 
all  right,"  he  said,  "but 
I'd  like  to  know  where  I 
could  go  to  see  some  good 
pictures." 

"Good  pictures!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Those  theaters 
have  the  very  best  pic- 
tures    that     are  made. 


What  do  you  mean  by 
good  pictures?" 

"I  mean  the  'Perils  of 
Pauline/  "  he  replied. 
"Now,  there  was  a  real 
picture.  That's  the  kind 
we  get  on  the  battleships. 
And  say  !"  He  suddenly 
became  enthusiastic. 
"You  ought  to  hear  the 
sailors  when,  those  films 
are  being  shown !" 
1  understood. 
"Pauline  has  long  since 
passed  safely  through  all 
her  perils,"  I  explained. 
"But  one  of  her  many 
successors — played  by  the 
same  actress  —  Pearl 
White — is  now  appearing 
in  'The  House  of  Hate.'  " 
I  told  him  of  a  neigh- 
boring theater  where  the 

The  Astra  Studio  looks  like  a 
three-story  hothouse. 
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new  serial  was  being  shown,  and  he 
grabbed  his  cap  and  started  for  it. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  the 
Astra  Studio,  in  Jersey  City,  where 
"The  House  of  Hate"  was  being  made. 
For  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  there 
were  no  doubt  countless  thousands  who 
had  followed  the  hair-raising  adven- 
tures of  Pearl  White  in  this  and  former 
serials  with  something  like  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  my  naval  friend,  and 
who  would  be  interested  in  reading 
something  about  serials  in  the  making. 

The  studio,  which  looks  like  a  three- 
story  hothouse,  is  perched  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Erie  Railroad 
yards.'  Those  yards,  by  the  way,  like 
nearly  every  other  part  of  Jersey  City, 
have  been  used  time  and  again  for  the 
exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Pathe 
serial  heroines.  I  half  expected  to  see 
Miss  White  come  screaming  out  from 
the  big  studio,  and  scramble  down  the 
hill,  pursued  by  the  Hooded  Terror. 

But  there  was  no  such  luck.  It  was 
a  cloudy  day,  and 
work  had  been  post- 
poned until  after- 
noon. So,  while 
waiting,  I  dropped 
in  on  Frank  Smith, 


the  scenario  editor  for  the  company. 
He  was  banging  away  on  a  dilapidated- 
looking  typewriter. 

"Hello  !"  he  said.  "Sorry  I  can't 
stop  to  talk  with  you.  This  installment 
has  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
this  afternoon,  to  be  passed  on.  What 
do  you  want  to  know?  Ask  me  any- 
thing you  like.    Only  do  it  quick." 

"I  only  want  to  know  all  about  your 
serials,"  I  replied  casually. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  he  asked,  lighting 
his  pipe.  "Well,  here  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 
The  formula  is :  Place  a  girl  in  a  situa- 
tion of  mystery.  Throw  in  a  hero  and 
a  villain.  Start  the  action — bing  !  Like 
that.  Then  keep  it  going  so  that  in 
each  episode  you  begin  by  getting  the 
girl  out  of  the  apparently  helpless  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  left  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  then,  just  before  the 
episode  ends,  get  her  into  another  situ- 
ation even  more  perilous,  if  possible — 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly 
escape.  The  fans  then  will  come  back 
the  next  week  to  see 
how  you're  going  to 
get  her  out." 


Romance  is  the  main  thing, 
with  thrills  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 
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'Sounds  easy,"  I  commented. 
"If  you  think  it  is — just  try  it," 
Smith  rejoined.  "But,  remember,  if 
you  do,  that  writing  a  serial  doesn't  end 
with  following  that  formula.  The  se- 
cret of  the  success  of  the  modern  serial 
is  that  it  is  the  quintessence  of  modern 
romance — allowing  due  credit,  of 
course,  for  the  pulling  power  of  the 
generous  proportion  of  goose-flesh  rais- 
ers which  we  throw  in. 

"It's  the  romance  that  makes  every- 
body like  them — from  the  poorest  au- 
diences in  the  neighborhood  theaters 
down  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
where  they  stand  up  and  cheer  Pearl 
like  rooters  at  a  ball  game,  to  the  court 
of  Siam,  where — so  I  was  told  by  a 
former  Russian  minister — it  was  a 
regular  social  function  of  the  diplo- 
matic circle  to  attend  the  serial  each 
week."  He  paused  to  light  his  pipe 
again. 

"We've  done  seven  serials  here,"  he 
went  on,   "of   from  twenty  to  forty 
thousand    feet  in 
length.      A  1  to- 
gether   they  total 


Miss  White  is  used  to  be- 
ing suspended  in  most 
every  conceivable 


nearly  three  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
film  actually  shown.    And  I  don't  need 
to  add  that  these  pictures  are  shown  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
"In  fact  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  called  to 
a  man  who  had  just  passed  the  open 
door,  and  who  was  hurrying  down  the 
hall.  A  head  popped  into  the  room, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  the  master 
mechanic. 

"Tell  us  something  about  your  end 
of  the  game,"  said  Smith,  after  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  my  visit. 

"How  do  you  expect  I've  got  time  to 
stop  and  talk?"  was  the  loud,  indignant 
reply.  "I'm  near  frantic  now  trying  to 
work  out  the  fool  stunts  you  guys 
frame  up.  I've  got  to  go  out  and  hunt 
all  over  Jersey  City  to  find  a  chimney 
on  a  three-story  colonial  house  that 
Tony  can  shin  up,  with  a  tree  near 
enough  so  he  can  jump  over  and  grab 
a  branch  and  beat  the  Hooded  Terror 
to  a  get-away.    And  probably  by  the 

time  I  find  it,  you 
guys  will  change  the 
story  so  that  I'll  have 
to  rig  up  something 
else.  This  is  a  great 
life.  Go-od-by!" 
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'  "Well,  you  can  talk  to  Millie,"  said 
Smith,  as  the  door  slammed.  "He'll 
tell  you  about  how  he  writes  'em." 

Millie,  or,  to  be  more  formal,  Ber- 
tram Millhauser,  the  continuity  writ- 
er, was  discovered  chewing  a  lead 
pencil  to  splinters,  his  eyebrows 
puckered  in  a  scowl. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  Pearl  out  of  a 
situation  that  I  got  her  in  in  the  last 
episode,  and  I  can't  figure  out  how 


The  location,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  was  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendously  high  cliff. 


to  do  it,"  he  said  mournfully.  "It's 
got  to  be  something  different — and 
'there  ain't  no  such  animal.'  "  He 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair.  "What 
we  haven't  used- — fire,  water,  burning 

buildings,  falling  cliffs   Say,  how 

about  lunch?"  he  asked  Smith  abruptly. 

"I  guess  it's  ready,"  said  Smith. 
"Come  on." 

I  was  led  down  to  a  dressing  room, 
and  there,  on  a  tiny  table,  a  chef  was 
serving  a  huge  platter  of  spaghetti  and 
some  other  things.  There  are  no  res- 
taurants in  the  Erie  Railroad  yards, 
you  see. 

We  sat  down,  and  I  was  introduced 
to  George  B.  Seitz,  director  of  the 
serial. 

"Say,  that's  a  great  idea  of  yours, 
having  the  boy  chase  a  hop-toad  in  this 
next  episode,"  Seitz  said  to  Millhauser, 
as  he  started  winding  spaghetti  on  a 


fork.  "That  was  one  swell  idea ! 
Where  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
get  a  hop-toad  this  time  of  year?"  he 
asked,  in  a  disgusted  tone.  "It's  too 
early  for  'em.  Why  not  make  it  a  rab- 
bit, eh?  A  rabbit — how's  that?  A  lot 
of  people  don't  like  hop-toads,  any- 
way." 

"How's  a  boy  going  to  chase  a  rab- 
bit?" exclaimed  Millhauser.  "Three 
jumps  and  he's  out  of  sight.  You  don't 
get  the  idea.  He's  to  pretty  near  catch 
him,  and  then  the  toad  jumps  again, 
and  so  on." 

"Well,  how'd  a  pig  do  ?"  asked  Seitz. 
"A  nice  little  pig.  First  thing — a  close- 
up  of  the  pig  sticking  his  nose  through 
a  hedge.  Then  the  kid  chases  him. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  pig,  eh  ?" 

"All  right,"  assented  Millhauser;  "I 
don't  care.  Hello,  Pearl !"  he  ex- 
claimed as  Miss  White  came  bursting 
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for  the  afternoon's  trip.  "Perhaps 
it's  partly  because  in  serials  we  work 
so  long  together.  But  I  guess  the 
main  reason  is  that  it's  the  general 
spirit  of  the  company  to  be  friendly 

and  make  play  out  of  our  work." 
w        Perhaps    Miss    White  brought 
some  of  this  spirit  with  her  from 
the   mountains   of  Missouri, 
■l^w       where  she  grew  up.  And 
perhaps,    too,    her  early 


The  great  trick  is  to  get  the  heroine  in  some  perilous  situation  from  which  nothing,  apparently 

can  save  her. 


into  the  room.  "Had  lunch?  Come  on 
and  have  some  more  with  us." 

''Hello,  everybody!"  said  Miss 
White,  with  a  big,  friendly  smile.  ''Yes, 
I  have.    And  I  will." 

A  place  was  made  for  her,  and  she 
slipped  off  her  motor  coat. 

"I'm  certainly  hungry,"  she  said. 
"I've  been  making  speeches  all  morn- 
ing." 

The  way  she  attacked  the  spaghetti 
indicated  that  she  must  have  put  some 
pretty  vigorous  work  into  her  speeches. 

Miss  White,  when  she  is  not  being 
dragged  through  some  breakneck  ad- 
venture, usually  carries  herself  with  a 
good  deal  of  reserve  and  dignity  on  the 
screen.  Off  duty,  however,  she  was 
not  the  least  bit  up-stage,  but  a  care- 
free, jolly  "good  fellow." 

"We're  just  like  a  big  family,"  she 
explained  to  me,  as  we  were  starting 


life  in  that  wild,  rocky  country  gave 
her  the  skill  and  daring  she  possesses. 

A  few  moments  later  Tony  Moreno 
appeared,  wearing  checked  trousers 
and  a  red  jersey.  Then  Miss  White 
and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany hurried  to  dress  and  make  up,  and 
we  were  off,  Miss  White  and  Tony 
leading  the  way  in  a  rabid-looking  red 
roadster. 

"We  lost  a  day  yesterday  on  account 
of  fog,"  Seitz  said  to  me,  as  I  rode  with 
him  and  Miss  Helene  Chadwick,  a 
member  of  the  cast.  "The  second  day 
we've  lost  since  we  started  this  serial, 
and  we  have  been  at  it  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.  But  the  boys  plan 
very  skillfully,  and  then,  you  know,  ex- 
pense is  nothing  so  long  as  it  results  in 
good  output." 

We  reached  the  location.  It  was  a 
tremendously  high  cliff,  an  hour's  ride 
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up  the  New  Jersey  roads,  along  the 
Hudson.  Pearl  and  Tony  had  to  be 
lowered  over  it  on  a 
rop'e,  in  their  attempt 
to  escape  from  the 
Hooded  Terror,  who 
was  still  pursuing 
them. 

A  strong  rope — you 
can  see  it  in  one  of 
the  cliff  pictures — 
had  been  provided. 
The  property,  m  a  n 
fastened  them  se- 
curely, and  over  they 
went,  while  the  cam- 
era men  ground 
away  unconcernedly 
from  their  perilous 
positions  on  the  jut- 
ting point  of  rock.  • 

After  the  close 
views  had  been  taken, 
the  star  players  were 
hoisted  up  again,  and 
two     doubles  were 


lowered  f  a  r  t  h  e  r 
down,  for  the  longer 
shots.  They,  in  turn, 
were  brought  back, 
and  replaced  by  two 
dummies,  dressed  to 
represent  them,  for 
the  final  scene  in 
which  the  ropes 
were  to  break,  send- 
ing them  falling  to 
the  depths  below. 

The  last  scene 
was  taken,  and  we 
started  back  for  the 
studio. 

"We'll  put  in  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon 
seeing  the  last  epi- 
sode run  off/'  said 
Seitz,  as  our  car 
headed  southward. 
"We  do  that  every 
week,"  he  explained. 
"It  helps  us  all  to  see  how  what  we've 
done  looks  on  the  screen. 
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ladder  break,  car- 
rying a  man,  near 
the  top,  to 
the  ground. 
We  thought 
we  might 
be  able 
to  use 
the  inci- 
dent. 
But  it 
didn't 


"To-morrow  we'll  go  out  again  if  it's 
fair.  If  not,  we'll  shoot  some  studio 
scenes.  Almost  all  of  our  out-of-door 
stuff,  by  the  way,  is  taken  right  around 
here  in  New  Jersey,  or  over  in  New 
York.  It's  a  wonderful  region  for  pic- 
tures. You  have  everything — water, 
city,  country,  cliffs,  woods — anything 
you  want." 

"Do  you  have  many  accidents?"  I 
asked. 

"No— that  is — we  have  some,  of 
course.  But  we've  been  at  this  game 
so  long  that  we've  learned  how  to  avoid 
a  good  many  of  them.  For  instance, 
our  man  who  jumps  through  glass  win- 
dows  By  the  way,  those  are  real 

windows  he  goes  through — there's  no 
fake  about  them.  Well,  he  gets  a 
scratch  occasionally,  but  not  often.  He 
knows  how  to  do  it. 

"Accidents  are  too  costly  to  have  any 
more  than  are  necessary.  And,  strange 
to  say,  they're  no  good  for  pictures.  We 
had  a  fellow  knocked  out  by  mistake  in 
one  of  the  fights.  Well,  when  we  ran 
off  the  film,  we  found  that  it  wasn't 
half  so  convincing  as  an  imitation 
knock-out.    It  looked  tame,  too. 

"At  another  time  we  had  a  sixtv-foot 


hitch  with  the  story,  and  we  threw  it 
out.  It's  a  marvel,  though,  that  Miss 
White  hasn't  been  more  seriously  in- 
jured than  she  has,  a  good  many  times." 

He  leaned  over  and  knocked  on  the 
wooden  strip  that  lined  the  top  of  the 
door  of  the  car,  which  was  just  drawing 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  studio  again. 
We  hurried  into  the  building,  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the 
projection  room. 

Then  the  episode  of  the  week  before 
was  run  off.  There  wTas  no  shivery 
music  to  go  with  it — only  the  monoto- 
nous clickety-click  of  the  operating  ma- 
chine. But  it  was  quite  sufficiently  ex- 
citing, and  more  interesting  than  it 
would  have  been  in  a  theater,  by  rea- 
son of  the  comments  of  the  director 
and  the  players. 

That  ended  the  day's  work,  and  I 
started  back  toward  New  York  City. 

"I  guess  the  naval  officer  was  right," 
I  said  to  myself,  as  I  boarded  a  car. 
And  I'm  sure  that  if  you  know  Pearl 
White's  pictures,  you'll  agree  with  him. 
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By  Neil 
G.  Caward 


A.  ROLFE,  who  recently 
severed  h  i  s  relations 
with  Metro  as  one  of 
its  producing  units,  has  just  or- 
ganized a  new  feature  company 
that  will  undertake  the  making 
of  eight  big  super-features  each 
year.  It  is  Mr.  Rolfe's  inten- 
tion to  present  several  stars  of 
note  in  these  screen  dramas ; 
but  the  only  one  whose  name 
has  yet  been  publicly  an- 
nounced  is  Florence  Reed, 
whose  success  on  both  stage 
and  the  screen  has  been  deci- 
sive. Miss  ReedJs  followers 
will  watch  this  new  undertak- 
ing with  considerable  interest. 


If  you've  seen  Griffith's  lat- 
est masterpiece,  "Hearts  of  the 
World,"  you  certainly  remem- 
ber little  Bennie  Alexander, 
who  plays  the  role  of  "the 
youngest  brother"   to  Robert 

Florence  Reed  is  to  appear  in  super- 
features  produced  by  B.  A.  Rolfe. 
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Harron.  He  scored  a  decided  triumph 
and  is  loved  and  adored,  cried  over  and 
smiled  at  by  thousands.  You'll  have 
another  opportunity  of  watching  him 
when  you  see  Harry  I.  Garson's 
newest  feature,  "The 
Hushed  Hour,"  which 
brings  Blanche  Sweet 
back  to  the  screen ; 
for  little  Ben  is  cast 
for  an  important 
role  in  this  produc- 
tion, and  some 
who  have  seen  it 
on  the  screen  are 
of  the  opinion  that 
in  him  Miss  Sweet 
has  perhaps  the 
greatest  rival  for  stel 
lar  honors  with  whom 
she   has    ever  appeared 


Of  course  you  have  seen 
and  marveled  at  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes,"  the  big  feature  pro- 
duction issued  by  the  National  Film 
Corporation  through  the  exchanges  of 
the  First  National  Exhibitors'  Cir- 
cuit. Accordingly,  you  are  sure  to  be 
interested  in  the  news  that  a  sequel  to 
"Tarzan"  is  nearly  ready  for  release. 
It  deals,  as  did  the  original  story,  with 
life  in  the  jungles,  and  is  packed  with 
thrills,  stunts,  and  sensational  events. 
Wilfred  Lucas  directed  the  making  of 
the  picture,  and  included  in  his  com- 
pany are  such  well-known  players  as 
Enid  Markey,  Elmo  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Colin  Kenny,  George  French, 
Clvde  Benson,  and  Phil  Dunham. 


Enid  Marker  will 
soon  be  seen  in  a 
sequel  to  "Tarzan 
of  the  Apes." 


Mary  Birch  Maurice,  Yitagraph's 
''grand  old  lady,"  known  to  film  fans 
the  world  over  as  "Mother  Maurice,"  is 
dead.  She  passed  quietly  away  at  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  after  being  confined  to  bed  some 
weeks  on  account  of  illness.  She  was 
perhaps  known  to  fame  as  was  no  other 


"mother"  of  the  films,  her  last  appear- 
ance having  been  as  the  nurse  in  "Over 
the  Top"  who  inspired  Sergeant  Empey 
to  enlist.  Born  in  Morristown,  Ohio, 
November  15,  1844,  she  was 
educated  i  n  Philadelphia, 
spent  a  few  years  teach- 
ing, and  then  began 
her  theatrical  career 
more  than  fifty-one 
years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Stock 
Company  in  "My 
Neighbor's  Wife." 
She  appeared  with 
such  stars  as  John 
T.  Raymond,  John 
E.  McCullough,  Ed- 
win Booth,  Lawrence 
.  Barrett,  and  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son. She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  the  '8o's,  but  in  1890 
returned  to  play  character 
roles  with  Robert  Mantell.  In 
1910  she  entered  the  motion- 
picture  field,  and  up  till  the  time  of  her 
death  played  continuously  with  the  Vi- 
tagraph  Company.  She  was  adored  by 
every  member  of  the  company,  and  pos- 
sessed in  real  life  the  same  sweet,  lov- 
able personality  that  she  invariably  por- 
traved  on  the  screen. 


Scores  of  stars  have  affiliated  them- 
selves with  the  army,  either  by  joining 
it  or  by  becoming  godmother  to  some 
division.  But  the  navy  has  not  been 
neglected.  Marguerite  Clark  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  won  over  to  the  service 
by  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  naval  re- 
cruiting office  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  was  sworn  in  as  a  first-class  yeo- 
man by  Ensign  R.  B.  Campbell.  The 
ceremony  included  the  taking  of  Mar- 
guerite's dainty  finger  prints,  test  for 
color  blindness,  and  all  the  rest.  Mar- 
garita Fisher  recently  became  god- 
mother to  two  naval  units.    One  of 
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these  was  the  Fourteenth  Aero  Squad- 
ron, to  whom  she  announced  in  a  speech 
at  Rockwell  Field.  Xorth  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, that  she  would  present  a  solid 
gold  medal  to  the  hrst  of  her  new  god- 
sons who  brought  down  a  Boche  plane. 
The  other  godsons  are  the  members  of 
the  crack  navy  baseball  team  at  Balboa 
Park,  San  Diego,  who  have  sent  her  a 
reading  lamp  made  of  shells  from  the 
navy  guns.  When  Miss  Fisher  had 
given  them  enough  cigarettes  and  to- 
bacco to  have  produced  the  illusion  of  a 
forest  fire  if  they  had  all  started  smok- 
ing at  once,  she  bethought  herself  of  a 
new  way  to  please  them  and  ordered 
a  number  of  copies  of  Picture-Play 
Magazine  sent  to  them  each  month.  In 
all  modesty,  we  think  she  will  succeed. 


Anita  Stewart,  the  little 
tar  over  whose  person  a  suit 
for  S2 50,000  damages  was 
waged  by  the  \  Itagraph 
Company  of  America,  ia 
its  attempt  to  prevent  her 
leaving  the  \  itagraph 
plant  and  enacting 
photo  plays  for  an- 
other film-manufac- 


turing concern 


is 


Anita  Stewart 
wili  make  her 
reappearance 
on  the 
screen 
L  in 
'\  -The 
'Mind 
the 

Paint'  Girl" 


now  once  more  m 
the    \  itagraph 
ranks,  and  has 
just  com- 
pleted a 
screen 
ver- 
sion 
o  f 

Sir  Arthur  W. 
Pinero's  ''The 
'Mind  the 
Paint'  Girl," 
the  play  in 
which  B  i  1 1  i  e 
Burke  scored 


such  a  stage 


success 


Wil- 
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fred  North,  who  directed  Sergeant  Guy 
Empey  in  ''Over  the  Top,"  superintended  the 
staging  of  Miss  Stewart's  first  production 
since  her  return  to  the  Vitagraph  Studios, 
and  declares  that  as  Lily  Parradell,  the  mu- 
sical-comedy favorite,  she  has  one  of  the  best 
roles  of  her  entire  career. 

Gladys  Leslie,  one  of  Vitagraph's  brightest 
twinklers,  whose  current  picture,  "The  Soap 
Girl,",  written  by  Lewis  Allen  Browne,  author 
of  "Little  Miss  George  Washington,"  you 
have  probably  enjoyed  within  the  past  week 
or  two,  is  busy  with  a  new  production,,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  which  she  appears  in 
boy's  clothes.  The  new  offering  is  entitled 
"The  Rebel,"  and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  play 
by  Douglas  Bronston. 

J.  P.  McGowan,  known  to -screen  fame  as 
the  husband  of  Helen  Holmes,  and  the  direc- 
tor of  most  of  the  American-Mutual  serials 
in  which  she  has  appeared,  is  now  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Universal,  and,  after  getting  all  his 
crops  in  at  his  three  thousand  acre  ranch 
near  Lund,  Nevada,  is  supervising  a  brand- 
new  serial  film  for  release  by  Universal.  In 
the  past,  nearly  all  of  the  McGowan  features, 
as  well  as  the  serials,  have  been  of  the  rail- 
road sort,  with  their  -  thrills  consisting  of 
head-on  collisions  between  trains,  leaps  for 
life  from  swiftly  moving  box  cars,  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  death  when  locomo- 
tives plunge  off  bridges  into  rivers,  and  stunts 
of  a  similar  nature.    The  new  serial  is  of  a 
different  kind.    It  relates  to  circus  life  and 
thrills  that  occur  in  and  about  "the  big  top." 
Eddie  Polo  is  the  featured  player,  and  all 
who  have  seen  his  work  in  past  serials  know 
that  McGowan  will  have  to  concoct  some  real 
hair-raisers  to   faze  him   in  the  slightest 
degree. 

World  Film  has  recently  Gladys  Leslie  will 
made  t  w  o   acquisitions —     appear  in  boy's 


Fay  Tincher  and  Nancy  clothes  in  he 
Palmer.    Fay  Tincher  first  product* 


rose  to   fame   under  the 
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direction  of  David  W.  Griffith  and  later 
was  starred  in  a  long  series  of  Mutual 
comedies  called  the  ''Bill  the  Office 
Boy"  series.  If  you  have  ever  seen  her 
astounding  spit  curls  and  costume  of 
dashing  black  and  white  stripes,  you 
surely  have  never  been  able  to  forget 
her.  Nancy  Palmer  has  never  done 
screen  work,  but  has  posed  for  hun- 
dreds of  Howard  Chandler  Christy 
magazine  covers,  and  was  the  model 
for  the  Christy  Liberty  Loan  poster 
that  was  displayed  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  America  during  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive,  so  her  face  and 
figure  should  be  instantly  familiar.  It 
is  in  "Merely  Players,"  just  released 
by  World,  that  you  will  make  her  ac- 
quaintance on  the  screen. 

One  of  the  real  old-timers  in  the  film 
industry  is  coming  back.  Thanhouser 
Film  Corporation  will  shortly  begin  the 
making  of  super-features  at  its  studio 
in  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  Fans  of 
long  standing  will  recall  the  famous  old 
three-reelers  enacted  by  such  favorites 
as  James  Cruze,  Marguerite  Snow, 
Florence  LaBadie,  Marie  Elaine,  Harry 
Benham,  Mignon  Anderson,  Irving 
Cummings,  and  a  half  dozen  more  of 
the  old  original  Thanhouser  stock  com- 
pany. Then  followed  the  sensational 
serial,  "The  Million  Dollar  Mystery," 
and  Thanhouser  wrote  its  name  indel- 
ibly on  the  pages  of  motion-picture  his- 
tory. Still  later,  the  productions  began 
to  drop  in  quality,  and  months  ago  the 
last  Thanhouser  production  was  re- 
leased and  thereafter  the  studios  were 
leased  to  outsiders.  And  now  Than- 
houser is  to  attempt  to  regain  its  old 
laurels  as  one  of  the  best  producers  in 
the  business. 

Director  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  has  begun 
work  on  "We  Can't  Have  Everything," 
a  new  picture  from  a  well-known  and 
widely  read  novel  by  Rupert  Hughes, 


the  scenario  for  which  was  prepared  by 
his  brother,  William  C.  De  Mille.  The 
production  is  being  staged,  of  course, 
at  the  Hollywood  studios  of  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  and,  while 
this  picture  is  in  the  making,  Mr.  De 
Mille's  other  assistant,  the  talented 
Jeanie  MacPherson,  is  preparing  the 
continuity  for  still  another  De  Mille 
Artcraft  special. 

Speaking  of  the  Lasky  productions, 
the  Hollywood  studios  house,  just  now, 
the  two  recently  acquired  Lasky  stars, 
Fred  Stone,  of  musical-comedy  fame, 
and  Ethel  Clayton,  the  ex-World  star, 
both  of  whom  are  doing  their  first  work 
on  the  Lasky  lot.  In  the  East,  Shirley 
Mason,  heroine  of  a  number  of  Edison 
productions,  is  now  at  work  on  her  first 
Lasky  picture,  she  having  been  signed 
recently  by  Jesse  Lasky  himself,  to  be 
starred  in  a  series  of  Anita  Loos-John 
Emerson  productions  that  have  been 
especially  written  for  her. 

Elsie  Ferguson,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  shooting  of  the  last  scenes  of 
"The  Danger  Mark"  in  the  Eastern 
studios  of  Artcraft,  departed  with  Mar- 
shall Neilan,  her  director,  and  a  large 
company  for  Montana,  where  "Heart 
of  the  Wilds,"  a  stirring  tale  of  frontier 
life,  in  which  United  States  soldiers 
play  an  important  part,  will  be  filmed. 
Many  of  the  scenes  will  be  taken  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  government  hav- 
ing for  the  first  time  given  its  consent 
to  the  use  of  the  scenic  grandeurs  of 
the  park  for  such  a  purpose.  Included 
in  the  company  which  accompanied 
Miss  Ferguson  West  are  Thomas  Mei- 
ghan,  Mat  Moore,  Lucela  Squires, 
Charles  O.  Loughlan,  Sidney  D'Al- 
brook,  and  E.  Fernandez.  "Heart  of 
the  Wilds,"  it  is  said,  will  be  the  most 
spectacular  subject  which  Miss  Fer- 
guson has  done  for  Artcraft. 
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Mary  Charleson  is  once  more  back 
in  the  harness,  after  an  absence  of  quite 
a  period  from  the  studio  due  to  a  severe 
case  of  pneumonia.  Her  illness,  besides 
causing  her  no  little  suffering,  put  an 
absolute  stop,  for 
the  time  being,  to 
"Springtime,"  the 
vehicle  in  which 
Henry  B.  Walthall 
was  at  that  time 
working.  Director 
Bertram  Bracken 
attempted  to  keep 
the  company  busy 
by  filming  some  of 
the  scenes  in  which 
Miss  Charleson 
did  not  appear,  but 
found  before  long 
that  he  would  have 
to  stop  even  this 
activity,  since  it 
was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have 
Miss  Charleson 
"register"  i  n  the 
remaining  scenes, 
unless  the  whole 
story  were  to  be 
entirely  revamped. 


Mary  Charleson  will 
Walthall  in 


Before  so  very  many  moons,  you'll 
see  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "He  Comes 
Up  Smiling,"  one  of  his  biggest  hits 
on  the  stage.  Fairbanks  procured  the 
motion-picture  rights  to  the  piece  while 
he  was  in  the  East  on  his  Liberty  Bond 
tour,  and,  though  he  had  to  pay  out  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  hard  money  for  the 
rights  to  the  play,  he  did  so  with  a 
smile. 


Sessue  Hayakawa,  the  popular  Jap- 
anese star,  has  just  finished  his  first 
production  made  by  his  own  company. 
It  is  a  story  written  by  Sessue  himself, 
and  William  Worthington,  who  has 
staged  plays  for  Universal,  Pathe,  and 
Goldwyn,   directed   it.     Opposite  the 


Japanese  star  appears  Marin  Sais,  late 
star  of  such  serials  as  Kalem's  "The 
Girl  from  Frisco"  and  "The  American 
Girl."  Another  feminine  favorite  in 
the    cast    is    Mary    Anderson,  who 

achieved  no  little 
success  as  a  Vita- 
graph  star.  How- 
ard Davies,  famil- 
iar to  all  motion- 
picture  fans,  has  a 
strong  role,  and 
throughout  the  en- 
tire cast  you  will 
recognize  familiar 
faces.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Monte- 
rey were  the  loca- 
tions used  for  the 
majority  of  the 
out-of-door  scenes. 


Mae  Murrav,  the 
popular  Bluebird 
star,  whose  latest 
success  was  "The 
Bride's  Awaken- 
ing," has  been 
spending  a  week 
or  more  in  San  Francisco,  getting  some 
metropolitan  exteriors  for  the  big  fea- 
ture production  in  which  she  will  next 
be  seen.  Robert  Leonard  is  again  di- 
recting her,  and  the  vehicle  is  entitled 
"The  Big  Little  Person."  Rebecca 
Cooper  Eastman  wrote  the  story,  and 
in  many  of  the  San  Francisco  scenes 
little  Miss  Murray  is  the  only  one  to 
appear. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  thrilled  over 
the  wonderful  pictures  of  life  in  the 
European  war  zone  as  depicted  in  the 
remarkable  series  of  films  Pathe  has 
been  issuing  since  last  May  under  the 
title  "Britain's  Bulwarks,"  appreciating 
to  the  full  that  these  were  not  specially 
posed  pictures,  but  war  as  it  really  is. 
Interesting  as  the  releases  to  date  have 


be  seen  with  Henry  B. 
u  Springtime." 
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been,  the  ones  to  be  issued  this  month  Everything  is  set  for  the  release  of 
promise  to  contain  even  more  of  inter-  Yitagraph's  newest  serial,  "A  Fight  for 
est.  For  instance,  in  the  ninth  reel  of  Millions,"  on  July  15th,  and  for  fifteen 
the  series,  issued  the  week  of  July  7th,  weeks  thereafter  the  thrills  and  stunts 
the  visit  of  King  George  and  Queen     will  follow  fast  and  frequently.    As  in 

his  other  serials, 
William  Duncan  is 
rilling  the  dual  role 
of  star  and  direc- 
tor. Opposite  him 
this  time  appears 
Edith  Johnston  in 
place  of  Carol  Hol- 
loway,  who  was  so 
badly  injured  dur- 
ing the  making  of 
the  last  serial  that 
she  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  hospital. 
Among  the  male 
members  of  the 
cast  are  Joe  Ryan, 
Walter  Rodgers, 
and  V  i  n  c  e  n  t  e 
Howard.  All  of 
the  snow  scenes — 
and  they  form  a 
large  part  of  the 
serial-— were  taken 
at  a  special"  studio 
erected  by  Direc- 
tor Duncan  up  in 
the  mountains  of 
California— in  Big 
Bear  Valley,  north  of  San  Bernardino, 
to  be  exact. 


Mary  to  the  front 
is  shown,  and  at 
one  portion  of  the 
film  you  can  see 
shrapnel  bursting 
in  the  front-line 
trenches,  'liquid- 
fire  waves  in  prog- 
ress, and  some  of 
the  famous  tanks 
in  action.  The 
week  following, 
reel  ten  of  the  se- 
ries shows  the  visit 
of  King  George  to 
the  grand  fleet 
"somewhere  in  the 
North  Sea,"  and 
the  first  knighting 
of  an  officer  that 
has  ever  taken 
place  aboard  a  bat- 
tleship. The  climax 
of  the  whole  series 
follows  in  parts 
eleven  and  twelve, 
released  the  last 
two  weeks  in  July, 
for  it  is  there  that 

one  beholds  the  Canadians  on  the  west- 
ern front,  holding  Vimy  Ridge  in  the 
face  of  artillery  and  infantry  attacks 
by  the  Germans. 


May  Allison's  play,  ''The  Way  to  a  Man's 
Heart,"  was  written  especially  for  her  that 
she  might  have  the  part  of  a  Southern  girl. 


May  Allison  has  just  arrived  in 
California,  where  she  will  continue  to 
act  in  Metro  productions  for  several 
months:  Her  third  picture  since  her 
return  to  the  screen — the  last  one  made 
in  the  East — is  "The  Way  to  a  Man's 
Heart."  In  it  Miss  Allison  appears  as 
a  Southern  girl — a  role  which  was 
written  especially  for  her  by  June 
Mathis. 


William  A.  Brady,  father  of  Alice 
Brady,  and  former  head  of  the  World- 
Brady  Film  Corporation,  has  already 
launched  his  first  big  feature  as  an  in- 
dependent producer.  It  is  "Stolen  Or- 
ders," and  has  been  playing  to  capacity 
business  in  a  number  of  America's  fore- 
most motion-picture  theaters.  There  is 
real  news  for  you,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  some  still  bigger  treats  in 
store  for  you  during  the  year.  He  has 
publicly  announced  that  during  the  next 
twelve  months  he  will  produce  and 
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release  such  subjects  as  ''Way  Down  and  most  of  its  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
East,"  the  famous  story  by  Lottie  Blair  Philippine  Islands  during  the  post- 
Parker,  which  for  over  nineteen  years  Spanish  regime.  Miss  Bara  appears  as 
has  toured  the  country,  playing  the  Maria  Valverde,  daughter  of  an  Amer- 
speaking-stage    theaters ;    "Life,"    by  ican  civil  engineer  stationed  at  La  Trin- 


Thompson  Bu- 
chanan and  Mr. 
Brady  himself,  and 
w  h  i  c  h  the  New 
York  Sun  termed 
"the  biggest  melo- 
drama ever  staged 
in  N  e  w  Y  o  r  k 
City;"  "Little 
Women,"  Louisa 
Alcott's  greatest 
book  and  a  story 
that  is  familiar  to 
every  one ;  "Cheer, 
Boys,  Cheer,"  a 
famous  Drury 
Lane  melodrama 
by  the  authors  of 
"The  Whip;"  and 
"Sinners,"  by 
Owen  Davis, 
which  ran  for  a 
solid  year  at  the 
Playhouse,  Mr. 
Brady's  New  York 
theater. 


idad  on  the  island 
of  Luzon,  and, 
upon  becoming  sat- 
urated with  exotic 
views  of  life  of  the 
children  of  the  Pa- 
cific, she  creates  a 
romance  for  her- 
self that  has  some 
extremely  dramatic 
complications.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is 
an  American  army 
officer  engaged  in 
suppressing  the 
Aguinaldo  upris- 
ing. 


Storey  is 
appear  in 


Shirley  Mason  is  to  appear  in  Paramount 's 
Emerson-Loos  productions. 


public 


Shirley  Mason,  the  talented  sister  of 
Viola  Dana,  has  been  selected  by  Par- 
amount to  play  the  leading  feminine 
roles  in  the  newT  Emerson-Loos  pro- 
ductions. Miss  Mason  was  featured 
in  the  McClure  series,  "The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins."  It  is  rumored  that  Er- 
nest Truex,  who  rose  to  fame  on  the 
stage  in  Belasco's  "The  Good  Little 
Devil,"  in  which  he  played  opposite 
Mary  Pickford,  will  play  opposite  Miss 
Mason. 

Theda  Bara  has  completed  the  final 
scenes  of  "Under  the  Yoke,"  her  fifth 
big  production  at  the  Hollywood  stu- 
dios of  William  Fox.  This  is  a  story 
from  the  pen  of  George  Scarborough, 

8 


Edith 
soon  to 

"As  the  Sun  WTent 
Down,"  the  fa- 
mous old  stage 
success  with  which 
the  theatergoing 
has  been  familiar  some  fifteen 
years.  Work  on  this  production  was 
started  following  Miss  Storey's  brief 
rest,  taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
scenes  of  "The  Demon,"  the  drama  in 
which  she  is  now  appearing  and  which 
relates  the  thrilling  story  of  a  girl  sold 
under  the  hammer  in  an  Algerian  slave 
market.  In  "As  the  Sun  Went  Down," 
Miss  Storey  will  be  supported  by  an  un- 
usual cast.  Lew  Cody,  who  appeared 
opposite  her  in  "Treasure  of  the  Sea" 
and  "The  Demon,"  is  again  enacting 
the  leading  male  role. 


Director  Lawrence  C.  Windom,  who 
supervised  such  Essanay  productions  as 
"Efficiency  Edgar's  Courtship,"  "Fools 
for  Luck,"  and  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap," 
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all  of  which  starred  Taylor  Holmes,  has 
signed  a  long-time  contract  with  World 
Pictures  and  is  already  hard  at  work 
on  his  first  picture  with  June  Elvidge 
as  the  star.  The  production  is  entitled 
"The  Power  and  the  Glory,"  and  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke. 

Pauline  Frederick  and  her  talented 
playwright  husband,  Willard  Mack, 
have  organized  the  Frederick  Feature 
Film  Company  and  are  already  at  work 
on  the  first  of  their  productions,  which 
will  be  released  through  Goldwyn,  of 
wThich  organization  Mr.  Mack  is  sce- 
nario chief.  For  a  time  Famous  Play- 
ers denied  the  rumor  that  Miss  Fred- 
erick was  leaving  the  Paramount  pro- 
gram, but  Mr.  Mack  gave  out  a  state- 
ment in  which  the  new  organization 
was  fully  explained,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  denials  from  the  opposition 
camp.  Mr.  Mack  is  known  to  fame  as 
the  author  of  such  speaking-stage  suc- 
cesses as  "Kick  In,"  "Tiger  Rose,"  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Dur- 
ing 19 1 7  alone,  more  than  twenty-seven 
of  his  photo  plays  were  screened. 

Paralta  Pictures  had  a  decidedly  ex- 
citing shake-up  a  few  weeks  ago.  A 
reorganization  has  been  effected,  and 
Bessie  Barriscale,  Warren  Kerrigan, 
and  Louise  Glaum  are  once  more  at 
work  on  future  releases.  Henry  Wal- 
thall, however,  has  ceased  his  activities 
at  the  Paralta  plant,  and  is  once  more 
under  contract  to  D.  W.  Griffith,  with 
whom  he  first  rose  to  fame  back  in  the 
old  Biograph  days. 

Viola  Dana,  talented  Metro  star,  has 
returned  from  California  to  the  New 
York  studios,  and  is  just  finishing  a 
film  version  of  Edgar  Franklyn's  novel, 
"Opportunity,"  under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Collins.  Miss  Dana  enjoys, 
and  is  particularly  adept  at,  the  comedy- 


Gossip 

drama  type  of  productions,  so  she 
should  win  even  greater  laurels  in  the 
new  vehicle.  In  "Opportunity"  she  in- 
terprets the  role  of  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  who,  for  a  lark, 
attends  a  prize  fight  disguised  as  a  boy. 
Strange  and  weird  are  the  complica- 
tions which  result,  but  the  laughs  are 
certain  to  come  thick  and  fast.  In  the 
supporting  cast  appear  such  favorites 
as  Hale  Hamilton,  Edward  Abeles, 
Frank  Currier,  and  Sallv  Crute. 

Remember  C.  M.  and  S.  A.  Frank- 
lyn,  the  directors  who  staged  the  "kid- 
die" pictures  released  under  the  Fine 
Arts  trade-mark  back  in  the  old  Tri- 
angle days,  and  who  more  recently 
have  staged  such  spectacles  as  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,"  "Aladdin  and  the 
Wonderful  Lamp,"  and  "Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves,"  all  Fox  produc- 
tions? Well,  these  selfsame  Franklyn 
brothers  are  now  directors  in  chief  to 
Norma  Talmadge  and  already  are 
shooting  the  first  scenes  of  a  new  Tal- 
madge-Select  production.  They  di- 
rected Miss  Talmadge  when  she  was 
a  Triangle  star,  and,  despite  their 
youth,  have  had  a  rich  experience  in 
the  picture  field. 

Madge  Kennedy,  Goldwyn  star,  has 
just  finished  an  original  play,  by  Charles 
A.  Logue,  bearing  the  title  "The  Serv- 
ice Star."  The  picture,  despite  its  title, 
is  not  a  war  story,  the  great  world  con- 
flict serving  only  as  a  background  for 
a  modern  drama  enacted  right  here  at 
home.  "The  Service  Star"  tells  the 
story  of  the  scion  of  an  old  and  re- 
spected family  made  a  slacker  by  fear 
which  has  come  to  him  through  his 
mother.  As  the  heroine,  Miss  Kennedy 
becomes  involved  in  his  affairs  through 
an  innocent  deception  she  herself  origi- 
nates and  as  a  result  of  wThich  she  finds 
herself  obliged  to  become  part  of  a 
much  graver  one  than  he  is  practicing. 


An  Old  Tale 
Told  Anew 

By  R.  L.  Lambdin 


WHEN    Director  J. 
Searle   Daw  ley 
started  to  produce 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  for  the 
screen,  bang!  went  tradition. 

"I'm  going  to  make  just  a 
big,  human-interest  story  out 
of  the  old  play — a  story  such 
as  has  never  been  shown  on 
the  stage,"  he  said. 

In  the  first  place,  Marguerite 
Clark  was  called  on  to  double  as 
both  Eva  and  Topsy!    And  Frank 
Losee,  the  veteran  actor,  who  has 
taken  part  in  all  the  big  stage  pro- 
ductions of  the  play — always  play- 
ing Legree — is  now  cast,  for  the 
first  time 
in  his  life, 
as  Uncle 
Tom — so 
he  told 
Walter 
Lewis,  the 
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The  mosquitoes  made  work 
in  New  Orleans  very  trying. 


film  Legre'e,  while  they  were 

working  on  location  in  New 

Orleans. 

But  there  are  other  changes. 

At  the  start  Dawley  decided 
to  eliminate  all  the  things  that 
made  for  bitterness  from  the  story, 
and  all  the  burlesque.  So  out  went 
Marks,  the  lawyer.  Simon  Legree 
was  no  longer  a  melodrama  villain, 
but  an  ordinary  human  being.  And 
Miss  Ophelia  became  a  real  New 
England  type,  instead  of  an  ani- 
mated scarecrow. 

It  was  a  huge  undertaking. 
Weeks  were  spent  in  the  South, 
getting  the  atmosphere  of  South- 
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era  plantations.     An  old  Mississippi 
River  steamer — -a  replica  of  one  of  the 
ante-bellum  river  boats — was  chartered 
and    a    long  trip 
was  taken  by  the 
company   and  a 
great  crowd  of  ex- 
tras.    Many  inci- 
dents   from  the 
book,  which  never 
could  be  shown  in 
any  stage  produc- 
tion, were  used  in 
the  screen  version. 

The  old,  famil- 
iar scenes  from  the 
play — the  death  of 
little  Eva,  for 
example  — a  re, 
of  course,  re- 
tained, as  are  the  dramatic  moments, 
such  as  Eliza  crossing  the  ice. 

Only  it  was  not  studio  ice,  built  by 
a  property  man,  but  the  real  ice  of  a 
river  in  Maine,  taken  last  winter. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  on  the  screen,  ought 


to  be  a  great  show.  But,  after  all,  I 
wonder  whether  it  will  produce  the 
thrill  of  the  old  Tom  shows  of  these 
many  years,  to  which  nearly  all  of  us 
have  at  one  time  or  another  looked  for- 
ward as  to  the  coming  of  the  circus — 
with  the  street  parade  at  noon,  the  ter- 
rible bloodhounds  held  on  leashes,  and 
the  "free  band  concert  in  front  of  the 
opera  house  at  seven-thirty." 


The  Screen  in  Review 


Criticism  and  comment  on  recent  releases,  by  one  of  New 
York's  leading  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  screen. 


By  Peter  Milne 


"  The  Face  in  the  Dark"  has 
Mae  Marsh  and  many  other 
things  to  make  it  worth  while. 


THERE  is  a 
reviewer  of 
pictures  on 
a  certain  New 
York  evening 
newspaper  who  is 
typical  of  a  class 
which  might  be 
designated  as  low- 
brow highbrows. 

The  lowbrow 
highbrow  is  a  pe- 
culiar  animal  in 
that  he  bears  all 
the  marks  of  intel- 
ligence yet  in  real- 
ity has  none  of  it. 
He  is  neither  a 
lowbrow   nor  a 
highbrow.  He  puts 
himself  above  the 
former    class  and 
would  have  you 
believe  that  he  be- 
longs in  the  latter. 
One   of   the  most 
prominent  symp- 
toms  by   which  the 
casual   observer  may 
distinguish  the  low- 
brow highbrow  is  his 
constant  ridicule  of  pic- 
tures.   As  witness  this 
reviewer,  who  said,  in 
commenting  upon 
Mary  Pickford's 
"M'liss,"    her  latest 
Artcraft,  that  it  was 
"a  welcome  change 
from  the  usual  in- 
ane  movie  plot." 
"The  usual  inane 
movie  plot/'  mind 
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you !  At  first  this  is  irritating.  It  made 
me  hanker  for  a  close-up  of  the  nether 
part  of  his  trousers,  that  I  might  pro- 
pel him  swiftly  forward  with  my  right 
brogan.  But  then,  on  second  thought, 
the  wherefore  and  utter  ridiculousness 
of  such  comment  showed  itself  and  I 
pitied  the  re- 
viewer. It  was  a 
welcome  change 
to  him  from  the 
usual  inane 
movie  plot,  be- 
cause, clever  fel- 
low that  he  was, 
he  read  on  the 
title  that 
"M'liss,"  was  an 
adaptation  of  one 
of  Bret  Harte's 
works.  The  name 
of  Harte  carried 
weight  with  this 
gentleman.  He 
knew  that  he 
couldn't  conceive 
an  inane  plot. 
But  as  a  matter 

of  fact  the  plot  of  "M'liss"  is,  after 
all,  that  of  an  average  melodrama.  Our 
own  C.  Gardner  Sullivan  and  Anthonv 
Kelly  have  written  plots  with  a  more 
substantial  and  psychological  founda- 
tion. But  our  reviewer  knew  that  Bret 
Harte  was  great,  and  therefore  immune 
to  inanity  of  plot  conception.  If,  how- 
ever, this  same  gentleman  had  taken 
the  care  to  scan  the  releases  of  the  same 
month  which  heralded  "M'liss,"  he 
would  have  found,  to  his  horror,  that 
he  had  ruthlessly  classed  Tolstoi,  Sar- 
dou,  Charles  Reade,  Irvin  Cobb,  Owen 
Davis,  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  Perley 
Poore  Sheehan,  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart,  and  several  others  of  past  and 
present  and  lasting  fame  in  the  world 
of  literature  and  the  drama  as  com- 
pilers of  the  "usual  inane  movie  plot." 
Certainly,  if  the  art  can  lay  claim  to 
so    many    screen    versions  springing 


Jewel  Carmen  in  ^Confession"— a  powerful  drama. 


from  the  work  of  celebrated  authors, 
they  can  well  be  termed  "usual."  And 
to  cinch  the  argument,  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  but  what  the  reviewer 
has  some  respect  for  Tolstoi  and  Sar- 
dou  and  the  rest.  After  all,  the  real 
definition  for  the  lowbrow  highbrow  is 

that  simple  little 
word  "ignorant." 

First  of  these 
"inane"  plots 
comes  Para- 
mount's  delight- 
ful version  of 
Sardou's  "Divor- 
gons,"  adapted  by 
John  Emerson 
and  Anita  Loos 
and  released  un- 
der the  title  of 
"Let's  Get  a  Di- 
vorce," with  Bil- 
lie  Burke  in  the 
stellar  role.  It  is 
fine,  high  picture 
comedy,  filled 
with  clever  situa- 
tions and  subtle- 
ties that  constantly  tickle  the  risibilities. 
Miss  Burke  is  thoroughly  charming, 
while  John  Miltern  and  Armand  Kalisz 
shine  in  her  support.  The  plot  centers 
about  the  sweet  young  Cyprienne,  so 
used  to  having  her  every  wish  granted 
by  her  husband  that  she  requests  a  di- 
vorce that  she  may  marry  his  cousin. 
To  cure  the  ultraromantic  lady,  hus- 
band consents,  and  straightway  de- 
prives Cyprienne' s  affair  with  his 
cousin  of  all  the  romance  and  adven- 
ture it  possessed  before  it  gained  his 
sanction.  And  in  the  end  Cyprienne 
begins  to  understand. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  examples 
of  screen  drama  I  have  ever  seen  is  pre- 
sented by  William  Fox  under  the  title 
of  "Confession."  S.  A.  Franklin  con- 
ceived and  produced  this,  and  it  truly 
warrants  the  use  of  that  grossly  mis- 
used adjective  "gripping."    The  whole 
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The  plot  of  "MHiss"  is,  after  all,  that  of  an  average  melodrama. 


thing,  or  the  better  part  of  it,  is  a 
bride's  dream.  Her  disturbed  mind 
brings  before  her  the  awful  sight  of 
her  husband,  arrested  for  murder,  tried, 
and  convicted  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. There  is  a  game  played  by  the 
girl  and  her  father  that  tricks  the  guilty 
man  into  a  confession.  Then  the  rush 
for  the  pardon — the  governor  calls  the 
prison  to  stop  the  fatal  proceedings — 
but  too  late !  Mr.  Franklin  brings  you 
to  the  edge  of  your  seat  because  he  has 
developed  his  material  so  well  and  be- 
cause he  safely  conceals  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  dream — or  a  nightmare.  Jewel 
Carmen  shows  rare  emotional  ability 
as  the  bride,  and  the  supporting  cast  is 
excellent.     Mr.  Franklin  is  a  photo- 


dramatist,  and  "Confession"  is  a  won- 
derful sample  of  his  art. 

World  Film's  "Masks  and  Faces," 
based  upon  Charles  Reade's  famous  old 
play  of  English  stage  life,  in  which  Peg 
Wofhngton,  celebrated  character  of  the 
English  stage,  is  the  most  prominent 
figure,  is  to  be  noted  chiefly  because  of 
the  startling  array  of  talent  summoned 
together  to  interpret  the  principal  roles. 
It  was  made  in  England  for  a  war- 
relief  fund.  In  the  prologue  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir 
James  Barrie,  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero, 
and  Sir  George  Alexander  are  discov- 
ered discussing  the  production.  In  the 
picture  proper  appear  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,     Irene  Yanbrugh, 
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Dennis  Neilson  Terry,  Lilah  McCarthy, 
Dion  _Boucicault,  Gladys  Cooper,  and 
Ben  Webster,  players  prominent,  many 
of  them,  in  both  England  and  America. 
The  story  of  Peg  Woffington's  sacrifice 
for  the  man  she  loves,  with  its  mixture 
of  humor  and  pathos  and  its  atmos- 
pheric old  settings  and  costumes,  is 
highly  interesting. 

I  didn't  like  George  Walsh  when  he 
first  began  jumping  over  tables  and 
chairs  for  no  other  reason  at  all  than 
to  show  the  Fox  public  that  Douglas 
Fairbanks  didn't  have  his  movie  tricks 
patented  for  his  own  exclusive  use. 
Now  I  think  he  is  good.  At  least,  that 
is  the  impression  he  gives  me  in  "Brave 
and  Bold,"  a  lightning  five-reeler  taken 
from  a  story  by  Perley  Poore  Sheehan. 
Walsh  is  excellent,  athletic,  daring,  and 
breath-taking,  and  proves  by  his  per- 
formance here  that  even  a  chewing  gum 
by  the  name  of  "GrigleyV  would  have 
a  sale  if  it  was  good  enough.  Carl 
Harbaugh's  direction  is  just  the  thing 
that  the  star  needed. 

Another  rapid-fire  comedy  is  "Mile- 
a-Minute  Kendall,"  taken  from  Owen 
Davis'  plot.  Jack  Pickford,  U.  S.  N., 
is  the  fast  young  man  who  discovers 
for  his  audience's  delectation  that  a 
country  girl  affords  more  inspiration  to 
wild  youth  than  a  chorus  lady.  His 
picture  of  the  millionaire  prodigal  is 
realistic  and  marked  by  the  same  sin- 


cerity always  to  be  recognized  in  his 
work.  His  support  is  delightful  and 
made  me  envious  of  him.  Louise  Huff's 
blond  daintiness  and  appeal  are  seen  to 
advantage  when  she  appears  as  the 
country  girl ;  and  Lottie  Pickford,  the 
tangoing  member  of  the  famous  family, 
with  her  dark  beauty  and  her  striking 
personality,  which  seems  a  cross  be- 
tween that  of  her  sister's  and  Anita 
Stewart's,  is  a  fascinating  little  siren  of 
the  chorus. 

Goldwyn  has  two  productions  by  au- 
thors that  our  reviewer  would,  I  pre- 
sume, include  as  producers  of  "inane" 
plots.  "Joan  of  Plattsburg"  is  Gold- 
wyn's  contribution  to  pictures  dealing 
with  the  war,  and  was  mapped  out,  in 
part,  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  the 
playwright.  Mabel  Normand  is  a  little 
orphaned  waif  from  an  asylum  near  the 
Plattsburg  training  camp  who,  in  her 
efforts  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
immortal  Joan  of  France,  almost  un- 
wittingly frustrates  a  German-spy  plot. 
Mabel  is  not  spiritual,  but  she  is  patri- 
otic.  And  that  is  sufficient. 

"The  Face  in  the  Dark"  is  by  Irvin 
Cobb,  and  has  mystery,  Mae  Marsh, 
and  plenty  of  other  good  things  to  make 
it  worth  while. 

Tolstoi's  "Resurrection,"  as  done  by 
Paramount,  with  Pauline  Frederick  in 
the  leading  role,  is  a  well  made  but 
rather  gloomy  offering.    Tolstoi  wrote 


"Masks  and  Faces"  includes,  in  its  prologue,  several  English  notables. 
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of  Russia  in  its  days  of  suppression, 
days  which  must  have  been  as  bad  as 
the  topsy-turvy  days  of  the  present 
Russia,  and  ''Resurrection"  is  pervaded 
with  gloom.  There  are  gobs  of  it  in 
every  scene.  Miss  Frederick  treads  the 
path  from  virtue  to  degradation  and 
then  switches  to  spiritual  rebirth  and 
Siberia  for  life.  She  had  a  pardon 
from  the  czar,  one  of  the  last  he  handed 
out,  I  suppose,  but  would  not  avail  her- 
self of  it.  Perhaps  she  thought  she 
didn't  deserve  it. 

The  Rialto  production  of  "The  Un- 
chastened  Woman,"  which  as  a  play 
quite  startled  Broadway,  is  hardly  a  fit 
reincarnation  of  its  original  self.  Louis 
K.  Anspacher  wrote  of  a  woman 
naughty  in  mind  but  quite  innocent  as 
far  as  her  body  was  concerned.  The 
havoc  she  wrought  was  dreadful.  Some 
ladies  who  saw  the  play  felt  like  pull- 
ing the  unchastened  one's  hair ;  others 
were  inspired  to  go  out  and  practice  her 
tactics  on  their  friends;  it  all  depended 
on  whether  they  came  from  the  poles 
or  the  equator.  Now  Grace  Valentine, 
who  cavorts,  unchastened,  through  this 
picture  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  very  well  succeeds  in  being 
dramatically  effective.  But  the  sce- 
nario !  You  who  would  become  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  screen,  see  this  and 
learn — what  not  to  learn.  Page  Mr. 
William  Lord  Wright  for  further  par- 
ticulars. 

A  trio  of  Goldwyn-Selexart  produc- 
tions, "Social  Ambition,"  "Honor's 
Cross,"  and  "Blue  Blood,"  with  How- 
ard Hickman  and  Rhea  Mitchell  in  the 
first,  Rhea  Mitchell  in  the  second,  and 
Howard  Hickman  in  the  third,  are 
heavy  pieces  dealing  with  powerful 
themes  in  colorful  style.  "Social  Am- 
bition" depicts  a  man's  regeneration 
through  the  love  of  a  girl ;  "Honor's 
Cross"  is  laid  in  the  underworld,  where 
a  corrupt  boss  and  a  man  from  the 
mountains  battle  for  a  girl ;  and  "Blue 
Blood"  shows  up  an  aristocratic  "gen- 


tleman" in  a  state  of  bodily  decay.  This 
last  I  wouldn't  advise  my  maiden  aunts 
to  gaze  upon,  particularly  as  one  of 
them  can't  even  stand  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  story  has  many  more  stifling 
fumes. 

To  take  a  long  jump  from  that 
which  is  heavy  to  that  which  is  light. 
Neither  Charlie  Chaplin  nor  Fatty  Ar- 
buckle  nor  Harold  Lloyd  have  been 
drafted,  after  all,  so  let's  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief.  I  saw  Harold  Lloyd  in 
"The  City  Slicker"  the  other  day  and 
forgot  all  about  the  fact  that  thirty 
minutes  later  I  was  due  in  the  dentist's 
chair  to  have  a  molar  bored  through 
down  by  the  roots.  He  will  always  be 
my  friend  now,  whether  he  cares  to  be 
or  not.  But  I  hold  that  any  one  who 
can  make  his  audience  smile  in  these 
times  of  ours  is  the  friend  of  the  nation. 

Tom  Mix,  aided  by  his  director, 
Lynn  Reynolds,  makes  merry  with 
"Western  Blood"  in  breezy,  efficient, 
and  sometimes  melodramatic  style. 
Baby  Marie  Osborne  does  her  bit  to 
cheer  in  "Dolly  Does  Her  Bit,"  a  patri- 
otic kid  comedy-drama  in  which  the 
little  Ethiopian  chap  is  again  her  prin- 
cipal support.  Carlyle  Blackwell  is  pre- 
sented in  a  comedy  hodgepodge  of  some 
merit  entitled  "Leap  to  Fame."  The 
irresistible  Shorty  Hamilton,  who  will 
be  remembered  in  the  days  of  Thomas 
Ince's  two-reelers,  comes  back  in 
"Denny  from  Ireland,"  a  five-reeler 
filled  with  so  much  good-natured  fool- 
ishness that  one  forgets  to  stop  laugh- 
ing. 

Enid  Bennett,  in  Paramount's  "The 
Biggest  Show  on  Earth,"  is  a  pleasing 
sight,  although  the  sugar-and-water 
character  of  the  story  reminds  one  of 
the  fiction  of  school  days.  It  has  some 
tricky  double-exposure  work  in  it  that 
ranks  with  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Dolly  sisters,  famed  as  dancers 
and  two  of  the  most  popular  young 
ladies  in  the  show  world  of  New  York, 
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Tom  Mix  makes  merry  in  <(  Western  Blood. 


make  their  debut  as  co-stars  of  the 
screen  in  "The  Million  Dollar  Dollies," 
a  Metro  production.  They  are  twins. 
"When  you  see  one  alone,  you  think  she 
is  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  When 
you  see  them  together,  you  are  bewil- 
dered. A  prominent  habitue  of  Broad- 
way swore  never  to  touch  another  drop 
after  meeting  them  on  the  street.  Even 
Harry  Fox,  who  married  one  of 
them — I  forget  which — had  to  watch 


carefully.  So  of  course  you  can  realize 
what  a  fine  time  they  have,  racing 
through  the  footage  of  this  picture, 
fooling  their  respective  fiances  at  every 
turn.  It  is  a  light  and  airy  thing,  pos- 
sessing something  of  a  Parisian  flavor, 
both  in  character  of  plot  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  marvelous  gowns  the  sis- 
ters wear.  Such  finery  is  staggering  to 
mere  male.  At  least  I  found  it  very 
bewildering  and  also  very  pleasing. 
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"The  Sea  Panther"  shows  William  Desmond  in  romantic  surroundings. 


Pictures  featuring  big  stars  often- 
times do  just  that — and  nothing  else. 
Bill  Hart  must  reform  in  every  pic- 
ture, I  suppose,  hence  "Selfish  Yates." 
He  is  a  saloon  keeper  again,  and  sells 
"krude  likker  to  them  as  shouldn't  have 
it."  Along  comes  Jane  Novak,  and  the 
element  of  reform  is  injected.  It  is 
really  a  powerful  and  well-built  pic- 
ture, and,  were  it  Hart's  first,  there 
would  be  columns  to  write  of  it — but 
he  has  done  it  all  before. 

Theda  Bara  reverses  the  Hart  for- 
mula and  goes  wrong  again  in  "The 
Soul  of  Buddha."  It  is  a  lavishly  pro- 
duced affair,  in  which  Theda,  in  the  last 
scene,  pays  the  penalty  for  deserting 
the  Buddhist  faith  and  a  score  more 
crimes  when  an  avenging  priest  stabs 
her  to  the  heart  after  she  has  danced 
her  way  to  popularity  on  the  stage. 

"With  Hoops  of  Steel,"  neither  in 
story  nor  production,  was  ever  meant 
or  justified  the  presence  of  Henry  Wal- 
thall as  leading  man.  Personally  I 
think  Walthall's  forte  lies  in  the  som- 
ber, tragic  role.  Something  like  his 
part  in  "The  Avenging  Conscience,"  for 
instance. 

And  "At  the  Mercy  of  Men"  should 
never  have  been  produced  at  all.  Alice 
Brady's  talents  are  wasted  on  a  story 
that  is  revolting  and  illogical. 


William  Farnum  is  again  the  virile, 
strong-minded,  virtuous  American  in 
"True  Blue."  As  a  cowboy  king,  he 
lives  to  avenge  the  man  who  deserted 
his  mother — his  father.  Instead,  he 
takes  his  half  brother  in  hand,  and 
from  a  good  for  nothing  changes  him 
into  a  presentable  man.  This  has  the 
spirit  of  the  great  West  running  all 
through  it  and  is  a  delight. 

Clara  Kimball  Young,  in  "The  Rea- 
son Why,"  is  the  suffering  heroine  once 
more.  The  play  is  from  a  story  by 
Elinor  Glyn  and  shows  Miss  Young  as 
a  widow  forced  to  marry  a  man  she 
believes  does  not  love  her.  Develop- 
ments change  her  opinion,  and  there 
is  a  happy  kiss  on  which  the  film  fades 
out. 

"The  Seal  of  Silence,"  in  which  Vi- 
tagraph  presents  Earle  Williams,  con- 
cerns the  study  of  heredity,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  highly  dramatic  form  by  its 
author,  William  Addison  Lathrop. 
Grace  Darmond  does  excellently  in  the 
role  opposite  the  star's. 

Gladys  Brockwell  takes  to  the  dual 
role  again  in  "Her  One  Mistake,"  a 
powerful  subject,  and  so  well  handled 
by  Director  Edward  LeSaint  that  the 
several  stings  of  the  plot  are  effectively 
blunted.  Miss  Brockwell  does  amazing 
work  in  her  two  roles.    In  the  one  she 
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is  the  woman  of  culture  and  refinement, 
in  the  other  the  painted  and  somewhat 
sickly  mistress  of  a  crook.  Adorned 
with  a  wig  and  false  nose  in  this  latter 
part,  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
is  really  Miss  Brockwell. 

"Tyrant  Fear,"  in  which  Dorothy 
Dalton  adorns  the  dance  hall  of  the  Far 
North,  is  interesting  largely  because  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  primitive  which 
permeates  it  and  some  magnificent  snow 
scenes.  The  author's  attempt  to  sound 
the  psychology  of  fear,  as  an  emotion, 
is,  however,  quite  futile. 

Roy  Stewart,  aided  by  his  director, 
Cliff  Smith,  chaps,  and  some  crackajack 
stories,  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  a  portrayer  of  romantic  Western 
roles.  Triangle  presents  him  in  "Pay- 
ing His  Debt,"  which  has  a  touch  of 
mystery  besides. 

Sessue  Hayakawa  must  needs  always 
be  the  "soul  of  honor."  "The  White 
Man's  Law,"  a  Lasky,  shows  him  as 
an  African  Arab.  The  dishonorable 
one  is  Jack  Holt,  and  the  girl  is  Flor- 
ence Vidor.  The  triangle  is  developed 
with  great  intensity,  and  the  African 
setting  is  exceptionally  realistic.  Miss 
Yidor  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
young  actresses  of  the  screen.  If  the 
Lasky  Company  doesn't  star  her  soon, 
I'm  sure  some  other  company  will. 


Of  the  late  pictures  seen,  I  think  that 
"Men,"  produced  by  the  newly  formed 
Bacon-Backer  Corporation,  is  the  best. 
I  don't  quite  see  the  wherefore  of  the 
plural  title,  because  all  men  aren't  the 
scoundrels  of  the  Roger  Hamilton 
type.  Roger  manages  to  betray  one  sis- 
ter and  get  himself  engaged  to  the  other 
before  right  finally  takes  its  course.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  powerful  picture, 
well  acted  by  a  cast  headed  by  Char- 
lotte Walker,  Robert  Cain,  and  Anna 
Lehr. 

Francis  Ford,  whose  name  always 
used  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Grace 
Cunard  in  LTniversal  serials,  now  has 
the  Fordart  Company,  which,  as  can 
easily  be  seen,  is  a  combination  of 
Francis  and  the  artistic.  His  first  pro- 
duction, "Berlin  via  America,"  is  a  spy 
melodrama  that  has  more  Ford  than 
art.  But,  as  spy  melodramas  go,  it 
stands  up  with  the  best  of  them.  The 
producer,  director,  and  star  is  an  Amer- 
ican patriot  forced  to  make  himself  out 
as  a  spy  in  order  to  serve  his  country. 
Result :  pathos,  thrills,  and  cheers. 

Bluebird's  "A  Mother's  Secret"  also 
deals  with  spies  in  pretty  good  fashion. 
Ella  Hall  is  the  star,  and  is  seen  in  her 
most  congenial  role,  that  of  a  little  girl. 
The  spies  furnish  the  suspense,  and 
Ella  supplies  the  comedy. 


"The  Red,  Red  Heart"  is  a  gripping  drama  of  the  West. 


De  Luxe  Annie 


The  strange  case  of  a  woman 
who  became  a  crook,  and  yet 
remained  innocent  through  it  all. 

By  Jean  Francis 

TIMMY  was   startled.     When  a 
I    man  enters  his  own  room,  which 
he  has  left  unoccupied  but  a  few 
minutes   before,   and   finds  himself 
staring  into  the  steel-blue  muzzle  of 
his  own  revolver  held  by  a  beautiful 
woman  on  whom  he  never  before  has 
set  eyes,  he  has  a  right  to  be  startled. 
Likewise,  if  he  knows  anything  at 
all  about  revolvers  or  women,  he 
instinctively  puts  his  hands  as 
far  up  over  his  head  as  they 
will  go. 

Jimmy's  hands  went  up — 
promptly. 

Five  minutes  before,  he  had 
left  his  room  in  the  Chicago 
lodging  house   for  his  daily 
stroll  on  Michigan  Boulevard, 
only    to    discover,    when  he 
reached  the  corner  of  the  next 
street,  that  he  had  left  all  the 
money  he  had  in  the  world 
in    his    traveling   bag  and 
hadn't  enough  with  him  to 
buy  even  a  newspaper.  Has- 
tening back,  he  ran  up  the 
steps  to  recover  his  roll  of 
bills,  and  discovered — that 
he  was  held  up. 

Now,  Jimmy  was  not  a 
nervous  person — men  whose 
profession   is  outside  the 
law  cannot  afford  to  be — so 
when  his  startled  eyes  took 
in  the  scene  and  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  his  fair 

In  her  face  was  the  fear  of  a 
cornered  animal. 
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visitor  not  only  was  "sticking  him  up" 
with  his  own  weapon,  but  was  even 
then  tucking  his  money  into  the  front 
of  her  waist,  he  decided  to  do  some- 
thing. 

With  a  spring,  he  threw  himself  to- 
ward her  and  wrested  the  gun  from  her 
grasp. 

"Set  a  crook  to  catch  a  crook,"  he 
quoted,  in  a  rasping  undertone ;  and 
then  aloud  to  the  woman  whose  wrists 
he  held  in  a  viselike  grip :  "Now,  who 
in  blazes  are  you,  and  what  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself  ?" 

The  woman,  as  he  released  her, 
passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes  in  a 
dazed,  uncomprehending  fashion,  and, 
sobbing,  sank  into  a  heap.  As  one  in 
a  trance,  she  muttered  a  half-intelligible 
reply  to  his  questioning,  pleading  with 
him  not  to  give  her  over  to  the  police. 

He  looked  down  at  her,  his  eyes  tak- 
ing in   every  detail  of  her  graceful 
figure.     Her  finely  chiseled  features, 
her  intelligent  forehead,  and 
the  air  of  refinement  and 
culture  with  which  she  car- 
ried herself  even  under  the 
strain  of 
her  pre- 
d  i  c  a  ment 
appealed 
strongly 


He  observed  that  her  clothes,  though 
travel-stained  and  wrinkled,  were  of 
modish  cut  and  fine  texture,  and  her 
delicate  hands  soft  and  unspotted  by 
toil.  Everything  about  her  marked  her 
out  as  a  woman  of  superior  qualities, 
on  a  plane  far  above  most  of  the  women 
he  had  known. 

"What  a  pal  she  would  make,  with 
her  good  looks  and  thoroughbred  air ! 
How  the  men  would  fall  for  the  de  luxe 
game,  if  she  played  it ! 

His  mind  raced  back  in  swift  com- 
parison to  his  last  pal,  "De  Luxe 
Annie,"  she  whose  vulgarisms  had  lim- 
ited their  field  of  endeavor  and  whose 
taste  for  strong  drink  had  queered 
their  last  job  and  brought  the  police 
down  on  his  trail.  With  a  little  coach- 
ing, this  woman  would  outclass  them 
all. 

He  pictured  her  now,  neatly  dressed, 
entering  the  office  of  some  new  victim 
with  more  money  than  sense,  on  the 

pretense  of 
showing  him 
a  wonderful 


That    is  the 
iv  oman  who 
lifted  my  brooch, " 
said  the 
collector. 
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de  luxe  set  of  books.  He  saw  her 
smile  at  the  man,  touch  his  hand,  per- 
haps, and,  with  all  the  alluring  charm 
of  her  sex,  lead  him  on  and  on  until, 
just  at  the  right  moment,  he  himself 
would  enter  upon  the  scene,  the  per- 
fect representation  of  the  outraged  hus- 
band, and  make  the  wealthy  victim 
salve  his  injured  dignity  with  a  good 
round  sum  of  money. 

The  gentleman  crook,  with  quick  de- 
cision, helped  her  to  her  feet. 

''There'll  be  no  need  for  the  police," 
he  told  her.  "Let's  talk  business  for  a 
while.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
you,  but  you  look  as  if  you  would  play 
square.  Know  anything  about  the  de 
luxe  game?" 

Again  the  woman  passed  her  hand 
before  her  eyes,  as  though  puzzled  and 
confused,  and  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"Well,  you're  due  to  learn  a  lot  about 
it,  beginning  right  now.  From  now  on 
your  name  will  be  De  Luxe  Annie." 

In  this  fashion  a  strange  partnership 
was  begun. 

Seated  around  a  table  in  the  down- 
town office  of  a  New  York  detective 
agency  sat  Walter  Kendal,  a  wealthy 
lawyer,  his  friend  Niblo,  the  noted 
alienist,  and  the  detective,  Cronin. 
Kendal  held  in  his  hand  a  gold  brooch 
which  he  had  given  to  his  wife  on  the 
night  of  her  strange  disappearance, 
months  before,  the  first  slender  clew  to 
her  whereabouts.  The  detective  had 
just  recovered  it  from  a  pawnshop.  He 
fingered  the  brooch  nervously,  while 
Cronin  related  the  story  of  its  recov- 
ery and  of  his  country-wide  search  for 
the  missing  woman. 

"  and  they  came  in  on  the  night 

train  from  Chicago  yesterday.  I  can 
put  my  hands  on  them  any  time  I  want. 
The  crook  has  been  good  to  your  wife, 
and,  except  for  the  de  luxe  game,  she 
has  lived  straight." 


"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my 
wife  has  become  a  criminal?" 

"Well,  I — you  can  hardly  call  her 
that,  although  she  has  played  the  de 
luxe  badger  game  all  the  way  from 
Chi  to  Seattle  for  the  last  six  months. 
But  her  head  hasn't  been  working  right, 
and  she  doesn't  remember  anything 
since  the  day  she  disappeared.  Seems 
to  be  another  person  altogether.  It'll 
take  a  pretty  stiff  jolt  to  bring  her  back 
to  herself." 

That  night,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  they  had  arranged,  the  three  men 
went  to  the  hotel  where  Jimmy  and  his 
accomplice  were  dining.  They  picked 
her  out  easily — radiantly  gowned, 
seated  opposite  her  companion.  All 
went  well  until  the  pair  were  about  to 
leave  the  room.  Then  Kendal,  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  strain,  stepped  across 
her  path,  crying:  "Julie — for  God's 
sake,  don't  you  know  me?" 

The  woman,  thinking  him  drunk  or 
crazy,  took  a  firmer  grip  on  her  accom- 
plice's arm  and  hastened  past  him  with- 
out a  sign  of  recognition.  And  yet 
there  was  a  strange  resemblance — a 
something  that  puzzled  her  about  the 
man — some  strange  force  that  seemed 
to  draw  her  to  him. 

The  next  morning  a  big  b?x  of  rose- 
buds and  a  contrite  note  from  Kendal 
were  brought  to  her  as  she  breakfasted 
in  her  rooms  with  Jimmy.  The  crook 
leaned  over  and  glanced  at  the  card. 

At  once  scenting  a  new  victim,  he 
tried  to  interest  his  companion  in  the 
old  scheme.  For  the  first  time  since 
he  had  known  her,  he  found  her  apa- 
thetic. 

"No,  Jimmy,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
quaver  in  her  tone.  "Not  this  time. 
And  not  this  man.  Some  way  or  other 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  him  before — 
that  he  has  been  very  dear  to  me.  And 
it  doesn't  seem  right." 

"Aw,  Nan!"  importuned  the  crook. 
"There  you  go  with  that  mystery  stuff 
again.    Why,  this  fellow  has  all  kinds 
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of  money,  and  one  of  those  spotless 
reputations  that  he'd  spend  a  fortune 
on  to  keep  white.  And  look  at  the  way 
he's  falling,  will  you?  Sees  you  once 
and  sends  you  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  flowers.  He's  crazy  about  you,  I 
tell  you;  and  the  thing's  so  easy,  it's  a 
shame  to  take  the  money." 

After  much  persuasion,  the  woman 
fell  in  with  the  plan  and  sent  Kendal 
a  note  asking  him  to  call  on  her  that 
afternoon.  But  when  she  saw  him  again 
she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
some  strange,  subtle  influence.  The 
thing  was  impossible.  The  man's  face 
haunted  her  as  a  face  seen  in  a  happy 
and  but  half-remembered  dream. 

It  was  a  strange  week.  Each  day 
Kendal  sent  flowers,  and,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Jimmy,  spent  many  hours 
with  her.  Then  one  afternoon,  at  tea 
in  the  palm  room  of  the  hotel,  he  leaned 
swiftly  across  the  table,  took  both  her 
hands,  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
De  Luxe  Annie,  as  one  in  a  trance, 
•acquiesced. 

The  following  morning  she  broke  the 
news  to  her  accomplice.  His  loud  prot- 
estations were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  woman  collecting  for 
war  charities.  Filling  out  the  check 
for  her  subscription,  Annie's  eyes 
seemed  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  gold 
brooch  the  visitor  wore  at  her  throat. 


Never  before  had  she  been  tempted  to 
steal,  but  something  about  its  glitter 
seemed  to  draw  her  fingers  toward  it. 
She  handed  the  little  slip  of  paper  to 
her  visitor,  and,  as  she  did  so,  she 
deftly  unclasped  the  pin,  concealing  it 
in  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Jimmy,  appearing  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  she  had  hid  him  before 
the  arrival  of  her  visitor,  noted  the 
brooch  at  once.  What  was  more,  he 
recognized  it  as  the  brooch  his  former 
accomplice  had  shown  him  the  night 
they  had  been  so  nearly  trapped.  Dur- 
ing his  concealment  in  the  next  room, 
the  voice  of  the  collector  for  the  war 
fund  had  reminded  him  of  her,  and  his 
suspicions  now  seemed  verified.  De 
Luxe  Annie,  the  original  one,  was 
"squealing"  on  him. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  In  a  few 
terse  words  he  explained  the  situation 
to  his  companion.  As  they  were  about 
to  make  a  get-away,  Kendal  and  Niblo, 
accompanied  by  Cronin  and  De  Luxe 
Annie,  rushed  in ;  and  Annie,  playing 
the  part  which  had  been  assigned  her, 
denounced  her  successor  for  the  theft 
of  the  brooch.  Cronin  stepped  forward 
to  arrest  her ;  but,  acting  quickly  in  the 
confusion,  Jimmy  dragged  her  into  the 
next  room  and  locked  the  door.  They 

With  the  canning  of  long  practice,  <cDe  Luxe 
Annie"  played  the  game. 
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quickly  climbed  out  on  the  fire  escape 
and  made  their  way  to  the  street,  five 
floors  below,  while  the  men  above 
vainly  battered  on  the  door. 

Three  hours  later,  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Riverside,  miles  away,  the 
woman  sat  beside  the  desk  of  old 
Cyrus  Monroe,  the  richest  citizen  of 
the  town,  showing  him  a  set  of  beauti- 
fully bound  books — and  a  smile  that 
would  have  tempted  a  St.  Anthony; 
while  Jimmy,  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment in  a  doorway  across  the  snow- 
covered  road,  awaited  her  signal. 

Why  she  had  bought  tickets  for  Riv- 
erside the  woman  could  not  have  told. 
Jimmy  had  suggested  New  Haven,  but 
one  of  her  forgetful  spells  had  come 
while  she  stood  at  the  ticket  window, 
and  before  she  had  discovered  her 
strange  mistake  they  were  on  the  way 
and  it  was  too  late  to  change. 

The  senile  storekeeper,  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  her  books,  readilv  sue- 
cumbed  to  the  witchery  of  her  smile 
and  endeavored  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 
She  eluded  him  with  a  knowing  smile, 
and,  crossing  to  the  window,  pulled 
down  the  shade.  Then  slowly  she 
yielded  to  his  advances  as  he  started 
to  put  his  arm  about  her.  - 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Jimmy,  gun  in  hand,  stalked  in  upon 
them.  De  Luxe  Annie  knew  every 
fine  point  of  the  game  and  played  it 
well.  She  screamed  and  clutched  the 
old  fellow  about  the  neck.  The  crook 
played  the  irate  husband  to  perfection. 
He  pushed  the  sobbing  woman  into  a 
corner  and  threatened  the  quavering 
Monroe  with  the  revolver. 

The  terror-stricken  old  man  fell, 
groveling,  at  his  feet,  begging  for 
mercy.  He  didn't  know  the  woman 
was  married ;  she  told  him  she  was  a 
widow.  He  would  make  any  restitu- 
tion that  lay  within  his  power. 

Jimmy,  as  the  injured  husband,  ap- 
peared obdurate.  The  storekeeper  tot- 
tered to  the  safe,  and  was  about  to  open 


it  and  offer  him  money  in  order  that  his 
life  be  spared,  when  there  was  a  stern 
command : 
"Hands  up !" 

They  turned  to  the  door  and  saw 
Cronin  standing  there,  with  pistol  lev- 
ered at  the  crook. 

Realizing  that  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question,  Jimmy  threw  his  hands 
up  over  his  head,  and  then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  detective,  lowered  them 
again ;  while  Monroe,  directed  by  Cro- 
nin, sprang  the  handcuffs  upon  his 
wrists. 

Meanwhile,  his  "pal"  was  watching 
her  chance.  Seizing  a  bottle  of  car- 
bolic acid,  she  stealthily  emptied  it  be- 
hind the  desk,  and,  shrieking,  placed 
the  bottle  to  her  lips  and  crashed  to  the 
floor. 

Horrified  at  her  act,  Cronin  was  at 
her  side.  He  knelt  beside  her  prostrate 
form,  while  Jimmy,  with  terror  in  his 
eyes,  crowTded  closer.  For  a  moment, 
even  he  was  taken  in.  With  a  hys- 
terical laugh  of  triumph,  the  woman 
threw  her  arms  about  Cronin's  neck 
and  held  him,  while  Jimmy  brought  his 
heavily  manacled  hands  down  with  a 
stunning  blow  upon  the  detective's 
head,  knocking  him  senseless. 

Rising,  she  brushed  off  her  dress, 
coolly  reached  into  the  unconscious 
man's  pocket,  and,  taking  out  his  keys, 
unlocked  the  handcuffs  from  Jimmy's 
wrists.  Then  quickly  they  tied  the  de- 
tective's head  with  her  scarf.  Monroe, 
in  the  excitement,  had  made  good  his 
escape,  and  Jimmy  and  his  accomplice 
were  about  to  follow  him  when  they 
heard  heavy  footfalls  on  the  stairs. 
They  dashed  back  into  the  storeroom 
and  took  refuge  behind  the  row  of 
packing  cases  against  the  wall. 

At  this  moment,  Kendal  and  Niblo 
entered,  followed  by  Monroe,  and  has- 
tened to  Cronin's  assistance.  They 
bent  over  him,  anxiously  asking  what 
had  become  of  the  blackmailers.  Cro- 
nin shook  his  head  in  dazed  fashion  as 
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Together  they  tied  her  scarf  around 
his  limp  head. 


they  liberated  him.  Monroe,  noticing 
the  scarf,  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  sheriff  had  the  finest  pack  of  blood- 
hounds in  the  State.  Meanwhile,  the 
fugitives,  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
listened  breathlessly  until  the  search 
party,  led  by  old  Monroe,  had  all  filed 
heavily  down  the  stairs. 

Then  Annie  again  passed  her  hand 
before  her  eyes  in  a  dazed  way.  She 
saw,  in  memory,  a  page  from  a  book 
she  seemed  to  be  reading  to  a  child. 
"How  Nezer  Fooled  the  Hounds,"  it 
was  called,  and  she  recalled  distinctly 
the  fact  that  even  the  most  keen- 
scented  hounds  cannot  follow  the  trail 
of  a  person  on  skates.  Quickly  she  im- 
parted this  information  to  her  compan- 


ion,  and,  snatching  up  some  skates,  they 
hastened  out  into  the  night  toward  the 
frozen  river. 

For  a  half  hour  or  more  they 
skimmed  along  on  winged  feet  over  the 
river,  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen 
for  the  baying  of  the  baffled  hounds, 
which  had  lost  the  trail  at  the  river 
bank.  Just  as  they  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  a  clean  get-away,  Jimmy's 
skate  caught  in  a  branch,  half  imbedded 
in  the  ice,  and  he  fell  forward  heavily. 

Annie  helped  him  up  the  bank.  They 
entered  the  woods,  and,  after  a  short 
walk,    reached   a   bungalow.  Prying 
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open  the  door,  they  got  inside,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  woman  had  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  grate  and  the  table  set. 

Jimmy  was  astounded  at  her  seem- 
ing familiarity  with  the  house. 

"There's  something  queer  about 
this,"  he  told  her,  as  they  sat  down  to 
the  hasty  lunch.  "If  I  didn't  know 
you,  I'd  say  that  you  had  lived  here, 
the  way  you  find  your  way  about.  You 
put  your  finger  on  the  electric-light 
switch  in  the  dark.  You  brought  me 
a  drink  from  a'  cellaret  that  was  hid- 
den in  the  wall,  and  you  seemed  to 
know  just  where  to  reach  for  the 
matches  which  I  couldn't  have  found 
in  a  week." 

Again  the  woman  passed  her  hand 
before  her  eyes.  What  was  it  ?  she 
pondered.  She  could  not  remember 
having  been  there  before,  and  yet  there 
seemed  an  odd  familiarity  about  it  all. 

Meanwhile,  Jimmy,  nosing  around, 
discovered  on  the  desk  a  photograph  of 
a  woman  and  child.  A  cry  escaped  him 
as  he  recognized  the  face  of  the  woman 
before  him.  Was  Annie  "playing  him 
double?"  He  leaped  back  into  the 
shadow  as  he  spied  a  face  at  the  win- 
dow, peering  into  the  room.  Annie, 
following  his  glance,  turned  to  see 
Kendal. 

The  crook  rushed  out  by  a  side  door 
as  Kendal  and  Niblo  entered  the  room. 
De  Luxe  Annie,  obeying  her  instinct, 
snatched  up  a  revolver  and  held  them 
at  bay.  Then,  to  her  dismay,  as  she 
was  about  to  effect  her  own  escape, 
Cronin  reappeared,  with  the  crook, 
again  in  handcuffs,  whispering,  as  he 
did  so,  a  word  or  two  to  Kendal. 

"The  game's  up,  I  guess,  Jimmy/' 
said  Annie,  letting  the  weapon  clatter 

to  the  floor.    "I  did  my  best  "  the 

words  trailed  off,  as  the  woman  sud- 
denly pitched  forward  into  Kendal's 
arms. 

"Julie — for  God's  sake,  Julie,  don't 
you  remember  ?    Don't  you  know  me  ? 


Speak,  little  girl !"  The  strong  man 
held  her  to  him  as  if  he  would  never 
let  her  go  again. 

"So  this  was  a  neat  little  frame-up 
on  me,  eh?"  sneered  Jimmy.  "Well, 
I'd  never  'a'  thought  that  of  Annie. 
She  was  a  pretty  nice  little  girl,  and  I 
took  mighty  good  care  of  her.  I  al- 
ways hoped  that  some  day  she  might 
kind  of  like  me." 

"Listen !"  demanded  Cronin  tersely, 
while  Kendal  lifted  his  wife  gently  to 
the  lounge.  "You're  listening  to  me 
now,  and  when  I've  finished  you  can 
go — free  as  air.  You  remember  the 
night  that  you  and  De  Luxe  Annie 
worked  your  game  on  Kendal?  Well, 
his  wife  was  in  the  house  that  night. 
One  of  you  hit  her  with  something  as 
you  were  making  your  get-away,  and 
knocked  her  down  a  cellarway.  She's 
never  been  right  since,  and  she  wan- 
dered off  to  Chicago,  where  she  fell 
in  with  you. 

"Your  side  partner  stole  that  brooch 
off  her  that  night.  Later  she  pawned 
it.  WTe  recovered  it,  and  that's  how 
we  tracked  the  pair  of  you  down- 
through  Annie."  Jimmy  seemed  stu- 
pefied by  the  story. 

"Well,  I'll  be  blowed!"  he  managed 
to  say  at  last.  "I  used  to  say  to  her : 
'There's  something  mighty  queer  about 
your  being  in  this  game ;  it  ain't  nat- 
ural.' But  she'd  always  just  look  at 
me  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way." 

The  whole  place  reeked  of  ether, 
giving  Kendal  a  strange,  sick  feeling 
at  his  heart.  A  moment  later,  Niblo 
met  him  and  led  him  into  the  little 
white  room.  His  smile  told  of  a  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Julie  lay  in  bed  with  her  head  band- 
aged. 

"Walter!"  she  exclaimed  weakly. 
Kendal's  heart  gave  a  leap  of  joy. 

"Walter,  dear,  I  have  had  such  a 
strange  dream !"  she  whispered.  "It 
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seemed  as  though  it  had  separated  me 
from  you  and  little  Janet  for  a  long 
time.  And  yet  I've  been  right  here 
since  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  haven't 
I?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  his  voice  chok- 
ing. 

"It's  all  right,  then,"  she  said  wearily. 
"Because  I  know  that  if  I  should  be 
taken  away,  or  should  wander  away  as 
I  dreamed  I  had  done,  you'd  find  me 
and  bring  me  back." 

Her  eyes  had  closed,  and  she  could 
not  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her. 


Concerning 

Cuddles 


who  makes  her  first  bow  in 
this  number  of  Picture  Play 
to    the    fans   of   the  screen. 

By  Muriel  Graham 

ANEW  star  is  about  to  appear 
in   that   resplendent  constel- 
lation  which   includes  Elsie 
Ferguson,  Billie  Burke,  Lina  Cava- 
lieri,  Marguerite  Clark,  and  Mary 
Pickford.    H  er  name  is  Lila  Lee 
and  she  is  said  to  be  only  four- 
teen years  old. 

Yesterday   she  was 
known    as  Cuddles. 
Perhaps   you  have 
seen   her  on 
the  vaudeville 
stage,  for  that 
is   where  she 
has   been  ap- 
pearing during 
the  last  few 
years,  getting  the 
training  which 
was  preparing 
her — though  she 
never  knew  it — 
for  this  unex- 
pected stardom. 

It  all  began  one 
day    when  she 
was  six  years  old. 
It  never  occurred 
to  Cuddles,  on 
that  particular 
day,   that  Fate 
was  preparing  a 
career   for  her. 
The  only  thing 


The  child  of  yester- 
day had  suddenly 
developed  into  a 
beauty  of  deep-eyed 
splendor. 
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on  her  mind  was  how  to  get  the  most 
fun  out  of  playing  ''ring  around  a  rosie" 
out  in  front  of  one  of  the  theaters  in 
her  home  town,  Union  Hill,  Xew 
Jersey. 

There  were  ten  children  playing  with 
her,  and  they  all  stopped  their  game 
when  a  big  touring  car  drove  up  to  the 
theater  and  a  man  whom  the  world 
knows  as  Gus  Edwards 
stepped  out.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  at  that  time 
trying  out  a  vaudeville 
sketch.  In  this  sketch 
he  needed  the  services 
of  several  young  chil- 
dren. About  twenty 
minutes  before  the  act 
was  scheduled  to  open, 
he  decided  to  take  one 
last  look  about  the  the- 
ater for  a  couple  of  kid- 
dies, and  it  was  then 
that  Fate  began  to  get  in 
her  strongest  licks  for 
the  little  girl  playing  in 
the  gutter.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards saw  her,  found 
out  who  her  mother  was, 
got  that  lady's  permis- 
sion to  use  her  little  girl 
in  the  act,  and  then 
asked  the  child:  ''Do 
you  want  to  go  on  the 
stage  ?" 

"Yeth,  thir,"  was  the 
reply. 

And  from  that  time 
on  until  May,  191 7,  she 
became  Cuddles,  playing 
on  the  vaudeville  stage 
all  over  the  United 
States  and  making  an 
immense  hit  as  a  new 
child  phenomenon. 

About  a  year  ago, 

After  searching  for  a  year, 
Jesse  L.  Lasky  chose  Lila 
Lee  for  his  new  star. 


Jesse  L.  Lasky  was  looking  for  a  new- 
star,  one  with  extreme  youth,  excep- 
tional beauty,  and  acknowledged  ability. 
The  combination  was  not  an  easy  one, 
and  it  was  exactly  a  year  before  Mr. 
Lasky  came  across  the  star  he  wanted. 
Her  name  was  Lila  (Cuddles)  Lee. 

Grown  up  from  babyhood,  the  toy 
wonder  child  of  yesterday  had  suddenly 
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shot  up  into  a  penetrating  and  exquisite  "You  know,  this  is  a  nice  life,  be- 
beauty  of  deep-eyed  splendor.  She  is  cause  you  don't  have  to  always  take  life 
still  a  child  in  years,  but  a  superbly     soberly/'  she  said,  turning  to  me  with 

the    pencil    poised  to 


physical  and  temperamen- 
tal exception ;  faultlessly 
built,  tall,  vigorous,  and 
athletic.  The  wonder  is 
that  some  other  producer 
had  not  stolen  her  before. 

Hearing  about  Mr.  Las- 
ky's  new  find,  I  hunted 
up  Cuddles  at  the  theater 
where  she  was  playing 
her  last  engagement,  a 
few  wyeeks  ago.  Her  dress 
only  reached  a  little  below 
her  knees.  She  walked 
toward  me,  her  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  her  Mack- 
inaw coat. 

"I'm  glad  to  know 
you,"  she  said,  in  her  big, 
serious  way — and  I  knew 
immediately  that  Cuddles 
and  I  were  going  to  go 
fifty-fifty  from  that  date. 

In  the  dressing  room, 
while  she  spread  on  the  rouge  and  pow- 
der with  the  dexterity  of  a  mature  ac- 
tress, Cuddles  and  I  talked  about  things 
in  general.  There  were  flashes  of  child- 
ishness that  make  her  a  tenderly  human 
little  girl,  but  she  didn't  want  to  talk 
much  about  herself. 


Scarcely  more  than  a  child,  she 
comes  to  the  screen  as  a  star. 


darken  an  eyebrow. 

She  told  me  she  loved 
her  work,  and  her  whirl- 
wind dancing  verified  her 
word.  She  has  perfect 
control  of  every  move- 
ment she  makes — and  she 
makes  quite  a  few  during 
the  course  of  one  per- 
formance. 

She  was  the  pet  of 
everv  one  in  all  the  acts 
on  the  bill. 

But  what  won  Cud- 
dles a  permanent  place 
with  me  is  the  way  she 
took  off  the  silk'  stock- 
ings that  she  used  on 
the  stage  and  donned 
a  pair  of  cotton  ones, 
slipped   on   a  simple 
dress  and  Mackinaw  coat, 
and  was  very,  very  care- 
ful to  erase  every  bit  of  make-up  from 
her  face. 

I'm  sure  you'll  like  Cuddles,  too, 
when  you  see  her  this  fall  on  the 
screen.  Her  first  piece,  I'm  told,  is  to 
be  called  "One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
American." 


THE  VERY  IDEA! 

MRS.  GIVEM  A.  SHOVE  was  the  president  of 

A  Ladies'  Reform  'Sociation. 
"Picture  plays  aren't  good  for  the  people ;  they  should 

Be  careful  of  their  relaxation." 
But  while  making  this  speech  in  her  efforts  to  teach 

The  people  and  from  the  screen  wean  'em, 
She  was  asked :  "Do  you  gaze  very  oft  at  the  plays  ?" 

Said  she :  "Why,  I've  never  yet  seen  'em !" 

H.  J.  Yellams. 


Gossip    and  Tea 


MAY  ALLISON  doesn't  want  to  co-star 
with  anybody — not  even  Harold  Lock- 
wood,  "nice  boy"  that  he  is — and  she's 
terribly  disappointed  that  she  couldn't  get  a  pass- 
port to  England  for  the  fall  opening  at  the 
Gayety  Theater  in  London,  because  she's  never 
i         been  abroad — she  prefers  New  York  to  Cali- 
I        fornia,  even  though  it's  much  pleasanter  to  do 
\       pictures  in  the  sun  instead  of  under  artificial  light 
\       — ancl  she  isn't  in  love  with  anybody  (honest, 
\      she'd  tell  if  she  were!)— and  she  thinks  that  girls 
]         are  dreadfully  foolish  not  to  match  their  eyes 
in  bordered  handkerchiefs. 


These  were  some  of  the  things  May  told 
me  one  warm  afternoon  at  gossip  and  tea  on 
the  veranda  of  her  Long  Island  bungalow,  a 
cozy  little  nest  on  the  Sound,  to  which  she 
and  her  bis:  sister  and  her  mother  all  join 
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hands  and  run  away,  to  laze  out  week-end 
vacations  far  from  the  dust  and  heat  ot 
New  York  City. 

And  as  my  eyes  traveled  from  the  jaunty 
blue  straw  "tarn,"  with  its  perky  quill,  to  the 
still  vivider  blue  of  her  merry  eyes,  and 
caught  the  same  note  again  in — yes — a  bor- 
dered handkerchief,  I  decided  that  Miss  Alli- 
son was  a  young  lady  who  not  only  laid  down 
excellent  precepts,  but  followed  them.    She  had  just 
run  out  from  the  city  in  her  car,  and  looked  a  bit  hot, 
and  a  bit  wind  blown- — which  was  most  becoming — and 
very  pretty  in  a  little  navy  serge  suit  with  a  pony  coat. 

And  then,  after  she  had  changed  into  some- 
thing cool,  we  had  some  more  gossip  and 
some  more  tea. 

The  latter  Miss  Allison  shared  with  a 
nice  big  dog,  who  sniffed  the  fresh  biscuits 
and  came  a-begging  for  some.    But  "Wob- 
bles," who  had  been  banished  to  the  garage 
for  the  day,  is  her  favorite,  she  says. 

Why  don't  you  believe  in  co-starring?"  I  asked. 

"Simply  because  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
plays  suitable  for  co-stars.    They  just 


The  Sound 
offers  many 
delightful  fish- 
ing possibil- 
ities. 


aren't.  One  star  is  bound  to  get  a  better 
part  than  the  other,  one  which  presents 
better  opportunities  for  acting.  So  you 
see  how  it  was  that  I  wanted  to  shine 
by  my  lonesome,  even  when  I  had  such 
a  nice  star  as  Harold  Lockwood 
to  co-shine  with  me. 

"My  dear,  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing really  big  in  pictures" — she 
shook  her  head  deprecatingly — 

She  curled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  porch. 
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— "oh,  no,  I  haven't,  not  yet.  Some- 
thing more  than  mediocre,  before  I  go 
back  to  the  stage."  Which  naturally 
brought  up  the  question  of  London. 

"I  was  so  disappointed !"  For  a  mo- 
ment the  blue  eyes  clouded  over,  then, 
Aprillike,  smiled  again.  "I  had  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  appear  at  the 
Gayety  Theater,  which  is  the  "New 
Amsterdam'  of  the  Continent — that  is, 
it  is  known  for  its  musical  comedies  as 
the  Xew  Amsterdam  is  in  Xew  York. 
But  I  couldn't  get  my  passport,  though 
I  tried  for  weeks  and  weeks.  But,  of 
course,  it's  only  delayed  fun,  because 
some  time  I'm  going." 

''Back  to  the  footlights,  or  to  Lon- 
don?" 

"Both — and  part  of  this  summer  I'm 
going  to  be  back  in  California,  though 
I'd  rather  stay  here,  because  most  of 
my  friends  are  here  and  in  Alabama, 
where  I  come  from.  Though 
I  do  like  California,  too,  be- 
cause it's  so  full  of  out-of- 
doors." 

"More     than     anv  other 
State?" 

She  nodded 
gravely. 
"There's  so 
m  u  c  h  out-of- 
doors  there 


A  friendly  dog  or 
two    to  make 
life  pleasant. 


that  you  never  think  of  working  under 
artificial  light — and  that  is  so  trying.  It 
doesn't  make  as  good  pictures,  either, 
because  the  outlines  of  the  features  take 
so  much  more  harshly." 

And  as  for  being  heart-whole  and 
fancy-free — well,  after  being  enter- 
tained by  Miss  May  Allison  at  her 
bungalow  for  an  afternoon,  I  began  to 
think  that  if  that  young  lady  was,  there 
were  undoubtedly  several  nice  young 
men  who  weren't. 

"You  see,  I  am  much  too  busy  to  get 
married,"  she  demurred,  recapturing  a 
naughty,  naughty  sunny  curl  that  the 
sea  wind  kept  teasing. 

"Which  means  that  a  career  and 
marriage  are  incompatible?" 

"At  one  and  the  same  time — yes,  I 
think  so.  You  see.  I  regard  getting 
married  as  an  art  in  itself — that  is,  not 
getting  married,"  she  amended  hastily, 
"but  staying  married — oh, 
no !"  Here  she  became 
hopelessly  tangled 
and  superlatively 
p  i  n  k  .  "I 
mean,  just 
being. 
married  is 
an  art!" 


Summer  Idyls  of 


CUMMER  comes,  and  with  it  the  long- 
ing  for  the  great  open  spaces,  the 
wind  and  the  sunshine,  the  sea  and  the 
mountains.  And  so  the  summer  idyls — ■ 
fairy  tales,  old  and  new,  are  shown. 

Mount  Olympus  is  the  setting  for  the 
"Triumph  of  Venus,"  a  mythological 
picture,  featuring  Betty  Lee. 

The  story  is  based  on  the  old  Greek 
tale  of  how  Venus,  the  goddess,  being 
wounded  by  Cupid,  fell  in  love  with  a 
mortal. 


Mountains  and  Sea 


ANNETTE  KELLERMANN'S  new 
spectacle,  "Queen  of  the  Sea,"  fol- 
lows the  line  of  its  predecessors.  Merllla, 
a  mermaid,  is  told  that  she  must  save 
four  human  lives  to  attain  for  herself 
immortality.  After  many  perils  and 
hardships  she  is  wooed  and  won  by  a 
Prince  Charming,  and  at  last  attains  all 
she  set  out  to  accomplish. 

As  in  all  the  Kellermann  spectacles, 
her  famous  swimming  and  diving  are  the 
important  features. 


Stars  Shot  from  Ink  Pots 


The  director  of  the  Black  and  White 
Comedies   talks    about   his  troubles. 

By  Arthur  Gavin,  Jr. 


IN  the  studio  of  the  International 
Film  Company,  Director  Gregory 
la  Cava,  poor  fellow,  was  having 
the  most  exas- 
perating time. 
He  looked  up 
from  his  desk 
with  a  worried 
e  x  pression 
when  I  slipped 
by  the 
switch- 


board watchdog  and  let  myself  in 
through  his  plate-glass  door. 

"Which  one  of  the  kids  is  it  now?" 
I  asked,  carelesslike. 

"The  whole  cast  has  gone  on  strike," 
he  groaned.  "That's  the  trouble  with 
trying  to  run  an  all-star  production. 
Too  much  temperament  to  the  foot  of 
film.    It  was  this  way,"  explained  La 

Cava,  lean- 
ing back 
from  the 
drawing 
board  on 
w  h  i  c  h 
Happy 
H  o  o  1  igan 
and  the 
whole  Katz- 
enjammer  fam- 
ily were  holding  a 
demonstration  and 
slinging  ink  around. 

"The  Captain  started 
the  whole  business  this 
morning  when  he  balked 
at  a  simple  little  swimming 
scene  that  the  picture  called 
for.  In  a  way,  I  don't 
blame  the  poor  fellow,  be- 
cause 'props'  has  come 
across  with  an  awfully 
small  washtub  that  Mrs. 
Katzenjammer  regularly 
washes  the  kids  in. 

Hans  and  Fritz  broke 
loose,  and  that  started  the 
Captain  off.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  act  in  any  more 
pictures  that  featured  the 
kids,    and  I 
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The  riot  spread  to  Happy,  and  he  said 
he  was  tired  of  playing  hobo  roles  and 
that  he  wanted  to  get  a  dress  suit  and 
do  real  Bushman  stuff. 

"You  see,''  explained  Gregory,  "it's 
all  my  fault  for  making  them  stars. 
When  they  were  just  novelties,  they 


were  transferring  the  sets  from  pa- 
per drawings  to  strips  of  celluloid,  the 
strong  light  shining  through  making 
the  tracing  quite  simple.  It  was  on  the 
same  general  principle  as  tracing  maps 
on  the  windowpane,  and  a  lot  easier. 
In  another  room  he  showed  me  how 


weren't  so  popular,  but  they  were  a 
heap  easier  to  work  with.  Then  we  got 
the  idea  of  running  the  Black  and 
White  Comedies  to  feature  them,  and 
getting  up  regular  scenarios  and  sets 
for  them  like  regular  actors." 

"You  don't  say !"  I  gasped. 

"Look  here  !"  commanded  the  direc- 
tor-manager, taking  down  a  stack  of 
manuscripts.  "These  are  the  scenarios 
of  the  pictures  we  have  produced  this 
season.  Now  come  along  with  me  and 
take  a  look  at  the  sets  we  are  building." 

In  the  next  room  some  twenty  girls 
sat  at  desks  which  had  glass  tops  and 
electric  lights  under  the  glass.  They 


they  take  the  pictures,  an  exposure  at 
a  time,  from  celluloid  drawings  placed 
one  over  another,  sometimes  in  four 
layers,  clamped  down  over  a  glass  plate 
lighted  from  below.  .  The  camera  is  a 
stationary  one,  placed  directly  over  the 
desk.  The  celluloid  is  so  thin  that  the 
black  India-ink  lines  show  through. 

On  the  first  celluloid  sheet  were 
drawn  all  the  lines  of  the  set  that 
remained  the  same  through  the  entire 
scene.  On  the  second  sheet  appeared 
the  lines  which  were  sometimes  inter- 
fered with — eclipsed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  actors  into  the  set.  On  still 
another  surface  were  sketched  the  mov- 
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able  objects,  such  as  the  table,  chairs, 
and  bathtub,  together  with  those  parts 
of  the  actors  which  remained  still 
through  a  number  of  exposures — their 
bodies  and  legs  in  one  case,  for  in- 
stance, while  their  heads,  faces,  and 
hands  did  the  action.  On  the  fourth 
sheet,  which  was  the 
paper,  appeared  the 
moving  objects;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Captain's 
fist,  moving  up  and 
down,  each  single  move- 
ment being  depicted  by 
a  series  of  several  dif- 
ferent exposures. 

"It's  a  great  little 
system,  if  you  don't 
weaken,"  I  commented ; 
"but  I  should  think  it 
would  take  a  month  to  make  one 
of  those  comedies." 


"It  would  take  even  longer,"  he  re- 
plied, "if  one  man  tried  to  do  it  alone. 
We  have  a  force  of  nearly  thirty  artists 
and  tracers  here,  working  full  time  on 
these  comedies  alone,  and  we  manage  to 
produce  a  comedy  a  week.  That  is,"  he 
amended,  "not  allowing  for  time  lost 
by  a  stupid  'props'  or  the 
temperament  of  the  actor." 

"Some  little  excursion, 
Gregory,  and  the  next  time 
I  see  one  of  these  comics  on 
the  screen  I'll  remember 
how  you  do  it.  S'long,  and 
I  hope  the  stars  will  come  to 
terms." 

"Oh,  they  will,"  said  their 
director.    "And  there's  one 
thing  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about :  The  whole  cast  is  under 
contract  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives." 


SPOUTERS! 

OAID  the  leading  man  to  me:  "I'm  great — 

I  really  am  a  wonder ! 
As  an  "extra  man'.  I  made  a  hit, 
And  now  on  the  topmost  round  I  sit; 
When  it  comes  to  Genius,  you'll  admit 
A  whale  I  am,  by  thunder !" 

Said  I  to  the  leading  man :  "That's  true, 

A  fact  I  am  well  knowing ! 
You  are  quite  right  in  your  modest  tale ; 
I  noticed  once  when  I  went  to  sail, 
As  soon  as  he  gets  on  top,  a  whale 

Usually  starts  ablowing !" 

H.  J.  Yellams. 


NO  DOUBT  YOU'LL  AGREE 


T^HAT  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  Western 
■     oil  magnate,  to  be  the  leading  woman 
for  Monroe   Salisbury,  in  Bluebird  pro- 
10 


ductions,  and  to  own  such  an  attractive 
motor  car,  are  three  things  which  many 
a  girl  might  well  envy  Edna  Earle. 
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This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


LITTLE  RHODY." — Not  so  bad,  on  your  very 
first  attempt,  to  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Oracle  Department,  is  it?  If  you  have  been 
reading  the  Oracle  for  so  long  it  is  about  time 
that  you  asked  some  questions  yourself.  Louise 
Huff  is  the  young  lady's  correct  name.  Mary 
Pickford  and  Owen  Moore  played  opposite  each 
other  in  "Caprice,"  a  Famous  Players  production. 
Tack  Pickford  played  with  his  sister  in  "Poor 
Little  Peppina"'  and  "A  Girl  of  Yesterday."  Jack 
is  now  a  U.  S.  film  censor.  I  wouldn't  be  at 
all  surprised  if  Marguerite  Clark  would  do  a  few 
more  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  "Sub-Deb" 
stories.  They  have  proved  decidedly  popular. 
"Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  is  her  latest  offering  on 
the  Paramount.  Any  time  you  want  to  know 
anything  else,  "Rhody,"  just  drop  me  a  line. 

I  Am  For  Wheeler  Oakman. — Well,  Hope,  I 
see  that  you  have  changed  your  heading  again. 
How  on  earth  do  you  keep  track  of  them  all?  I 
should  think  that  you  would  forget  sometimes 
and  overlook  your  answers.  You  must  be  gifted 
with  a  good  memory  for  names.  This  is  the  sec- 
end  answer  on  my  list,  but  if  the  fellow  who  sets 
it  up  takes  another  night  off,  there  is  no  telling 
where  you  will  land.  "Margie's  Admirer"  is  an 
Australian  reader  of  Picture-Play,  and  the  cen- 
sor evidently  thought  that  even  a  perfectly  busy 
Oracle  shouldn't  read  some  of  the  things  she 
wrote,  for  he  blocked  them  out,  and  there  was  no 
telling  what  she  said.  Maybe  they  think  I'm 
too  mysterious  to  be  told  too  much.  You  should 
write  to  Alan  Dale  yourself  about  not  mentioning 
Wheeler  in  his  review  of  "I  Love  You."  Wheeler 


is  now  with  the  California  "Grizzlies,"  and  should 
make  a  very  neat  little  fighter  for  Uncle  Sam. 
You  want  to  see  him  in  "The  Claim"  with  Edith 
Storey.  Then  another  of  your  favorites,  Charlie 
Ray,  has  a  great  little  picture  in  "Playing  the 
Game,"  and  one  due  in  a  few  days,  "His  Own 
Home  Town."  Harold  Lockwood's  latest  is, 
"Lend  Me  Your  Name."  Yes,  "The  Hired  Man" 
was  very  good,  I  thought.  No,  Hope,  I  agree 
with  you  that,  although  you  may  change  your 
affections  from  one  movie  idol  to  another,  you 
still  continue  a  true  friend  to  "ye  Oracle,"  so  I 
guess  it  is  rather  mean  of  me  to  call  3-ou  "fickle," 
eh?  May  is  not  coming  back  with  Harold  as 
Metro  announced.  She  is  being  featured  alone. 
Write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  now  if  you 
like,  as  paper  must  be  saved  in  these  times — like 
food,  and  a  nice  disposition. 

Whatta  Chance. — May  Allison  and  Harold 
Lockwood  are  not  going  to  play  opposite  each 
other,  as  was  announced  some  time  ago  by  the 
Metro  publicity  department.  May  and  Harold 
are  both  being  featured  alone  in  Metro  produc- 
tions at  the  present  time,  and  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  chance  of  their  playing  together  for 
some  time.  You  can  reach  Harold  at  the  Yorke 
Studios,  Gordon  Street,  Hollywood,  California, 
and  May  at  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  3 
West  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York  City.  Both  of 
them  will  send  you  their  photos. 

Edna  and  Charles. — Am  very-  sorry  that  you 
didn't  read  the  Oracle  rules  before  you  wrote,  as 
it  would  have  saved  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Your  Chaplin  question  is  against  the  rules.  Sorry. 


"I  Got  the  Job!" 

*I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department  starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he  found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me — that  I  was 
bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can  move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Avenue  and 
you  can  have  a  maid  and  take  things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that  course  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did/' 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning  promotions  for  thousands  of  men 
and  bringing  happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  world.  In  offices,  shops, 
stores,  mines,  mills  and  on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  p„  _  _ 
trained  men  are  stepping  up  to  big  jobs,  over  ■  1 
the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those  whose 
only  qualification  is  long  service. 


TEAR   OUT  HERB 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BOX  4554,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


There  is  a  job  ahead  of  you  that  some  man 
is  going  to  be  picked  for.  The  boss  can't 
take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to 
hold  it  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man 
with  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  work. 
Get  busy  right  now  and  put  yourself  in  line 
for  that  promotion.  You  can  do  it  in  spare 
time  in  your  own  home  through  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools,  just  as 
nearly  two  million  men  have  done  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than  100,000 
men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.    Make  your  start  the  I  occupation, 
same  wav — and  make  it  rmhr  now.  I  fndNo. 


□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 

□  Electric  Wiring 
□Telegraph  Engineer 

B Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

BGas  Engine  Operating 
OIYIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
□Marine  Engineer 

□  Ship  Draftsman 
□ARCHITECT 

§ Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 
^ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
J  Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
Mathematics 
_  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
~  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
 Auto  Repairing 

□  Navigation         I  □  Spanish 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■□  Frenob 

□  Ponltry  Raising  1  □  Italian 


Name. 


I 


City. 


.State. 
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Kamenosuke  Watanabe. — Was  iirdeed  very 
pleased,  and  highly  honored  to  get  your  letter 
from  Tokyo.  All  the  nice  things  you  say  about 
the  magazine  are  indeed  appreciated.  You  flatter 
me,  but,  nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment. It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
considered  a  humorist.  Mary  MacLaren  will  re- 
ceive any  mail  sent  to  her  at  Universal  City, 
California.  The  same  address  will  answer  for 
Ruth  Clifford  and  Helen  Gibson.  Address  Myrtle 
Gonzales  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  & 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes, 
twenty-eight  cents  will  be  sufficient  for  a  photo- 
graph, even  to  far-off  Japan.  Helen  Gibson  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August  27,  1894. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  and  tell  me  all  the 
film  doings  in  Japan.  Also  who  are  the  big 
favorites  there  now. 

Hiawatha. — Canada  and  Australia  are  the 
leading  foreign  countries  in  writing  to  the  Oracle. 
England,  France,  South  America,  Finland,  Japan, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  close  contenders.  Fea- 
tures are  released  the  same  time  in  Canada  as 
in  the  United  States  b}*  the  majority  of  cora- 
.  panies.  Lillian  Gish  was  born  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1896.  Dorothy  was  born  two  yTears  later. 
Write  Mabel  Normand  in  care  of  the  Goldw3*n 
Pictures  Corporation,  16  East  Forty-second 
Street,  Xew  York  City.  Alice  Brady  should  be 
r.ddressed  in  care  of  the  Select  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  gets  mail  at  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  June 
Caprice  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Fox 
rilm  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
Xew  York  City. 

Irexe,  Australia. — Always  have  to  greet  a 
new  correspondent,  so  I'll  say  "Welcome"  before 
I  answer  your  questions.  Mahlon  Hamilton  gets 
all  of  his  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  Xew  York  City.  Can't  an- 
swer matrimonial  questions,  Irene,  as  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  department.  Yes,  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  answer  a  letter  from  you.  I  am 
indeed  interested  in  your  talk.  America  is  in 
this  war  like  the  other  Allies,  so  why  shouldn't 
I  ?  I  would  say  that  you  have  it  very  nice  with 
only  a  walk  across  the  street  to  see  your  film 
plays.  Yes,  I  know  Harold  Lockwood  person- 
all}'.  On  the  whole,  the  weather  is  very  good 
in  America,  especially  so  in  California,  where 
most  of  the  tourists  in  the  East  go  during  the 
winter  months.    Write  again  soon. 

Essie  K.,  Australia. — Thanks  ever  so  much 
for  the  souvenir  views  of  Sydney.  Very  cute 
indeed,  and  I  enjoyed  them  very  much.  Suppose 
I  shall  find  a  letter  from  you  among  the  pile 
of  letters  that  I  am  answering. 


Oracle  Faxs. — Corporal  G.  B.  McKittrick,  a 
veteran  reader  of  the  Oracle,  who  joined  the 
colors  when  Uncle  Sam  threw  his  hat  into  the 
ring,  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Address  him 
at  Camp  Custer,  Ordnance  Department,  Michigan. 
The  corporal  is  a  rabid  movie  fan,  and  would 
like  to  keep  posted  on  everything. 

"Cillv  Aws." — Enid  Markey's  latest  feature  is 
"Tarzan  of  the  Apes,"  and  the  William  Fox  fea- 
ture, "Six-shooter  Andy."  She  is  now  working 
on  a  sequel  to  "Tarzan,"  which  is  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Xational  Film  Corporation.  Enid 
has  been  off  the  screen  for  several  months,  play- 
ing in  dramatic  stock  in  San  Diego,  California. 
I  haven't  heard  that  Xorma  Talmadge  was  going 
on  the  stage.  She  is  still  making  features  for 
the  Select  Pictures  Corporation.  "Going 
Straight"  was  the  Triangle  feature.  Write  to 
Clara  Kimball  Young  in  care  of  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  where 
she  is  making  her  latest  feature,  "The  Claw." 
She  is  not  with  Lasky;  merely  using  stage  space 
there.  I  am  sure  that  she  would  send  you  one 
of  her  photos.  Elsie  Ferguson  gets  all  her  mail 
at  the  Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  XTew  York  City7.  Can't  say  whether  Wil- 
lard  Mack  will  act  in  pictures  in  the  near  future 
or  not.  He  is  at  present  with  Goldwyn,  and  put- 
ting most  of  his  time  into  the  scenario  depart- 
ment there.  All  last  season  he  played  in  Xew 
York  in  his  own  play,  "Tiger  Rose."  David 
Belasco  produced  the  play.  Marie  Doro  is  not 
acting  in  pictures  at  the  present  time.  Conway 
Tearle  is  not  with  any  special  company.  He 
seems  to  play  with  them  all.  Elliot  Dexter  is 
with  the  Lasky-  forces.  Eugene  O'Brien  is  at 
present  leading  man  for  Xorma  Talmadge,  whose 
pictures  are  released  through  Select.  Don't  ask 
me  to  name  my  favorite  actor  or  actress.  Re- 
member, I'm  not  Jess  Willard.  "A  Messenger 
from  Mars"  was  a  foreign-made  production. 
Yes,  George  M.  Cohan  is  going  to  do  some  more 
features  for  the  Artcraft.  His  latest  is  his  well- 
known  successful  stage  play,  "Hit-the-Trail  Holli- 
day7."  Dorothy  Gish  will  shortly  appear  in  an 
Artcraft  feature  directed  by  Ghet  Whitey  and 
supervised  by  D.  W.  Griffith.    You  are  quite  right. 

Cuckoo. — What  did  you  do — forget  to  put  half 
of  the  letter  in  the  envelope?  You  start  off  by 
telling  me  a  story,  and,  at  the  fourth  page,  every- 
thing stopped  with  the  story  only  about  one- 
quarter  finished.  Better  look  up  the  remaining 
pages,  and  send  them  on  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
read  this. 

Antoxe  M. — I  haven't  seen  the  letter  that  you 
misaddressed,  but  I  am  looking  it  up.  The 
Market  Booklet  has  been  sent  to  you,  anyway. 
Drop  me  another  line  in  case  the  letter  can't  be 
found. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Miss  Kaura  Thomas— Francis  X.  Bushman  is 
still  making  features  for  the  Metro  Pictures  Cor- 
poration. Any  mail  addressed  to  him  in  care  of 
the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sure  to  reach  him.  Mary  Miles  Minter 
gets  her  mail  at  the  American  Studios,  Santa 
Barbara,  California.  Beverly  Bayne's  address  is 
the  same  as  Francis  X.'s.  Carlyle  Blackwell,  John 
Bowers,  and  Ethel  Clayton  all  find  their  mail  at 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Alice  Brady  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Select  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Faith. — "Hope"  resides  in  California,  which  is 
quite  a  distance  from  Canada.    The  Oracle  has  a 
big  following  among  the  Canadian  film  fans,  and 
they  are  always  well  represented  among  the  ques- 
tionnaires every  month.     You  don't  ask  many 
questions.    All  you  want  are  addresses  of  film  play- 
ers.   Well,  here  they  are :  Write  to  Ann  Luther, 
Fay  Tincher,  and  Mary  Anderson  in  care  of  Wil- 
lis &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.    Julian  Eltinge  should  also 
be  addressed  there.    Owen  Moore  and  Herbert 
Rawlinson,  too.    Douglas  Fairbanks  gets  mail  at 
the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia.   June  Elvidge  has  hers  sent  to  the  World 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.    Louise  Glaum  and  Bessie  Bar- 
riscale  have  their  private  letter  boxes  at  the 
Paralta  Studios,  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California.    William  Farnum  receives  his  letters 
at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California.    Pauline  Frederick  and  Ann  Penning- 
ton should  be  addressed  at  the  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.     Mae  Murray,  Monroe  Salisbury,  Louise 
Lovely,  Ella  Hall,  and  Ruth  Clifford  get  all  their 
mail  at  Universal  City,  California.    Betty  Howe, 
Corinne  Griffith,  Edward  Earle,  Alice  Joyce,  and 
Harry  Morey  will  receive  mail  addressed  to  them 
at  the  Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  May 
Allison  and  Emmy  Wehlen  get  their  letters  at 
the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  3  West  Sixtv- 
first  Street,   New  York  City.     Stuart  Holmes 
should  be  addressed  at  the  Screen  Club,  New 
York  City.    Edna  Purviance  can  be  reached  by 
the   mailman   at   the    Charles    Chaplin  Studios, 
Hollywood,  California.    Elsie  Ferguson  now  gets 
her  mail  at  the  Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation, 
485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Carol  Hollo- 
way's  address  is  at  the  Vitagraph  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California.    Address  Billie  Rhodes  at  the 
National  Film  Corporation,  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  California.    Peggy  Hyland 
and  the  Lee  Kids  should  be  sent  letters  at  the 
Fox   Film    Corporation,    130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.    Alice  Lake  is  still  lead- 
ing woman  for  "Fatty"  Arbuckle,  so  write  her 
at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  California. 
Fannie  Ward  receives  her  daily  correspondence 
at  the  Astra  Company,  Universal  City,  California. 
Well,  I  guess  that  covers  the  entire  lot  of  pla}'ers 
whose  addresses  you  required. 


*7 


I  consider  Nonspi  indispensable. 


So  Say  Millions  of 
Women 

NO  woman  can  radiate  that  atmos- 
phere of  freshness  and  sweetness, 
which  is  her  greatest  charm,  so 
long  as  she  is  annoyed  by  excessive  per- 
spiration. Neither  can  she  avoid 
ruined  gowns  and  continuous  embarrass- 
ment. For  her  summer  is  a  dreaded 
season ;  her  poise  and  self  assurance 
are  always  menaced.  If  you  are  such  a 
sufferer,  by  all  means  use  Nonspi. 

Keeps   the   Underarms  Health- 
fully Dry  and  Absolutely 
Odorless 

Nonspi  is  a  positively  dependable  rem- 
edy which  harmlessly  diverts  moisture 
from  the  underarm  to  other  portions  of 
the  body.  It  has  a  record  of  many 
years  of  honorable  service ;  is  used  by 
millions  of  women ;  recommended  by 
physicians,  chemists  and  first-class  toilet 
and  drug  dealers  everywhere. 

Nonspi  is  unscented  and  contains  no 
artificial  coloring  matter  whatever.  It  is 
not  intended  to  appeal  to  sight  or  smell 
but  consists  in  its  entirety  of  antiseptic 
and  other  beneficial  ingredients.  Daily 
baths  do  not  lessen  the  effect  of  Nonspi 
and  about  two  applications  a  week  will 
free  you  from  perspiration  worry. 

50c  (several  months'  supply)  of  toilet 
and  drug  dealers  or  by  mail  direct.  Or, 
send  us  JfC  for  testing  sample  and  what 
medical  authorities  say  about  the  harm- 
fulness  of  excessive  armpit  perspiration. 

The  Nonspi  Company,  26  20  Walnut  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No  More  l*U»  No  Dress 

Gowns  Ruined  Shields  Needed 

AN  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


I.  O.  U—  I  have  a  lot  of  I  O  U's  in  real  life 
that  I  would  like  to  collect  on  as  steadily  as 
your  letters  come  in.  Charles  Clary  has  dark  hair 
shaded  with  gray.  Can't  answer  matrimonial 
questions,  as  they  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department.  "True  Blue"  is  his  latest  re- 
lease, in  which  William  Farnum  has  the  leading 
role.    He  is  still  with  the  Fox  Film  Corporation. 

Bushman  Admirer. — Write  to  the  editor  re- 
garding photos  that  you  would  like  to  see  in 
the  gallery  of  Picture-Play  Magazine.  Dorothy 
Gish  had  the  leading  role  in  "Her  Official  Fa- 
thers." Olive  Thomas  was  the  star  in  "Broad- 
way, Arizona,"  Bessie  Love  in  "Nina,  the  Flower 
Girl."  Conway  Tearle  in  Stuart  Blackton's 
"Judgment  House."  Kathleen  Clifford  had  the 
leading  role  in  the  Paramount  serial,  "Who  Is 
Number  One." 

Cuckoo. — Solitaire  is  a  great  game,  but  I  used 
to  know  a  man  that  cheated  himself  every  time 
he  played.  Lee  Moran  and  Eddie  Lyons  are  still 
making  comedies  for  the  Universal.  I  do  not  use 
any  special  color  in  stationery.  The  nearest  piece 
of  paper  that  is  handy  to  me  is  the  one  I  use. 

P.  Monckton. — Yes,  Norma  Talmadge  has  had 
her  own  company  for  some  time  now.  Her  fea- 
tures are  released  on  the  Select  Pictures  Cor- 
poration's program.  Address  her'  in  care  of  the 
above  concern  at  729  Seventh  Avenue,.  New  York 
City.  Eric  Campbell  met  his  death  in  an  auto- 
mobile -  accident  when  his  machine  crashed  into 
another  car  and  turned  over.  Monroe  Salisbury, 
Jane  Novak,  Jack  Livingstone,  Jack  McDonald, 
and  Kathleen  Kirkham  had  the  leading  roles  in 
the  Clune  production,  "The  Eyes  of  the  World." 
I  thought  Salisbury  gave  a  finished  performance 
as  Conrad  le  Grange.  Mary  Thurman  does  not 
hold  any  track  records  that  I  know  anything 
about.  You  must  have  been  misinformed  in  the 
matter.  Mary  is  very  athletic,  but  no  champion 
runner. 

Judge  Willis  Brown  Fan. — The  Judge  Willis 
Brown  stories  are  still  being  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Film  Company.  They  are  indeed  very  hu- 
man little  pictures,  and  I  have  enjoyed  every  one 
of  them.  "Bud's  Recruit"  I  thought  especially 
good.  King  Vidor  is  the  name  of  the  director 
of  these  pictures,  and  he  deserves  a  world  of 
praise  for  the  pleasant  films  he  has  made  of  the 
judge's  stories. 

Comedy  Nut. — Write  Lloyd  Hamilton  in  care 
of  the  Sunshine  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood, California.  I'll  certainly  have  corns  on 
the  tips  of  my  fingers  if  I  don't  stop  typewriting 
for  the  day. 

Sltm. — What's  the  trouble,  did  you  run  out  of 
questions  so  soon?  I  will  see  that  the  editor 
mails  you  a  copy  of  the  latest  Market  Booklet, 
which  is  just  off  the  press. 


E.  S.  P. — No,  the  man  and  woman  who  played 
the  part  of  Madge  Evan's  father  and  mother  in 
the  World  Film  play  were  not  the  little  star's 
real  parents.  A  letter  addressed  to  her  in  care 
of  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  sure  to  reach 
her. 

F.  D.  N. — Write  to  Eugene  O'Brien  in  care  of 
the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Yes,  it  seems  that  your 
favorite,  Mary  Miles  Minter,  is  getting  even 
more  popular  every  day.  Address  her  in  care 
of  the  American  Film  Company,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  You  have  the  wrong  idea.  They  do 
not  put  my  picture  as  an  old  gray-headed  man. 
In  fact,  they  don't  put  my  picture  in  it  at  all. 
The  editor  believes  in  leaving  a  lot  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Eugene  O'Brien  was  born  in  Colorado,  in 
1884.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  and  looks  out  of  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes.  He  wrears  his  hat  over  a  marcel 
wave  of  light-brown  hair. 

M.  B.  E. — Sorry,  but  I  can't  tell  you  the  name 
of  the  village  in  the  Select  production.  It  must 
have  been  some  place,  because  they  don't  remem- 
ber it  themselves. 

M.  Oloson,  Australia. — You  evidently  have 
made  a  big  mistake, 'and  put  the  letter  to  your 
husband  in  the  envelope  addressed  to  me,  and 
the  question  you  wanted  to  ask  the  Picture  Oracle 
in  the  envelope  addressed  to  your  husband,  be- 
cause I  received  your  letter  to  him  in  the  en- 
velope addressed  to  me.  You  can  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  opened  your  letter  and  found  two 
pictures,  one  which  said  "from  your  loving  wife" 
and  the  other  "from  your  loving  daughter."  I 
have  mailed  the  letter  back  to  you,  so  the  tangle 
can  be  straightened  out.  I  can  imagine  your 
hubby's  surprise  when  he  opens  his  letter  from 
you  and  finds  a  frank  statement  of  your  taste 
in  leading  men.  . 

E.  E.  C.  C. — There  is  no  picture  on  record  by 
the  name  of  the  Lasky  Shoe  Company,  so  I 
can't  tell  you  what  you  would  like  to  know  about 
it.  Billie  Burke  receives  her  mail  at  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Henry  Kolker  is  not  playing  in 
any  feature  at  the  present  time.  Jack  Pickford 
is  a  brother  of  Mary  Pickford.  Jack  is  now  a 
film  censor  for  the  United  States  government. 
The  pardon  is  granted. 

Charles  H. — The  Market  Booklet  has  been 
sent  to  you  under  separate  cover.  ■  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  find  it  of  great  help  to  you  with 
your  writings,  as  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary trouble  and  expense  in  sending  the 
stories  that  you  write  to  the  wrong  place.  I 
know,  from  the  letters  that  I  have  received,  the 
readers  have  been  highly  pleased  with  their 
Market  Booklets. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
George  Fisher  Admirer.— Yes,  George  Fisher 
was  the  young  man  that  played  in  '"  Shell  43,"  and 
also  in  :> The  Darkening  Trail"  with  Bill  Hart. 
He  is  with  the  Paralta  Company  at  the  present 
time,  and  was  recently  "lent"  to  the  Pathe  Com- 
panv  for  a  feature  with  Bessie  Love.  You  are 
thinking  of  "Honor  Thy  Xame"  and  not  "Honor 
Thy  Father."  Frank  Keenan,  Charles  Ray, 
Louise  Glaum,  and  "Pinky*'  Thompson  had  the 
leading  roles  in  this  nlm.  Yes,  Billie  Burke 
lilmed  "Gloria's  Romance"  after  leaving  the  .Tri- 
angle Company.  She  is  now  making  features 
for  the  Paramount  program.  George  Fisher  was 
the  minister  in  "The  Thoroughbred"  with  Frank 
Keenan,  and  not  in  "Honor  Thy  Xame."  He  was 
with  Clara  Williams  in  "Three  of  Many." 

Mis?  H.  H. — Jack  Mower  is  leading  man  for 
Margarita  Fisher  in  her  productions  at  the 
American  Studios  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
where  any  mail  will  reach  him.  Address  Conway 
Tearle  in  care  of  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation, 
729  Seventh  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

Kerrigan  Fax. — Your  favorite  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky-,  in  1889.  He  played  in  "The 
Road  to  Yesterday/'  "The  Master  Key,"  and 
"Brown  of  Harvard"  on  the  stage.  His  first  pic- 
ture experience  was  with  the  Universal,  and  then 
he  went  to  the  American,  where  he  was  featured 
for  three  years  before  joining  the  Universal.  He 
is  now  being  starred  in  Paralta  Plays.  "The 
Turn  of  a  Card"  is  his  latest  feature. 

Stexog..  Wis. — Mabel  Scott  appeared  in  "The 
Bar  Sinister"  after  she  did  "The  Barrier"  for 
Goldwyn.  She  has  just  finished  starring  in  a 
feature  with  Xiles  Welch  for  Henry  McRae 
Webster.  Yes,  I  liked  her  work  very  much. 
Sylvia  B reamer  supported  Charley  Ray  in  the  Tri- 
angle feature,  "The  Millionaire  Vagrant."  You 
should  do  better  next  time.  You  used  only  one 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  didn't  ask  enough  ques- 
tions to  fill  both  sides  of  it. 

Ham's  Friexd. — Lloyd  Hamilton  is  the  name 
of  Ham  when  he  is  not  working  before  a 
camera,  and  his  middle  initial  is  Y.  His  latest 
feature  is  "A  Waiter's  Wasted  Life,"  on  the  Fox 
program,  and  his  next  release,  which  he  has  just 
finished,  will  see  Ham  without  his  famous  mus- 
tache for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  You  re- 
member how  he  looked  in  the  early  features  with 
Ruth  Roland  at  the  Kalem  Studios  with  Marshall 
Xeilan  directing?  Well,  he  will  look  the  very 
same  again  in  his  forthcoming  comedy,  appear- 
ing as  a  country  boob,  in  a  role  that  is  ideally 
suited  to  his  abilities.  Xo,  I  don't  know  of  his 
purchasing  property  on  the  Bay  Shore  cut-off. 
So  you  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  character 
in  his  mustache.  Both  the  "muff"  and  the  char- 
acter are  in  his  make-up  box  at  the  studio  now. 
Write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Sunshine  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  His 
former  partner  Bud,  of  "Ham  and  Bud"  fame,  is 
not  working:  now.  Bud  is  somewhere  in  Xew 
York. 


Every  Blemish  Removed 
In  Ten  Days 

I  Will  Tell  Every  Reader  of  This 

Paper  How  FREE. 

Your    Complexion    Makes    or  Mars 
Your  Appearence 


P^ARL  LA  SAGE,  fo  rmer  actress   who  now  offers  to 
l&U  Women  of  the  most  remarkable   complexion  treat- 
ment ever  known. 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a  sensation. 
Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baffled  physicians  aud 
beauty  specialists  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all  your  life  used 
or  heard  of  anything  like  it.  urates  muddy  complexions,  red 
spots,  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic. 
No  cream,  lotion,  enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  mas- 
sage, diet  or  apparatus,  nothing-  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  whether  your 
face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  blackheads,  embarrassing 
pimples  and  eruptions,  or  whether  your  skin  is  rough  and 
"porey,"  and  you've  tried  almost  every  thing  under  the  suu  to 
s;et  rid  of  the  blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment,  in  just  ten 
flays,  positively  removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your 
skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look  years  younger.  It  gives 
the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration  by  all 
your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  condition  of  health. 
All  methods  now  known  are  cast  aside.  There  is  nothing  to 
wear,  nothing  to  take  internally.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands, 
shoulders  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this 
I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes  in  tout 
mirror  in  ten  days.  This  treatm  ent  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the 
most  delicate  skm,  and  very  pleasant  to  use.  No  change  in  your 
mode  of  livin 2  is  necessary.    A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

To  every  reader  of  this  paper  I  will  give  full  details  of  this 
really  astounding  treatment.  Let  me  show  you.  You  do  not  risk 
a  penny.  Sendme  no  money —just  send  your  name  and  address 
on  the  free  coupon  below  and  I  will  give  you  full  details  by 
return  mail. 

1— ———-FREE  COUPON.—— 


PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Suite  586 

4325  Drexel  B'l'v'd,  Chicago,  111. 

I  am  a  reader  of  this  paper  and  am  entitled  to  know  full 
details  of  The  sensational,  harmless,  scientific  method  for 
giving  marvelous  beauty  to  ttie  complexion  and  removing- 
every  blemish  in  ten  days.  There  is  no  obligation  whatso- 
ever on  my  part  for  this  infornia:ion. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


Hexri. — If  you  don't  want  to  become  a  motion- 
picture  star  you  can  consider  yourself  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  There  are  very  few  like 
yourself.  You  will  have  received  your  Market 
Booklet  by  this  time  with  the  list  of  all  the 
film-producing  companies  in  it,  and  the  type  of 
stories  they  are  in  the  market  for. 

Master  Richard. — The  editor  is  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  latest  Market  Booklet. 

J.  M. — Romaine  Fielding  is  not  playing  in  pic- 
tures at  the  present  time.  Francis  Ford  di- 
rected Harold  Lockwood  in  one  feature.  He 
now  has  his  own  film  company.  "Berlin  via 
America"  was  the  title  of  his  first  release.  James 
Young  is  now  directing  at  the  Morosco  Studios. 
Edwin  August  is  not  directing  now.  He  is  acting 
again  at  the  Universal  Studios. 

Question  Mark. — Why  call  me  "The  Mystery 
Men?"  John  Bowers  has  just  signed  a  contract 
with  the  World  Film  Corporation  to  appear  in 
their  productions  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He'll 
probably  get  there  sooner  or  later.  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day,  you  know,  but  stars  are  made  over- 
night— sometimes.  Write  the  editor  about  having 
pictures  in  the  gallery.  He  attends  to  all  of  that. 
He'll  be  glad  to  get  your  suggestions,  I'm  sure. 
Yes,  JohnmT  is  a  nice  little  fellow  off  as  well 
as  on.  The  reason  some  answer  sooner  than 
ethers  is  because  some  of  the  players  get  more 
mail  than  others.  Yes,  your  nom  de  plume  suits 
you  all  "right,  although  you  could  have  asked  a 
whole  lot  more  and  still  kept  it. 

X.  L.  S.,  Omaha. — Are  3'ou  sure  that  you 
wrote  to  the  right  addresses  for  the  photos  of 
your  favorites?  Mary  Miles  Minter  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  American  Film  Com- 
pany, Santa  Barbara,  California.  Mollie  King 
should  have  been  written  to  in  care  of  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Bessie  Love  has  left  the  Pathe  forces. 
Write  to  her  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright 
&  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Yes,  Olive  Thomas  is  at  the  Triangle  Studios. 
Write  to  Ethel  Clayton  in  care  of  Paramount 
Film  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Grace  Darmond  is  now  leading  lady  for 
Earle  Williams.  Write  to  her  at  the  Vitagraph 
Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick gets  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Virginia  Pearson  gets  her  notes  at  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  Wfest  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Gladys  Leslie  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of 
America,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York.  Edna  Purviance  is 
still  leading  lady  for  Charlie  Chaplin.  She  can  be 
reached  at  the  Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California. 


Doug  Admirer. — Eileen  Percy  is  now  leading 
woman  for  Franklyn  Farnum  at  the  Universal. 
She  did  one  picture  for  the  Sunshine  Comedies 
after  leaving  Douglas  Fairbanks,  supporting 
Lloyd  Hamilton,  the  Ham  of  "Ham  and  Bud"  in 
"A  Waiter's  Wasted  Life."  Roscoe  Arbuckle  is 
still  producing  comedies  for  the  Paramount  pro- 
gram. The  reason  the  majority  of  players  live 
in  California  is  because  most  of  the  studios  are 
located  there.  Yes,  it  is  customary  to  inclose  two- 
bits  for  a  photo  of  a  player.  It  costs  them  more 
than  that  to  send  each  one  out. 

J.  W.  T. — The  above  answer  goes  for  you,  too. 
I  never  heard  of  the  gentleman.  Maybe  he  plays 
extras. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  P. — Sorry,  but  I  never  heard  of 
the  person  to  whom  you  refer.  He  isn't  playing 
in  pictures,  that's  a  safe  bet,  or  I  would  know 
of  him.  He  may  still  be  playing  on  the  legitimate, 
however,  so  maybe  you  had  better  drop  a  line 
to  some  theatrical  journal  and  inquire  about  him. 

K.  O.  G. — 'So  that's  where  you  came  from? 
It's  a  fine  place  to  come  from  if  }tou  come  soon 
enough.  Yes,  Clara  Kimball  Young  answers  let- 
ters. Are  you  sure  that  you  wrote  to  her  at  the 
right  address?  She  now  gets  all  of  her  mail  at 
the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  is  making  her  present  features 
for  her  own  company.  Mary  Pickford  is  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Yes,  I  guess  they  will  pro- 
duce more  of  the  "Sub-Deb"  stories  with  Mar- 
guerite Clark.  Yes,  the  players  act  just  like  other 
humans.  Evidently  you  didn't  understand  much 
of  the  "Easiest  Way."  The  weather  is  very  nice 
in  New  York  at  the  present  time — at  least  it  is 
at  eleven  a.  m.  to-day  as  I  sit  writing  to  you. 

Alias. — You  will  have  to  write  sooner  than  a 
week  before  the  issue  comes  out  if  you  expect 
an  answer  in  that  issue.  Letters  are  always  an- 
swered in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received, 
so  the  sooner  your  letters  arrive,  the  quicker 
they  will  be  published  in  the  Oracle  Department. 
The  latest  Theda  Bara  production  on  the  Fox 
program  is  "The  Soul  of  Buddha,"  but  her  spe- 
cial release  of  "Salome"  is  her  very  latest  pic- 
ture. The  "early  bird"  catches  the  worm  in  this 
department. 

E.  B.,  Texas. — Cullen  Landis  is  the  young  man 
that  played  the  role  of  the  country  boy  with 
Jackie  Saunders.  He  is  now  with  the  Christie 
Comedy  Company,  and  has  been  playing  opposite 
Billie  Rhodes.  The  magazine  mentioned  the  late 
Joseph  Kaufman's  untimely  death  in  "Screen 
Gossip."  Venus,  Texas,  must  be  a  model  place 
to  live. 

Davey  Anderson. — William  Duncan  is  still  with 
the  Vitagraph.  He  has  started  work  in  a  new 
serial  for  that  company. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Betty  King. — Jane  and  Kathie  Lee  get  their 
mail  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Baby  Marie 
Osborne  receives  hers  at  the  Diando  Film  Com- 
pany, Glendale,  California.  Nigel  Barrie  played 
opposite  Mollie  King  in  the  "Mystery  of  the  Dou- 
ble Cross."  He  is  not  light-headed,  however. 
No,  William  Duncan  did  not  write  either  "The 
Fighting  Trail"  or  "Vengeance  and  the  Woman." 
Sorry  again,  but  your  Carol  Holloway  question  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department, 
and  what's  contrary  is  unanswerable. 

Bill  Hart's  Fond  Friend. — Back  again,  1  see, 
and  rather  prompt,  too.  "Selfish  Yates"  is  the 
latest  feature  to  be  released  by  the  Artcraft  with 
your  popular  favorite  in  the  leading  role.  "The 
Tiger  Man"  was  the  name  of  his  preceding  film. 
He  still  gets  his  mail  at  the  Hart  Studios,  Sunset 
Boulevard,   Hollywood,  California. 

Joseph  J.  G. — A  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet, 
which  you  sent  the  six  cents  in  stamps  for,  has 
been  sent  you  by  the  editor  of  Picture- Play. 

O.  I  ma  Phule. — You  were  the  last  time  you 
wrote  to  me,  and  I  see  you're  still  sticking  to  it. 
What  kind  of  a  drink  is  that  Ruby  thing?  I 
never  heard  of  it.  If  you  pull  any  more  jokes 
like  that  "What  Does  Wallace  Reid"  I'll  order 
you  shot  in  the  near  future.  Yes,  Charles  Ray 
and  Mary  Pickford  are  two  good  favorites  to 
have.  Mabel  Normand  can  be  addressed  at  the 
Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  16  East  Forty-sec- 
ond  Street,  New  York  City.  Charles  Ray  can  be 
addressed  at  the  Triangle  Studios,  but  the  letter 
wouldn't  reach  him,  as  he  doesn't  -work  there  airy 
more,  so  you  had  better  write  to  him  in  care  of 
Thomas  H.  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mary  Pickford  receives  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studio, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  '  Write  Julian 
Eltinge  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Jack 
Pickford  has  become  a  film  censor  for  the  U.  S. 
Mary  Garden's  address  is  in  care  of  Goldwyn. 
Write  both  Francis  Ford  and  Clara  Kimball 
Young  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis.  Harold  Lock- 
wood  gets  his  daily  letters  at  the  Metro  Studios, 
Gordon  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Ellis  Hall 
finds  her  mail  box  full  at  the  Universal  Studios, 
Universal  City,  California.  William  S.  Hart  has 
his  own  studio  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood, 
California,  where  the  letter  carrier  can  always 
find  him.  Mary  Pickford  doesn't  stutter  in  the 
least,  so  you  win  your  bet  with  your  friend. 
Theda  Bara's  present  address  is  the  Fox  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  Theda 
Bara  hasn't  a  brother  named  Paul  Bara.  You 
must  be  thinking  of  the  undertakers,  Paul  Bara 
and  M.  T.  Graves.  Her  brother's  name  is  Marque. 
J.  Gordon  Edwards  directed  "The  Soul  of 
Buddha."  No,  Lillian  is  two  years  Dorothy's 
senior.  I  never  have  the  time  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  letters  I  receive  a  day.  I  don't  keep  all 
the  letters  I  receive,  as  the  building  is  only  seven 
stories  high.  Carter  de  Haven  is  the  young  man 
you  are  thinking  of.  Of  course  I  have  Liberty 
Bonds  of  each  issue,  and  Thrift  Stamps. 


Fashion  and  Modesty 
Demand  It  of  You 

The  sheer  georgette  and  organdie  frocks,  decreed 
by  Dame  Fashion  for  summer,  demand  that  the 
woman  of  refinement  remove  the  hair  from  her 
arm  and  armpits,  quite  as  much  as  do  the  sleeve- 
less evening  gowns.  This  hair  can  be  eliminated  in 
5  minutes  safely,  effectively  and  painlessly  by 
X-BAZIN.  It  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  smooth — 
of  natural  color — its  repeated  application  tends  to 
diminish  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair.  50 
cents  and  $  1 .00  at  all  druggists  and  department 
stores.  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  we  will  mail 
to  you  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,    215  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  POPULAR 
FRENCH    DEPILATORY  POWDER 


X-BAZIN 


The  best  beautifier  since  1885. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Campbell's  Safe 
Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers 

quickly  clear  the  skin  and  build  up  the 
system.  Try  these  wafers  now — convince 
yourself.  They  are  guaranteed  safe  and 
non-habit  forming. 

50c.  and  $1.00  per  box,  mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  receipt  of  price,  from  Dept.  37 

RICHARD  FINK  CO.,  396  Broadway.N.Y.C. 


YOUR 
SEARCH  FOR 
BEAUTY 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  say,  "Send  me  a  Lach- 
nite mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days'  free  trial."  We  will  send 
rt  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it  cornea  merely  deposit  S3. 75  with 
the  postman  and  then  wear  the  ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  Of 
your  friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  de- 
cide to  buy  it— send  us  $2.00  a  month  until  $15.75  has  been  paid. 
IVritl*  Tnrfa  V  Send  your  name  now.  Be  sure  tell  ua  which  of  the 
"  1  uc  *wt»*»jr  solid  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish  (ladies' 
Or  men's) — give  us  the  size  of  your  finger. 
Harold  Lac h man  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  C 168  .  Chicago 
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The  Boys'  Magazine 


At  a  Big  Discount!  \ 


Ln  order  to  introduce  THE 
BOYS'  MAGAZINE  to  thou- 
sands of  new  readers,  we  will  send  this  superb  magazine 

A  WHOLE  YEAR  EOR  ONLY  60  CENTS! 

(Regular  yearly  subscription  price  $1.00— 
Newsstand  price  $1.20.) 

In  addition  to  quoting  this  special  low  price  we  will  give 
to  each  new  subscriber  a  copy  of  our  book  '  'Fifty  Ways 
for  Boys  to  Earn  Money."  The  valuable  money  making 
ideas  contained  in  this  book  are  worth  a  great  deal  to 
every  live,  ambitious  boy. 

Get  this  splendid  magazine  for  your  boy  or  for  some  boy 
in  whom  you  take  a  special  interest. 

THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  is  one  of  a  very  few  period- 
icals that  has  not  increased  its  subscription  price.  Besides 
not  increasing  our  regular  price  of  $1.00,  we  are  giving  you 
an  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  a  whole  year  for  only  60c 
and  at  the  same  time  are  giving  you  a  really  excellent 
premium  in  the  book  described  above. 

THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  is  chock-full  of  just  the  kind 
of  reading  you  want  your  boy  to  have.  Clean,  inspiring 
stories  by  the  best  boys'  authors.  Beautifully  illustrated 
throughout  both  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors.  Practical 
and  instructive  departments  devoted  to  Electricity, 
Mechanics,  Athletics  and  Physical  Training,  Hunting, 
Trapping,  Camping  and  Fishing,  Photography,  Drawing, 
Stamp  and  Coin  Collecting,  Poultry  and  Pets,  Boys' 
Societies  and  Clubs,  Joe  Jolly's  Joke  Market,  Cash  Con- 
tests, etc.,  etc. 

Send  in  your  order  today  at  this  special  price  and 
make  a  certain  boy  migrhty  happy  for  a  whole  year. 

We  will  refund  your  money  immediately  if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased  with  the  magazine  and  the  book.  (Re- 
mit in  stamps  if  more  convenient.) 

This  offer  is  open  to  new  subscribers  only.  Address, 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  CO.,  2068  Main  St.,  SMETHP0RT,  PA. 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  in  your  own  home, 
at  one-quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  Quinn's 
famous  Written  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading- musicians  andheads  of 
State  Conservatories.  Successful^  years.  Playchordsatonceandcom- 
plete  piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Fully  illustrated.  For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  youngr.  All  music 
free. Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for64-oage  free  book, "How  to  Learn  Piano." 
M.  L.  Quinn  Conservatory,  Studio  AG,  Social  Union  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


£3  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS  . 

ALYIENE  SCHOOI/ 

OP 

DRAMMIC  ARTS 

POUI?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING. THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK*"® 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES^ 

Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desir«d  to 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  57th  St.         New  York  C 


DELATONE 

"DEAUTY  SPECIALISTS  recommend 
JJ  DEL-A-TONE  for  quick,  safe  and 
sure  removal  of  hair  from  arms,  neck  or 
face.  At  druggists;  or  mailed  to  your 
address  for  $1.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO. 
339  S.  Wabash  Ave.    Dept.  G  B   Chicago,  III. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Peggy. — Of  course,  every  one  has  at  some  time 
or  other  a  desire  to  "throw  things"  about.  I  do 
myself,  but  very  rarely.  Anita  Stewart  has  not 
appeared  before  the  camera  since  she  left  the 
Vitagraph  Company.  She  tried  to,  but  the  Vita- 
graph  secured  an  injunction  against  her  for 
breaking  her  contract  with  them,  and  she  can't 
work  now  until  her  contract  expires  unless  with 
the  Vitagraph,  and  Anita  has  not  shown  any  de- 
sire to  do  that.  What  was  the  trouble?  You 
didn't  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  threatened 
to. 

W.  P.  L. — Forty  questions  is  quite  a  bunch  to 
be  sure.  Address  Elsie  Ferguson  in  care  of  the 
Artcraft  Pictures  Corporation,  495  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Evelyn  Greeley  gets  all  her  mail 
at  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  William  Farnum 
greets  the  mailman  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western 
Avenue,  Hollywood,  California.  Edna  Purviance 
and  Charles  Chaplin  can  be  reached  at  the 
Charles  Chaplin  Studios,  Hollywood,  California. 
Mabel  Normand  and  friend  Ruby  will  get  letters 
sent  to  them  at  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 16  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
William  Desmond  has  his  mail  addressed  to  him 
at  the  Triangle  Studios,  Culver  City,  California. 
Eileen  Percy  and  Dorothy  Phillips  find  time  to 
collect  their  mail  at  Universal  City,  California. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  has  the  American  Studios, 
Santa  Barbara,  for  her  address,  and  Jackie 
Saunders  receives  hers  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. "The  Lie"  is  Elsie  Ferguson's  latest ; 
"True  Blue,"  William  Farnum's.  "The  Greater 
Call"  is  Mary  Miles  Minter's  latest,  but  the  title 
will  be  changed  before  it  is  released.  William 
Desmond  is  being  shown  in  "Society  for  Sale." 
"A  Dog's  Life"  is  Charlie  Chaplin's  latest  effort. 
Jackie  Saunders  is  not  working  in  pictures  at  the 
present  time.  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  has  just  finished 
a  moonshine  comedy,  but  it  hasn't  been  titled  yet. 
The  Drews  are  playing  on  the  stage  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  "His  Smothered  Love"  is  the  latest 
comedy  with  Chester  Conklin.  "The  Risky  Road" 
is  Dorothy  Phillips'  latest  Bluebird.  "The  Girl 
From  Bohemia"  is  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle's  latest 
Pathe  feature.  Mabel  Normand  was  featured  in 
"Dodging  a  Million,"  Ruby  de  Remer  and  Tom 
Powers  in  "The  Auction  Block,"  Irving  Cum- 
mings  in  "The  Whip,"  and  Mae  Marsh  in  "Fields 
of  Honor."  Elsie  Ferguson  and  Olga  Petrova 
have  different  leading  men  in  many  of  their  pic- 
tures. Mabel  Normand  also  changes  her  leading 
man  from  time  to  time.  Jackie  Saunders  hasn't 
any  leading  man  now,  as  she  isn't  working.  Alan 
Forest  has  been  playing  opposite  Mary  Miles 
Minter.  William  Farnum,  William  Desmond,  and 
Chester  Conklin  change  their  leading  women  with 
each  picture.  Winifred  Kingston  is  leading 
woman  for  Dustin  Farnum.  Walt  Whitman  is  a 
character  actor,  and  has  no  leading  woman. 
Irene  Castle  is  going  to  continue  her  picture 
work.  Mary  Pickford  is  the  highest  salaried 
player  on  the  screen. 


DIAMONDS 


■  |  •  . 


oh  CREDIT 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A.  W. — What  do  you  mean,  "uncle?''  Maybe 
I'm  an  aunt ;  you  never  can  tell.  I  might  not  have 
attained  either  title  yet.  Who  can  tell?  Olive 
Thomas  is  quite  fascinating,  to  be  sure.  You 
•would  have  to  stretch  some  to  reach  Olive  from 
St.  Cloud.  Would  suggest  that  the  best  way  for 
you  to  reach  her  is  by  mail.  Address  her  at  the 
Triangle  Studios,  Culver  City,  California.  Sure, 
I  think  she  would  send  you  her  photographs. 
Yes,  most  of  them  would  rather  not  (  ?). 

E.  J.  D. — William  Desmond  will  get  your  letter 
if  you  send  it  to  him  at  the  Triangle  Studios, 
Culver  City,  California. 

Cuckoo. — You  are  starting  out  in  regular  fash- 
ion, all  right.  Five  letters  the  first  month !  Keep 
up  the  good  work;  you  can't  make  me  mad.  May 
Allison  and  Olive  Thomas  are  not  the  slightest 
related.  Leonore  Ulrich  is  not  Theda  Bara's 
double  by  a  long  ways.  I  don't  think  they  look 
at  all  alike.  I  earn  as  much  as  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Mary  Pickford,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  get  it. 

Movie  Fax. — Elmer  Clifton  is  the  young  man 
that  played  opposite  Bessie  Love  in  "Nina,  the 
Flower  Girl.''  He  is  now  directing  Monroe  Salis- 
bury' in  Bluebird  features  at  the  Universal  Stu- 
dios. Sylvia  Bremer  has  not  been  starred  in  any 
photo  plays,  although  she  has  had  leading  femi- 
nine roles  in  several  features.  Yes,  Mabel  Scott 
was  on  the  legitimate  before  she  entered  the  realm 
of  the  silent  drama.  Thanking  me  a  million 
times  is  some  thanks,  believe  me.  Most  of  my 
readers  just  thank  me  once. 

O.  P.  X. — Ann  Pennington  should  be  addressed 
at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  Xew  York  City.  Mae  Murray  receives 
all  of  her  mail  at  Universal  City,  California,  and 
Tune  Caprice  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  Xew  York  City.  Mae 
Marsh  did  not  play  in  "The  Whip."  Irving  Cum- 
mings  had  the  leading  role.  It  was  a  real  wreck. 
They  are  not  easy  to  "fake"  and  get  away  with 
these  days.  So  the  minister  moved  out  of  town 
after  trying  to  stop  "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods" 
from  being  shown  !  Xo  wonder  they  all  laughed 
at  him.  I  guess  he  won't  try  to  stop  many  more 
in  a  hurry.  You  are  right  about  the  hand.  King 
Baggot  has  just  finished  playing  opposite  Mar- 
guerite Snow  in  "The  Eagle's  Eye"  serial  for  the 
Wharton  brothers.  Address  him  in  care  of  the 
Screen  Club,  Xew  York  City".  Robert  Warwick 
had  the  leading  role  in  the  "Argyle  Case."  He  is 
now  a  captain  on  General  Pershing's  staff  in 
France. 

I  Wantano. — Douglas  McLean  is  still  playing 
in  pictures.  His  latest  is  with  Enid  Bennett  for 
Thomas  H.  Ince.  He  recently  played  opposite 
Dorothy  Gish,  in  a  play  for  Artcraft  He  will 
play  with  Mary  Pickford  in  "Captain  Kidd,  Jr.'' 
He  was  with  the  Morosco  Stock  Company  in 
Los  Angeles  until  recently. 

E.  W. — Alice  Brady  had  the  featured  role  in  the 
Select  Pictures  Corporation  feature,  "Woman  and 
Wife." 


Our  Great  Special! 

LOFTIS  PERFECTION 
DIAMOND  RING 


The  most  popular  Solitaire.  Each 
diamond  is  specially  selected  by 
our  diamond  experts,  and  is  skil- 
fully mounted  in  our  famous  Lof - 
tis"Perf  ection"  14karat  solid  gold 
6-prong  ring,  possessing  every 
line  of  delicate  grace  and  beauty.      Citti  m  H*nds«rae  Ring  Bu 
A  Genuine  Diamond  is  the  best  investment  into  which  you 
can  put  your  money.  It  constantly  increases  in  value  and 
lasts  forever.  Every  article  listed  in  our  Catalog  is  distinct- 
ive in  richness  and  elegance  no  matter  what  the  price. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2000  illustrations  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  What- 
ever you  select  will  be  sent,  all  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid. 

You  see  and  examine  the  article 
right  in  your  own  hands. 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 
—15, 17, 19,  21, 23  Jewels,  adjusted.  Guar- 
anteed by  the  factory  and  further  guar- 
anteed by  us,  We  make  all  necessary 
repairs, barring  accident,  free  of  charge, 
for  three  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

Watches  that  pass  railroad  inspec* 
tjon  as  low  as  $2.50  a  month. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  C927    108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago.  III. 
STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Our  Special 
Low  Prices 

Every  article  in  our 
Catalog  is  specially  se- 
lected and  priced  direct 
to  you.  With  stores  in 
leading  cities,  and  ourex- 
tensive  Mail  Order  House 
our  large  purchasing 
power  puts  us  in  position 
to  make  prices  which 
are  impossible  for  small 
concerns  to  meet. 


BROS  &  CO. " 


1858 


DONT  YOU  LIKE 
My  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows? 

You  can  have  the  same 

}       LASHNEEN,  a  hair  food,  applied  once  each  day. 
7       will  absolutely  produce  thick  and  long  eyebrows  and 
'      eyelashes.    Easy  to  apply — sure  in  results.  Lash- 
neen  is  an  Oriental  formula.   One  box  is  all  you  will 
need.    Not  sold  at  Druggists.    Mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c  coin  and  2c  postage,  or  Canadian   money  order. 

LASHNEEN  COMPANY,  Dept.  28,  Philadelphia. 


taBookletFREE 


Photoplay  Ideas  Bring  $25  to  $200 

You  can  cash  in  your  "happy  thoughts"  and 
earn  big  money  right  in  your  own  home  in  spare 
time.  Nopreviousexperiencenecessary.  Our 
easy  home  course  turns  out  more  successful 
scenario  writers  than  all  other  schools  together* 
Write  now  and  get  by  return  mall  FREE  Booklet, 
valuable  Information,  Special  Price  and  Prize  Offer. 
Chicago  Photoplaywright  College, Box  278XY, Chicago 


Mr.  Edison's  BafiSS 


$ 

Mt  After 

Tree  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep  this  New  Edison 
Amberola— Edison's  great  phonograph  with  the 

diamond  stylus — and  your  choice  of  records,  too,  for  i  

$1  Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edison 
Amberola  in  your  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money  down. 
Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  records.  Then  decide. 

WHtA  TnHav  F°r  0ur  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your  name  and 
"1Ilc  lima/  address  for  our  new  book  and  pictures  of  the  New 
Edison  Amberolas.   No  obligations — write  now  ichile  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

C158  Edison  Block.  Chicago,  jjggbjg 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  mi  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  1  e 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $h 25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cat  it  close  to  head  and  say  ichat  color  yon  urish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling-  hair,  petting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  ray  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 

MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work  ?  Send  10c. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE ! 

FILM  I  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


tobacco  Habit 

BANISHED  in 

^  48  to72  Hours 
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No  craving  for  tobacco  in  any  form 
when  you  begin  taking  Tobacco  Redeemer. 

Don't  try  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided. 
It's  a  losing  fight  against  heavy  odds  and  means 
a  serious  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  Let  the 
tobacco  habit  quit  YOU.  It  will  quit  you,  if  you 
will  just  take  Tobacco  Redeemer,  according  to 
directions  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is  a  most 
marvelously  quick  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming 
drugs  of  any  kind.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute 
for  tobacco.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you 
have  absolutely  no  desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  makes  not 
a  particle  of  difference  how  long  you  have  been 
using  tobacco,  how  much  you  use  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it— whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes, 
pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine  cut  or  use  snuff,  Tobacco 
Redeemer  will  positively  banish  every  trace  of 
desire  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  This  we  absolutely 
guarantee  in  every  case  or  money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  showing  the 
deadly  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  human  system 
and  positive  proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will 
quickly  free  you  of  the  habit. 

N/ewell  Pharmacal  Company, 
Dept.  571  St.  Louis,  Mo* 
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(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

"Alias  Cuckoo." — Here  you  are  again,  directly 
after  }-our  other  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  a  great  many  nom  de  plumes  to  use  in 
the  Oracle  Department.  Why  don't  you  stick  to 
one?  You  have  so  many  that  you  are  liable  to 
forget  them  all  some  day  and  won't  recognize 
them  when  you  see  them  in  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment. They  do  say  that  King  Solomon  had  a 
hard  time  remembering  his  two  hundred  wives. 
Can  you  imagine  being  introduced  to  one  of  }-our 
wives  and  saying,  "Pleased  to  meet  you?"  Take 
heed  and  be  careful.  Theda  Bara  is  the  best 
known  of  the  various  screen  sirens.  Sorry,  but 
I  can't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as  they  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department. 
Louis  Glaum  is  an  American,  being  born  in  Mary- 
land. 

A  Society  Lady. — Philo  would  undoubtedly  be 
pleased  to  have  you  ask  for  one  of  his  photo- 
graphs. Address  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Robert  S. — I  don't  know  the  address  of  Audrey 
Munson.  She  is  not  playing  in  pictures  at  the 
present  time,  but  any  mail  addressed  to  her  in 
care  of  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  Consumer's 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  be  sure  to  be  for- 
warded. 

David  F. — No,  Franklyn  Farnum  hasn't  a  twin 
brother  who  looks  like  him.  Yes,  it  is  possible 
for  an  actor  to  take  the  role  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  six  men  in  a  picture.  King  Baggot  once 
played  nine  parts  in  the  same  feature,  and  ap- 
peared in  three  of  the  characters  at  the  same 
time  on  the  screen.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  triple  exposure.  William  Farnum  and 
Franklyn  Farnum  are  not  related  to  each  other. 
Dustin  and  William  Farnum  are  brothers. 

E.  M.  A.  J. — The  knowledge  you  require  should 
be  obtained  from  the  various  film  companies. 
Features  are  booked  on  the  open  market  mostly^ 
and  the  exhibitors  take  their  pick  from  the  fea- 
tures made  by  the  various  companies.  If  they 
don't  like  a  film,  they  don't  book  it  for  their 
theaters.  Pearl  White  gets  all  of  her  mail  at 
the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Clarey's  Admirer. — Address  Charles  Clary  at 
the  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood, 
California.  His  best-known  role  was  in  "The  Ro- 
sary" for  the  Selig  Company,  although  he  is 
always  good  in  anything  he  does.  He  plays 
mostly  in  the  William  Farnum  features  for  Wil- 
liam Fox.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions, 
because  rules  are  rules,  you  know.  It  is  spelled 
Clary  and  not  Clarey.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, Illinois,  on  March  24  1873. 

Polly. — Grace  Cunard  has  just  started  work 
on  a  new  feature  at  the  Universal  under  the  di- 
rection of  Joseph  de  Grasse,  but  it  hasn't  been 
named  as  yet.  Valeska  Suratt  is  back  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  again.  Shirley  Mason  is  still 
being  seen  in  Edison  features,  released  by  Kleine. 
She  plays  the  role  of  a  Japanese  miss  in  her 
latest. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Mary  Miles  M inter  Admirer. — Most  players 
change  their  names  for  professional  reasons,  be- 
cause they  probably  think  their  taken  names 
sound  better  for  business  purposes  than  their 
own  would.  Viola  Dana  gets  all  of  her  mail  at 
the  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  You  should  have  looked  the  rules  of 
the  Oracle  over  before  you  wrote  your  letter,  as 
there  are  several  questions  that  I  can't  answer 
on  this  account.  Mary  Miles  Minter  is  still 
working  at  the  American  Studios  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Her  productions  are  all  released  on  the 
Mutual  program.  April  ist  is  her  birthday.  She 
was  born  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  April  I, 
1902. 

Dorothy  V.  B. — It  certainly  must  be  very  hard 
on  you  not  to  have  seen  a  motion  picture  since 
last  September,  after  not  missing  a  peek  for  over 
ten  years,  especially  as  some  of  the  greatest  pic- 
tures ever  filmed  have  been  shown  since  that 
time.  Of  course,  when  you  are  thirty  miles  from 
the  nearest  picture  theater,  it  is  very  hard  to 
manage  things.  Cheer  up,  you  may  find  your- 
self in  town  one  of  these  days  with  a  couple  of 
hours  to  spare,  and  then  you  can  do  the  job  up 
brown. 

Billie  Burke  Fan. — Billie  Burke  does  not 
charge  for  her  photographs  if  a  person  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  one,  and  all  the  quarters  that 
are  sent  to  her  for  a  likeness  of  herself  she 
immediately  turns  over  to  the  Red  Cross  fund,  so 
every  time  a  fan  sends  Billie  a  quarter  for  her 
photograph,  the  fan  aids  the  Red  Cross  in  its 
work  at  the  same  time.  Address  her  in  care  of 
the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 

Miss  M.  F. — Gave  the  editor  your  six  cents  in 
stamps,  and  he  mailed  }"ou  a  copy  of  Picture- 
Play's  latest  Market  Booklet  under  separate 
cover.  You  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  you  in 
your  work,  as  it  gives  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  film  companies,  and  the  type  of  stories 
they  are  in  the  market  for  to-day. 

A.  E.  P. — Yes,  I  have  a  great  man}-  letters  to 
answer,  and  not  very  much  space  to  answer  them 
in ;  that  is  why  it  takes  a  little  time  to  see  your 
answers.  The  sooner  they  arrive  at  the  office,  the 
quicker  you  will  see  them  in  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment, as  the  letters  are  always  answered  in  the 
order  that  they  are  received.  I  think  that  Grace 
Darmond  is  quite  popular  now.  It  will  be  all 
right  to  send  the  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  for 
the  picture.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Vita- 
graph  Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  She  is 
playing  opposite  Earle  Williams  in  all  his  features 
now.  It  is  perfectly  O.  K.  to  use  both  sides  of 
the  paper  when  asking  questions,  now,  if  num- 
bered properly.  I  have  quite  a  few  Canadian  cor- 
respondents now.  You  didn't  write  a  very  long 
letter  this  time.  From  the  way  you  started  off 
your  letter  I  thought  you  would  have  a  bunch 
of  questions  to  ask. 


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book — read  about  it  ! 

Tells  how  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  tliey  can 
write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men  and 
women,  without  any  special  instruction,  learn  to  their 
own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  your  own 
imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold  mine  of 
Ideas  that  will  "bring  you  Happy  Success  and  hand- 
some Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  '"story  fancy.' 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment, and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  !  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation. Your  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.   Just  address 


WRITERS 
SERVICE, 

Dept.  15 
AUBURN, 
N.  Y. 


WRITE  THE  WOR  W  FOR  A  TONE 


We  write  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lisher's  acceptance.     Submit  poems 
on  war,  love  or  any  subject. 
CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  264,  Chicago,  Illinois 


REGISTERED   U.A  PXT  Off 

IT'S  OFF 

HAIR  ON  FACE 

BODY  OR  UNDER  ARMS  positively  removed  with  root.  No  elec- 
tricity, pain  nor  poisonous  drugs.  Absolutely  harmless.  Write  for 
particulars,  or  call  for  free  demonstration. 

MMF.  BERTH E,  Specialist,  12  WEST  40TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Beautifully 
Curly,  Wavy 
Hair  Like 
"Nature's 
Own" 

Try  the  New  way 
the  Silmerine  way 
— and  you'll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated 
iron.  The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 

Liquid  Silmerine 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is 
neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  Perfectly  harmless.  Serves 
also  as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.    At  your  druggist's. 
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EALIZE 

XT\ I  I D  TWO  rDCffTCCT  nrciDre 


YDURTWO  GREATEST  DESJRES 

Be  Beautiful,  Prosperous — learn 
advanced  method  of  Personal  Cul- 
ture. Possess  perfect  complexion.  We 
teach  you — make  you  an  expert  in  care 
of  face  and  Scalp,  Facial  Massage,  Elec- 
trolysis^ Scalp    Treatments,  Shampooing, 
Manicuring,  Marcel  Waving,  etc.  Improved 
eauty  and  Business  independence  assured. 
$l£00  to  $25.00  a  week  positions  guaranteed  all 
§18.00  to  $30  00  a  week  made  in  your  own  home. 
Write  for  FREE  information. 


who  qualify 

MARIN ELLO  CO.,  Dept.  6,  Mailers  Building,  CHICAGO 


BE  AUT  Y>  PROSPERITY 


iiiiiitimiiiii 


Rider 
Agents 
Wanted 


^Delivered  you  FREE 

F  •  Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  line  of  "RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in  full 
color  in  the  big  new  Free  Catalog.  We  pay  all  the 
freight  charges  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial       ^  ?e? 

"  lect,  actual  riding  test  in  your  own  town  for  a 
fullmonth.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great' 
neia  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct-To ■ 
Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals,  single 
I  I II  k  v  wheels  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 
of  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  you  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today  for  the  big 
new  Catalog.    It's  free. 

MtAn  CYCLE  COMPANY 
ITI  Lnli     Dept.  B212  Chicago 


FREE 


DIAMON  D 

RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  onr  famous  Hawaiian  im. 
diamonds — the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  known.    We  will  send  absolutely 
free  this  14k  gold  f .  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
Hawaiian  im.  diamond — in  beautiful  ring  box 
postage  paid.    Pay  postmaster  SI. 25  C.  O.  D. 
charges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertising, 
handling,  etc.    If  yon  can  tell  it  from  a  real 
c:ant:-d  rsrzt  ar.d  tr.cr.ey  re:'-r.iei.  Or.lv 
10t000  given  away.  Send  no  money.  Answer 
quick.    Send  size  of  finger . 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  Dept.  70 


MASONIC  TEMPLE 


CHICAGO 


Shipped  on  Approval 


Write  at  once  for  particulars  cf  shipments  and  my  4S-pag-e  catalog 
Five-Pass.,  34.7  H.P.  „   1 32*3*4  tires  Agents  wanted  to  drive  and 

demonstrate  the  Bush  Car. 
C  ;.  :  :rr_.-:r,-  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
our  commissions.  Agts.  making 
loney.  Shipments  are  prompt. 
Bush  cars  guaranteed  or  mo ney 
back.  1918  models  ready.  Addr. 
Delco  Ignition— Electric  Stg.  and  Ltg.     J.  H.  Bush,  Pres.,  DeDt.  G5$ 

BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 


_  With  this  country  entering  its  second  year  In  the  "World  War" 

it  is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Hit  of  the 
War/'  has  as  yet  made  its  appearance.  While  it  is  true  that  such 
War  Songs  as  "Over  There"  and  "liberty  Bell"  have  made  some 
impression,  have  Our  Boys  adopted  another  "It's  a  Long  Way  To 
Tipperary."  which  has  been  the  gTeat  favorite  with  the  "English 
Tommies"  ?  Inasmuch  as  several  Commanders  of  our  training 
cantonments  have  requested  boys  in  the  service  to  write  such  a 
song  it  appears  to  be  still  wanting. 

Have  you  an  idea  which  you  think  might  be  used  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  Patriotic  or  War  Song?  If  so,  you  may  secure  some 
valuable  information  and  assistance  bv  writing  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
our  new  booklet  entitled  •'SONG  WRITERS'  MANUAL  AND 
G  U I D  E."  We  revise  song-poems,  compose  and  arrange  music,  i 
secure  copyright  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  sale. 

Poems  submitted  examined  FREE. 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  73  GAIETY  BLDG..  N.  Y.  C. 


(  The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Lane  K. — You  inclosed  but  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet  instead  of  the 
required  six.  Kindly  send  the  editor  the  re- 
maining four  cents  required,  and  the  Booklet  will 
be  sent  to  yon. 

Myra  Fulmer. — Yes,  -the  address  of  the  sce- 
nario department  of  Picture-Play  Magazine  is 
the  same  as  mine.  Don't  know  whether  Grace 
Cunard  will  appear  in  another  serial  or  not.  At 
present  she  is  doing  a  feature  at  the  Universal 
Studios.  I  think  that  Mary  Pickford  and  Mar- 
guerite Clark  will  send  you  one  of  their  photo- 
graphs. Address  Mary  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California,  and  Mar- 
guerite Clark  at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 495  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City.  Viola 
Dana's  address  is  the  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Vivian  Martin  gets  her 
mail  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. May  Allison  receives  her  letters  at  the 
Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  3  Vest  Sixty-first 
Street,  Xew  York  City,  and  Carlyle  Blackwell 
gets  his  at  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street.  Xew  York  City*. 

T.  K. — W  rite  to  Harry  Carey  at  Universal  City, 
California,  for  one  of  his  photographs. 

M.  F.  C. — Tom  Forman  is  now  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  army.  A  letter  written  to 
him  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood. California,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to 
him  at  his  arm}-  pest. 

M.  Milbaxk. — Sessue  Hayakawa  has  formed 
his  own  company,  and  gone  into  business  for  him- 
self. Address  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  &  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Yes,  I  am  sure  that  the}-  would  gladly 
send  you  the  photos  you  require.  Yes,  Victor 
Moore,  Frank  Tinney,  Fred  Stone,  and  Fannie 
Ward  are  all  personal  friends  of  mine.  "'The 
Cheat"  was  certainly  a  very  good  picture.  They 
are  going  to  bring  it  out  on  the  legitimate  stage 
very  soon.  It  should  prove  a  winner  if  it  turns 
out  as  good  as  the  film. 

Box-Box  Buddy. — Ruth  Roland  has  just  com- 
menced work  on  a  new  serial  for  the  Pathe  Com- 
pany. She  is  working  at  the  Universal  Studios, 
in  Universal  City,  California.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1883.  ""The  Lost 
Express"  was  the  last  serial  that  Helen  Holmes 
appeared  in  for  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation. 
Of  course  Doris  Kenyon  has  her  own  hair. 
Whose  did  you  think  it  was?  There  are  hardly 
any  film  companies  working  in  Florida  at  the 
present  time.  Twede-Dan,  the  comedian,  is  the 
only  one  that  I  know  of  who  is  working  in  that 
clime  at  the  present  writing.  William  S.  Hart 
is  the  gentleman's  correct  name  off  the  screen  as 
well  as  on.  Mary  McAlister  is  not  playing  before 
the  camera  at  the  present  time. 

E.  X. — Sorry,  but  matrimonial  questions  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Jo- 
seph Kaufman  died  several  months  ago  in  Xew 
York.  Owen  Moore  is  now  in  California,  but  not 
working  before  a  camera. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Addie. — Address  Crane  Wilbur  and  Tom  Chat- 
terton  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Cal- 
lender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Tom 
Chatterton  hasn't  appeared  in  pictures  for  about 
two  years.  He  has  gone  into  the  manufacturing 
business  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  and  is 
making  gas  ovens.  That's  a  hot  thing  for  a  per- 
fectly good  film  star  to  do,  eh?  Earle  Williams 
gets  his  daily  supply  of  mail  at  the  Vitagraph 
Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  Creighton  Hale 
causes  Uncle  Sam  to  deliver  large  bundles  of  let- 
ters to  him  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  Xew  York  City.  Bryant 
Washburn  will  get  mail  sent  to  him  at  the  Paralta 
Studios,  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. I  didn't  think  vour  letter  was  very  long  at 
all. 

Ruth  M'Dale. — If  Mary  Pickford's  real  name 
is  Smith,  "brother  Jack's''  is  Smith,  too,  isn't  it? 
Charles  Gunn  is  with  the  Paralta  forces,  and  can 
be  reached  by  letter  at  the  Paralta  Studios,  Mel- 
rose Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Margue- 
rite Clark  is  still  making  features  for  the  Para- 
mount program.  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  is  one 
of  her  late  releases.  Charles  Ray  is  certainly  a 
splendid  actor.  I  enjoyed  his  performance  im- 
mensely in  "The  Hired  Man."  Address  him  in 
care  of  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  gets  his  mail  at  the  Lasky  Stu- 
dios, Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  C. — If  you  have  admired  the  same 
star  for  ten  years,  you  deserve  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Oracle's  lead  cross.  I  haven't  heard  of 
any  one  Avho  could  give  you  a  close  race.  Fidelity 
is  certainly  the  word  for  it.  I  am  sure  that  J. 
Warren  Kerrigan  would  be  tickled  to  death  to 
learn  that  a  fan  has  stuck  to  him  through  ten 
long  years  of  rising  picture  stars.  In  fact,  any 
star  would.  Why  don't  you  write  to  him  and  tell 
him  about  it?  I  am  sure  he  would  appreciate  it. 
Sessue  Hayakawa  is  the  Japanese  star  you  are 
thinking  of.  "The  Turn  of  a  Card"  is  the  latest 
feature  with  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  as  the  star. 
Sessue  Hayakawa  has  formed  his  own  company, 
and  will  henceforth  make  pictures  for  himself. 
His  latest  and  last  release  on  the  Paramount 
program  is  "The  Desire  of  Tumra,"  in  which 
Florence  Vidor  has  the  leading  .  feminine  role 
opposite  him.  Write  as  often  as  you  like.  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Mar- 
guerite Clark's  latest  feature  is  "Rich  Man,  Poor 
Man''  on  the  Paramount  program. 

G.  M.  A. — G.  M.  Anderson,  who  acted  in  the 
"Broncho  Billy"  pictures,  has  not  given  up  the 
screen  for  good  as  you  imagine.  He  has  just 
started  work  on  a  series  of  two-reel  Western 
dramas  at  his  studio  in  Glendale,  California.  He 
appeared  in  but  one  feature  since  he  quit  the 
ccreen  several  years  ago,  a  five-reel  feature  called 
"Xaked  Hands."  He  has  been  producing  plays 
for  the  legitimate,  and  making  quite  a  success  of 
it,  too.  Any  mail  you  send  to  him  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  &  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  will  surely  reach  him. 


Mae 
JIu rray 
Recommends 
Lash-Broiv-Ine 


Charm,  Beauty,  and  Expression  I 


Nothing-  will  add  so  much  to  one's  attractiveness  as  long-, 
thick,  silky  eyelashes  and  well  formed  eyebrows  that  are 
really  natural.  They  give  the  eyes  a  fascinating  charm 
that  is  envied  by  all. 

If  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  short,  thin  and  uneven,  you  can 
greatly  assist  Nature  in  increasing  the  length  and  thickness 
by  simply  applying  a  little 


nightly.  It  will  nourish  and  stimulate  them  in  a  natural  manner. 
After  a  short  time  you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  at  the  notice- 
able improvement  shown  in  vour  facial  expression. 

LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately 
scented  cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harm- 
less. It  has  been  tested  and  approved  of 
by  noted  chemists  and  beauty  specialists 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  women 
have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained 
by  its  use.   Why  not  you  ? 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  LASH-BROW- 
INE,  together  with  our  Maybell  Beauty  Book- 
let, prepaid  under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin, 
currency,  VJ.  S.  stamps  or  money  order. 
Satisfaction  assured  or  price  refunded.  Avoid  disappointment  with  in- 
ferior imitations.   Send  your  order  direct  to 

Maybell  Laboratories,  4305-47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago 


MAYBELL 

LAB  OR  A  TORIES, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Gentlemen:  Haiing  vsed 
LASH-BROW-INE  J  or 
some  time  pest,  I  take  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  everyone, 
for  it  is  very,  very  won- 
derful indeed.  Sincerely , 
MAE  MURRAY. 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  agred  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it  ? 

fA(*rcn\i7f*r\  WaT  in  one  ounce  package,  with  direc- 
itici  cuuzcu  vv  dx  UoDS  for  US6i  sold  by  al,  drug.g.ists_ 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Siars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  et'\ 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


I 


N  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 
attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your'  "looks"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "look  vour  best** 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
to  see  you  looking  other- 
wise;  it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare! Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  vour  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shapcr 
"Trados"'  (Model  24)  corrects 
now  ill  -  shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.  Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  interfere  with  one's 
occupation,  being  worn  at  ni^ht. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


Before  After 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  yon  hoiu  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1029  Ackerman  Bitig.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


60  cents  per  line                                 Circulation,  200,000                      October  forms  close  July  18th 

i 

Motion  Picture  Plays 

Motion  Picture  Plays—  Continued. 

Patents  and  Lawyers 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175 — P-l,  Chicago. 

"Photoplay  Pointers"  and  Model 
Scenario  sent  free.    Photoplay  ideas 
wanted,  any  form.    Experience  un- 
necessary.    Paramount  Photoplays 
Co.,  Box  1402-PP21,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT 
YOUR  INVENTION.  I'll  help  you 
market  it.  Send  for  4  free  books,  list 
of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of  ideas 
wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents 
advertised  free.  Richard  B.  Owen, 
39  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,cr 
2276  W  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Personal 

S50 — S100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.   Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago 

WHAT  do  you  want  to  know? 
Reliable  information  and  scientific 
forecast  from  planetary  aspects. 
Send  10c  and  birthdate.  L.  Thomson, 
Dept.  109,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FREE  to  Writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.   Just  address  Writer's 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Old  Money  Wanted 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Ulus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

Songs,  Poems 

WRITE  Words  for  a  Son  g.  We  write 
music  and  guarantee  publisher's  ac- 
ceptance. Submit  poems  on  war,love 
or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  121,  Chicago 

SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOPLAYS 
brin  g  big  money.  Send  us  photoplays, 
or  ideas,  any  form.   We  revise,  type, 
copyright,    submit    to  producers. 
Sales  fee  10%.  Send  for  our  free  book, 
'"Successful  Photoplays,"  which  tells 
how  to  write   photoplays  and  de- 
scribes our  service.  National  Photo- 
play Sales  Co., Box  422,Des  Moines,  la. 

Short  Stories 

WHO  will  write  the  Song  Hit  oi 
the  War  ?  If  you  have  an  idea  suita- 
ble for  such  a  song  write  for  Free 
Booklet,  "Songwriters  Manual  <k 
Guide."  We  revise  poems,  compose 
music,  secure  copyright  and  facili- 
tate free  publication  or  sale.  Poems 
submitted,  examined  free.  Knicker- 
bocker Studios,  100  GaietyBldg,N.Y.C. 

"Wanted— Stories,  articles,  poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  Mss.  acceptable. 
Send  Mss.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,Desk291,Washington,D.C." 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MOVIE  PLOTS— 1,000  for  S1.00.  All 
original.   New  Method.   For  infor- 
mation, address  Arthur  Blanchard, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Did  You  Enjoy  This  Magazine? 


WE  have  striven  very  conscientiously  to  give  you  an  honest,  clean- 
cut,  interesting  magazine.  If  you  think  that  our  effort  has  been 
successful,  will  you  not  help  a  good  thing  along  by  telling  your 
friends  where  good  fiction  of  uniform  quality  may  be  found? 

By  doing  so  you  will  favor  your  friends  as  well  as  the  publishers. 


STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORATION,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Jr.* 


This  set  contains  a  Durham-Duplex 
Razor  with  white  American  ivory 
handle,  safety  guard,  stropping 
attachment  and  package  of  3 
Durham-Duplex  double-edged 
blades  (  6  shaving  edges  )  all  in  a 
handsome  leather  kit.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 


Some  day  i  \ju  too 
will  use  this  razor 


7,000,000  men  now  use  the  Durham- 
Duplex  blade — the  longest,  strongest, 
keenest  blade  on  earth.  We  demon- 
strated to  their  satisfaction  that 
they  could  no  longer  dodge  the  inevi- 
table, and  so  they  became  users  of 
Durham-Duplex  blades.  One  of  these 
men  is  a  friend  of  yours — ask  him* 

It  is  our  ambition  to  have  every  man  in 
the  world  use  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor. 


DURHAM -DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
190  Baldwin  Ave.,      Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CANADA      ENGLAND  FRANCE 
43  Victoria  St.  27  Church  St.  56  Rue  de  Paradis 
Toronto         Sheffield  Paris 


Eczema  and  Skin  Blemishes 
Embarrass  and  Disfigure 

Send  for  a  trial  bottle  of  D.  D.  D.  and  get  instant  relief  from  your  skin  trouble.  How 
many  times  have  you  looked  into  the  mirror  and  wished  you  had  an  unblemished 
skin  like  other  women.  You  will  sigh  with  relief  at  the  first  magic  touch  of  D.  D.  D. 
■ — a  soothing  wash  of  oils. 

D.  D.  D. 

The  Standard  Skin  IVash 

The  logical  remedy  for  skin  affliction  is  D.  D.  D.  It  is  a  soothing  compound  of  oil 
of  wintergreen,  glycerine  and  other  ingredients.  Skin  specialists  know  that  this  pre- 
scription is  uniquely  successful  in  the  care  of  the  skin. 


D.  Laboratories 
Dept.C158 

E. 


\ 

Ravenswood  Pk.  \ 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  \^ 

lemen :  —  Please  send  \ 
i  trial  bottle  of  D.  D.  D.  1 
;ription.     I  enclose  10c  to 
r  postage  and  packing. 


Trial  Bottle  FREE! 


ess. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  liberal  trial  bottle.  This 

wonderful  skin  wash  sinks  into  the  pores,  kills 
i      the  germs  and  throws  them  out.    The  inflamed  tissue, 
^     rid  of  the  parasites  —  the  pores  left  open  to  receive 
^     nature's  healing  aid,  are  soothed  by  D.D.D.  Eczema 
^      psoriasis,  salt  rheum,  summer  rashes,  prickly  heat, 
localized  skin  afflictions  such  as  bites  of  insects, 
felons  and  blackheads — all  yield  to  D.  D.  D.  Try 
it  yourself,  and  you  will  know  why  hundreds 
of  grateful  people  have  found  D.D.D.  a  great 
aid  in  relief  of  skin  trouble.    Send  coupon. 


\ 


\ 


D.  D.  D.  Laboratory  Soap  «rr. 

For  sensitive  skins,  D.  D.  D.  Soap 
is  remarkably  effective.  It  is  a 
refreshing  toilet  soap  of  delicate 
texture  for  allaying  irritation  while 
purifying  the  skin. 


D.  D.  D.  Laboratories,  3845  e.  RaTenswood  Park  Chicago,  111. 
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